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:MfL’vroiu OF jamk^ 

On acquainting our readers that we 
present tiiciii this month with a bio- 
graphical memoir of a’character no less 
celebrated than Mr. Montgomery, we 
cannot be persuaded but we are the 
means of creating for them anticipa- 
tions, which perhaps we cannot in the 
sequel exactly realize. The author of 
the “Wanderer of Switzerland” has 
made such a noise in the literary 
world, both as a political and pocdcal 
character, that he raises expectations 
for the reader of his bio^aphy, which 
neither the incidents of his 1 iie, singular 
as they may be, nor the analysis whicli 
the writer of short memoirs can give 
of his many clever works, will be found, 
oil the close of a critical perusal, to 
coincide with in \namicr entirely sa~ 
tisfactory. 

' Mr. James Montgomery is by bii th 
a Scotchman, and was liorn on the 
4tli of November, 1771, at Irvine, a 
small sea-port town in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land. He was the eldest son of a 
Moravian minister, by whom he was 
removed to Gracehiu, in the county 
of Antrim, Ireland, in the yeai; 1776 ; 
and afterwards placed at the early age 
of six years in the seminary of the 
united Moravian brethren, at Fiilneck, 
near Leeds, in Yorkshire. It may be 
almost said, that at this early period 
of Mr. Montgomery’s life he was for 
ever separated from his parents, since 
previous to their departure as mission- 
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aries for the West Indies, where his 
mother died in 1789, and his father 
in 1790, he resided with them but for 
tlirce montli in the year 1784. 

How happy the parents of Mr. Mont- 
gomery bad been in placing their son, 
circumstanced us they wer^ under the 
guidance and tuition of the pious and 
learned Moravian brethren, can now be 
easily perceived from the result it has 
produced. For, notwithstanding that 
every render of Mr. Montgomery's 
works, may trace in them the effects of 
nmind naturally virtuous and religious, 
we cannot withhold from believing 
that he is in a great measure indebted 
to the education he has received for 
his well-earned fame as a moral poet. 
He began to writs sacred poetry when 
he was no older than ten }ea£s, aud 
report even goes so far as to say, that 
he had composed at this tender aee, 
two volumes of siicli poetry. On 
finishing his studies in the seminary of 
the Moravian bretli ren, which occupied 
ten years, he was placed by his friench 
us an apprentice with a very worthy 
man oi' his own persuasion, who kept 
a retail shop at Mirfiehl, near Wak^ 
field. This was a calling in no manner 
calculated to suit the genius of Mont- 
gomery; and not being under the- 
articles of apprenticeship, he left his 
master at the end a year and a half,- 
with only three shillings and sixpcncif 
in his pocket, hut big with the ex% 
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pcctation of reaching I^oiulou, wiiicli 
now hib youthful iuiaginalion potir- 
trayed as the patron city ol' learning 
and talent. His humble ii'catis, 
cver, did not allow him to proceed as 
far as he expected, and lie found him- 
self coiV'^traincd on the fifth day, to 
enter into an eniployineiit at \Vath, 
near Rotberhuin, wiiich was not dis- 
similar to that he hud left hcliind him 
at Mirfield. Previous to his dojmrtsirc 
from this latter place, he had left a L-t- 
terwith his employer, in which, besides 
testifying his iiiieiisiricss of r.iind, he 
promised to be heard from again in ;i 
iew' days. He now fiiliiilcd his pro- 
mise, and rerp tested D.t the same time 
a character to rccoituucnJ liiin to the 
trust of his new master. His u|>right 
conduct and virtuous habits not only 
gained him this from his late employer 
and the rest of the Moravian brethren, 
but also the promise of an cstublish- 
jnent more congenial to his wishes, if 
lie would return. 1'hvs, iiow'ever, he 
declined, candidly confessing the catisc 
of his melancholy, but concealing the 
ambitious motives which prompted 
him to withdraw from their benevolent 
protection. Tt \.*as his jirosent master 
with whom he remained only twelve 
' months, that many yei'.rs afterwards, 
in the most calamitous period of 
Montgomery’s life, sought him out 
amidst his iiiisforiuiios, not for the 
purpose of ofiering consohition only, 
but to serve him substantially by every 
means in his power. 'I'Jie interview 
which took place between tlje old 
man and bis lornier servant, the even- 
ing previous ins trud at Doncaster, wdll 
ever live in the memory of him who 
can forget an injury but not a kindness. 
No father could have evinced a greater 
ailection for a darling son ; the tears 
he shed were honourable to his feel- 
ings, and were the best testimony to 
the conduct and integnty of James 
Montgomery. 

Oiueaving Wath, he found means 
to introduce himself to Mr. Harrison, 
a bookseller, in London, in conse- 
quence of having sent him, previous 
to his departure, a volume of manu- 
script poems. This gentleman gave 
Mr. Montgomery entpli^ment in his 
shop, hut not undertaking the publi- 
catibu of his poems, he recommended 
the poet to the study of prose, as . 
^tSy to be more profitable than 
poetry. Mr. Montgomery began now 


to perceive that London was not so 
much the land of promotion as he 
fancied it to be ; and having liad at the 
end of ciglit months a misunderstand- 
ing with Air. Harrison, which was 
aceompaiiicil with the misfortune of 
not being able to dispose of an eastern 
tale in prose, he returned to his former 
employment in N'orkshirc*. 

He removed in 1?92 to Sheffield, 
• and engaged himself with Mr. Gales, 
the publisher uf a very^jopuJar news- 
paper, at that time known by the title 
of the Sheffield Register. Mr. Mont- 
gomery became a useful correspondent 
to tins paper, and gained so ihr the 
good opinion and afiection of Mr. 
Gall'S and his InMuly, that they vied 
with each other in de:i>onstrating their 
ri-'pect and regard for hill.. In 1794, 
when Mr. Gales left England to avoid 
a political prosecution, Montgo- 
mery, with the assistance of a literary 
gciitlemun, with whom he liad not 
been even personally uenuainted, be- 
came tht publisher of tlic Register, 
which title he changed for that of the 
Iris. He was not, however, long in 
his new profession before he fell twice 
into the hands of Justice, and under- 
went each time the penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. His first crime was to 
have printed a song, composed by an 
Irish clergyman, at the entreaty of a 
man whom he had never seen before. 
He was tried for this at the Quarter 
Sessions of 1795, and found guilty of 
publishing; but this verdict being 
tantamount to nii acqiiital, it was 
refused by the court, and the jury 
were sent, to reconsider for another 
hour, when they gave in a general 
verdict ofgMtV/y. Tlie sentence, which 
was delivered by M. A. Taylor, Esq. 
was a fine of twenty pounds and three 
mcniths imprisoniheht in York Castle. 
Our readers may think that we are 
forgetting ourselves in this part of 
Mr. Montgomeiy^s biography, and arc 
leading them back to some remote and 
barbarous age; but such a trial did take 
place at no ^earlier a period than 
thirty years ago. During his con- 
finement an active friend superin- 
tended his busiicss, and on resuming 
his editorial duties he commenced a 
series of essays, entitled the Whisperer, 
which, notwithstanding that they were 
written in haste for his paper, bore avery 
considerable shareof genuine liumoiir. 
Though he was very anxious not 
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to ioave it in the power of the law 
to find him guilty ot‘ an offence a 
second time, it was not however long 
alter undergoing his first pi'inilly, that 
he had to experience the severity of 
another, lie gave in his paper as he 
thought, in a correct manner, the 
particulars of a riot that took place in 
the streets of SiiofTiCiJ, and in wJiich 
two men were shot by the military. , 
(lis statement #)!' the eircumstances, 
however, gave olfence to a magistrate 
in the neighbourhood, who preferred a 
bill of indictinent against Mr. Mont- 
goincrv; and notwithstanding that the 
latter- had a great many witnesses who 
verified his account of the transaction 
in the Iris, . he w.t-s found guilty at 
Doncaster Sessions in Jjiniary, 179^1, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of thirty 
pounds, and suffer another imprison- 
ment ill York Castle, for the space of 
six months. 

He found his constitution greatly 
impaired in conscipicncc of these two 
i.’Tiprisoniticnts, and iimnediutcly after 
his lust liberation he repjiircd to 
Scarborough for the benefit of his 
health. It may be said that this vvas 
the first time for him to behold the -sea 
as apoet,nnd tlic delight which the sight 
of it afforded his mind was not greater 
than the health restored to his body. 
His visits thither were coniH^qucnily 
repeated, and it was one of these which 
gave birth to his poem on the Ocean, 
written in the summer of 1805. in 
1797 lie published- his Prison “Anmsc- 
inenti/’ and in 1806, produced the 
volume containing the " Wanderer of 
Switzerland.^’ Ills time was now 
chiefly occupied in editing his paper, 
and no work of considerable magnitude 
appeared from his pen until the year 
1809, when his West Indies was pub- 
lished in quarto, with superb embcl* 
lishiiients. Three years atlcr the ap- 
pearance of this last mentioned poem, 
he p roduced " The World before the 
Flood,” which is to stamp his fame for 
ever as a supc'riorpoet. To name to 
our readers the many pieces which 
have appeared from the pen of Mr. 
Montgomery besides tlipse now men- 
tioned, would be trespassing upon the 
space w'c have hitherto endeavoured 
to reserve for a review of his poetry'; 
we cannot, however, refrain giving the 
following picture of him, as it is drawn 
by one w ith whom he has been intimate 
for many years. Mr. Montgomery is 
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rather below the middle stnture ; 
slightly formed but well proportioned; 
hi*4 complexion is fair and his liair 
yellow. When animated by coiivci*sa- 
tionhis eyes are iinconimonly brilliant, 
and his wliolc coiuiteuaiice is full of 
intelligence ; lie possesses great com- 
mand of language; his observations 
ire of an acute and penetrating mind, 
, and his expressions are frequently 
strikingly metaphorical and eloquent. 
By all who see him, he is esteemed; 
by all who know him, he is beloved. 

It has been fVeuyiently, and perhaps 
justly, observed, tllat the delight which 
beautiful poetry affords, is ^obtained 
too often to ibc prejudice of moral 
feelings mitl precepts," which arc better 
calcuiatcdCto ennoble the human mind, 
from being always productive of such 
real happiness as they arc, than all the 
flattery and eulogiuin which the learned 
may p^uir on genius for its cultivation 
of an art, wJiicli, when acknowledged 
to be most ably executed, is not un- 
fre(|ncntiy found, to be highly seductive 
or otherwise* seriously injurious. Hence 
it is that there are many, though not 
averse to tlic passion of fame, who 
would not ho an Ovid or a Voltaire if 
they could, thongli llic-y were never 
to be heard of otherwise; because 
aware that those very beauties which 
are the most likely to excite delight 
and cull forth encomiurns in the 
writings of those well known poets, 
arc also those which nro the most 
productive ofiinniorality and irreligion. 
Nor indeed is this uiiiiatiirul, for the 
last hours of cxkteiicc must hang 
heavily on the conscience of him 
whose great lunie through life han 
been obtained from his clever execu- 
tion of those labours which, however 
chaste and upright in some parts, are 
in others so coiTupt and improper, as 
to form no inadequate means towards 
working the perversion of those affec- 
tions which should alone be invited to 
a love of the great Being, and an 
adherence to his precepts. Behold 
why 50 many bigoted and ignorant 
people term poetry not only useless, 
but also of a vicious and otherwise 
evil tenden^ ; but had we not Milton, 
Fenelon, IClopstock, and even the 
divine writers .themselves, to show the 
fallacy of this bold accusation, brought 
against the most pow’erful language 
and efibrt of man, the poems of 
Montgomery alone . would ibrm a 
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--‘I’linijtT, tliiiliLM' wouM I roHui; 

There my ohililnMi may bis frt‘e : 
f for tiii-ni Will tiiiil u home, 

TheyKimll find u tfravi* ior rrie.’^ 

It is easy to perceive from the story of 
the “ Wanderer of Switzerland/’ how 
wonderfully happy tlu; uulhor has l>een 
in his choice or n subject. There arc 
no incidenhi whatever that win ns so 
effectually to a love of their recital, as 
those which we find connected with ( 
the fate of such characters as are fami^ 
liar with our own existence, and gene- 
ral knowledge of mankind. We can 
place oui'selvcs in their sitii.ition with- 
out worliing up exaggerated fancies 
or ideas iVuin imagination, and can, 
consequently, enter into all tlicir suf> 
ferings and cnjoyinents, almost in the 
same train of spirit and feeling as if 
tltiy were actually oiir own.* But 
where tlic elniracters are in a great 
tneasiii‘C foreign to onr nature or gene- 
ral knowledge of mankind, this cannot 
be done ; for no hnniaii imagination, 
however hold and romantic it may he, 
can be seized so powx'rfiil and’ so 
iiuturally l)y the fortunes attendant on 
a Clod or demon, as it would by them 
if they were conne.cted wdth the faro 
of one of its own species, in whose 
ptuation it can very justly and natu- 
rally place itself. That more than 
the* three fourths of even onr most 
cdebratttd writers have greatly failed 
in this respect, is but too wedi 
known to every critic of a dear and 
natural perception. Spenser and 
* Milton arc still considered the great 
masters of English poetry, and wiiicli 
they ai*e likely to be for ever, yet 
ungels, devils, and fairies, are their 
principal charactcra, iiitcrinixed with 
other personages so straiigedn them- 
selves and foreign to onr nature, that 
the reader who can feel afJeoted at 
the recital of their niisfortunes,' or 
overjoyed at that whidi shows their 
success, must in no slight degree he 
endued with the wild and fam iful 
imagination of the poet. But the 
characters of the “Wanderer of Switz- 
erland” are familiar and welcome to 
.every human In east: the aged father 
brother, aiiectionate son-in-law, 
aljcK^dowed d'sconsolate daugi.ter, 
With bev^oor helpless children, arc 
what we see every day in real life, 
and need only possess the common 
'.Ihnse and nature bestowed oh man, 
to share in. the delights and pa|h of 
every thing connected with their fate. 


But there are, however, some visihh* 
defects in this poem. The eircnm- 
stances . attending the fate ol’ the 
Wanderer’s countrymen, and tho 
death of Albert, which excite the 
rcatest interest thronglioiit, arc 
iiown about the conclusion of the 
fourth part, which ought, if possible, 
to have been deferred to the sixth, 
the end of the poem. If this had 
been done, the mind of the reader 
would have been filled same 

share of excitement ami eager antici- 
pation during the perusal of the 
whole, in consequence of the main 
incidents being still expected, as it 
had been while it passed over the four 
first parts. There is besides this 
wluit we consider defect in the 
versification, which in some places 
borders on what critics call sing-song. 
\Vc cannot trace this defect, howisver, 
in any of the other poems of Mr. 
Mantgoiiiery, which show the masterly 
hand of a superior poet in every line; 
butwiiatwealliule to is not an uiuisiuil 
mark of a juvenile poet, ami mostly 
arises from the latter lines of a stanza 
being little more than an echo of those 
which precede them ; or by an unne- 
cessary repetition of the line last re- 
peated. The two firet stanzas of the 
iiist part, and the first stanza of the 
second part, afford instance.^ of this 
defect. 

— * Wiii'derer f wliifher do«t fhoa 
roam ? 

V*'e?iry wamlcivf, old muJ gn*3' ’ 
tVliercfoiv iiast tlmii Ict'l thiue home 
111 the. of lliy day f 

Ill ilu* .ciifisct of my da\', 
Sniingcr ! I liavo lu^t my boriiC : 

Weary, \viOKJcriiii.r, olif niid grey, 
Tlieridore, tliendbre do I runni.' 

— •WandcreV! boW'M vvilh griefs, 
find 

Wimdeier, Milh Iheelieck '■o pale! 

O got* Inagiiasft* lo tboxe tears! 

*IVU Uieir iiielanciioly fale.' ” 

From what \yc have said previous 
to these last uhservatioim, it will be 
:ecn that ail we have objected to in 
the “ Wanderer of Switzei land,” com- 
poses hut a •very inconsidiM’uble part 
when compared to all which we have 
found wtdl worthy of admiration. It 
was not possible tliat \vc could read a 
poem through without detecting faults, 
for there, is no poem free from them; 
but that the faults of Mr. Mont- 
goinery^s poem have not been many 
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or capitiil, may be easily perceived 
from the numerous editions it has 
gone through*, and the high sphere, 
of popularity it has attained. 

It is happy for that critic who has 
so much good sense and taste left, 
that the lileuiishes of a work tu'e 
incapable of prejudicing him so far 
agaiiibt the author as to cause him to 
pass over its beauties with silent con- 
tempt. I'Jie Edinburgli lleviewers 
were not so tar fortniiate in their 
criticism on the “ Wanderer of Swhz- 
erlaml.’! A short time after its first 
appearance they did whatever lay in 
their power to crush it altogether, 
and discourage the author from ever 
writing again. But this was not, how- 
ever, until it had gone through three 
editions; for t!ic> said they look coin- 
jtasdoQ upon Mr. Montgomery on his 
lirst appearance, conceiving him to be 
some slender youth of seventeen, 
intoxicated w'ith weak tea and the 
praises of sentimental ensigns and 
other provincial litcfuti, and tcniptcil 
ill that situation to commit a feeble 
outrage on the public, of which the 
recollection would be a sufHcieiit 
piinihlimcnt. A tliird edition, how- 
ever, they thought too alarming to 
be passed over in silence; and though 
they were perfectly nstured that, in 
less than three t/carx^ nobody would 
know the name of tlic “ Wamlerer of 
Switzerland/' or any of the other 
poems that accompanied it, still they 
thought thcmselvea* called on to inter- 
fere and prevent its far as lay in their 
power the iiii.schief that might arise 
from the intermediate prevalence of 
so distressing an epidemic. But all 
their combined cllbrU to annihilate 
the poor Wanderer were.. unavailing; 
every day saw it gain more and more 
prevale-ice in public favour, till fresh 
productions from the able pen of Mr. 
Montgomery, proved beyond every 
doubt that the bold assertions of the 
great journal re-'^pcctiiig his character 
us a poet, w'crc.: as malicious and 
as ill founded, as its predictions 
regarding the duration of his poem. 

The “World Before The Flood,' is 
by far Mr. Montgomery's best poem ; 
in it we find none of those blemishes to 
be found in the ‘Wanderer of Switzer- 
land/* and his earlier pieces, and which 
have been at all times characteristic 
of our greatest poets tin their first at- 
tempts. It is^hvided into ten Cantos, 
written in the heroic couplet, and has 


for the foundation of its story, the 
invasion of 'Eden by the dcsceiulants 
of Cain. Tliepriiicipal char 2 iL’ttn'.s on 
the side of the invaded, are Enoch, 
Javan, and Zillah. Javan having been 
ambitious of acquiring fame, forsook 
his native fields in the ardour of, 
youth, and having joined the bands of 
<fe idolatrous king, continued with 
them during many of their conqiiestlS, 

* till the latter coining to invuile Eden, 
the young adventurer feels himself 
prevailed upon by the infiiieucc of an 
early attacbineiit he had for Zillah, to 
retreat in the night time from the 
camp of the dcsciMiduiits of ('ain, and ' 
seek once more his native glen.' The 
paTssage descriptive of this retreat of 
Javan, is undoubtedly the best in the 
first canto, with the exception of 
those lines which pourtray his charac- 
ter in such a clear and powerful man-/ 
iicr. We are sorry our limits will not ' 
allow us to give them entire, 

“ Quick his ej e and ch.-iMgeiihle iis pny, 
As t»ip fcuri glancing through a veined dny ; 
And like the lake, by storm or mounlight 
seew, 

Wilh darkening Ainsjws or cerulean mien, 
Ills eonulenanoe, the mirror of bix brcrist, 
The cahit^or trouble of his m>uI . 

years enlarged his form, iu moody 
hours, 

His iiiind bctrayM its weakness wilh us 
powers ; 

Aliko bis fairest br>]»cs and strangest i'ear-j ' 
Were nursed iu sileiice, or ilivulgeil with 
lenrs ; 

The fulness of bis hcari repress’d hia , 
tongue, 

Though none might rival Javan when 
bo snug. 

He loved, in lonely iniioleiiee reclined, 

To watch the clouds, and listen to tiio 

A’ind ; 

Bill from the iifinb, when snow and tom- 
pe.'‘t curne^ 

His nobler spud rnouiiti'd into flume ; 

With Mern .delight he roam’d the Jipwliog 
WDiKls, 

Or hung in ec.^tucy oN;r headlong ftoods. 
Meiinwhilf:<‘k.(:iii.sive fancy long’ll lo view 
The world, which yet hy fume alone he . 
ktiijw,’’ 

The second Canto is all Elysium. 
Javan arrives at the place whm jbe 
had formerly parted with Zillahj, wfi^n 
he withdrew from the Patriarch's ]|leii, 
and there again discovers her a 
bo\ver asleep. As he believes it im- * 
proper to stand beholding her in this 
situation, he conceals himself in the 
thicket^ and plays on his fiute, whilst 
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his fair one*s slumbers are visited by 
the most delightful and ominous 
dreams respecting her su[>posed absent 
lover. She awakes at length — ^Tavan 
does . hot make himself known, and 
female pride in her forbidding her to 
acknoWledgp him, tlicy separate after 
a short interview; she to tend her 
father’s flock, and he to find the 
dwelling of Enoch. Wc refrain quot- 
ing from any of the parts immediately ' 
connected with the interview of the 
two lovers, that we may adbrd our- 
selves space to make one or two ex- 
tracts from this Canto, which will plaee 
Mr. Montgomery in a superior point 
pf view as a descriptive poet. The 
following is the description given of 
the forest through which Javan had 
|)assed, previous to his interview with 
Zillali : • 

Steep the descent, and wearisome the 

Way ; 

The twisted boughs forbade the light of 
day ; 

No breath from heaven refresh’d the sultry 
gloom, 

The arching forest seem’d one pillar’d 
tomb. 

There, as the massy foliage, far aloof 
Display d a dark impenetrable mif. 

So, giiarlM and rigid, claspt and Inter- 
. wound, 

An uncouth maze of roots emboss’d the 
ground : 

Midway beneath, the j^lvan wild assumed 
A milder ■ aspect, shrubs and flowerets 
blot^m’d ; 

Openiags of sky, and little plots of gremi. 
And showers of sun-beams through the 
eaves were seen. ’ 

What follows is a description of the 
place where Javan parted with Zillah 
when he left the Patriarchies glen ; 
it is, perhaps, more beautiful than the 
above,, but the latter is more credit- 
able to the author, in consequence of, . 
its being a more faithful copy afthr 
nature. 

*• Sw^t was the scene ! apart the cedars 
stood, 

A sunny inlet open'd in the wood ; 

With vernal tints the wiid-briar ‘thicket 
, glows, 

Por hero the desert flourish’d os the rose ; 
FraSii 'f^pling trees, with luepd foliage. 
r^'crBiwn*d, 

Gay lights afld shadows twinkled on the 
ground , 

^ the tall stems liixuriant creepers run 
Tb bang theif; silver blossoms in the sun ; 
Deep velvet ordure clad the turf beneath, , 
Where troddeb floWers their richest odours 
breathe 


OVr all the bees, withniiirmiiniigniiisir*^ 
flew 

From bell to bell, to sip the treasured cli»vv ; 
While insect myriads, in the solar gleams. 
Glanced to and fro, ]ikr3 inturmingliiiH 
beamA ; 

So fresh, so pure, the woods, the sk)', the 
air. 

It seemVl a place where nngcls might 
repair, 

And tane their burps bencaili liiose tran- 
quil shades, 

To morning songs, oreinoonligbt sere- 
nades.” 

In the t^ircl Canto, Javan intikcs a 
most bettutiful and (lathctic soliloquy 
on Zillah’s desertion of him ; after 
which he roaches the ruins of his na- 
tive cottage, and thence proceeds to 
Enoch’s dwelling, ho is kindly 

received by the veneralilc Patriarch. 
The description of the mined cottage 
and the Patriarch’s glen, both of 
which are to be found in this C-anto, 
add great weight to the specimens 
whic'i we have already given of Mr. 
Montgomery’s descriptive powers ; 
as they are not long, wo can find a 
place for both here — 

.. gazed around. 

In wistful silence, eyed those walls de- 
cay’d. 

Between whose dhinks the lively lirnrd 
play’d ; 

The moss-clad timbi^rs, loose and lapsed 
awry, 

Threatening ero long in wider wreck 1o 
lie ; . 

The fractured roof, through which the sun- 
beams 'shone. 

With .rank uiiflowcring verdure over^ 
grown ; 

The prostrate fragments of the wicker- 
door. 

And reptile traces on the damp green 
floor.” ' 

The author has been very happy in 
his choice of the last line. The Patri- 
arch’s glen would be an ornament to 
the canvas, were it drawn with as 
much beauty, and as faithfully, as it is 
described by the poet. 

' Deep was that valley, girt with rock a nd 
wood ; 

In rural groupme scatter’d hamlet stood ; 
Teats^ harboiini^ cottages, adorn’d the 
scene. 

Gardens and fleldSf and shepherds’ walks, 
between ; 

Through all,' a streamlet', from its momi- 
fain-source, Jf , 

Seen but by stealth, pursotd its willowy 
course.” 
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In the fourth Canto, Enoch relates 
to Javun the circumstances atten^ng 
the death of Adam ; no part of the 
poem aflbrds so many elegant sped- 
niens of true feeling as this. We 
give that passage which places before 
the reader in such a powerful and 
pathetic manner, the grief and anxious 
solicitude of Eve for Adam, when she 
finds him unexpectedly in his dying 
hour— 

She sprang, as siAtten with a mortal 
wound, 

Forwnrd, mid cast hcrselT upon the ground 
At Adam's I'lM't ; half-rising in ^puir. 
Him from our arms she wildly strove to 
tear ; 

Rppi'llM hj* gciille violenop, she press’d 
Jlis po\«orle&s hand to her convulsive 
lm*nst. 

And kiipcliiig, hpiidiiig o'er him, full of 
fears, 

\Yariii on his Ixisom shower’d her silent 
tears. 

T.iglit tohisp3'csat that refreshment came. 
They open'd on her in a transient flame ; 
- ‘And art thou here, my Life ! my 
Love !* he cried, 

* Faithful in death to this congenial 
side ? 

Thus let mo bind thee to niy breaking 
heart. 

One dear, one hitter moment, ere we port* 
— * Leave me not, Adam ! leave me not 
below ; 

Willi thee I tarry, or with thee I go.’ 

She said, and yielding to bis faint em- 
brace, 

flung round bis iieuk, and wept upon fi^ 

filCP. 

Alarming recollection soon return’d. 

His t'ev(*rM frame with growing anguish 
huni’d : 

Ah ! (hen, as Nature’s teiiUerest impulse 
wrought. 

With fond solicitude of love she sought 
To sooih his limbs upon their grassy bed, 
And make the pillow easy to his head ; .. 
wiped his reeking temples with her 
hair ; 

.She shook the leaves to stir the sleeping 
air ; 

Moisipii’d Lis lips with kisses ; with her 
breath 

Vainly essay’d tor^tiell the fire of Death, 
That ran and revel I’d through bis swollen 
veins ‘ 

With quicker pulses, and server pains.” 

In the fifth Canto, Enoch leads 
Javan to the burying-place of the 
Patriarchs, it being the anniversary of 
the fall of Adam, to whom it was the 
custom oil such dm to offer sacrifice. 
The prophecy of Enoch is also in this 
‘Canto, and is executed in a very bold 


and masterly nianuer. The burylng- 
place of the Patriarchs, b described 
with so much beauty, that w'c canpot 
pass it over without quotmg it as a 
passage of great merit. 

** The little heaps were ranged in comely 
rows, 

-With walks .between, by^ frtinds 
kindred trod, 

Who dress’d with duteous hands 
0 hallow’d sod r 

No sculptured tiionument wah taught lo 
breathe 

Nis praises, whom the worm devour’d 
beneath ; 

The high, the low, the mighty, and the 
fair. 

Equal in death, were undistioguish’d 
there ; 

Yet lioi a hillock inouldCrM near that spot. 
By one dishonour’d or by all Ibrgot ; 

To some warm heart the poorest dust was 
dear, 

From some kind eye the meanest claim’d 
a tear. 

And oft the living, by affection led. 

Were wont^ to walk in spirit with their 
dead. 

Where no dark cypress cast a doleful 
gloom. 

No blighting yew shed poison o’er the 
tomb. 

But white and reil with intermingling 
flowers. 

The graves look’d beautiful in sun and 
showers. 

Green royriles fenced it, and beyond fJieir 
bound. 

Ran the clear rill with ever-murmuriag 
sound ; 

’Twas not a scene for Grief to nourish 
. core. 

It breathed of hope, and moved the heart 
to piayer.” 

In the sixth Canto, Javan, has a 
second interview with Zillah, who 
betrays her affection for him, in conse- 
quence of the anxiety she expresses 
ror hb safety, and her wish to perbh 
by the sword of the invaders so that 
‘ he might live. After this, Javan , 
visits the dwellings of lib neighbours, 
whom he had not yet seen since his 
late return home, and sings to his 
harp, whilst they are assembled round 
•him in the evening. He commences 
with a beautiful address to Twilight ; . 
after which follows Jubal*a song on 
the creation, a piece of sacred poetiy,' 
perhaps without a rival in the Englbh 
language. In his song, Javan also 
exemplifies the power of music, fty. 
showing what a happy revolution it 
wrought formerly in tne dif^ition of 
Cain, as he was about to murder 
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' Jubal whihl; playing on his harp. Oiir 
limits will not admit more than one 
short extract from this Canto, and wc 
oiler the following, which carries its 
^wn great character with it, at> strongly 
as it describes that of the unfortunate 
Cain, when his dark soul was medita- 
ting the innrdcr of the bard — 

u Grim belbfi* h.'ni lay. 

Couch’d like a lion wotciiing lor Iris 
pr«y, 

With blood-rcd eye of fascinating lire. 
Fix’d, like the g’n/lng serpcai\ uu the 
lyre. 

An awiul form, that through the gloom 
appear’d, 

Holf brute, half human *, whose terrific 
heard. 

And hoary Aukes of long disherellM hair. 
Like eagle's plumage, rufiled by the air. 
Veil’d a sad wreck of gruudeur and of 
grace, 

Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic 
face, 

Deep-ploughed by Time, and ghastly pale 
with woes. 

That goaded till remorse to mu'dness 
rose ; 

Haunted by phantoms, he had Aed his 
home. 

With savage beasts in solitude to roam ; 
Wild 118 the waves, and w'uudeting os the 
wind, 

No art could tame him, and no chuins 
could bind 

Already seven disastrous years had shed 
Mildew and blast on his iiii«$helter’d 
head ; 

His h^ain was smitten by the sun nt noon, 
His heart was wither’d by the cold night- 
moon.’' 

In the seventh Canto, the glen 
the Patriarch is entered during the 
night, and they and their fainilies 
carried away captive by a detachment 
from the army uf the invaders. They 
submit to their enemy without betray- 
ing a want of resignation : ami having 
travelled all night, find tlicinsclvce- in 
the morning, on the top of a uioiiii- 
liiin, where, while they halt, they ofici* 
to the Almighty ** the sacrifice of 
prayer and praise.” Having descended 
the mountain, they puss by tho tomb 
of Abel, which Enoch points out to 
Javan, and relates the circumstances 
attiring his death, as occasioned 1)y 
nurdcrer Cain. Javan relates to 
__ ih vetiirn, an account of the 
<^jgin of their present invaders, be- 
( lieved tui;be the descendants of Cain, 

^ and who called giants, from their 
gr^ biw iind stature. The Canto 
coi&ludes'''Wtth the relation of the 


singular occurrences attending the 
birth aiid early adventure's of the 
giant King, leader of the host, come 
to invade Eden. The awful cliararter 
of the foster sire, by whom this last 
mentioned personnge was brought up, 
may in: sufficient to prepare the minds 
of our readers for one of his early ad- 
ventures. 


** A Goiiibcrd fod bis flock on many a 

<leePj • 

Where EUcu’s rivers swell the southern 
deep ; 

A mclencboly man, who dwelt alone. 
Yet far abroad his e\il fume was known 
The first of woman horn, that might 

To wake iLe dead bones inouldering in 
the toinh, 

And, from the gulpb o'* iinrroiilid nigbt. 
Call plmmonis of futurity to light. 

’Twus said his \oicc cuiihl >ta> tlii; fail- 
ing flood. 

Eclipse the sun, and turn the moon to 
blood,. 

RiU back the planets on their golden 


cars, • 

And from the firmament un 1 i.N. the sti‘ir<«. 

Spirits of firennd iiir, of sea and land, 

Cuihc lit bis call, itud flew at bis com- 
mand; 

His spells so potent, that Lis changing 
breath 

Open'd or shut the gates of life and 
death. 

O’er nature’s powcK be claim'd supreme 
coQtroul, 

And held communion with nil Nuturc’>> 
soul: 

The - name and place of every herb ho 
knew, 

Its healing balsam, or pernicious de.w 

The meanest nmtile, and die noblest 
birth 

Of oci;au’s caverns, or ijiu living earth. 

Obey’d hU iiiabdale: — Lord of ail ilio 
rest, 

Man mure tlian all bis bidden art con- 
fess’ii, 

Cringed to bis face, consulted, and rc- 
veivd 

Hfs ornides, — detested him and fear’d.” 


The following is the early ucUcntiirc 
of the giant king, whuoc delight in his 
boyhood was to brave tlie livct^s 
wratli, to wrestle with the waves ; and 
when torroiats had swollen the furious 
tide, to ride on the foamy surge. 


Once on a cedar, from its mountain 
tIVQPe 

Plucki' by the tempest, forth he sail'd 
alone, 

And reach’d the gulpb: — ^wilb eye of 
eager fire. 



A»nl fltisbiiig eheok, Lc watch’d tiiu shores 
nMiro, 

Till sKy* 2 iUtl \nitfr wiilc »iH)iiUd were 

<;[)rc.'ul ; 

— Sirnisjbt to the sun be Ibought bis • 
voyage U'd^ 

W'iflJ ^ll0^lts of iranspcit hail’d iis setting 

l.gbf, 

And l'olluY>'’d all the long uint lonely 
night; 

But f'vp Iho morniiig-star expired, ho 
tuuiul 

Ills stranded bark once mure on earthly 

gi’oinfd. • 

Tears, wrung front scct^et shiinie, suffused 
hi'-- e5t*s, 

Wlten ill I be ea'st lie saw the sun arise 
Tride iiiiwhly cheek’d them : — ^yiwmg 
and hiiriiM 

For boMor fiiterprize, as he return’d.'* 

The eighth (^into commences with 
ail .luioiated hciiutitiil address to 
th<‘ -'pii-it OP soul of llie lyre, put in 
llic nioMfii of the giant kiu;>-*s minstrel, 
who iiniiiediately after, sings the 
[irnibos of his monarch, and describes 
the destruction of the rciiinant of his 
enemies* Jbrccs in an assault by land 
and water, on their cncaiiipmeiit,' be- 
tween I lie forest on the eastern plain 
of Eden, and the river to the west, 
'file king during the song of the min- 
strel, is represented on the sninniit of 
a mountain beneath the shade of aged 
trees, and encompassed by all his 
giant chiefs. While the latter trem- 
bled to hear the dreadful account of 
their own deeds, .his soul remains 
iitiiiiovcd, and his look is often tunied 
to the west whilst his thoughts are 
lahonring with the anibitiuiis design 
of even storming the mount of Para- 
dise. At. the conclusion of the hard’s 
song; the trumpet .siimiiiotis the ap- 
jn-.i ranee of the captive PatriarcltH and 
their families before the giant king 
and liis chieftains. 

To qiibte the beautiful passages 
foiitulin this Canto, would be to quote 
every line in it. We must confine 
ourselves to one alone, aud it is that 
characteristic of the great giant king 
in all his strength and pride of con- 
quest. 

•* EkuIii?;} o’er the va.«s.*il chiefs, be- 
hoM # 

Their s()vei-«*ifrii ra«tiu nature’s niiebtiest 
nio'ild ; 

Beneath lui oak, whose woven boughs 
t1it-plny\l 

A vi^ritaiit canopy of light and shade, 
Throned on a rock the giant kingflpjieurs, 
III the full manhood of tiyubutidred years ; 
His robe, the qioils of lious^ by his iitlght 
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from their Uenih ^ hi chaso 
urAglit; 

Ilis- raven locks unblanch’4 by witberiug 
time, 

A mply jiisbevoll’d o er his brow sublime; 
His dt£tk eyes; flush’d with restless 
raliinoee, gleum 

I4ke broken 'tqoouiig[ht lippliug on the 
stveafa. 

Grn:;'eur. of soul, which ndtliing might 
appal, 

Aial nothing satisfy if less than all, 

Had stamp’d upon his oir, his form, bis 
face. 

The character of calm and nvi'ful grace ; 

Hut direst cruelty, by guilt nipresr, 

Lurk’d in the dark volcano of bis breast. 

In silence brooding, like the secret pow’or, 
Thai springs the earthquake at (he niid- 
nighl iiour. 

Canto the ninth. — The Giant Kiii^ 
is overjoved on beholding the patri- 
archs ill his power, and is determined 
to oiler up their blood ere morning 
Rsaprice fur that aid which he expects 
from liis demons when he is to storm 
the mount of Paradise. On beholding 
Javan among the crowd, his wrath is 
raised to tiie liighest, and he orders 
his slaves in a vehement tone to smite 
him, fling his liiiihs into the flames, 
and scatter liis ashes to the wind. 
Javan is already pleading before there 
is time for tlic orders of the tyrant to 
be put in execution, and ns he con- 
cludes by observing tliat be dies happy 
if he dies alone, Zillah on a sudden 
makes her appearance, when a very 
affecting scene takes place between 
the two lovers. This is at length in- 
tciTDpted by the awful sound of the 
voice of the Goatherd, the old foster 
sire of the giant king, wdio having flung 
hiinselfiu adoration before the tyrant, 
and acted in a very dcmon-Iikc man- 
ner for a considerable time, to the 
terror of the awe-struck beholders, 
pretends at length to discover the 
secret attending the birth of the king, 
by declaring that the sun himself is his. 

. celestial sire, and the moon bis mother, 
who consigned her babe tp him in 
secresvtobe a blessing to all mankind. 
Shortly after this declaration he pro- 
poses tiis deification by ordering the 
giant cliicfs to pour out tlic blood of 
the patriarchs as an ofieriiig to th^lr 
king. But ns he continues his bj^' 
phcmoiis liuraiigue,' and has oiScadon 
to mention the name of Gou,a spasn?y 
of horror withers up his fraiiie at the 
most sacred word; and vybile the 
king and his chieftains look sdte 
amazed in silent expectation *On their 
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■orcerer, Enoch, amidst a dead silence, 
makes hU sudden appearance, at sight 
of whom the giant monarch shook — 
** Shook Iflte Bclsbttzser, in bis fesiivo 
IiaU, 

Wb<»n the hand wrote his judgment on the 
wall.” 

Our 'space will admit but a short 
extract from this Canto, for which 
reason we give the description of tj[te 
Cloatherd, foster sire of the giant king. 

** scarcely seem’d be of the sons of 

€Nirtb ; 

Uuchrouioled tbo hour that gave him 
birtJi ; 

Though ^riink his cheek, his temples 
deeply plough’d, 

Keen w'as ibis vulture-eye, his strength uii- 
bow’d ; 

Swarthy his features : venerably grej’. 

His. beard dishevell’d o’er his bosom lay : 
Bald was his front ; but, white us snow 
behind. 

His ample locks were scatter’d to the 
w'ittd ; 

Naked he stood, save round his loins a zone 
Of sliagged fur, and o’er his Moulders 
thrown 

A serpent’s skin, that cro.s.s'd his breast, 
and round 

His body thrice in glittering volumes 
wound. 

In the tenth Canto Enoch foretells 
the malediction ready to light upon 
the heads of the sorcerer and the 
giant king, in addition with what is 
to happen about the time of the 
general deluge. The sorcerer he said 
was doomed to roam an out-cast for 
ever, and to live the scoff and scorn 
of mankind more than he had been 
its terror and adoration before; and 
Ills monarch was to be snatched from 
the pinnacle of his glory before morn- 
ing by a death without a name, and 
his carcass left a prey for the wolves 
to slumber on at sunrise. As Enoth 
concludes by putting the utmost power 
of the giants to defiance, they and 
their leader rush instantaneously to . 
smite him in death, when they are 
utterly and sh^efully foiled in 
the af^tempt by the immediate iMld^nsion 
of the prophet into heaven in the 
smht of all his fellow brethren. Javan 
^^ng himself endued by the divine 
ofEnoch, conducts the Patriarchs 
their families tjirough the host of 
^ giants unhuit. The latter endea- 
^vour m the night-time to storm the 
moui^^^\paradise, but the tempest 
rj^, immowers sleet and hailstones 
ip thc^ipfees, while, the wind and 
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waters are in dreadful commotion all 
around, and an earthquake rocks the. 
agonizing earth beneath, which com- 
pletely unnerve their strength by 
overwhelming them with terror. 
Coming on morning they are entirely 
routed by the ftery chcrubinis taking 
the field on winged coursers, and 
during their precipitate flight their 
king is slain, agreeable to the prophecy 
of Enoch, by some iitiknowxi hand 
-among liis own pt^ople. The panic 
stricken legions fly homewards, leaving 
all their spoil and arms .l>chind them, 
by which the natives of Eden find 
themselves greatly enriched, and freed 
henceforth from the terrors and danger 
of war, they lead a life of happiness 
and peace. 

We are greatly afraM that these 
brief contents which we have given 
of each canto of " The Woricl Be- 
fore The Flood,” accompanied with 
our few extracts and observations, 
will be found very inadequate to the 
purpose for which we have intended 
them, — that'of placing the great worth 
of Mr. Montgofnery’s principal poem 
before the view of our readers in^ a 
true and clear light. Did our limits 
admit us to give more expanded con- 
tents of the cantos, and make extracts 
more long and numerous than we 
have done, attended also with our 
observations, we should have been 
enabled not only to show the great 
merit qf the story and its parts to 
fuller advantage, but likewise to let it 
be seen how ably these parts arc cin- 
' bodied by the strength and richness 
of these powers in the language of 
poetry with which our poet is so libe- 
rally endowed. During our perusal 
of the entire of the poem, we have 
met with but very^little, indeed, which 
could create in us any serious objec- 
tions. We should wish, however, that 
the subjects of the latter Cantos had 
obtainea a situation in some earlier 
part of the poem than they really hayo- 
It will be recollected that die invasion 
of Eden, by the descendants of Cain, 
is the foundation of the story ; with 
this we are made acquainted at the 
comroenc£meut of the first canto, but 
from that part^ until so far back as the 
scventh.Canto,wehear little or nothing 
of the invaders. . We have heard it 
laid as a materiabfault. to this poem, 
that it is not sufficiently dramatic : to 
tliis objectiqp we are sorry Mr. Mont- 
gomery has left it jin our power 
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to raise another; but we can say, 
that had the defhet wliich we have 
alluded to, never existed, it seems 
very probable that hLs poem would 
never have been charged with this 
last mentioned fi'ilt, nr if so, that the 
charge would have been wiihout a 
proper foundation. What we would 
next object to, is a frequent want of 
connexion between the lines of the 
couplet. Pope has been censured 
severely by the fritics for mostly 
closing every couplet or two lines of 
his elaborate poetry with a period; 
and whilst Mr. Montgomery seems to 
have earel'ully avoided this studied 
defect, he has unfortunately, and we 
believe iinwitlirigiy, fallen into one not 
less serious,— that of niakitig such a 
pause at the end of the first line of 
the couplet as completely bars the 
progress of its natural flow into the 
second, and consequently ruins its 
best efiect. As this is a defect of 
some moment, and not unworthy the 
observation of both the critic and the 
poet, we shall endeavour to exemplify 
It more clearly by an instance of it 
from the work. We give the four 
rir.st lines of that beautiful passage 
descriptive of the forest, and which 
has been already quoted. — 

‘‘Slcftp the descent, and wearisome the 
way ; 

The twi^tijd houghs forbadu Ifip light of 
day; 

So lirenth Iron) iieui'cn refresh’d (he sul- 
try gloom. 

The arc.bmg forcAt Kceiu’d o»e pillar’d 
tomb. 

Did Mr. Montgomery leave it in . 
our power to point out ten times the 
number of such faults as wc have now 
shown, his beauties are still so great and 
so many,' that wc can suppose tlicy 
would be' more than amply sufficient 
to remove every evil prejudice that 
these imagined defects might create, on 
fiist consideration, towards the real 
merits of his poem. Was the 
“ World before the ’Plood” the pro- 
duction of a juvenile poet, we wouhl 
have shown more of its beauties than 
we have, and been less attentive to 
its blemishes; yet when it "is viewed 
in the li^ht ot what it really is, — a 
poem universally read and admired, 
and from the pen of him whose fame 
has been long established as a poet — 
it will be found on consideration more 
E,M^ January y 1835. 


essential to show how It might have 
been still more beautiful, than to tell 
the world merely what they know 
already— that it is a work of superior 
merit. It cannot, therefore, be preju- 
dicial to the character of such a pro- 
duction, that our limits will not admit 
us to lay before our readers the merits 
ofi' parts when coinbincd and form- 
ing a whole, as wchave done in viewing 
them separately. We can only find 
spacefill concluding, to make one brief 
allusion to the great disparity between 
IMoiitgoinery and a living poet of his 
own country — not in tlicir writings, 
but in the difficulties they had to 
surmount, on attaining the eminence 
of their present popularity. The 
cotcnq)orarv of our author has always 
had the gO(>d fortune to have many 
friends among the reviewers; and from 
the appearance of his first poem to that 
which he prodused almiit two or three 
iiioiiths ago, he has been applaud^'d 
and encouraged by them on every 
occasion, though, strange to say, this 
has nut produced a wonderful effect, 
since the difference between his first and 
last performance, is, in point of merit, 
difTicult to observe, though neither, 
notwithstanding all the labour and 
time employed in the execution, rises 
in a very conspicuous manner above 
mediocrity. A picture entirely the 
reverse of this must Iw drawn, in order 
to show wiiat Montgomery had to 
encounter ; to the number of friends 
which his cotemporary had in the 
literary world, he seems to have had 
as many enemies over whom his genius 
bad to gain undoubted victories^ ere 
the prejudices excited to his disad- 
vantage were removed, and his merits 
as ail amiable, but injured poet, uni- 
versally acknowledged. That this 
required a mind cndo\rcd with su- . 
perior strength and talent cannot 
be dcnicil, and particularly when 
it is recollected that such harsh 
treatment has been ilie means of 
precipitating a Kirkc White, and a 
Keats, to* an early grave, and that 
modern days afford hut two instances 
only in which it has been victoriously 
trampled upon. Kvery reader ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the 
literary career of Byron and Montgo- 
mery, need not be told the names of 
the individuals we allude to in this'~„ 
exception. 
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THKATRICALS; 

THEIR INFLUENCE AND ABUSES. 

** Veliiti in sp<»culuni/' 


Nkvkr was tlie theatre in higher 
fashion than at the present moment ; 
its excellence, ils ail Factions, its cx- 
pence, its inoresAe in numbers, a!l 
conspire to prove this fact. We not 
only olten borrow our rharactM-s from 
the stage, making our whole life a 
scenic representation, but we take our 
companions, nay, even our wives, 
from the pupils "of Thalia and Mel- 
pomene; it is, therefore, certainly the 
proper time to analyze its merits and 
demerits, to examine ils improvements, 
to correct abuses which may have 
crept into it, as much in the audience 
as in the performers, and to select 
from it the useful and instructive, the 
graceful and elegant, leaving its levi- 
ties, trivialities, and tendency to ener- 
' vate and promote idleness to the herd, 
to those gregarious animals of our po- 
pulation, who collect in our tluKitres 
merely to kill time, to satisfy curiosity, 
to see and be seen, or for more cri- 
minal purposes of appointment or 
speculation. 

There are those who deny the im- 
provement of the stage, either in acting 
or in composition ; in tlie latter it is 
true that wc have no second Shak- 
speare ; but in the former, added deli* 
cacy, better style, cliaster costume, 
multiplied auxiliaries in scenery, de- 
corations, music, &c. &e., must be 
allowed by every one who is not an 
old, cold, and disappointed being, and 
a iaudfitor tnnpoHs nctiC' Never 
had we more, lnvely women, nor mure 
' able and sensible actors; never a 
greater variety of style, the taste of llie 
foreign and tnie British drama in pur 
first theatres, wiih all tlie talent of the 
(^ntinent, in ei’cry department of the 
vocal and instruniexital ; of the dance,' 
the pantomime, and pngeantry, in our 
opera house and winter theatres; to- 
gether with the equestrian, gladiatorial, 
7 and th^; gymnasia of the ancients, on 
oursunomer and minor theatres; the 
amtton of which, in numerical 


strength, evinces national wealth and 
prosperity (the olive lieing the tree 
under which the Clraces repose), and 
atford a bill of fare for every palate, 
whil't no expenec is spared to delight 
the public; fbtis far is undeniable. 

We now conic to an examination 
of the iiiHiience wliitu ♦he stage has 
on our manners, and to ils growing 
popularity. That “all the world’s a 
stiigo,” is a maxim of the iminoital 
bard of England, and this position is 
sfrenglliened hy Voltaire, who a‘‘S('rfs 
that I ings, ministcis, generals, and 
civilians, the grave professions, and 
the votaries of pleasure, are acting all 
their life; even on the scaftbld, a part 
of heroism, doing violence to nature, 
has been, and continiies to be per> 
formed, the object popular applause, 
the approbation of men ; such is the 
poet’s and the playc»*s recom pence— 
the meed of praise, a name whilst 
living; a tablet, a bust, stitno, or co- 
lumn, when no more!— but that these 
ends should be attained, the drama 
must ad here to its first institution, it 
must embrace the first objects for 
which it was created; it must be faith- 
ful to nature and to them ; it must be, 
according to our device, borrowed 
from the theatre itself, the mirror of 
the mind, the glass reflecting the pas- 
sions, the manners, the follies of man- 
kind — 

“ UninitM with baser maltci.” 

Those passions, manners and fol- 
lies must not grovel, they must 
soar above hideous vice, low cor- 
ruption, abject depravity, and stul- 
tified mummery ; the scene must 
lie ever . above such disgusting 
figures which disgrace the rtspectable 
part of society, and are only fit for 
booths in fairs ; it ought to be always 
as dignified as possible, except in 
familiar comedy, where private life 
more closely touches our sympathies 
and speaks tO' every heart; the main 
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object then of the stape is, to laud 
virtue, to hold up vice to horror, to 
elevate tiu* sentiments of the spectators 
and to warn ihian again>t the deceits 
and tricks of nature, by Uie mask of 
satire and the exhibition of vanity and 
folly, in their appropriate garb ; the 
more faithful the picture therefore is, 
the greater its attraction and tlferf : to 
caricature, needs much skill and ma- 
nagement, since over painting and 
over acting deti at Iheir purpose, both 
off and on tlie stage. l^l.iys were 
formerly rhap=odie«, but as the more 
enlightened age's bcfiiiicd upon us, 
they assumed a nobirv character, and 
the less rhapsodiral tin y arc, the more 
in union, harinon y and gO( d kcvping 
with true represent* tion and genuine 
taste. Tragedy st(‘|jped forward tirst in 
splendid garb, with noble sentiment and 
noble deed, with actions siiittxl to the' 
mighty subject, and skilful contri- 
vance to captivate the mind ; the 
lighter fascinations were given to 
conuYly, but Horace very sensibly 
fells us, that she may borrow the 
elevation of seiitimcnt, and charms of 
sensibility. 

Itilendimi tnnien et voeem conicedin 
tollit, - 

Trutiisipie clirasmcs,iumido dclitigatore.'* 

In sentimental comedy, or tragic" 
c-oincdy, we have delicate specimens 
of this kind of performance, and 
abuiidaiicG of actors and actresses to 
do justice to' tlieir parts; genteel 
comedy is of more modern date, but 
it is exrpiisitely onteitaining, of high 
utility, and we de<*ply rcgiet to see 
its decline ; have we not a number of 
subjects which might yet inspire the 
pen ill this way, althoimh the great 
Sheridan is no more. Intiieagisof 
war and chivalry, the praisra of living 
heroes were subjects for the drama ; in 
those of the sciences and of a more 
polished era, the historic page, whe- 
ther remote or proximate, ancient or 
modern, became matter tor represen- 
tation; but Shak'peare, taking dis- 
tance and time in his own hands, has 
delineated the feelings and^ pas>ioris 
of every clime, and every breast, 
where he could do so effectively and 
Irecomingly, and, .since his day, we 
have attained to an excellence ninio&t 
unequalled in all the polUhtd globe ; 
far be it from me to remove the bays 
from the venerable brows of Kacinc, 
Corneille, Boilcau and Voltaird, their 


Id 

rodiictions will always be udmirablc, 
lit we are no where outdone by them; 
and our present borrowings of light 
matter from the French school, en- 
courages light taste and morals, and 
betrays a jroverty engendered by idle- 
ness, for there is no dearth at home, 
no want of a creative power, but a 
fiifl' .1 has crept in, which ought to 
bi^ weeded from our dramatic garden, 
at least sutiiciently to admit only the 
dowers from the Paris market, without 
its wild plants and poisonous herbs — 
far from the British stage and British 
fair, from tlie car of modesty and the 
eye of immaculacy be all the flippant 
illusions, warm fallacies, double en- 
t entires, and obvious '^bKccnilv, of the 
B‘)ulev.'irtls and elsewhere. VV e have 
pruned lh<* rLdundaiicics of the bard 
of A\on, those wild shoots that suit 
nut modern taste, and why should 
we admit them of foreign growth? 
Many of our tiiiest tragedic.s and best 
comediLS, (and amongst the former, 
llomco and Juliet) would not. be 
listened to as fust written— yet we tole- 
rate indelicacies of continental form 
and fashion. Having now established 
our superiority, one word on tlie 
ascendancy of the stage over our con- 
duct and inclinations. 'I'he fascina- 
tions of the stage are many and power- 
ful ; from the stage-box to the green- 
room, every thing is seen in the most 
favorable light; youth embellished by 
dress,*" not confined to the mere mode 
of the day, but taking from Greece 
and Rome, from fiction and reality, 
from the description of the poet and 
the painter, whatever ot beauty and 
of grace is most calculated to increase 
the power of pleasing, and giving to 
lovely originals ihe form and pressure 
of the finest models; thence it is that 
our senses are taken by surprise, and 
that the captivatioiisof the heart pro- 
duce so many matches in high life, 
Avith those avIio having played the 
heroine, the spirit, genius, or sylph 
upon the dramatic boards, arc pro- 
moted to act in the repra^entations of 
high life ; the stage too, has become 
like a bazaar of oinanicnlal attire, 
from whence ail may leain, from the 
piince to tlie bariii^ter, the gracefulness 
of folds, the management of ricli 
Bowing drapery, the sweep of trainb- 
and the most becoming adjustments 
of costume, and it is from .thence, 
together with the best pictures, 
that female irresistibility acfiuires its 
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last arrow, and that a little sta*;o-f ffLrt 
may be stolen to exhibit in private 
life. Of the thcatus anti purfx»rni(Ts, 
wlioare cio£-ely followed by the ama- 
teur corps, enough lia.s been said; 
we will now come to some jda!’<es to 
be reformed, to some fashionable 
tran^ressions of the aiidicnci', and to 
a comparison betwixt our London 
theatric ami those on llu- ConliiieaU 
'J’he noise of our Iiouves is one an- 
noyance ; it procte ls, I allow, mostly 
from the lower classes ; hut tlierc are 
flirts and exquisites, idlers and 
insipids, who sin in this way, 
also br.mit who, afrecting to bo 
tired of all amnsf ment, and to whom 
nothing is new, diiwl, and lisp, 
and t.'ilk, if not lomi, sufliciently 
audible to disturb the attdilion of 
others; tittering young ladies, and 
coquettes nxiycit advanced in life, who 
make a whispeiing buzz, and by their 
telegraphic signs to tlie hvnu otootle 
in other boxes, and all the mana'uvres 
of eyes, and fans, and French gesti- 
culation in their manners, draw off 
the interest which would otherwise 
be given to the drama itself. Some of 
these ainwbles not unfrequcntly be- 
tween the acts, turn their backs upon 
the spectators ; then again, the ««/- 
malcuLi which peep in fiom box to 
box, level their glasses at all around, 
strive for a scat in the stage box, and 
articulate as loud as possible, «• There’s 
not a soul here that one knows;'*' 
this addressed to a brother ex(]uisite ; 
or Where’s lady Mary ? did not 
the countess say she’d be here to 
night ? Ilox keeper, let me into that 
box where the three ladies are in 
front.’* All this is iosufTcrable, I know 
that it will be objected to me 
that abroad, the play houses arc con- 
verted into coffee houses ; that ices, 
colFee, and cvx;n siippeis, are taken in 
them; that n blind is occasionally 
drawn over the front in Italy, for a 
party eatiug as uiiconcermxlly as if 
they were at an hotel; tliis I have 
been cye-M'itness to, and have seen 
countesi-.es and baronesses smoking jn 
Germany during a greater pait of the 
evening’s entertainment ; but, in tho 
fir.-t instance, ilieir boxes are Iheir 
property, tley are hiied like Iheir 
lodgings, they may eat, drink and 
sleep in them, tiansact busine>s in a 
tone voice decently low, make en- 
gagements, or M’hat they please, and 
tlie}r are paid as little attention to, as 


they heed those around them, the 
tiling being tolerated there, whicli wc 
should Ihink abominable here ; and 
why ? because we are a thirking 
people, a people to whom appearance 
* and decorum are every thing ; be- 
cause, free as we are, wo owe much to 
the community and much to ourselves ; 
levity in public would tarnish reputa- 
tion at once, and be put down by the 
middle rank of life, whv> would con- 
sider themselves i^isulled by it ; nay 
the actors could nut play to audiences 
thus coudueting themselves ; there is 
with ua no transition from the eccen- 
tricities above named, to biavo ! divine? 
admirable! hiavissimo! (naming the 
pel former^ b nei tnlti, ’I’his suits 
not the steady chni of our nation, 
and although we do noi the tram es 
and raptuies, the languishing^ and 
closing of eyes, nor ail flio demonstra- 
tion of feeling and rir/i/r, we have 
the reality ol thi-m, and it will bo 
marked in becoming brijjht eyes, 
genilo female smiles added giavify 
and impressive silence, the favorite of 
the public will be received with heart 
and hand, and broad bumour will call 
forth broad grins. Another abuse 
which demands reforming, is the 
encores, and, above all, the struggle 
for mastery as to carrying them ; admi- 
ration becomes selfish when we 
fatigue a performer with it, the exer- 
tion of repetition is often loo much 
for the singer, or other performer, 
and when of the softer sex, it becomes 
cruel to expect it; besides it seldom 
occurs that the second effort equals 
the first, an alteration painful to all 
parlies generally ensues ; fortunately 
lor the spectators, scenes, and scenic 
events or efiects raimot be repeated, 
(save only in the case of an amateur 
actor who died twice) otherwise they 
would lose all tlieir agency on the 
senses; in vocal and instrumental 
music, th'3 same thing occurs, the ear 
should seem as if its enjoyment could 
only flow fioin. reflection, and it was 
the practice of an exquisite judge of 
music, abroad, to place himself near 
the box door, towards tho moment 
when a conclusive touch of harmony 
was about to meet his car, and, gently 
stealing away with the dying sound, 
he would retire un perceived to digest 
the melodious banquet in solitude and 
letircineiit. Such is true taste; such 
conduct, although not exactly appli- 
cable *in that way at all times, may 
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sometimes enable a soul of sentiment 
and fire, to enjoy the genuine plea- 
sure derived from the scenic feast, 
either by quitting the theatre with a 
fine impression of acting on the mind, 
or by letting the 7te plus ultra of the 
melodious powei be the last musical 
morceau listcntxl to; this, however, 
will never do for people who go to 


theatres for variety, nor for those who 
want to get the most they can for 
their money — ^that the chastity and 
dignity of the British stage may be 
preserved in their integrity, is the ob- 
ject of these remarks, and the sincere 
wish of 

An Elderly Gentleman. 


THE RAl^URE OF BENEFICENCE. 

A FHACMENT. 

Joy! joy, for the blessings that fate hath given. 

This mcritle&s hand of mine to bestow! 

Have 1 footed the amaranth meads of hcav’n? 

That flowers aie springing wherever I go > 

A queen rush'd out of her castle walls; 

Her step was hurried, her look was w ild. 

For the flames were over her stately halls. 

And there stood at a casement her only child. 

** 1*11 give to Uie man who will save him now. 

The costliest treasures my realm has in store! ” 

1 saw the fair boy with a fearless brow. 

And I reach'd in a moment his chamber’s door. 

The air was black, but I thought it sw*eet. 

For I knew the young cherub was breathing it, too ; 

I laid the babe at it's mother's feet, 

I behdd her clasp it, and ofl’ 1 flew. 

She proffer'd both riches and honors great 
To him who had acted that perilous part ; 

But the boon, though noble, was offer'd too late, 

1 had carried a richer one home, in my heart. 

A captive pincnl in a sickly gleam. 

That shew'd him the toads of his dungeon-floor ; 

I bade him go back in the day’s broad beam. 

And enter his darkling cell no more. 

But I follow'd him softly out, to spy 

How the joy-drops down h’Bchei'k would rain. 

And to w-atch, as he dotingly gazed oh high. 

Heaven's blue coming into his eyes again. 

I saw it, i saw it ! and saw, as wtII, 

A wife on his neck and a child on his knee. 

And 1 thought, even then^ 'twould be hard to tell 

Which was tlie happier — I or he. 1 
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Difficile esl proprin lingua deccT«»/’ 
Horace. 


It is not above half a century that 
Orthoepy has Ijcen known, or studied* 
amongst us as a distinct science. Be- 
fore tliat unhappy period, every man 
comfortably pronounced his words 
according to lus fancy, and to the 
formation of his vocal organs. Thu? 
the same Jeltcr w.is giiftiiral, or na’-al, 
broad or open, long or short, smother- ‘ 
cd or distinct, according to the con- 
venience of the speaker; and if a 
Syllabic were added to a short, or 
subtracted from a long word, not a 
soul ever said a syllable about it. But 
the pxogress of civilization is always 
attended by a decrease of individual 
as well as of national libcity, and that 
sad libcrticide Mr. Walker, aware of 
this fact, gave the coup de grace to 
the glorious privilege of pronouncing 
ad libitum. 

My father was a wortliy gentleman 
of the old school, and at the period of 
his education, it had iiot been the 
fashion at Eton to study French, and 
as to orthoepy as a science, it had 
never been thought of. The old 
gentleman, after the manner of those - 
times, was deeply read in the Gieek 
and Latin classics; was well vPrsed 
in polemical divinity, had read all 
the ancient and modem metaphy- 
sicians, and had consumed gallons of 
oil in poring over the abstract sciences. 
But he lived to see many literary as 
well as political revolutions. Before 
he died, Greek had become a dead 
language, Latin was a mere iioiilinai 
study, French had usurped its autho- 
rity and place-— as it) puleriiical divi- 
nity, to study it was a proof of old 
fashioned insanity; Paley had driven 
out all the ancient philosopheia from 
Cambridge, tl»e abstract sciences 
had made way for chemistry, botany, 

. mineralogy. «*«;// plurimis alt is qua! 
nunc persecibere l-hujitm egf. But 
that which hurt the old gcittlcinan 
• niost^way to see the Kiaiiagemcnt of 
the«great horse and ail the parade and 
science of this in'enaye go entirely out, 
and tlie yontit take to horsemanship 
by instinct and genius, as Alexander 
did conquering Bucephalus. But, 


mirahile dictu, fencing gave way to 
broad sword, and to pugilism, and as 
if caprice w'ere nevo: to end, every 
young lady began to study Sheridan, 
Nares and Walker, and to feel the 
most fastidious delicacy upon the 
pronimciation of the most common 
words. 

Thin the old guntlcman could not 
say tvftc a teete *‘fe) or, nv/ 

shoe (Monsieur) without oi.e of his 
daughters crying out, “ My dear papa, 
1 do assure, you, that is not the way 
to pronounce it;’* or if speaking his 
vulgar tongue, he talked of bagonets, 
(bayonet?) potecaries, cowcu tubers, 
chaney, viitlcs, and the like, he was 
sure to see some boarding school 
miss endeavouring to suppress her 
laughter, or to hear some pert jacka- 
napes assert that Narcs in his orthoepy 
had stigmatized the old pronunciation 
as vulgar, and had taught the ^orld 
how to speak properly. 

The old gentleman was often 
nettled at these interruptions, and 
was resolved to supply in the educa- 
tion of his sons, those deficiencies 
from which he had experienced so 
much mortification.. He therefore 
commanded that I should be kept- 
totally ignorant of Greek, and know 
very little of Latin, but that I should 
be piade most erudite in French, (a 
great advantage in possessing so com- 
mon a commodity.) Of all things 
he enjoined that 1 should be a pro- 
found »rthocpi.st, and study to be- 
come the very oracle of pronuncia- 
tion. This last injunction proves that 
the opposite, if wrong is not always 
sure to be right, for my worthy pro- 
gen it ignorance of orthoepy never 
indicted upon him half the incon- 
venience, that my proficiency has 
in'dicted tnisefy Upon me. The 
wretchedness of having a musical car 
and an accurate knowledge of pro- 
nunciation, exceeds all belief. 

How often have I been tortured in 
the stage box of Covent-garden theatre^ 
by hearing our great classical actOE* 
John Kemble confound the thy and 

with Mce' and 1 remember 
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once having lost one of the finest 
passages of Shakspcarc by his excla- 
mation about “ an old man’s herd,’' 
(beard), one of the best scenes of the 
play had passed before I could com- 
prehend his meaning, and a second 
scene was nearly gone before I could 
recover iny comprehension from the 
surprise into which this mispronun> 
elation had thrown me. On another 
occasion, I w'as actually in a state of 
terror, by hearing the same actor ex- 
claim of the heroine of iher ] ieco. 
By heavens, my soul is full of hairs.” 
(hers.) But dc mortuis nil nisi honnm 
— ^'I'liis actor, liowever, has, to my 
torment, left a legacy to the stage, of 
pronouncing the lung 1, like a squei zed 
Y — thus kind is /'cj/ewer/, although the 
parity does nut take place in miiid 
or wind. 

I have never been much aflt?cted by 
the mispronunciation of tlie clergy — 

I was from my youth accustomed to 
the orthodox monotony and drawl, 
and my mind is always tO(» intensely 
wrapt in visions of the third heaven to 
criticise the parson’s pronuTJc;atioii of* 
particular words. 

But the bar, Mr. IMitor, the bar, 
the bar — it is torment for an orthoc- 
pist to hear the mispronunciation of 
these gentlemen of the long robe— 
it is a bar to all the pleasures of 
oratory to hear the king’s English so 
terribly murdered. How it annoys 
me to hear “ a blustering perry-pated 
fellow tearing a syllable to rags”— 
to hear a lawyer wiih a red' face and 
purple nose, apply to I lie bench for a 
writ of fiery fact's, (fteii facias) as if 
nature had not already amply sup- 
plied him with that commodity. 
But the great fault of the bur is llie 
confounding the If with the sound of 
double ■ O, thus we have the w'ords 
refoose, (refuse) uiidoo, (mioiic) 
noose, (news) noosciisc, (nuisance) 
and a thousand others ajually barba- 
rous. It w'as but the other day, when 
a counsel, an eminent pleader, was 
reiteiating the words doo (due) and 
imdoo, (undue) that a witty attorney 
in the court observed, “ if he goes oh 
in that manner, he will do me and I 
shall be undone.*’ 1 hold it extremely 
indelicate for any Old Bailey pleader 
to harp upon the word noose (news) 
as it will infallibly remind his un- 
happy client of a noose of anotlier 
sort. The bar are fof ever talking 
of cumbitting, (combatting) they are 
cumbittiog arguments, ciimbitting 


doctrines, cumbilting propositions, 
and cumbitling against their learned 
friends j now I hold cumbitting to be 
a vile phrase. In a late action con- 
cerning a celebrated actress, with a 
court crowded to excess, how strange 
it w'as to hear a great lawyer declare 
that ** It was natteral for the lady's 
buz'^nm to be torn by the noose (news) 
of ills inconstancy.” This was 
Qoubl) absurd, for the very action 
arose out of the gentleman's refusing 
to tic or be tied by any matrimonial* 
noose. 

But the ill choice of words, and 
positive solecisms, aie as common at 
the bar of the h-gal profession, as at 
a bar of a less dignifieil description. 
Thus we hear a council declare, that 
** if his hands (not his tongue nor his 
papers) had not been tied by his 
instmcliims, the proceedings could 
not have been quashed (a most vile 
pliiTise) nor his client nmi sooted wnd 
saddled with expcnve'"* A karnod 
jurlge is for ever using the phrase 

whelber or no," (not) and in all 
proper namc^i pronouncing the cau as 
a double ee. Thus a Mrs. Beaumont 
is Mrs. Bcemout, and we suppose by 
a parity of reasoning, a beauty would 
be a beety, and a beau would be a 
bee. 'J'hc authority of a judge in 
matters of this sort is extremely great, 
and the bat barons legal accentuation 
of the substantive record, owes, says 
Walker, its origin solely to the habit 
of a learned judge of his day. 

1 remember, when a student in the 
box, losing my place in an anxious 
trial, from my simplicity and igno- 
rance. A learned counsel af)er con- 
temlir^g for half an hour for the only 
point ill dispute, kepi saying to the 
bench, “ i\ly Lud. your biidsliin rvill 
si'O that il is quite clear, it is undoubt- 
ed and bojoud dispute.'* In the 
simplicity of my heart, I inferred that 
no lawyer w’ould trouble the couit 
with arguments to prove what was 

quite clear and beyond dispute,’* 
and I departed in peace, but the next 
day 1 hmiid to iny astonishment 
that the counsol had spoken on the 
point for two hours longer. 

As physicians are nut orators, the 
bar compose the most intellectual 
auditory, and the highest school -of 
elocution in the kingdom. How lament- 
able is it, that from negligence they 
should commit the faults I Jiitve been 
pointii^ out, with many scores of 
others pf the same description. T. 
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FLOS INCOGNITA. 

I KNOW not its name; but a lovelier flower 

Never bathed in the freshness of dew-fall or shower — 

Never bask'd in the sunbeam while sweetly it shone. 

And at evening^ smil'd out in a light of its own,— - 

Nor did ever kind heaven so love to imbue 

Any floweret’s young eyes with the best of its blue. 

As those that 1 see peeping up at the sky. 

And winning each iiioinent the soul of its dye. , 

It hatli the dark stain of the violet's leaf. 

In whoso deepness of hue is a shadow like grief ; 

But the gay sunny mingling of warmth and of light. 
Where all that is pure and is joyous unite. 

Which kindles around from the face of a child, 

£re life and her lore its fond lopk^^ have beguiled. 

From the taper of bliss which hath flung on a gaze. 

Thus doting and fix'd, the full charm of its blaze. 

Though its bed is a bank which the briar hangs over. 
You'd swear it can see through its thinly wrought cover; 
Aye ! see, perhaps, ev’n where the planets tell 
One another w'hat buds they have touched with^their spell. 
Before morning awoke them in blushes and weeping 
To feel that they must have been look'd upon sleeping ; 

See !— yes, there's a ray on its meek bosom gleaming. 

Oh I mellower, softer, and welcomer far. 

Than ever could be from the tender eye streaming 
Of any but him, the one favorite star! 

I know not its name, — and I wish not to know 
What e'en from the tongue of the heartless may flow; 
Though, perchance, I have heard it — as oft as our cliime 
Pealing out its dull hymn ev^ry noon and eve time. 

Yet 1 knew not they spoke of my fairy-leaf'd blossom. 

Nor knew they I made it the rose of my bosom ; 

Then, still — but by me — will I deem it unseen. 

Or unmark'd as my lov’d one, my soul’s garden-queen. 
And here, — ^in a world where the heart cannot hold 
In its hallow'd recess, as the diadem’d lover 
Of Romo, his wood-spirit £geria, of old, ' 

Such another fair shade, but all eyes will discover. 

All tongues trumpet out the the soft secret, till sped 

Is its charm for the star whereby it long had been shrin’d. 
Like a vase-full of pVrfume, whose treasure hath fled. 
When unclos’d, and left bare to the thefts of the wind,— 
It is sweet to have sofiicthh%g ^ — although but a gem 

From Flora’s green robe, such as yonder is glowing, — 
To dote on with passion loo pure to condemn. 

And without any apul that wov ^d mock at us, knowing ; 
As soiiiething to sigh and to smile o’er, in turns. 

As the fever’d hcrart’s ague now freezes, now bums : 

And oh ! if desire had been always content. 

With enjoying just so much of heav’n as is pent 
In the tender blue circlet of yon timid flow'er^ 

No angel would ever have fall’n from his sphere^ 

Nor would man have had still to lament for the hour 
. That overshadow’d his £dea— the heaven he had here. 
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Dkaji • • • • • 

1 sir A hi. not quickly forget the hour 
when we j)arlec! at the quay of #■#**, 
and the Captain shouting ‘‘go on,” 
the miraculous power <d‘ steam, with 
remorseless haste, separated fathers 
from their faniiWes, childreii from 
their parents, lovers from their mis- 
tresses, and me fiom ray friend. 
With whatever i‘xpectations we may 
part from llie land of our birth and the 
liome of airectiori ; with whatever 
eagerness the restless activity of youth 
may tliii\.t for change ; liowever curio- 
^ily may stimulate ; or how'ever rich 
ntid glowing the colours in which 
imbition may paint “the goodly 
prospeel'* that lies before — ^foncy 
eouma'Is the feelings we cherish with 
the forms we love, and as the moving 
ocean bears u:» from kinsmen and 
friend.", the lieait gmdualTy sickens 
srith the s'^idiiess of solitude, and teels, 
that prospective aiUicqjation is a very 
iiiadc<iiMte remedy for the desolation 
of the present. Parting with friends 
on a journey and for a season, presents 
a softened but striking analogy, and 
excites feelings not altogether dissiini- 
Inr to those produced in the minds of 
surviving fiiends by that more painful 
separation, when the soul is sc'vered 
from its earthly moorings, and launch- 
vA upon the ocean of eternity, whilst 
the waves of time beat mound the 
home of ihc departed, but his spirit no 
longer dwells upon the waters. 

Futliere am 1> philosophising wheii 
I might have been relating, and in the 
language of modern elegance, bonnjT 
you with moody seiitiineiitalisni, when 
I ought to enliven you wdth animated 
rlcseription. The promise which I 
made when quitting li eland, to wtHo 
you some account of the impressions 
excited by a ebauge of country, did 
not (as you disparagingly anticipated) 
fade from iny roinembrauce as tlie 
shores of my native land receded 
from my view; on thc^contraiy, it 
frerjucntly recurred to my recollection 
during the voyage and journey, and 
friendship like a partial debtor re- 
solved, tl altliough passed most 
recently it si- u’d be the earliest dia- 
c^harged. 'J’l’o tossing of the packet, 
and the rolling of the coach, having at 
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length censed to annoy me, 1 shall 
now proceed to execute my inten- 
tions. Imagine me then, straining my 
t to catch a last glance nf that 
land which was scarcely visible- -Iho 
cBirk shadows of a winter evening 
JoiTK.‘d w'ith a dense mist falling around 
— bppresised with .symj>toins of inci- 
pient sea sickness, turning, not fioni 
an cxubcniiice of social feeling or a 
desire fr>r society, but because I Avas 
fatigued with my own thoughts and 
out of love with the woilu — to ex- 
cliaiige frigid glances and some half 
dozen common place n.marks upon 
the wcalhcr, or the probable duration 
of the voyage, or tlwj skilfuliie.'.s of 
the Capiam, or the sea-worthiness of 
the ve3^.cl, with the cold, strange mor- 
tals, whom chance made my cora- 
• panions, for the first, .and perhaj^s the 
last time, Hut no ! on coiisideratjoii, 
1 shall not plague you with the com- 
mon place minutiae of a short voyage 
in a steam packet — the a.ssumptiori of 
rcscrvcdncss which your every-day 
pei^ple mistake for dignity of mamiers; 
the sudden, but natural transition from 
this to li*rward imperiinence or offen- 
sive hudbonery— the resolute bearing 
with which a group of luxurious 
landsmen resolve to resist the a{)- 
proaches of sea sickness, and “ enjoy 
tlie evening by a promenade on the 
deck;’’ the gradual defc.ction which 
treads upon the heels of this firm 
resolve” — another uuJ another, tot- 
tering towards his berth, (like the 
tlirc’f-bottic'-men in our grandsircs 
days falling under the table) and 
leaving the deck to the sailors who 
are rejoiced to be quit of their silly 
inquiries, and perhaps some straggling 
passenger, a half- pay lieutenant in a 
marching regiment who made a 
voyage to the West Indies during the 
late or, some travelling shop- 

keeper, wdio being a boy of spirit, 
(Iha-t was the phrase) forsook his 
fathers counter and snug back parlour 
iu a pi-oviiicial city, to seek his for- 
tune in .the romantic character of a 
cabin-boy, but rcturuod in some six., or 
eight montlis, (like a coimteifeit coin) 
too much worn and battered to liave 
any desire remaining for new sptjcii- 
tations, and quietly condescended to 
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• It himscli' down to that occupation, 
^or which nature and his prudent 
parent hud originally designed him. 

Details like these, have been ob- 
served by nine out of every tm per- 
son« who cross the Channel, and have 
been related so frequently, that a 
repetition on the present occasion 
could neither be novel nor interest- 
ing. I shall, therefore, take you 
quickly over those briny league*! 
which cost me some weary hours to 
pass, as a reader listlessly iliirs over 
the pages which a “ jicjor devil au* 
thor” had nearly cxcoriatetl his os 
froiiUs in endeavouni to produce. 

Keliold me then ! landed for the 
first time “ on the sacred soil of 
Britain but before 1 penetrate fur- 
ther, I beg of you to btur in mind 
whati, had ( any talent for arrange- 
ment, I should have set out by remind- 
ing you, that my persijiial observa- 
tions having been hitherto exolusii-ely 
confined to Ireland, my opinions of 
England and English manners have 
been formed by contrast or simi- 
litude; so that emotions of surprise, 
delight, disappointment, or disappro- 
bation, have beim excited in my 
mind, by customs, circumstances, 
and appearances, which a native 
of Scotland, or the continental 
countries, would pass unnoticed, or 
survey witli feelings decidedly op- 
posed to those which influence me. 

Having premised thus much, 1 have 
little ditficiilty in recalling the first 
objects which attracted my attention 
at laniling: these w(rre the masters 
and agents of the several hotels busily 
engaged distributing their cards of 
address, and courteously soliciting the 
custom of my fellow passengers* 
This practice, if I recollect right, does 
nut generally prevail in Ireland, and 
trivial as it may seem, its absence is 
attributable the union of two prin- 
ciples which have done much to 
retard the commercial prosperity of 
our ill-fated country — apathy and 
false prifle. The English trader neg- 
lects no opportunity, and leaves no 
fair means untncrl, to extend his busi- 
ness and increase the legitimate end 
and object of industry — profit. In 
his^untry, it is not considered degra- 
dij^ for a man of business to employ 
pdbional exertions for the promotion 
of his own interest ; nor does he find it 
necessary to support what is termed 
** respectability/* by aseumiiig the 


silly habits of a Spanish hidalgo ^ but 
in Ireland iiuforttiiiatcly, the character 
of a trader is estimated by a spurious 
standard; men of business ailect to 
despise the very means by which they 
live; they deem it a disgrace to en- 
gage in occupations for which nature 
and their condition in society has 
adapted them — and should an Irish 
grocer measure out tiia and sugar to 
his custoiners — a publican draw ale — 
or a baker deliver bread — his credit 
would soon be utterly lost; it is 
probable his shop would be en- 
tirely deserted, and certain that he 
and ins family would sink into com- 
parative i»j -ifriiificance. 1 fancy I 
hear my friend iiujuirc by what unto- 
ward Vitality I clia.. **d, during so 
short a voyage, to fall in with the 
tvade ivitids'/ A trifling eiiciim- 
staiicc wliich might have been placcxl 
as a text, but will serve quite as well 
for a commentary, must explain. 
Taki ig breakfast this morning at the 
house of a friend, who resides in tbt; 
city, (you are sufliciently acquainted 
with the locale to know that a part, 
and comparatively a small piurt, of the 
great metropolis receives this title, 
par e,tcellcnce^) I chanced to look 
into the sitroet, and observed a person 
of respecdable, and even prepossessing 
exterior, purchase two or three brace 
of wild fowl at a poulterer*?, and 
having concluded liis bargain, he took 
them unconcernedly in his hand and 
walked composedly through one of 
the most populous streets in London 5 
Having directed the attention of my 
host to this circumstance, he assured 
me that the person 1 liad observed was 
a merchant of considerable eminence 
and well known " upon “Change.** 
Upon my expressing some surprise at 
what I had witnessed, my friend turned 
towards his bureau, and' drew iiirth a 
printed paper, containing the names 
of those who had subscribed for the 
relief of the distressed Irish, in that 
dreadful season of scarcity, which 
we all remember, witli the amount of 
the several subscriptions annexed i 
the name of the wealthy and* liberal 
merchant— -such as 1 understand he is 
— who saved sixpence by taking home 
his purchase from the poulterei-*8, stood 
high in the list, and attached to it I 
beheld tile amount of his princely 
donation — one hundred pounds! You 
remember the dandy hosier who whs 
uninteniioDally shouidcred into a ken- 
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uel in Sackville-street, and rising ‘*iu 
mtipassioncHl rasa'* to return the as- 
sault, perceivocT Thai the innocent 
executioner was his futlier’s porter 
bearing a heavy load of Caniiemara 
stockings, flij ctiibarrassiiirut may 
give you some idea how I lelt, upon 
receiving the tacit rebuke of my city 
friend. So it is in commercial Kng- 
land^ where wealth is estimated highly, 
and integrity still more, but where the 
character of nicaifti<\ss is never ilTixcd 
to that which is not intrinsically mean. 
But something too much of this. 

All Irishman ti availing in England 
meets at every forflslejj, with appear- 
ances which kcliiigly rcriiiud Itiiu 
that Im is only a visitor. The cxleii- 
^ive cultivation ot the lands — the 
air of ,u«atiui5s and comfoit wiiioli 
reigns in the dwellings f)f tlie pea- 
santry ; the absi lice of the unseemly 
ilungiiill with “ the brisk hciald of the 
nioruiiig,''* industriously sciaping at 
its summit, whilst the inatroii-Iike 
parent of ten oi tuelve young pigs, 
with her musical family, reposes in 
calm dignity at its odoriferous base — 
above all, the complacent countenance 
and sturdy dL-meanour of the peasant 
hinistdf, iinjiress thcj Irish traveller with 
the coiivictiou, that he now breathes 
the air of a land, where indigence has 
not stampcxl the peasant’s brow with 
thedoi'p furrtivs oi c.ire, nor centuiios 
of misrule strangleil the tender iVelings 
of liimiaiiity, ami subduevl to fawihug 
and servility, — souls, which nature 
funned manly and independent. 

Nothing can be more erroneous 
than an ojiinion which prevails pretty 
generally in Ireland, that the lower 
classes in Jhigland, are sulky and 
wanting in civility. An Englisiinian 
in his .intercourse with strangers, <loes 
not display the obsequious ami studied 
eoinjduisaiice of a Frenchman — 
neither does he betray tliat consi- 
derate and sometimes obtrusive desire 
to please which is obscrverl in Ire- 
laniSl — and yet he is by no means 
disobliging. Ueinand any common- 
place courtesy from an Englishman, 
it is not performed with genuflections 
and grimaces — it is not accompanied 
by epithets of rcsjiect and expressions 
indicative of the donor’s satisfaction — 
but it is besfow^ed without ctfort or 
icfused without any aflectation of 
regret. Entering SVestminster-hall 
for the first time yesterday, I recol- 
lected that ;i professional gentleman 


with whom 1 desired to communicate, 
was engaged in the Excheriuer-couit, 
and observing a number of workmen 
employed executing some repairs, t 
accosted one, inquiring the way to- 
w'ards the Exchequer-court? “ Don’t 
know I’m sure,'* w'as the reply. I 
pae«icd on, and meeting another work- 
niuu at a distant end of the building, 
repealed my interrogatory — ** Can’t 
^11,” was the laconic answer. Thus 
disappoinled, I had just resolved to 
repair to an adioiriing coflee-house 
and apply for information,- when a 
]K*rson who was staiuliug near and had 
overheard my iiKjuiries, approached — 
and bis manner and appearance 
joim d with a lich racy accent, left 
little doubt that the land of potheen 
and pijtatoes claimed him for her 
own.” ‘Ms it the Exchequer-cti^>r/ 
your honor would be afhr knowing?” 
said Pat ; 1 replieil in the aliirmativc;. 

Then,” said ho re^ollltl•ly, but lifter 
a momenr« hesitation, “ 1 11 find that 
out for you — Holloa/ f-iirry JVIurpfiy," 
beckonmgto a follow labourer who was ' 
occupied at some distance-—** come 
here and show the JontUniftn the 
Excheiiuer-cviro*/.’’ Larry Murphy 
lust no time in advancing towards us, 
and hearing my iiicjuiry reiterated, 
.stood lor a few minutes dangling one 
of till' uncombed jetty locks which 
hung like festoons over his cars, and 
tliiowiiig a most comical expression 
of inquisitive sagacity into his coun- 
tenance, rciilicd to my qiJtry, by 
“ May be its the Coot f. of Coniuion- 
Pliip^ (Picas) your honor wanL, for 
that's over yonder," pointing to the 
opposite .side of Ihc bail. Fortunately 
at thi.s inoiiieiit 1 espied the individual 
whom I desirt'd to sec, and xans ccrc- 
monic concluded a /cfer-a-ZiVc, in 
which my communicative countrymen 
would probably have coiisiiiued much 
time, and whilst they burtlieued me 
with information altogether uninterest- 
ing, have left me m primitive igno- 
rance of that particular point upon 
which I was anxious to be en- 
lightened. 

1 know of nothing that so soon im- 
presses a stranger with an idea of the 
superabundant wealth— 'the pecuniary 
plethora which a fit lets the people of 
England— as those fantastic buildings, 
whether denominated cottages, villas, 
mansions, castles, or abbeys, that meet 
the traveller’s eye at every turning of 
the road, as he' is rolled along in the 
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most secure and comtnodious public 
veil ides, to be found perhaps in any 
part of the \\o rid. Kver^ possible s-tyle 
and variety of architoetuie — Dutch, 
Kiiglish, Grecian, Gothic, and Chi- 
nese, • arc frequently seen jumbled 
together in unequal proportions in 
the Same fabric. In Ireland when an 
overgrown trader — in loyalty or any 
other profitable line ot business— 
niis-spcndshis ncciimulationsby ImiM- 
ing riltiT an absurd hisliion, and in 
dctiancc of the ordinary rules of 
arrhitc< turn and goofl taste, the iHlilicv 
becoiiiOR identitied with owner, 
and is quickly christeued and inii- 
versallj' kiioivn as, such a one's /h////, 
or sucii a one's whim. Hut in Kng- 
laiul the mania for archita^tural follies 
and w/mwi.v, is not confined h» the 
commercial and trading coiiiiuiiuity, 
but has leached the highest quarters, 
and presi.mls such countless evidences 
of its pn’valence, that the most per- 
severing ingenuity must be batiled in 
any uttcnipl at clussitiralion, aiul the 
most approved system of tmiciiionics 
w’ould iirovc ulh'rly unavailhiir, if 
applied to retain the ilistinclive appel- 
lation of I'Jich purticubir spei'ics. 

'Hie houses of various cl < 'script ions 
which litci-ally line* the high-roads m 
Knglaml, cannot fail to attract ilic 
attention of every passing stniiiger, 
wlio IS involuntarily, led to consider, 
how prodigions must be the mass of 
consumers when purveyors are so 
numerous. A census founded upon 
such a calculation, however , would 
probably be found inaccurfile, should 
the calculator neglect to e.stimatc the 
poeuliar habits of the people, 'rruth 
is. if the Sftnoir rirre consisted in a 
devoted attachment to the plate and 
the can, John Bull w’ould lK.*ar away 


tlu’ palm for politeness fix^m all com- 
petitors, as he alre^icly does for many 
mni-e sterling virtues. Allentive as 
John is, howevLT, hj good cheer, his 
desires are nut limited by it: lie ap- 
preciates and enjoys all the ** ciratiue 
comforts” in a degree, and to an 
extent which the humbler classes of 
Ireland would find it dillicult to con- 
ceive. The plenary indulgence of any 
habit or appetite lre(|ucntly leads to 
particular iMstances«iOf excess, aud an 
Mnglishniarrs ardent rcg:ird for all 
that is cmw/ioA/A/c— a word whjcli 
lias never been accurately translated 
into a foreign hm^juage — soinctimes 
exhi) :ts liirii in a point of view, w here, 
though not l.•M^Tn)ni>lc, he is confc.ss- 
cclly ridiculou-s.^ Row far Mich iiidul- 
geiK-e allccts his disposition or moral 
character, I sliall not now htop to exa- 
iniiic, but this at least sceni«‘ clear, 
that when the labouring classes find 
many conifoit.s indispensable, they arc 
aioie arJxiou.s to acquire and Ics^t 
likely to mis-spend, the nu-.ms by 
which roiufoils are procured, 'I'he 
path of Irish politics is a narrow and a 
beatcit one, hut I haz.ird nothing by 
predicting, that as the lower classes in 
that Jess fortunate country liecome 
impressed with the advantages of 
domc.stic decency and eoinloit, tlu'ir 
.sv^cial i'ondition iiiiLst tic prnportiori- 
abJy improve<l, and the hvlings of 
regret c.veiled by the tardiness of th(‘ir 
advaiiceineiu. in llu' scale of civ lU/a- 
tiou, be succeeded by surpiizc at the 
rapidity of their progress. 

This hitter ha.s rvtended to sueh an 
unreasonable leiigtti, that I am lorcwt 
ahriiplly to conelicde, Sornelhing ol 
‘‘the iiKKlcrn Habylou,” and tfie 
millions who inhubil it, iii my next. 

W. 


• As j'hen a Lomloii riiceliniiic aud tiis wile visit, tbc galler> of a llicnliv*, 
and for employ mem durino the tedious five riiiiiiitus that elapse tictweeu the acN, 
load fhemsedves with nii alluwauce nf irit:;it, hrcvid, and beer, which half a dozen 
French druguous would coiisidcr iiluiiidiuit fur a day^s rations ; or whan a '.miiify 
thick set fellow, perhaps a eofd-he.*iv/*r or hluek.sniilli, whose hardy and vigoiniu 
Jorm the fabled tnuxl.siiips of IJlywcs could .scarcely aflect, is liearing on 

one shoulder a ponderous load, whilst the otbci is ciiciinihored tiy a light uinhrella, 
to protect the Uetivuiv person of 'the ho|der from a^pn.ssing .shower. 
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<'IIUISTMAS COMKORTS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


•* ’I’i*! Ihc seHsoii for fiTcnds nnd rt*Jatiofis to rauet. 

Still rlo.scr to link by the pleosures eiijoypil, 
l’ho.se bonds \%liirh pmbsir niiui ‘o man, making' sweet 
'riiMi life, wliieli without them, !>• ilrenrynnd void.*’ 

C. Bloom yiKLU. 


SiJt.'fi arc tne words of llio relative 
ol him wlio 7c?t/-s Uohort Bloonitleldj 
of him wliose immiory must Ixj olic- 
(isih.^1 as Ion*;' sis genius is deai touui 
Miii^lisli tt‘i lings, siiul its misfortunes 
regretted hy Briti-di sympathies. 1 
have ehoson them (or the motto of 
a fevv thoughts upon this season of 
< ’hristinas ; lirst, for tlieir appropriate- 
ness to the theme, timl tlieii a little 
Avilli the hope that they may be con- 
ducive to tlie keeping alive of that 
interest, already largely excited, lor 
those of tlie poet’s family who are 
h'tt mible-^sed with the “ world's 
goods,” and arouse those, who esti- 
mate talent, not from splendour of 
bicth, but nobility of soul, to visit 
“ thefatherh ss in their atHictioii,” and 
out of their wealth and niunitieence, 
)uescribe a “ medicine to Jieal their 
sickness. ’ The author ot Iho “ Far- 
mer’s Boy” has gone to Jiis long 
home ill poveity, l»e it ours to say 
that :i miti' of relief to his disconsolate 
family has been one of tlio first of 
our “ Christmas offerings." 

It is not for the “jolly wassad- 
bowl,’* the “ smoking sirloin,” the 
“ brown (October,” nor for its iniuccd 
pio.s, its burned brandy, or its turkies, 
those insignia of the lime, that 1 Iiave 
ever looked upon “ jiierry, merry, 
Christmas tide,*’ as tiui most delight- 
ful season in the year’s calendar. I 
love all these it is true — £ ilo my best 
to play a wclcxnne pjirt in the happy 
comedy of wiiich they arc tlie iiiei- 
deuts and prijperties, but tlie twiuity- 
tiflh of December Is my delight, for 
tliat.it is, truly and indeed, J^hc magnet 
that attrui' Is kindred and kind together, 
that ci'ineiits old friendships and 
iTcates iicw', that allays difFercnees, and 
tomeuts love, that brings tlie parciit 
and the chdd, the. lirothtr and tlie 
sister, ihoijgli miles divulc tluMu at 
otiicr periods, under one roof, and 


about one beartli, and teaches every 
one (inspiring tliem with the sacred 
character of tlie hour) to be for one 
day in charity with all maiikiiid.** 
Aitlioiigli I have too much of gid- 
dines-s and gaiety in my composition 
to assume the character of a men- 
tor, 1 may still be permitted to ob- 
serve, that however moderns may have 
•^urpassied former days in the march 
of iliscovery, and the advance of spe- 
culation, they have lost, without at- 
taining an adequate cipiivalent, much 
of that beautiful simplicity, and many 
of tliose innocent delights, whicli 
some twenty years ago, the holiday 
of iny chilclliood marked our joyous 
coiniiieinonitions, and our jovial 
anniveisuries. In the “ halls of my 
fathers” were ever assembled on o/o* 
Christmas days, tlie old and tlie young 
of all i’elaiioiishi}>s — every young leaf 
and strong branch tliat were depen- 
dent upon the parent trunks, tlierc 
was not one link [M^j-mitted to be 
absent Irorii the clmin of atfectioii and 
alliance, one shaft to be away fioiii 
the pillar of our house’s order; deiith, 
di>ath alone could derange or detract 
from the completeness of the whole f 
The “ seven ages of man” have Filvh 
nobly coinineutod upon, it was for us 
to personify Ihum all. AW “pride 
and pomp and circumstance” iisuip 
the uiisophistieated oigies of my an- 
cestors— the “ infant” is left to whine 
his “ cliildish treble” in his “ nurse’s 
lap,” and not at graudtather\s feast 
board ; the *“ schoolboy” is, at best, 
but pciTiiittod to have his companion 
at home, but dares not enter the 
presence eliaiiibcr, where dandy un- 
cles and lisping cousins float in stately 
and feathered pomp adou a the over 
furnished drawing-room. The old 
fashioned silver tipped bruivii jug, 
fouiuiiig with ^]>icod and homebrewed 
wine, is superseded' by “ green 
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ChrUimas (\mJorU and Charade riatiri^. 


eyed** cliaiiipfugne glasses and hock 
tumUers. The ** shephents hi/mn^* 
and the cradle son^^'* with which 
we were wont to do service, lo the 
evening, give place to dainty sere- 
nadus, and equivocal “ melodics;** 
the winters tale, or the instructive 
recitation, yield to guinea whist, three 
card loo, or more fashionable ecarte. 
In fact, every thing is expensive ; ^it 
may be every thing is elegant, but 
whether ev&ry tiling is as delightful 
as in 

cf ^ — tho.se golden days of yore 

When Chri-simits was a high daj*,” 

I think not quite so susceptible of 
proof. 

But however 1 may deem this 
cliange incompatible with the remi^ 
nisceiices which I shall retain of the 
olden time, till blighted memory 
seeks its tomb,'* 1 nm still thankful 
that enough remains to make us merry 
and grateful when old father Christ- 
mas/' with his robe of mistletoe, and 
his crown of holly, comes amongst us ; 
enough to dissipate all spleen and ill 
humour, those hobgoblins engendered 
of envy, and which ill assort with the 
airy spirit, and bright coruscations of 
hospitality's jovialities. We have 
still those characteristic and yet un- 
modernized relics of other ages — the 
Christmas carols, and which the 
piety and poetry,” as has been 
somewhere observed, of our proge- 
nitors have immorlaliscd.” What 
though their madrigals do not ** take 
tlic senses prisoner,” though their 
music be not ‘‘ most excellent,” yet 
the cause hallow's the attempt, and 
when some village choir, stationing 
themselves beneath my lattice, raise 
their chorus of thanks to the star of 
Bethany,” I am too much wtaiied, 
for the moment, from earth, to con- 
sider “too nieely,” the discordance 
of the measure, or the perfectibility 
of their metres. Not to recur to 
the age of Tertullian, and oilier 
classical authorities, 1 would here 
refer my readers, who ate imbued 
with a pred I lection for such love,, 
lo the “ Popular Antiquities” of 
Mr. Brand, for much that is curious 
on the subject of the Christmas carol, 
and for some outre specimens of that 
song of thanksgiving ; perhaps, how- 
ever, I may here be permitted to oiTer 
a single example of more modem 
days, and one which 1 deem some- 


what bettor in thought ami expression, 
to the generality ol such ooinpo- 
silions. I heard it sung by the 
choir of my parish church . 

** Ri.si>, Christian, ri.su ! the .star of love 
Smiles in its ilirone of sky, 

And tell.s, coninii.vHioned from above 
Of life and victory ! 

Up, up the word o*er world.s Jjath ran, 
Peace, peace on earth ! goodwill to man. 

Tlic Saviour, God! Ixi comes for all. 

He comec, and all an; free ! 

(His robe the honv’ns — liLs conch » 
btfill — ) 

Bend, bend the lowly knee, 

Uaste, Imitib'y meekly, pTesanls bring 
And join the “wi.se iiieii's*’ oiTuriiig! 

Rise, Christian, rise! hark, rai.-e ! 

Tlieir adorn t inn bong, 

And one glad shout ol heriild prai'-n 
Springs from the sacred tiiroi):* ; 

Risti, ye. have won llie virlory 
Fiir Christ Is bi>rn in Bethany ! ’* 

And wu have those ereat.urp.s of mi- 
micry, the mummers too ; tliosc w-ho 
come upon us like brief chronicles of 
by-gone times. tattcrcHl represcnlativi's 
of buried centuries, who cornpid us 
to retrace our ri'aiiing that wo may 
converse with the “ lordv of misrule,^* 
or “ Christmut princes,'^ when such 
were, for a short hour, great people 
at IFhitehalL I'hose we still have, 
and J should feci that I was parting 
with old acquaintance, w'ere they also 
to ** depart hence,” and give plai e 
to newer, but le^s cbaiacteristic, ac- 
compaiiiiuents of our annual holiday. 
“ S?aint George, that man of courage 
bold,” tJic “ Turkish knight, conic 
from a foreign land to light,” and 
even “ little .Johnny Jack, with his 
wife and family on his back,” are to 
me to the full as entuilaining, as the 
harlequins, clowns, and pantaloons of 
Robert Ell is ton or Charles Kemble's 
glittering pantomimes; and althuiigh • 
w'e may in vain look for a Grimaldi, 
an Eilar, or a Blanchard, in the ranks 
of my Uitterdemalhms^ we shall find, 
we come to consider it nicely, a 
great deal more “ method” in the 
“madness” of their de.'jigns. Well, 
a continuaiice to their triumph? may 
W'C still meet with them as forming 
** part and parcel” of our Christmas 
oigies; and long and late may itln: 
ere they get pushed from their stools 
of supremacy, or *• famine uiid the 
ague eat them up !” 

These, and a hundred other de- 
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linlitfiil rccrcalivcs arc the property of 
tin; presc'iit season. Are they not 
calculated — health shedding its heaven 
about us — to soften tlio rigour of the 
winter's arm, to hide, as it were, with 
a beautiful garment, the. desolation of 
iKituie, to physic sorrow and recreate 
joy, to make us thankful for the good 
we have, and grateful for any that may 
L»e in store ? Assurerlly they are, and 
under tfieir influence lot us hope that 
every village heafth will still at 
Christinas and New Year’s tide, rc!ii>imd 
with old fashioned luirtli, social, be- 


nignant, virtuous hospitality, every 
mansion have its muster of fellowship, 
and its assembly of content. And, 
then, as each patriarch of his family 
shall 

Rouse (he blazing midnigbi Are, 

And puff the crackling fiiggoLs higher,’' 

may happen to all of us to confess 
how much better it is to be content 
with the joys we possess, tlian to 

“ Fly to others which we know wot of.’’ 

J. Stuart. 


CAROLINE. 

A rOJlTRAIT PROM LIFE. 


Soft pity in her eye of blue. 

Enchants the raptured gazer's view. 

Love dwells upon her lip of roses. 

And on her cheek of softened hue, 
llis magic grace discloses.' 

Loose flow the hicks of nnt-brown hair, 
riiat shade her brow and bosom fair, 

And with oflicious duty, 

( \»nceal from fond admiring eye. 

The gentle tear of symjxilliy. 

Of varying glance of beauty. 

Her check in tranquil hours is pale, 

Ihit modesty’s suffusing glows. 

Can at the voice of praise prevail. 

And with the lily blend the rose. 

Her brow is marked with pensive grace, 

A nd we can read in tliat fair face. 

Some woes have fallen to her share. 

And pierced hci with their dart. 

And that the gloomy sway of care ^ 

Has touched her heart.* n 

Yet when with sweetness free from guile, 

Her lip is dimpled by a smile, 

*Tis like the stealing summer gale. 

That fans the rose-bud of the vale. 

And softly dries the pearly gem. 

That glitters on its fragile stem ; 

'^ho views applause witli mild disdain. 

Nor heeds her listening votive train ^ 

To wisdom gives tier only care, 

A nd scarctHy knows that she is fair. M. A. 
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TO A FRIEND. 

liv in«»rcy ceapo. kind girl, forbear. 

Nor seek to lend this aching breast. 

To seJircU the tale of anguish there. 

The bitriiiiig thoughts that never rest. 

l**or me no hope of fortune gleams. 

No fond and faithful friends arc mine, 

Eor me no sniilo of' beauty beams. 

Save that soft pitying one of thine 

'J’lien talk no more of joy to me, 

1 fear that oven peace has tied. 

And save the love I boar to thoc. 

My early feelings all ar<» dead. 

Oh! cease to mourn, nor dread tlie hour 
Whii’Ii lays this weary head at rest ; 

Then fate may frown, and fortune low’r. 
My home will be among the blest. 


Yes! love may foisake mo. 

And friendship forget 5 
A nd sorrows await me, 

I Imvc nut known lyct. 

Though bounty may leave nu ^ 

So fnul and so fair. 

And foiiniie deceive me 
As tickle us rare. 

Yet T still will adoic thee 
As fondly as nt)\v. 

While I stand thus before I hoc; 
Uepealiiig my vow. 

TJiat death iiiiisl have sliaken 
Each pulse of this lie.irl, 

Eio llic thoughts which you waken 
• Can ever depart. 

That the darkest of sorrow. 

And deepest of ill. 

Forme have no teiror 
if sliarcxl with thee still. 

But if by thoc slighted. 

Of thy love bereft. 

My every hofx: blighted. 

\Vliat for Martanne is left * 

But treasure in memory. 

The last look you gave. 

Breathe a prayer for my Henry 
And sink to the grave. 

Sophia* 
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.\N Ai)VKNTlJREON TIllO HANKS OF THE IVIlSSlSi^lFlM^ 


Aki'imi aloij^ r*nJ dreary re'.idencc 
at one of the"reiiio!.e posts on tiic 
Missisbippi, “niy period of servitude 
bavin expired, 1 iiud at the 

prospect of once more visiting the 
flaunts of civilized man. 'I'he great 
river began to rise, and having long 
ere thij made every preparation to 
leave these des<4ate Kolitades,^.! jo\'- 
fiilly oiiiliiirkod on board “ a. keel 
boaV' loaded with furs ; and thanks 
Ut the rapidity of the ciijTeiif,iii a few- 
days reacliod tlie town of St. Tennis, 
Jhrii the idtinxi thidc oi clvili/atioii. 
lint the moral asjiect of this frontier 
town, was little littcul to afford satis- 
faction even to an unwilling resident 
ill the woods. I [ere 1 found all the 
eiiniiiiig and deceit* of civilized com- 
yiuiniiic^, unmitigated by courtesy or 
refinement : ferocity in its most savage 
form, ininiorylity inircfttraiucd by law 
or opinion, and, in short, all the vio- 
lence, groyiness, and licence of savage ■ 
life, witliout any of its redeeming 
viptucb. alike wallowed in vice, 

ilie versatile native of the Garonne, the 
"ambling duellist of Carolina, and the 
demure hjiecidalor from Coiiiieciicut. 
ft is to be Iioped that S(. Louis, at 
some future day, will be the abode 
of far (lillcrcnt iumat(,‘s; for its situa- 
tion ib lovely, tbc Mirrouiuliiig count ry 
most lertile and beautiful, and every 
physical (juality combines to render 
it ;t brilliiml gem in the lonely regions ' 
of the \vc'>t. 

After a few dajs stay, we again 
piishcil our iiark iroin the shore, and 
floated swiftly dosvii the itiagiiiflceiit 
waters of the iMisbissippi. At St. 
Louib 1 had ollered a passage to New 
Orleans »o a young American, whom 
ronuintie fceliiigh had led to visit the 
Indian tribes. Having engaged in 
one of their wars, he; fell into the 
hands of a hostile nation : but after 
being their prisoner under the name 
of an adopted i.on, for nearly three 
years, h^^ surcecded.at last in effect- 
ing his escape from the banks of the 
Kaiizas to St. Louis, alone, on foot, 
and w'ithaut provisions. Though 
hardships had cooled down his ardent 
impetuosity, he was still the child of 
enterprize and adventure ; though he 
had felt the miseries of savage life, he 
approached civilized society with 
M, Jaunatyf ■ - ’ 


other feelings than delight. The 
hypocrisy and cunning he had seen 
aiit! expeVicnccd in early youth, had 
leftu deep ini|[9rc.ssion of disgust on 
his mind ; an<1 the scenes he had wii- 
nc‘ 'nd ill later years of fraud and 
violence, on tlie part of the TncUaii 
«iadei • on the Missouri and Mibsis- 
sippi, hail made that impression inde- 
lible — had rendered him, in fact, a 
hpitciilative misanthrope, though one 
of the* kindest of human beings. 
Slruiige ! that such an aiioinaly 
should sjniiig iip in so practical, iiiat- 
tcr-of-fact, unroniantic a country as 
America ! \Vccxi»cct similar disposi- 
tions and feelings only ainuiigst the 
wealthy yaiwiV/rt.v uf bairopcan society, 
where eiiimi and ili' gust may he sup- 
posed to arise from having *Melt the 
i'ulncbb of satiety.'* Such a cliaructer 
however, had iho cold, calculating 
niciidian of New England jiroduced. 
When tin; refreshing coolness of even- 
ing approached— and heavenly is the 
evening of Louisiana - how interest- 
ing hccamc our inutuul narralivcs — 
bow w'e delighted to recomit our ad- 
ventures amongst the Indians of the 
Hocky nioiintiiius, the sqnatos of the 
Sioux, and the half-brecds of the 
lakes ! I had ufU-red my romantic 
companion a fair prospect of ad van ^ 
lage and enterprise combined, as soon 
;ib w'O should reacii New Orlciuib ; 
blit an iinlookcd for diba^lcr was des- 
tined to frustrate all oni anticipaiions. 

Outlie ninth day fioiu our depar- 
ture from Sr. I.ouis, we had floated 
down the river live-hundred miles, 
stopping every evening, and making 
our bark fast to the shore. On this 
ill-iutcd evening, we stopped earlier 
than usual ; and •while at om* repast, 
a deer bounded tow'ards tlie river, but 
turning at siglit of us, again disap- 
peared ill the woods. My three boat- 
men started immediately in pursuit, 
while we rcnidined by the boat. After 
an absence of two hours, we began to 
fear that they had lost their way, when 
we were alarmed by the simultaneous 
discharge of at least half a dozen firo 
arms. “ The Indians !*' I exclaiined. 
“ No,” said my companipn, “ the 
Indians dare not commit aggressions 
on the American bank — it must be the 
banditti of Rock Island.” . We bad 
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waited nearly an hour in breath iesi> 
anxiety, forming various conicL*tiire& 
as the cause of our alarm, when the 
American oflLn’ccl lu reconnoitre, and 
bring back tidings of the enemy we 
had to encounter, liaving taken 
sonic cunriiniiilioii and In'* loaded rii'e 
with iiim, he shook bic warmly by 
the liand, Oiul preserve y*Hi, my 
dear fnon<l/* suid he, “ lire nut unless 
for your instant prc.scrvatioii ; if they 
hail \ oil, tell them who yon are ; Ik' 
easy ns to my safety — I shall be lierc 
very soon — farewell.” Ho disappeared 
in the womls. 

1 stood on the short with m\ KHeiii 
my hand, looking anxioi.:.ty around ; 
but liie aitpro«ichui- daikness j.reveiit- 
ed iny ->1 ciii" to ;.ny distance amidst 
the tret w hde the low ing of the bull- 
frog, with tiic screams uiid Mivage 
cries of birds and beasts, rendered tlic 
approach of a stranger nearly in- 
audible. A sudden ru>tlin^ of tlic 
tree^, and tlie neighing of a horse, 
gave the note of alarm ; I had grasped 
my rifle more firmly than ever, when 
a shot through my right arm, laid mo 
prostrate on the ground. Twelve ’or 
fifteen mounted brigands no\y gal- 
lopped up : and one of them aliglittd 
with Ilia tAnaliawk in his hand, ready 
to do wIkH the hulltt, perchance, had 
left undone, when 1 suddenly ex- 
claimed Joseph !” ** Coinineiit I 

e'est Monsieur ' “ Coiiime 

vous voyez.” The coininander of tlie 
troop, a black-looking brigand, here 
roared out, ** Qn’est que cc rado- 
teur dit .1 T Anglais ? — Nous nhivons 
pas Ic terns de dire dcs prieres — finis- 
sons.” “ Par le Sainle Vierge,” said 
Joseph, I will scalp tlie first who 
attempts to injure the inmi who saved 
my life at Pruv U: dii C/iicn P* " A 
la bonne heure,” said the chief ; “but 
what are we to jo with him ? if \vc 
let him go, he wiibbriuj down the 
backwoodsmen Kentucky, and 
clear us out; no, no, charity begins at 
home.” Joseph suggested to the 
chief, “ that if the prisoner gave his 
promise not to discover their band, 
nor the place of'rhcir retreat, they 
might d"pend on id*, oljserving it, as 
it was well known that the Indians 
reposed jjnplicit confide in him.” 
Jti th^s proposu'., ufter considerable 
consultfuion, the chief seemed to 
acquifeiice ; biic no promise was exact- 
edfrom tne» nor luul I any conversa-. 


tion with the brigands, but such as 
took place at iny fnx‘, rrcogniiion by 
Joseph. This iiidhn!'..-j by meet- 
ing whom my Jife w 'iv:. reserved, 

was a Canadian Imut^ ■ had been 

taken pri.soner by the Indians, be; ./nd 
tlie Lake of the woods, and brought 
down tu Prairie i!;i Ciiien, al.’out two 
years htforc ; by sonic presents iif 
blankeU and amimmiLion, I procured 
his liberty, kcjJt bini some weeks at 
niy hut, and then sent him down to St. 
Louis. How he h»d fallen in with 
the babdiui, wiicther he liad joined 
them volnritarily, or had been taken 
prisoner, I never knew; but lie was 
the least \ioleni of an atrocious crew. 
While the b;-*'-! weie insjjc cling the 
contents of niy i»i>- 1 — now mine no 
more, or bivouacking *1 tin; sdiore, 
Joaepli kept constantly by nie, as if 
to save me from any relenting of his 
comrades in their mercy. lie iiiforin- 
cd me that they were on their way to 
intercept a body of travellers from 
Natchez, when coming in sight of oiip 
.three boutinen, who were cutting up 
u deer, they hud fired and killed them 
on the spot. This iidoriualioii he 
cominniiicated hi ai few words as 
pos-^iblc : for iliongli he seemed 
pleased at having it in his power to 
refjuitc the service i had formerly 
done him, he avoideii any convorssi- 
lion with me ; w bother he was 
ashamed of his nofarious course of 
life, or what is more probable, that 
he wished to avoid incurring the 
suspicion of his conjpuiiioiis, by hold- 
ing inuidi talk with’ a prisoner. 
Though he w^as silent, he paid me 
pery attention, and assisted in dress- 
ing my arm, which his o<c;2 rifle bad 
disableii. Thus far he was my bane 
and antidote.” — It may be necessary 
to • ;*) >')mcthing about this usbociii- 
tioD ■»*’ Irec-booters. 

Previous to the cession of Louisi- 
ana to the United States, the wilder- 
ness that lies between Now Orleans 
and the Ohio was infested by tlie 
refuse of Europe and America, in the 
cha-icter of money coiners, note 
forgers, horse stealers, and highway 
robbers ; while the islands near the 
mouth of thd Ohio, or along the wide 
expanse of “ the great father of 
waters,” the Mississippi— were in- 
habited by ferocious pirates of every 
country and tongue. Of these danger- 
ous neighiiours, the Spaniards, as 
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being naturally — or at least from the 
earliest pieriods of history, a people 
of frcc-booters were the most numer- 
ous ; but there lacked not psalni-sing- 
iiig scoundrels from Nantucket and 
Boston, as well iis hcacbchoppers from . 
thebiinks of the Seine, uho still per- 
severed religiously in their former 
habits. freinnd^ the most fruitful 
source of ^ve^tc^ll popiilalion, scr t 
some of its mimerous wild bo\V* 
to carry on tJuf war in l^ouisiaua ; 
and they were iVojii their fornicr ex- 
perience, powerful euxiliarics to the 
native bands of free-booters. The 
proverbial venaliiy of the Spanish 
government at New Orleans, furnished 
ihc various oulhnVs of the Mississippi 
ami its banks with every facility in 
plundering the traveller on the river, 
«'!* ill tlie forcit, and in disposing of 
the booty In the citii:s. A robber was 
occasionally arresti'd, hut l-juity 

or conub ance of the al- 

lowed him to escape with iiu|iiinitv. 

1 say f'ouuiDaurry for it was generally 
believed Ijv the inliab’tunts of the 
Upper Country, (on the Ohio) that 
the banditti would not be so auda- 
cious in tiu'ir attacks, alinosl within 
sight of tiic Spanish f«>i ts, nor so care- 
less of disurne, as to Ire'jiient the 
hi Ilia rd-r vans of New Orleans, mi- 
iesscljcv had ‘■/.’cuiu d a friend at head- 
quarters, bv uiving u|» a tithe of their 
pliimlor. 'riu* horses, saddles, and 
Other property of the nufortuiiate 
traxclUrs v. lioui ilicy iiatl murdered, 
were ojieniy sold in the towns. It 
would ha\ c Ik-cmi latnitft: for them to 
spare the lives of those they plun- 
dered; for though there was little 
prospect of their traversing tlic wilder- 
ness without horses or food, yet even « 
a ciiance escape iniglit rouse the hardy 
back-woi.dsnien of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, to risq cn masse, and clear 
the whole country of its dangerous 
inliabitaiits Indian or Kuropcan. 
OiU’C ihc spirit of the hunters of the 
Oiiio was up, tl.*c Banditti knew that 
llicir d.'feat ami extermination were 
at liaiid. The iion-arrivad of travel- 
lers from Natchez :iml New Orleans, 
was Ihu^ usn.dly attrlhuted to the at- 
tacks of the Indians, a very coniinon 
occurrence in all the froiil’cr settle- 
ments, and which the Americans 
amply retaliated, hy shooting the “ red 
men,'* wlierevcr they were found, like 
so many /era: nalurce. 

Such were the miscreants who in* 


Tested the banks of the Mississippi, 
and the whole uMemess (as it .was 
termed) that lay betw'cen Natcliez and 
the Tennessee lliver. The band 
whom it was my ill-fortune to meet 
with, consisted of thirty or forty indi- 
viduals ; ' but the greater part had re- 
mained at homc^ as they called their 
hi f ng place, about fifty miles from 
tlic river. The ntptain seemed of 
1>tern manners, and was both rc^'pect- 
cd and feared his lawless subjects, 
for they knew his skill and his reckless- 
ness of danger. But at this time I 
saw little of him, for he sot off early 
the next morning after my capture, to 
attack (1 was told) some travellers 
€>n their way from Nalclicz, to the 
Ohio country. Along willi me, only 
remained Joseph, and three more of 
the hand, to cany the cargo of iny 
boat to their sell lament. The land- 
ing of the fufft occiipicd ilic first day. 
Oil the sccomi moi iiiiig they loaded 
tiicir horses, of xviiicii each man had 
four, with part of the cargo ; and 
th<*y concealed the remainder in the- 
forest. 

It is unnecessary to mention my 
feelings on the first night of my cap- 
tivity, my fears of the Aniericpn lall- 
ingalso into their hands, or becoming 
a prey to hunger in the woods. To 
add to tlie misi ry of ni) situation, 
ibc pain of my wounded arm was 
efficient to dispel every i» leu of repose. 
Wo set out i‘or the 
lucus a mm Jucnulo — and arrived 
on the morning of the second day. 
We had followed the course of a 
consulerahle creek for .several miles, 
contiiiiially cro'Miigitin our way, till 
we found it at last dwindled into a 
petty hticam. Here a slight rising 
ground presented itself, divided by a 
ravine, llirougb which the rivulet 
glided. We entered thi>* dark vale, 
which xvas complctfiy shaded by lofty 
tacamores, and eiijo\cd the most deli- 
cious cooliiO'.s 111 the greatest heat of 
stiniiiicr ; pivscnriiig at the same mo- 
ment, .seciiiity trom attack, and the 
utmost brauty of .situation. On the 
wry brink of the stream, iiiuler the 
shade i>f Trees, were spacious Jog- 
liouscs, strongly and ‘ not inelegantly 
coii'miciiMl, witli massy rails in front 
of each, a.s a rmlo species of defence. 
Several btahles were grouped round 
the houses, in w'hlch were kept their 
own horses, and those they plundered. 
'J'he sedentary inenibcrs of the band. 
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about a dozen in number, came out 
to miset. their. comrades; but though 
thiey were greatly surprised at the .sij;ht 
of .a stranger, they made no remarks. 
They seemed occupied solely in 
dosing away the time of inaction, of 
inglorious case, by the aid of wine, 
riiin, whiskey, andcigars. WMieii our 
ronipany afiglitcd, Josejdi took me 
to the bouse he possessed in coiiimoii 
with three others of the frcc-bootcrs^ 
and soon after prepared for me a 
most fdentifiil, if not very elc* 
gant repast. . Strong rollec without 
milk, fried venison, luigc quantities of 
ham, warm cakes, Bordeaux wine, 
Madeira, and various kind of liqueurs 
wore heaped profusely on the table ; 
and the fatigue of my journey gave 
me sufiicient appetite to do honour to 
Joseph’s liosjntality. Thirty-six hours 
intercourhe w'ith the banditti, had 
taken off my fir^t uneasincS'S, ami 
cohfc que vnfilrA nuw cheerfully par- 
look of whatever comforts fell in niy 
way. [knew that I could not better 
my situation, that regret was unavail- 
ing ; and not being at any time tlis- 
pojjCil to luake tilings worse by mor- 
bid reflection on the past, or niclan- 
t.'holy anticipation of the future, 1 
now cihpticd my bottle — or rather my 
ample pot of Bordeaux, with nearly 
as nnichi^'^z/x/o ns M. dc la Rennie) e 
fiintxr//\ t*ic prince of gouriimnds, 
could hn\e done; and then by inciihs 
of rioiiic delicious liavautiuh cigars, 
i>iiiokcd myself into forgetfulness of 
itiy caplivity, an<l comforted myself 
a^iiiiiNt future tlangers, by wisely re- 
flecting a/oi'.s covnnr a/ors/ 

On the f«)urlh day the captain arri- 
\eii with his party, in the utmost ill- 
iunnoiir with himself, bis band, and 
all mankirid; for be had been disap- 
pointed of his expected prey^by the 
pure malice of the Yankee merchants, 
who instead of rcgularh' encamping 
every evening, as well disposed travel- 
lers otiglu to do, had thought proper 
to hurry on :Uiiiost without halting 
for three whole tlays. No wonder ' 
tliat the captain was highly chagrined 
at losing ” 0,000 dollars, the amount . 
of tlie booty he t \pccled, as he told 
‘the baiiclv *^And wlyit would you 
have done witlr it?” said one of his 
couqtrymen ; “ C'c tjnc fauraia fait? 

dc Dieu! you would have 
your share, y<ni sneaking imhccile ; 

^ few more such prizes w'oiild have 
fhtude the fortunes of us ail. I should 


then have returned to la hvlie Frame 
and* established in the city of Bor- 
deaux the most supedtc, the most 
ma^nifiqitc Cafe in all Europe — Vvila 
^cqm fanraU faUP* The establish- 
ment of the ('afe being unavoidably 
deferred, he determined to enjoy 
himself ns far as eircuinstanccs w'OuUI 
permit, for he was a i'rcncimian, as 
well as a free-bootcr ; and accordingly 
he invited the whole hand to a banquet 
on the following ilay- In spite of his 
disappointment, he treated me witli 
great civility, and tolil me to sit close 
liy him at tlic fete, to avoid dispute 
with his turbulent associates, llow- 
ever anxious Li I avoid their revels, it 
was not safe to abst’ot myself on this 
occasion ! I therefore .1 :»de a virtue 
of necessity. 

Besides the captain, there were 
four French men or Camulians in the 
band, and they naturally, or rather 
na/ionally, became the directors of 
onr app'-oaching feast, 'fheir activity 
and skill were beyond ;i11 praise. 
From this time 1 have never doubted 
that the French arc born with the m- 
nate idea of cookery. The scene «)f 
the fdtc was in front of the cajitain’s 
house, wimre all tlu* lahles of the 
settlement h.id been joined to- 
gether in u spot sheltered from the 
Min. When the company assembled 
to enjoy the good things set !)cfore 
them, 1 remarked tho following 
among t>thcr cowfor/abi/ia. An enor- 
mous saddle of rmiAon flanked by 
tlie usual bwx*etuicats, griiced the 
centre of the tahh*, and was dispensed 
by our host, the Borilelese, JVi. de la 
Tr.ijipc : tw'o mammoth — tool est 
nUimmotk ai Amrriqttc. — See Volnry. 
Two uKiniinoth turkeys were at either 
end, under the immediate eoimnand 
of reiiegado Georgians ; countless 
hams aiul cabbages were .siiperiii- 
teiuleil by Virgiiiikns ; two fruc^ 
blooded Yankees AT/f down before some 
huge pumpkin pies — detlruo Vnnktc^ 
orum; while the volunteer rra/aura- 
/. us of the estabiibhmeiit had wisely 
kept together to obtain a reasonable 
share of the fricasecd sipiirrels and 
onion soup, ^he choice salad of tho 
swamps, (seasoned by some fragrant 
flax-seed oil) and of the ample bowl 
containing some nameless cowteousn^ 
or nlla potlrida^Mvherc swam in loving 
union, fish, fowl, reptile, and vegetable. 
As far as regarded the messes of their 
companions, the Fienchmen had 
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ncquitietl themselves of their cominis- 
>«ion, a merveiUe ; ami from the ano- 
iijiilous odour that titillated iny olfae- 
lory organs, I had no doubt tliat they 
had done c^qual justice to thcmsclvos, 
that they had put uii ample store of 
li/ards and btilUfrogs into their owti 
iiiiilligatawny. The silence of the 
jiiiests was evidence of their satisfac- 
tion — 1 mean the silence of 'the 
tongue, for never was a greater cla- 
mour of uiasticativii than upon this 
occasion : it was equally loud ftoin 
the turkey carvers, the Virginian ham 
and cabliage caters, the greasy chops 
<if the frog-catchers, anti the long yel- 
low faces of the Yankee devourers of 
l)uinpkin pies. The good fare seemed 
to inspire e\ery one with good hu- 
iiioni, and drove the demon of dis- 
tM)nU:iit even from the crabhed-fnee 
of oiir care-worn captain. Alter the 
viands were removed, fruits, wines, 
••pirits, and eigars, eircnlated round 
flic table, ami every tongue was now 
vudoosed. 7’ii(nr conversation it is 
iimieecssary !o detail, since it related 
o<dely (o their [iredatory incursions, 
the dangers flay had run, the prowess 
(hey had diq)layed, or tlie wantoiincss 
of’ eruelfv uilh which they had cxer- 
« Ised iheir power. W'hcii the wine 
began tti take ctlccl, and dirK's were 
<lispi:iyeil in hostile array, 1 retired to 
my hilt. 

I was soon joincil by the captain, 
\\ho conversed with i.ie the remainder 
.jf lIjc i‘Vi'nnig. lli' (:ilked <jf the 
nnniLry i.-l' I'lMnce, \e\v Orleans, St. 
Otaiiiiigo, and various other subjects, 
bill made no alluMoii to his own pro- 
t i i-dings, till ha|)pcnjiig to mention 
ihe ilangir his men were in of iiii.r- 
ileriug each otlier in their fits of in- 
leiiiperaiue, he at once expressed his 
tliagiist at fhnt vice, with which he 
vOLild not ri'proach himself; and then 
I'et’oining more familiar, candidly coii- 
fe.»i.eil that he had been long tired of 
his violent eour^e of life, but that from 
hi^ nii’^lbrtiine.s, and the inipossibiJity 
of re-entering so«‘iety with his tbrmer 
rank, lie saw }u> alternative but to 
t'onfiniie his career. , 

'i’he most interesting particulars of 
his former life that ) learned from his 
convei'sation on this and some suc- 
ceeding evenings, J liave condensed 
into a short narrative. 

Louis de la IVappc, at the early age 
of twenty, was sent by his father, a 
wealthy uiercliant of Bordeaux, to 


superintend hi& estates in the island 
of St. Domingo. He was there re- 
ceived with West Indian kindness and 
hospitality^ was pleased with thfc plan- 
ters, was ‘ beloved by them, lived 
happy; and when business required 
his presence- in Europe, at the end of 
five years, he left the Island to the 
iinivr-’al regret of the whole white 
and coloured population. Soon after 
his arrival, he visited Paris, to sec its 
refined society, its theatres, and never- 
ending variety. Here he became ac- 
quainted witii the mmablvs voids of 
the time, the young men of fortune 
or fashion, who tiieii figured in the 
dangerous salims of the Kite Richelieu^ 
or behind the scenes of the Oficra. 
He was initiated, of cor.rhc, into all the 
' secrets of fushioiiabiu extravagance, 
and saw too many of tiie nyniplis of 
Ivrpsicftorvj for his peace of mind, 
or the btahility of In’s Jiitiire t’ortunes. 
But this was not all. 'I'lie demon of 
plat/ took possession oi‘ iiis bosom ; 
and llio fucililics of gratifying that 
passionin the capital were so inimer- 
oiis, that once within its vortex, there 
remnined little chance of him escap- 
ing without- total ruin. His losses at 

play, however, were not so consider- 
able during his slay in Paris, as to 
have important infinenee on bis future 
life if the //abd itseli* hail not become 
rooted and inveterate. After a few 
months absence, he returned to his 
father an altercil, and by no means, 
abetter man. In Bordeaux be coni- 
nienccd the same career of extrava- 
gance; but liL father dying soon after 
and leaving no other sun, il became 
necessary for liiin to return once 
more to t!n3 West Indies to look af- 
ter bis inheritance ; here tlic cares of 
business wcancii him for a time from 
his unlin'tiinute habits ; lint witli the 
settlement of his afliiirs, eame idleness 
and ennui ; gaming w.as resorted to 
as a pleasant oxeitation — as something 
to occupy tile initid : and the usual . 
eonscqlienecs followcil — loss, cm- 
barrassniciit, and ruin j Estates 
were mortgaged or sold to supply the 
means of extravagance, or to clis- 
cliarge debts inmirrcd: till in the 
year 17 ^ 0 , lie disposed of the last 
plantation that remained of his for- 
iper sjdeudid possessions. AVhen every 
debt was discharged, he found that 
five hundred dollars formed his whole ' 
reinaiuing fortune ; and with this 
pittance iie was too proud to remain 
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amidst the scenes of hn former mag- 
nificence. He retired to Baltimore in 
the U^iited States. Money was not 
at that time, nor |)crha];is ever was^ 
indispensably requisite to commence 
ext<^*nsive business in America, and 
M. de la Trappe bad as inuch to 
begin the world with as most of his 
enterprizing neighbours. Biiglishmen 
were the only fools who embarked 
their aitm money in mercantile spefn- 
lations ; the consequence nniurally 
followed, they soon round their funds 
slipping through their fingers, and 
becoming transferred to the pockets 
of their scrupulous ronipetiturs. Onv 
Borilc!c.sc began business in partner- 
s|jip with an American, as corn mission 
merchnut in the city of Baltimore. 
Former connections in the Fi cnch 
West Indies, sun! knowledge of Inn- 
guages on the part of the Bortielcbc, 
attention to the details of business 
on the part of tlm American, and the . 
favourable, oircnmstaiices of the mo- 
ment, gave them soon as much 
business ns they could manage. 1‘hey 
became g<*uerally known, and having 
the appearance of doing well, be- 
came of course generally respected; 
their capital rapidly accumulated, ami 
the diritnrhcd state of Knrope ena- 
bled them to realize ciiornums pro- 
fits by the Irnnsiuisvion of Fi‘cn< h 
West Indian produce to France, luuicr 
cover of the Aiiicrican flag. Jn JT.O'T 
an opportunity prcscntc«l itself of 
making large sums by the jrnroha'^c 
of coflec in St. Domingo, and after 
three years absence, M. de la Trappe 
again returned to Port-au^Pnncc. In 
ten days he had cxinipicted his piir- 
chasc^ sent <jlf two vessels for Bal- 
timore, and was himself on the cve 
of embarking, when he was sudden- 
ly seized as a conspirator, thrown 
into a noisome prison, and there re- 
mained witIio.it enquiry or investiga- 
tion, for the space of five months, till 
' by the temporary predominance of 
another fiction than that which had 
detained him, he at last obtained ids 
liberation. At his release he found that 
his former ivimtining friends had . 
either been nuii lcrcd, or had left 
the Island, and he considered him- 
self r.vceediiigly fbrtnnatx* in being 
olfbred by a luimai ^ iish captain, 
a passa^ to Baltimore. Hb hasten- 
ed to Ids warehouse on his arrival, 
but it was shut up; he was told tliat . 
a few weeks afler liis deparlure, hit ' 


partner had /e^ed,had made a compo- 
sition with some soi-disnul creditors, 
and had then removed to New Or- 
leans ! 

After many inquiries, he found 
that tv\'o vessels of the same name 
as those he sent from St. Domingo 
had arrived at New York, where 
their cargos w^e disposed of for 
the benefit of unknown persons ; it 
was thus Eisccrtaincd, that his part- 
ner had stopped the ships on their 
voyage up the Bay of C'hesapcakc, 
and sent them to New York, to ac- 
conjplisli his abominable robbery with 
case and security. For such a' fraud, 
fifth redrc.^> vas to be expected from 
the laws of the T^'nted States, and 
7ione from those ul Orleans, 

then u Spanish Oolony. The 
rrenchmnn thus found liuit all his . 
good rcsoJulioris, good conduct, skill, 
and jiersevcrance, had been of no 
avail ; and that lie was now reduced 
to a nore deplorable state than he 
had ever been, lie went to New 
Orle.ins, found that his lute jrartner 
hud purchused a valuable sugar 
plantation near tin' city, and was 
making a brilliant fignu; among the 
dasliing planters of Louisiana. The 
cw'iiuJlcr and the victim of his fraud 
soon met near tiu! Cn/r A*., the resort 
of inciehanU'.; the rtv'iicinnaii laid 
hold of his antagonist, wlio innne- 
diately drew his j'C'tket coinj>anion — 
Me por/tCi coujuidiftn />/' nxrj/ pfan- 
tcry — his dirk, and aimed a blow ; 
the Bordelrii; retreated a step, drew 
liis^ pistol, fired, and laiil the ruffian 
swintllcr dead at his feet. He return- 
ed to his hotel in the Rue de la 
Marrhv w'ithoiit opposition. As soon 
as evening lent shades to his ffight, 
he left the city, travelled through 
various parts of Texas. Opelousas, 
and along the banks of the western 
hftpous ; after many adventures, he 
met part of his present associates, 
in the filth tavern on the hank at 
Natchez ; joined them in their in- 
e.irsions, displayed superior address, 
temperance and precaution; became 
their leader, and about two years 
before, huTl established his band at 
tlicir present retreat in the wilder-- 
ness. 

Such wqre the principal facbi that 
1 collected from the Captain’s conver- 
sation ; .but though I doubted not of 
liis general veracity, 1 thought it sin- 
gular that so short a ‘space of time 
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iboulil have rooteil out almost every 
spark of humanity from his bosom. 
Aceonlins to his own acknowlcclg- 
iiient, he had become perfccllv indif- 
ferent to the shedding of blood. He 
was a misanthrope both in principle 
and practice. My o\\ n jjrescrvatiori hu 
attributed solely to iny having saved 
the life of Joseph, one of the most in- 
telligent and enterprizing of his asso- 
ciates. 

Three weeks had now elapsed mucc 
my captivity begaii* and time rollctl^ 
on without bringing any prospect .A' 
release. About half the baml hod 
set off sonic time heforo for Natchez 
to dispose 'of their plunder, and to 
purchase nocchsarics I'or the cstablisli- 
incnt. ft was contemplated at their 
departure that their aliMiiice would 
not excc'cJ two week^i; lliat period 
was approaching, and 1 was waiting 
anxiously for the moment when the 
Captain would fidfil liis proiniiTe, and 

§ ive me a horse to go to New Orleuiis. 

lilt I was not destined to travel with 
his permission, nor under the jirotec- 
tlon of his band. One ufternoun, we 
licard a gun fired in the woods, appa- 
rently not far fioni us; the bund 
assembled; and concluding that it 
riiust be sometrav cllers chasinga deer, 
they set oMt to ivcomioitre and siir- 
•prbe them. None remained behind 
init myself ami Joseph. We were^ 
greatly sorpriscil by tin; non-arrival of 
the band that night : morning appc;u*- 
ed, still no appearance of them; but 
towards evening, we heard rcpeatcil 
shots in our vicinity, and at last one 
of the band cairn; gallo[niig up, all 
covered with blood, and desperately 
wounded. IVo ii>-istod him from his 
horse, but his weakness was so great, 
that be could merely inform us that 
' be believed “ that the Captain and 
all that went out with him had been 
massacred by the Tndians.” Nothing 
of the particulars could we obtain, 
for the angel of death already waved 
its dark win^s over him. While wait- 
ing the result in fearful suspense, a man 
ill European dreis came galloping 
along the stream, followed by sever^ 
Indians, on foot and on horse-back. 
I walked out to meet tlicm, making 
the usual signs of peace. The horse- 
niiin dismounted imniediate1y> and 
running up to embrace me, 1 recog- 
nized my lost frienil the American. 
He instantly enteied the huts, was 
fired at and missed by Jos^h, at 


which he drew his pistols and was 
about to send the bandit to his last 
account, wdicn I interfere}, ahfd with 
di/ficulty saved his life. Thus far iny 
debt of gratitude was paid, the CVrjD- 
taiti's liosnitalitiet 1 could nerer re- 
turn, for ne hud that morning been 
numbered ‘‘'with the things that are 
not.*^ The Indians now came strag- 
gling in. about thirty in all; - and hav- 
ing lighicd durge fires in front of the 
liuib, they were .soon busy in preparing 
a repast, of which we all partook'. The 
following was my friend’s account of 
the means by which he had saved hiin- 
selffrom the robbers, and uccomplished 
niy deliverance :< — 

“ 1. had scarcely left you, (said he) 
when 1 heard thn trampling of horses 
near me, and saw two men coming up 
-cautiously, looking round on every - 
side: 1 was in an open part of the fo- 
rest, and saw no chance of escape. I 
succeeded, however, in getting behind 
a large live oak, and in a I'ew' mimitas 
wasiiuppy to see the whole band ride 
past me. I then silently followed 
them to the river, saw tlicm convers- 
ing,. heard the shot fired at you, and 
the subsequent negotiation. I then 
glided off again to the woods, as caii- 
iiously as 1 advanced to the river; and 
as soon as 1 got beyontl liearing, I 
travelled rapidly on, first direct from 
the river, and then towards the N. W. 
which course I followed the whole of 
that night and next day. Along my 
{Kith I found a few {/Upaws and clms- 
niiis which rci’rcssed the hunger that 
began lo nitack me. On the second 
nii^lit, i took two hours rest, but took 
care not to fall adeep,! tin n conlinued 
iny journey the vvliole of next day, 
occasionally jiicking up some papaws 
and wild gnqics as I pass(*d along; 
travelled tim whole night, wIkmi i 
, took some sleep at tlay-hreak, con- 
tiniiiul my journey acain till the 
middle of the night, v. lien 1 took 
my first sound sleejx On nw^aking 
sonic hours after son rise,, I was as- 
tonished to find two Chickasaw Indians 
sitting bchidc me. I'hcy had {perceived 
me while jiassing along, and with true 
Jndian feeling, had not disturbed niy 
slumbers. I explained to them my 
situation as far as iny knowledge of 
Indian dialects enabled me; when 
they informed me that they, along 
with somelkiiiilies of their tribe, were 
on their way to the western banks of 
the Mississippi, because the constant 
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inroads of the Americans had spoiled 
their hunting grounds Tlicv turned 
back with mia to their eiu'tuuitinent, 
about ten miles utl^ where 1 was re- 
ceived by the whole tribe with great 
kindness ; the sf/itawn iuiineiiiately 
prepared some venison and corn cakes 
^ lor me, and you may imagine: how de- 
^ licious they were after living four days 
on papaws and wild fruit ! As soon 
as my meal was over, the warriors of 
the trihe: assembled round me : I t6Id 
them of my adventures among the 
Kanzas, how 1 had become htnncsii'Jc^ 
came with you from St. Louis, how 
you were attackeil, and how I escaped. 
I then endeavoured to persuade^ them 
to rescue you and your cargos but 
they would not consent j for the rob- 
bers,, they said, had done them no 
harm, aiul 1 believe, they were rather 
afraul of them. Still I remained with 
the tribe, hojjing further entreaty 
might prevail; hut had it not been for 
the arrival of anotlier part of the 
trilie, 1 should have been altogether 
di$ai)poiuted. The hope of booty, 
which 1 was continpally holding out, 
at last prevailed: and about thirty of 
i)je young men accompanied by old 
/Cui’/i-a-poi), set out with me six days 
ago to attempt your delivcraiiee. I’he 
Indians knew to williiii twenty miles 
of the hiding |)lacc, but as we knew 
not the strength of the baud, wo W'cre 
obliged to he cautious. We sent 
scouts ttrwards the Tenr:es.*.eeeountrv, 
hut uo Iniccs of travelling w^ere found. 
AVe sent iiien also on the route that 
leads from the robfjors’ settlement to 
Natchez, ami they returned immedi- 
ately with rlu* joyfbl intcliigence of 
having seen the marks of 30 or 
horses, from wdiicli we concluded that 
one half at least of the garrison were 
absent. J now approached to within 50 
miles of this place, when 1 Iclt all the 
Indians but two, wlio came along with 
me to a part. c>f the wood where wc 
imagined w'c diould be heard by the 
robl)ci*s. 1 fired a gun, and we then 
galloped i>if to join our companions. 
The robbeiN sallied out as I ’expected, 
and followed oui tracks till they canic 
to a s'l/i fh'fc, wlu re we' bad taken ef- 
fectiial precaiitioif^ to conceal our fu- 
ture progress. 'I he banditti here sc- 
parateiL to scour tin: forest, while we 
remained in their immediate neigh- 
lHnirht>od. All w'n;> quiet during the 
' night. At day-break, I perceived two 
of the rubbers approaching; I imme- 


diately appeared in an open jiart oi' 
the wood, aud galloped off in the 
opposite direction. After blowing ;i 
bugle, as a sign to their associates, 
they pursued me two or three niilrs 
till I approached a hollow, where I 
had placed most of the Indians in am- 
buscade; this I rode past, with the 
two robbers not twenty yards behind 
me. The Indians fired a volley, and 
they both fell, pierced witli many 
wounds. On stripping one of tliein, 
.1 found a handsoaie French pocket- 
book, with the name “L, deia Trappt\ 
Bordeaux^ 178 J.” We continued to 
approach cautiously, and soon came 
ill sight of three more of the banditti ; 
thc}^ gallo[ d up to us, fired tlirir 
rifles, and wouiislcd two of our In- 
dians; but we soon ^ tlunn down. 
We afterwards fdl in witi. the rest of 
the band w‘ho were seeking for iis,aiid 
wc have altogether settled about 
twelve or fourteen, as far as I can col- 
kx't. But ailer putting them down, I 
should not have known where* to find 
you had it not been for that groaning 
scoiindrcl (the womidi'd robber) who 
galloped oll'after I had >\onndcd him, 
nud thus shewed the road to tliis biding 
place. But all ihat’s (v.i'-t — now for 
the future. We nmsl leavi* thisijiljuc 
to morrow to prevent binpri/e ; for 
though we may he able to cope with « 
the remainder of the band, they may 
bring twenty other free hooters along 
with them.'* 

After the rndiaiis had finished theii 
supper, wx* brought out two large kegs 
of whiskey, and they miou sal down to 
hard drinking, while we tfiok cart: to 
uncork the kegs of wine and spirits 
that reinuiiied, to pre\eiit them .get- 
ting so much as to begin murdering 
each other. While the Indians were 
busy at their cups, wc visited the hut ' 
where the spoils were kept, and 
brought away whatcvf:r was mnst 
portable, including some valuable furs 
of my own. This night, the last I 
passed in the scene of my eaplivity, 
sleep was a stranger to my eyelids. 
The vicissitudes of the day were too 
strange not to give rise to many and 
sad reflections. The Indiaiis, mean- 
while, afttr their deep carousing, had 
fallen asleep, all but the venerable 
Kin-ka^oo, whom neither a|^ nor fa- 
tigue could disable from keeping watch 
over his companions. At day-break, 
we prepared some cotfee, roused the 
Indians, told them wc must set ofl* 
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immediately and that they must hasten twenty years have now elapsed; but 
to distribute the plunder, llie dis- I have never seen that ‘ Uii^ty river 
tribiition lasted three hours. We then since 1 was prisoner to 'the Bordelese 
left the p:lcn of robbers and emerged and his band. My American friend 
into the forest. At our first evening repaired soon after to Philadelphia, 
halt, we found that Joseph had es- (then tlie spat of government,) where 
CBpcd, but we made no search after ' my statements of his conduct to ■ 
him. On the 'fourth day, I reached and — — , (Secretaries of State,) pre^ 
the Indian encainpmcait. I there pro- curi^d him the Commission of Captain 
cured horses and guides, and acconi- in the regular army, and the appoint- 
panied by iny late deliverer, the nsent of Indian agent for the Missouri. 

American, continued niy journey to He is now General , and one 

New Orleans, • of the first meu in the American Rc- 

Thus ended iny adventure on the public, 
banks of the Mississippi. More than ^ V£nato.j$. 


THE DESTRUCriTON OF SODOM AND GOMORUAM. 

’Tw'AS morniug, and the richly tinted sky 

Tlirew down its licains of purple on the waves 
Of far-famed Jordan, swelling full and high. 

And heaving liis broad breast, like one who braves 
With scorn the threatnings of an enemy ; 

Tile wild bird left his eyrie, and the cfives 
Which the fierce flood had hollow’d in the shore. 

In luuitnurs back returned the torrent’s roar. 

I 

fn clearer brightness still the sun shone out. 

Rut not in genial brightness, for the sky 
With red clouds waso’ercast; and all about. 

The air was sultry j and the frequent cry 
Of iiiidniglit prowlers, on their hasty rout, 
ileticating to their dens to shun the day# 
f'*i‘ll on tlio ear with sharp and sudden thrill. 

Like hall-told uincns of approaching ill. 

And on the cities of the plain it dawn’d, 

Tluit awful day ; yet they hud nought cf fear, 

/Mbi'it so late a heavenly voice hail warn’d 
. The dwellers there, that peril’s hour 'vas near : 

'I’licy heeded not those words, and ptouilly scoruM 
That prophet voice, nor would its dictates hetir , 
luit scoff’d at him who told the tale, and deem’d 
It w'as the fantasy of one who dream ’d. 

That morning rose and look’d upon a crow'd 
Of revellers at the banquet, warm with wine ; 

And lov»:ly maids, round whom adoring bow’d 
Young devotees like pilgrims at a shiine; 

And music's voice was there, and soft or loud. 

Rose the grand chorus or the plaintive strain. 

Till the heart danc’d with rapture, and the eye 
Sent I ho stern glance of hiipiot» pride on high. 

And there was heard the sackbut and tlie lute. 

And harp and timbiol join’d their plca^t tone ; 

And there was one array'd in gorgeous suit, 
i'’inc gold and diamonds form’d the glittering zone 
J2. J/. Janttart/, ISrJo. ® 
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The Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Thft.t bound her virgin bosom ; with light foot 
And timid step she moved toward a throne. 

Where gems ana scarlet shone on eitlier hand^ 

Meet shrine for her the fairest of the land. 

Her foot was on the golden footstbol plac’d. 

Tier form beneath the canopy of state. 

Her ivory breast a single red rose grac'd, 

A thousand menials at her signal wait. 

And warriors throng around her throne ; in haste 
They fill the goblet, andSrith hearts elate 
Prepare the gallant pledge — the signal’s given, «. 
TDrain'd is the bowl, the anthem soars to heaven. 

JLoud fWelL'd that varied minstrelsy, and high 
Arose the mighty strain, as when above 
Seraphic voices waxe the melody 

And golden K^ips are tuned to songs of love ; . 

So rose the strain— *tis hush'd, and such a cry 
Hath rent the air, as if the demons strove — 

Again that shout of terror rends the air. 
bike the wild yell of crowds in mad despair. 

I 

Scared by the din they rush in wild dismay 
From out that hall of wassail, young and old 
Gathering tbgethca^ every eager eye 

Upon the crimson clouds above is roll'd — 

Now think they on that propbet ; still the cry 
, Of horror meets the car, till e’en the bold 
Stand chtird with awe; they speak not — hark f again 
Bursts the loud shriek— that seer hath warn’d in vain ? 

Like statues stand tJiey rooted to the spot. 

Bloodshot each eye, and pallid every cheek ^ 

The dreadful pause is o’er, it fix’d their lot — 

Deep darkness hath come down on all ; they seek 
Bach one to find his home, but find it not ; 

Wild horror reigns and silence $ the loud shriek 
Qf fear is heard no more; the forest fowl 
Are still with dread; ceased is the wild beasts howl. 

*Tis done ! ^tis done— ^-the clouds are cleft in twain. 
And from them falU a hell of sulphurous fire 
Fast lashing through the darkness; now again 
The volley thickens, swells the deluge higher. 

In waves of liquid fire across the plain ; 

It almost meets thy wall, Gomorrah; Higher 
It comes, it scales thy tallest tower. 

Sulphur the wave, and lire the drifting shower. * 

llark! to the mother’s agonizing groan, 

Ibc roar of flickering flames, the rush of winds. 

And the harsh crash ofiofty toweis o’erthrowii, 

1‘he bellowing of the forest, as ascendS 
The broad blaze 'mid its giant trees ; while down 
On its thick foliage of green, descends 
A shower of burning rain, to sear and blast. 

For mercy's hour bf profil'd help is past. 

’Tis silent, save at intervals the crash 

Of some burnt towci ; and the last shriek of those 



• The Evening Hour. 

In arony wlio clie^ as o'er them dash . 

The hot red billows, which for ever close 
O'er their proud palaces; die red flames flash, 

. .. And on the blackness of the sky there {i[lows 
A broad but tremulous gleam of ruddy light. 

Fearful to see, like meteor of the night. 

Grim desolation sated with his piey. 

Hath ceased the work of death— -long years roll'd on 
. And the hot waves red gleam hath diecTnway ; 

Declining slow, fl 'st faint like beams at dawn ; 

Then feebler still, and feebler, till the ray 
Which heralds* mom, alone and earliest shone ; 

For Jordan roll'd its deluge o'er the plain. 

Where beds of fire oppos^ its course in vain. 

Still pours one stream its waters o'er the spot. 

Where Sodom and her sister cities stood — 

Their power, their years, almost their na^les forgot ; 

But o'er, them now black heaves a bitter flood. 

Well named “ the Lake of Death" — Jordan is not. 

Unless yon shallow stream, where weeds and mini 
Choak up the nanrow current, be the same 
Which hold in days of yore the Jordan's name. 

Tht^re rings full oft by night the lion'Aoar, 

And the hyena's snarl, when from her den 
Savage and gaunt she comes; the dreary shore 

The grim old Arab dwells upon ; and when, • . 

In hours of gloom perchance, the breezes pour 
Their dismal wail along the joyless scene. 

Listening he stands, and nears with half-drawn breath 
I.oiid yells of anguish from ** Thk Lake of Death.” 

VIATOR. 


THE EVENING HOUR. 

Sweet is that hour whose twilight shade has given 
A milder radiance to the arch of heaven. 

When raised above the world the lifted eye. 

Rests on the blending glories of the sky. 

As the last brightness ol departing day. 

In mellow splendour softly fades away, ^ 

And glittering in the dew each tree and flower. 

Breathe of the balmy freshness of the hour. 

And the faint breezes from the distant hill. 

Sigh through the grove, and die along the rill. 

Who has not proved the sweet enchanting power, 

The magic influence of the evening hour ? 

Who has not felt each gloomy thought give way. 

Soothed by tfie scene and charmed beneath its sway I 
Till holy feelings lull with soft controul. 

The strife and anguish of the troubled soul ; 

Mild resignation in its depth appeanf. 

And pekee,— 'and heaven itself descj^d in tears. 

A. S-— — D. 


4S 
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THK UKi\ CONTRE. 

** Vencit taciUi curVa seiir'ctii 


I ABC accu&tomed to take a long 
ramble, ami, as my excursions ar^ 
always poribroicd qn foot, I have 
acquired the title of pedestrian. It is 
now near a twelveinonlh since I had 
occasion to visit the village of N. 
about the distance of five milts from 
my residence. It was a cold dreary 
day in December; — ^there bad been a 
fall of snow the night previous, and 
the sloping roofs of the^ cottages were 
each a hoary shot tj— it was not of 
sufficient de])t)i to totally hide the 
brown witlicml htlds, but only to 
cover them with a thousand small 
white patches the trees and hedges, 
as the wind, loaded with stnbll sleet, 
moaned through tljeir naked blftacla's, 
S‘et;ri*('fl to bewail the season ;J^black 
ragged cloiuU floated along the sky 
ill item inait?ty, and crowded in 
quirk succession into tlie horizon, 
where they forniLd one vast dark 
z<-»ne— in shoit, tluj wdiolc hindscupo, 
earth and sky, presented a striking 
picture of inisuiy and desolation. 

I bad procc e»led on my road about 
three miles, and for the last few mi- 
nutes my Attention had been eugagiKl 
by a redbreast, which, tamed by the 
inclemency of the weather, had accom- 
panied me some distance flitting and 
hopping before me, when I observed 
an infirm old man not iur a-liead ; — 
as he was the only person I had peen 
the whole of the way, I (|uickcnc'd my 
pace, and shortly overlook him. 

lie appeared to have^ecn of lofty 
stature, but his figure was now curved 
by the pressure ®f y< ars. He won: a 
drub gieal coat of antiquated shaf.<-, 
but fresh in appi araiice. lie had cii 
lather smull - clothes, and thick 
coarse hose of d^jk blue. Hisj shoes, 
which weie fastened with brigtit steel 
buckles, carried a pair of huge soles, 
which looked almost proof against 
irearj^.and as if tiny W'onld be little 
^orse when their owner should be no 
mete. Qn his head was plq<^ a 
fimnll skim-dish hat, a little inclined 
on one side ; beneath it hung his locks 
of silver grer. His complexion was 
ruddy, and bis countenance, though 


much puckered by time, bespoke 
hiiji a man of temperdte and 
legular life. ' Let »ue place in his 
hand A faithful crab stick, the knob 
of which from long use bore a high 
polish/ and my sketch is complete. 

In our interconrsc with the world we 
seldom fall in .vitli a stranger, but his 
physiognomy makes nn instantaneous 
and lively impn^ssion up^n us either 
to create a predikctioii towards him, 
or a dislike. Amongst the multitude 
and variety of faces with which we 
meet, there may be some we behold 
with inditiference, but the greater pai t 
1 think otfer something striking — 
they attract our notice at the first 
glance, ai'd excite our iutorcst. 

The old luatfs counlonanco and 
whole appearance had an engaging 
ettect upon me. I bad no sooner got 
up to him, than T accor-ted him us if 
he had been an old friend. “A 
stormy day, this, good man,*' said 1 : 
“Have you a long journey before 
you?” My iriendiy ^aliiU: startled 
liim, — hejippeared to bave been deeply 
nifdilatiijg, and not to have observed 
me till he heard my voice, — be turned, 
and guzed upon me an instant without 
spiakiiig, as if to iwollect himself^ 
and arrange his ideas, and then replied, 
with a deep tigh*— “ N o, Sir,— F am 
almost at the fat end now,—! liav»] 
only to go to the turnpike, aiiout a 
mile further.’* I immediately read in 
his eyes a *• tale of woe”— there* was 
that dimness and - languor in ibem, 
which mental suifering ever imparts. 
However I might havrj been disposed 
to be gay of heart, this rencontre 
would haxe checked me, but the 
dieariness of the day had already de- 
pressed my spirits, and cast over my 
reficctiojis a shade of gloi'ni. As I 
beheld so a fleeting a picture of years 
and sorrow, the kindlier feelings of 
my naturi! were awakened, and my 
breast glowed with undisguised sym- 
|>athy ; — ” My worthy Iriend,” ^id I, 
in 4t compassionate tone, “ 1 fear 
some melancholy circumstance is tiie 
cause, or you would not be travelling 
here on so cold and inclement a day.” 
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••Alas! Sir,” xvas his answer, and, 
another th-ep sigh escaped from him, 
— “ 'ri«' cause is indecfl inoJanolibly 
— melancholy enough for me God 
knows. My fKvor daughter lies upon 
her death bed — J have conic tilllcen 
miles to-day, to close the eyes of an 
expiring child. Last night wo had no 
sooner taken our frugal supper, and 
were about to implore a blessing from 
heaven before we letirod to rest than 
there was a knock at the door, — 
was the postboy witli a letter (he 
always passes by our cottfige) saying, 
that if T expected to see her ere she 
departed for another world, 1 had no 
time to lose.” 

** Has your daughter been long ill?” 
infiuired J. “She has lieeii in a' 
declining state of health. Sir, a 
great while. It is only about 
two months since her mother and 
f saw herj wo thought then she 
was better; and it would please God 
to restore her — but it seems he thinks 
if best to take her away, and his will 
])e done. — ^l\ior Jenny!” he ex- 
claimed, in a kind of soliloquy, as a 
large bright tear rolled down his 
cheek, “ ^llL; never looked up after 
Ihe fearful dodth of Hubert — ^as soon 
as lior Ilu^l).■llld was borne to the 
grave, ^he ]5ivpared to follow him I ” 

** How long is it since your son-in- 
law died > " siiid I, for to me there 
appehred to be sornclliiiig mysfCTious 
ill the latter v/oids, aiirl my sympathy 
became alloyed with a feeling of 
curiosity. He pointed to a .spire 
w'hicli jutted ill the distance, fitim the 
midst cf the thiuiigiqg boughs of a 
crowd of naked trees, and answeied. 

It was three years this last autumn 
since he was carried to yonder church- 
yard. Oh, Sir! it- tears ray very 
iicart-sfrings asiiuder when I think 
how we losf him. Worthy Kiibert— 
Hod rest his soul !-r-€ariicd his hviug 
going from village to v'illagc 
witli a liorsc and canivan, and selling 
small wari?s — drapery, and the woollen 
yarn wliicli Jenny spun, fie. was 
always a steady lad, and befoio his 
inarriago saveil a.s much money as 
enabled him to set up in this way. 
He waa wont once a year to go to 
Ttarnsay fair. A few mouths before 
his death, he was na>his. way to the 
fair, when coming to a lonely part Of 
the road, he overtook a man carrying 
a parcel under his arm. The stranger 
walked by the side of the cai*avi\n a 


long w.ay, fill at last il'ocing a very 
sultry day, and he uppea'ing fatigued, 
Hubert, who was always ready to dn 
any body a good turn when it was in 
' his power, asked him if he would ride, 
and bade him coine and sit beside 
him on the box. He mounted, and 
deposited his parcel behind lura in 
the csiavan. They went along talking 
vtry merrily, and cracking their jokes, 
for Hubert was a chec^rfiii lad, till they 
readied the sign of the Marquis of 
Granby, in Ramsay, whiTe my poor 
son-in-law always stopped. l^iey 
both alighted^ — the stranger thanked 
Hubert lor his kindnes;;, and prepared 
to continue his journey, for he was 
going some miles further, — but on 
looking for bis parcel, it had disap- 
]«*arcd! The stranger was filled with 
alarm — it contained a largo sum of 
money — Hubert v\a> in Ihe greatest 
coiisfernation— but what was to be 
done> — llicy both made the most 
diligent search— -they emptied the en- 
tire caravan, and even examined every 
bundle — ^looked into every bag, but 
no pared could be fbimd"^ — placards 
were posted on almost ev^ wall in 
Ramsay, oll’ering a reward, but all to 
no purpose — it was gone, and from 
that day to this no tidings were ever 
heard of it. When a neighbour is in 
a thriving way you know, envy soon 
makes, her ai)peai-ance, and where 
there is envy there is always hate. It 
s(»on got rumoured about that Hulx»rt 
knew soiiietliiiig about the parcel, and 
was privy to its disaj/pLiunnce. 1 
leave you to judge. Sir, wlmt effect 
this would have upon my son-in-law, 
who was as honest — aye. as God ever 
made man. He began to droop — he 
became quiti? low spirited, and seldom 
spoke. It was in vain that his affec- 
tionate wife, or 1, or any body strove 
to rouse liim, — ^when she would say 
* come, Hubert, now doiit let this cala- 
mity bear tlicu down in this ivay,* lie 
would shed tears— and ruefnlly shake * 
his head — and say, * It's no use, Jenny 
— it's no Use— I cannot boar it! ’ My ' 
poor son -in-la w’ got worse and worse 
— his health began fast to decline, 
and at last he was so ill that he was 
confiiu d to his bod, — wheji on Jenny’s- ' 
going one morning into his cliamber 
with a qiip of coffee for him— oh. 
Sir! — what an awful sight' met her 
eyes! — ^the lifeless body of her lias- 
band suspended from the tester of tbe 
bed !— he liad got up in a fit of mad • 
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ness and hung himself with his hand- 
kerchief. Jenny uttered :t loud sci‘(.-am» 
and fainted away — the iieighhours 
came running in — poor I’lihert was^ 
out down, and a sutgeon insstaiitly* 
fetched, but it W'as all to no use — life 
had 6ed for ever. Alas ! I was think- 
ing about that fatal parcel when you 
overtook me ; I ■ thought it had been 
to ns like the sword of the destroying 
angel ; it brought poor Hubert to an 
untimely end — it nas laid my only 
daughter upon the bed of death-^nd, 
ere long, it will have scaled her mother 
and me in the grave.” 

Plere the tears began to flow 
copiouslv down the old' man’s 
withered face— he wept like a child. 

I felt my heart swell within my breast, 
and it was only with great difficulty 
that I could suppress my emotion. 

I was alxuit to make some reply to his 
unhappy narrative, when we found 
ourselves at the turnpike. The old 


. man stopped suddenly— we surveyed 
one another a moment with glistening 
eyes — I stretched out my hand, as ii 
by instinct, 1 seized his, and giving it 
an affectionate shake, f hastily, and in 
an indistinct tone of voice, offered 
him some few words of consolation ; — 
he replied to them only with his tears. 
We parted — he took his way over a 
stile, and up a beaten path which led 
to a snow-veiled ccAta^ the dwelling 
of the expiring Jenny-nand I con- 
tinued my way to the village of N. 
reflecting gloomily on the numerous 
and varied ills which assail us in our 
pilgrimage th'n^iigh the world. • 

Reader! what thou hjiu* deigned to 
pc‘ruse is not altogether a fiction, and . 
the offspring of fancy — wish it were ! 
Poor Hubert 1 knew well, and all that 
is hero nutated of him is only too 
true. Hahlry. 


MUTE IS THY HARP. 

Mute is thy harp, yet muter still 
The heart which gave it song; 

The night winds murmur o’er thy head, 
TJk; dews upon thy grave are s}>read. 

Par from th(» busy throng. 

Alute is thy harp,— and dark, and lone 
It hangs within the hall; 

And 'tis not yonder moaning breeze 
Sighing amiilst the greenwood trees. 
That can its voice recall. 

Nor is it love’s light hand can wake , 
That melody of tone ; — 

It lives not in the wood note soft, 

Nor in the. lark’s gay note aloft — 

'Tis in the heart alone! 

Yes there it linger^ like the last 
Sad look of hev we love. 

When gentle spirits bid the soul, 

Free’d from the grasp of earth’s coutroiil. 
Seek happier scenes above. 

And still it lives, whilst memory's wreath 
Shall bind the flckle heaA — 

Oh ! whilst she sweeps along the strings. 
And o’er thy sleep her magic flings. 

That voice can ne’er depart. 

'Tis like tbo everlasting fire 
Which fights yon holy shriue. 

For midst tliy many virtues rare, ^ 
fieliglon’s flame is burning Ihere, 

And never can decline ! 
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TllK NOVICE IN TOWN. 
"No. II. 


GiUs Greentr^e to his cousin George 
Gamble. 

Harley Street. 

Dear George, 

I take lip my pen again to continue 
my narrative; and first, our fca>w, in^ 
stead of a round of beef and carrots, 
or a leg of mutton and turnips, with 
a good iMim-door fowl and some 
home-fed bacon-turtle, turbot,' veni- 
son, and a set of things in masque- 
rade were sumptuoualy served up on 
china and silver, so that when aunt 
Polly and 1 were alone, I remonstrated, 
and said that I was ^raid Alderman 
Nobbs would soon break, for which 
my mild aunt threatened to break my 
head. The green fat of the turtle 
made me sick enough to look at, let 
alone the eating of it, and so I said 
at table, on which the company was 
begged to excuse me, for a poor 
bumpkin as 1 was, and a^disgrace to 
the family, — that was the first choker : 
next, as 1 told you, 1 1 was placed 
mum chance next the French gover- 
ness, and after enduring the scorn of 
the whole part^', 1 amused myself 
with making MamscUe speak bad 
English, and then with laughing at her, 
but a slip of paper written upon with 
a pencil, from Mrs. Nobbs, warned 
me to hold my tongue. I now ven- 
^ tured to take a glass of wuie with 
a decciitish fellow opposite me, but 
on my tiling him Su*, 1 was snub- 
bed and told, when 1 addressed 
that gentleman, I was to do it by 
the name of Sir Matthew; and 
what do you think he was? why 
what they call a stanUch baronet — 
u certain folk in high life, who lias 
the power of getting an alderman 
returned for a borough ; you un- 
derstand me, George. Next to 
him was a lord; I dared 'not to 
look at him all the night (for .we 
dined almost at night) for fear of 
meeting aunt Polly's wicked eyes and 
black frowns. At last a fine young 
fellow, who sat on my loft, took 
compassion on me and asked me to 
drink with him, ‘*that I will,’* says I, 
“hob or' nob.” “Oh,” said he. 


smiling, “it's all noblis here.” 1 
thought that tolerably buiarlish, but 
Aunty give me a pretty look for it. 
“Whet wine,” says he^ ‘^Vin du Grave, 
or Bucellas?** “Bucephalus,” says 1, 
“'for 1 'am too grave a head v.’* 1 saw 
that he laughed at me, which made 
the colour come in my face, but very 
good-naturedly he turned it off, and 
shaking me by the hand said, “you 
and I will be better acquainted^ wc’II 
ride out together to morrow, and I’ll 
mount you upon one of my own 
best 1101*565, brother to Sinolcnsko.’* 
“Thank you kindly,” says I, “I 
should like to ride a gentleman of 
such a good family,” for I miiht have 
a bit of a pun; and wiio do you think 
he was? why an officer in tlic kingV- 
owii body guards, the life guards, 
with a whisker enough to frighten the 
crows, and who goes on guard in real 
armour, like the fellows at Lord 
Mayor’s show, and he has got a dozen 
horses nil his own, and has pretty 
nearly got through all his own money, 
so he wants to marry one of my 
cousins, because he thinks her rich ; 
but my opinion is, that if they go on 
ill this way much longer, tlic biter 
will be hit, and there will not be niiich 
cash lefl ibr cousin, but 1 will ride 
with the lad and make myself as 
comfortable as I can, in spite of them 
all. Well the rest of the company, 
some city people, who were rather 
treated slightingly by ma’am Nobbs, 
but whom uncle was obliged to be 
civil to, on account of trade; and a 
battered beau of a fellow, a lord’s 
brother, whom I thought too civil by 
half to aunt Polly, :iud should have 
thought more than that, had I been 
Nobbs; this sprig of nobility plays 
upon the araenuati, borrows his 
cash, and flatters up jiia’atn, to have 
a good word in tfie liousg. Poor 
aunt Polly, upon my life I am sorry 
for her, these r^uality notions will turn 
her head, and she was a mighty raod 
woman before she took up this line, 
but so altered, — why she is a show of 
herself;, how do you think she was 
'dressed?' in what she calls a g-iw-v do 
Naples^ of pale pink, enough of ex- 
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pensivie lace about it for a duchess ; her 
poor starving arms bare, and a great 
deal more doplay in front than a mo- 
dest lady ought to have ; Isdid to her 
before dinner, — ^‘lau, Aunty, upon 
my life, you look no better than you 
ought to, be,” whereupon she gave me 
a tap of ' a spangled fan on the cheek, 
and said, “ all people of fashion dress 
thus.” What a figure of fun ! you' 
know. that her hair is a rusty blacl^ 
and that she is not overburdened with ' 
a quantity of it; well, upon this occa- 
sion she had a profusiop of flaxen 
locks, in corkscrew curls, hanging 
about her neck, and so tlu'ck upon her 
forcihead, that she looked just like an 
owl in an ivy bush, and such a colour 
on her cheeks, tfiat I innocently asked, 
“Aunty, do you paint?” “Paint, 
you fool !” answered she, “to be sure 
not, only a little of the vegetaMt^** 
“ What vegetable ?” said I, “ it is 
most like a red calibagc.” “Idiot !” 
said Aunty ; very civil you .will allow, 
but that’s nothing, bless you, all^ is 
artificial in what they call high life, 
and as soon as 1 get provided for, 1 
will get out of this mess, for I love 
honesty and plain dealing,^ no sham 
Abraham tor me, either side of the 
house. Purity is a country plant, 
town air don’t agree with it, it withers 
and gets smoke-dried; but, in its 
native soil, it is fanned liy the breeze 
of freedom, and flourishes, open and 
unconcealed ns a good heart, or a 
generous sentiment; there’s for ,^'qu 
G eorge, b^r golcs | think 1 should be 
able to assist uncle Nobbs at a speech. 
Zooks, I cannot help laughing when 
1 tliink of him for ;i parliament man ; 
but I am told that a wig block W'ill 
do on one side of the house, and a 
ves and no tory on the other; the 
leading folks have only to touch the 
r^/tl string and up pops the members 
ill their places ; but J am determined 
to see this with my own pair of eyes, 
before I will believe it : — why, with us, 
every man thinks and speaks for him- 
self. I dare say that 1 have a great deal 
CO learn before: 1 leave London, the 
shorter the lesson the better, but you 


shall know it all. I shall visit both 
houses of parliament, all the theatres, 
the public walks, the auctions, the 
sales, and every thing that is curious, 
and you shall have it all in black and 
white; hy the way, I should very 
much like to see the king, God bl^s 
him ! I am told that he is a wonderful 
man ; the life-guard’s man says that 
there is nothing in Europe like hini. 
and 1 never saw a king in my life, but 1 
will take an outside in the Windsor, 
and have a look at foyalty, for I have 
been drinking his health ever since I 
was a boy. And now, George, remem- 
ber me kindly to the parsoil and to his 
agreeable family ; what kindness and 
simplicity there 1 tell them that Aunt 
Polly has left oil going to church and 
has become a free thinkr'i*; what will 
they say to that? and that old Nobbs 
never goes but upon grand occasions, 
to ^how himself and put down a 
handsome subscription for some public 
concern, where he is sure to be put in 
print, a ♦^hing that ma’am likes vastlj^': 
■for she told me that Mrs. Nobbs’ 
next rout would be in the Morning 
Post ; what a rant about iiotliing ! as 
for me, I shall take care, and keep 
out* of the papers, for 1 was sadly 
ashamed to see our member’s ncjihcw 
in the account of a w'atch-house riot 
and a police report ; that would never 
go down with us in the country, but 
the devil is in London. Nice open 
weather this for hunting, 1 wish I was 
among you; in the mean while, believe 
me. 

Dear George, 

Yours sincerely, (a thiqg not 
to be met with her^ 
GILES GHEENTKEE. 

P. S. 1 forgot to tell you that the 
gold flew about after dinner, at the 
card table, like shot; bankers and 
tradesmen playing as deep as the first 
nobles ill the laiicl : but I say, George, 
who would like to trust their money 
with them aftir that, not I, C.’oiihiii, 
1 can 'assure you. Once more fare- 
w 11, honest, plain ,/hrc, for the fare 
here is too fine for me. 
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CIIAPrER I. 


Hi' vi'a** t!jo l{t«t' !)(' till Ills li'UKis nt)d 
from 

His \ery hoyliooil, ;i niootn 

Thiiii sr.i’li .'Is niaiks flio ciiiM, ^;nthrr<Hl 

niiil firiMv • 

Arourjil Inm, like tm o\rt‘s>li;ulowiii,T veil; 
Aiiilyotat -ofion— when sonif sad 

tale 

WastolJ — ^from out tlmt .seem in:; darkness 
flew, 

Plashes of Miiiiil an«l p.-ission, and his eye 
RiirnM with Ihe li^hnjiii}; of his brain, 
ami tiien 

He spoke and looked mure proiidi}. 

Hahry Cohnwali*. 

I JTAVK iklwliyl with myself long 
ami ofiimstly as to tlio prohdble pio- 
priety of olitriuling my adventures 
upon tho notice of the public : but a 
desire, to prosi nt an impressive exam- 
ple of happiness distioyed, and of 
the most ixfiuiute siifrering superin- 
duced I)y ciicuinstaiices, over which, 
situal(;d *as 1 was, I could have no per- 
maneiil conlroul, has prompted me 
to come furwanl with unsolicited, 
and, it may ho, with pn .simiptuom 
eagiirncs'!., to cxjiose oven the inmost 
recesses of my heart, and to lay bare 
the viM-y scaia and ulcers of my 
mind,” to ibe promiscuous and un- 
ieelinggazeof iiieunpifyiiig multilufh*. 

I feel that such a course, if it tc 
well and ably prosecuted, may be 
tininenlly use ful and inslrurlive ; ami 
I have not, tlierel'ore, undertakeii it 
witliout much and inalure relhclion. 
The lopuguaiicc which we all natu- 
lally i'eel it the exposure of our own 
i!ilirmitie.s, has prese nted many ubji-r- 
tioii'5 to a bill' and faithful discto-^nrc of 
the evviil.s of my life; for, to borrow 
I lie irds o! a povvcrrul inoaeni wu- 
t> r, LV-iih and mi. cry shrink, by a 
n mil. it lie 'met, from puljbc indicc ; 
lfu\ rouit I ' ivaey and solitude; 
and, tlieii in their cho'c ■ of a giHVi , 
u.il soni'Uiuu'. seqiK'i'ler fht in.'fcfvos 
l.oin the ceni'ral population of the 
i hnrch-yanl, as if riccliuiu^ lo ela'iii 
f[ lluwsli.p with Ihti great lamily of 
•w.'u, and in tlu* aMe. iing 

1 mgn'ip:e of VVoi^lsworth, — 
k. M Jff'iffftrf/f l.S‘.2.>. 


*f buiiibly to expre.s, 

A penifeiithil loveliness.’-'' 

ft is wel\ upon the w hole, and for 
the interest of us all, perhaps, that it 
i|^ic-...dbe so; nor would I willingly, 
in my own person manifest a disregard 
of such salutary feelings ; nor in act 
or word, do any thing to weaken them . 
But, as my self accusation does not 
amount lo a confession ofgnilt.so oinhe 
other h ind, if it did, the benefit reiiilf- 
ingto others from the record of an expe- 
rience, purchased at so heavy a price, 
might compensate by a vast over- 
balance for any violence done lo tiu* 
feelings I have noticwl, and finis, most 
pnqn'stionably, justify a breach of 
the general rule. luiirmity and 
misery do nol neces.-arily niiply guilt. 
'1‘hey approach or recede liorn the 
shades of that dark alii mce, exactly 
in proportion lo the probaldo motives 
and prospects of the otlender, and the. 
palliutions, known in secret, of tho 
offence; in proportion, too, as the 
temptations to it were potent from 
the first, and the loislanre to it, in. 
art or in elTiwt, earnest to the last. 
Such, at least, are my seritimenfs on 
the subject; and, eithough 1 never 
will a<-kno\il*’dge that 1 haie been the 
votuy of ddibernle and positive guilt, 

1 will most re'ubly coiil' .'S that I have 
b.en impiudent, v-c ik. ra-.h, and im- 
]>ehnusl(» a de-.i\ c, and this too, wiih- 
<mt aiiv pn'-eM.'.img, nr pu-tliNposing 
evil habits or dedri;-. J\ly faults and 
iiiv iDisfoilunes liave not .spning from 
any innate di privity of heart, but 
from a concatenation of uiito\AarrI 
circijni.stances. altogi.flier uniufluenocd 
by nny profligate or un worthy pro- 
pensitieson luy own ]):ut. 

Ill fact a Fupernluiu.inncc* of sensi- 
bii!t\ — oi I -lioulJ, jit/i'.aps, say of 
'!i I'i b' en one of the 
giraUst miseries of my life, the con - 
ilaiil and exciting c.iu<?‘’ of all iny 
Mineriiig-. It h 'n ruim d all my pros- 
pect of (cnUiii^ :iu«J iiidipi'udence; 
blighfod my yneng and budding 
lso;.i» oi h.!:> 'im;'s's j a,jd r-'iulendme 
in every seii'c of tlic. word, a hard- 
liea'l'-d, ii.'jti'chug, uiiSympaThisiiig 
iniNaiilhrope. Hu ,t was lot id a ay. x 
thus with inc; toi 1 :j,u net uituially 
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either morose stt chuilish. There was 
a time — aud in my klle houis of 
medhation and sadness, 1 never fill to 
letfuy imagination recur to it — there 
was a time, I say, when, with all tlieun- 
suspi'ctine and confiding eagerness of 
youth, Tfelt towards the whole huraaa 
race one undivided sentiment of good- 
will, and affection. But tliis has long 
since naascsl by ; and year after year 
has rolled on, bringing witli them that 
strange conc^enation of events, which 
has imparted to my mind so much of 
gloom and Siuhiet'S, an^ left me, in 
thtj very suinmer of my life, a branch- 
less and wither id trunk]— 

I was bdrn in Wales, bjOt I never 
knew my parents. ' The.'fond soli-, 
citude of parental love and tenderness 
I was never blessed with ; 

Xo mother’s care 

Shieldetl my iutioecnce willi prio'or.’* 

i\nd it w’as nt>t till long afli'r I hail 
giown up to manhood, that I becauiu 
even acqiiaintod with the. rank and 
ronditioii of those to whom 1 owed,, 
iny esistenee. Of my infancy- 1 can 
say iK.thing 5 nor is it necessary that 
I >liould. The earliest period to 
which my mtmorj’ will carry me, 
is when 1 was ahuut eight ytars old, 

’ and when 1 w as domesticated at 
(*acrrrevor in Morioneihshirc, the 
inansion of Sir Talbot Trevor, under 
the especial care of Louiic llcos, my 
kind and attentive footer mot tier. 

Lowrie was a per>on of no small 
importance at Caertrevor. Lady 'fre- 
vor had died about twelve yeius alter 
her nijirriage, Ic’-aving to the care of 
Lowrie, who was the ilaughter uf an 
<'ld and favourite domestic, and who 
had been brought np in the family, 
a son and daughter ; the foMner being 
exactly ten years older than his sister, 
who was yet an infant at fu r mother’s 
death. It was at a subsequent period 
— namely, when I was about s’x years 
old — that I brcanie an inmate at 
Caettre\’Or; and lacing only two years 
older thaii tlic little Catherine, wc 
shared ail our inihntine pastimt'S^-and 
even at a very early age, ipingled all 
'^ur childhb joj’s in an uninterhipted 
and quiet, sticuin of juvenile love. 

consequence of the death ot' the 
't.ady, iiinuy of the . '^hOusdiold 
aifairs devolved upon Lo(«me. She 
was more than a mete house- 
keeper— -for there was also a do- 
mestic uf that rank at Caertrevor— 1 
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and to her care were* Catherine and I 
mord especially entrusted. N o mother 
could have reared ns with more care- 
fill afiiection and solicitude than she 
did ; and certain I am that her affec- 
tion was returned by those whom she 
used fondly to call her " dear, dear 
children.” 

When I was about nine years old, 
yoms Talbot left Wales for the Uni- 
versity, having previously inured him- 
self to the gaieties^! a college life 
by a six years training at Westminster. 
He quitted his father's hall with the 
uiidUguised and triumphant exultation* 
of buoyant youth ; and 1 cannot say 
tliat his departure was lamented with 
'any very severe' pangs of sorrow 
by any one iinlividoHl at Caertrevor. 
eVitu inly not by me: far his proud, 
malicious, and tyrannical disposition, 
had,, from the first, inspired mg with 
the most cordial hatred of the embryo 
baronet; and l was never so unhappy 
as w’hen young Talbot was at home 
for the holitlays. It was with joy, 
therefore, that 1 saw Iiim ride off \vith 
his father, on his way lo Oxford. 

In reflecting upon those early years 
of careluKs I am not sur- 

prised th.it my mind, so morbidly 
sensitive as it * was, slionld become 
deeply su^ecDtible of external im- 
'pre.Nsicns. My infancy was passed 
aiuicUt scenery powerfully calculated 
to imbue the imagination ^I'lth the 
most impressive ideas of suidimity and 
grandeur ; anil the unrcslmined .man- 
ner in which I was permitted to 
wander whith(;rsocver iny inclination 
might lead me, did not tend to curb 
and chasten those overpowering im- 
pulses, which were thus insidiously, 
but surely, stealing over my mind. 
They became, in fact, the very mu'^ter 
.spring of niy actions, prompting me 
to grasp with avidity at any striking 
impression, and to feed upon it with all 
.the ardour of youthful enthusiasm. 
The spot where Caertrevor is situated, ■ 
i.s one of the most beautiful in North' 
Wales. Cader Idiis, audits thou- 
sand suUect hills,” ^roud it on the 
soiitb,^wn)]c the o^bsitc direction is 
bounded by the noble estuary of the 
MIlvddach; al^out half a mile before it 
J^itrs ihi tributary wate rs into the 
r^autiful bay of Cardigan. But in- 
dependently of ^ these localities,' (and 
it must be confessed that localities 
have great influence upon some 
triads) there were other incidental 
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circumstances which go- operated to 
reudiT mo thus vividly Pusceptiblo. 
There was amonp; the domestics at 
Caerlrevor, an old slioplicid, with 
whom— I 4tnow not exactly in 
what manner, or by wliat means — 
I had become a most particular 
tavourite. 'I'his old man, whoso 
name was llobiii llumphrirs, was 
never so well pleased as when led 
nie by the hand over tlio mouht'iiMs, 
in quest of soni^ ylray wether, or to 
gather liis rambbrig flocks into their 
evening folds ; and ho would aamse 
me during these wand{Mi.'igs, with 
many a witching lalo” of gho^t*, 
^blin, and fairy ; for every glen 
urougli which wc passed had been 
th« scone of some supernatural adven- 
ture, or fairy revel. I cannot say that 
thes(i narrations rendered me tiinid or 
fearful; ' but they tinctured my mind 
deeply with superstition ; and conflri- 
buted do lender me, even at a very 
early age, a thoughtful and contem- 
plative i)oy. 

Nobody attompled to correct or 
chasten this projiensity, except my 
afl^tionatc fo^ter•<mother, and her 
eflbrts were fi nitlcss. Sir Talbot .Tre- 
vor was a proud and an unsocial man, 
who honoured me with but little of 
his attention, and 1 might be wander- 
ing about for days, or even for weeks, 
before he would condescend to trouble 
himself about me. But, to Jo him 
justice, he di.l arrange with his chap- 
lain (who was also the rector of the 
IKirish) rcspeclriig my educatiou, and 
„ 1 might have cxpcuenced considerable 
advantage fnmi Mr. Morris’s inotruc- 
tions had he exited more authority 
over me, or had I been more studious- 
ly and steadily inclined.' But '’ufler- 
ciit minds incline to ditferent objects.” 
and mine, most, assuredly, was never 
forniM for intense application of any 
kind ; besides, Mr. Morris war* a man 
whose kind and benevolent di-^positioii 
rendered him very untit for instructing 
' such an impetuous and ungovernable 
youth as 1 was. Punishment of any 
sort was an abhorrence to him, and I 
was not long before I disi^vered this 
failing, .if fading it inif^lit ' be called, 
in my worthy preceptor. 1 

was more than usually erratic he would 
only greet my letqm with, Ah ! 
Master Anwyl,- yciu aw ^ truant 
youth;” and th^n be as kind aiid 
as gentle to nie as ever. He used 
to say when Sir Talbot inquired how 
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'nHm Trevor (for Catherine hail also 
‘^the benefit of the chaplain's tuition) 
'and Master Anwyl went on^ that 
** the young lady was exceedingly 
attentive and diligent, but tliat^la*^- 
ter Frederick was 'too spirited and 
impatient; he wifi study only by fits, 
but then he will apply earnestly.” 
Excellent man! tby kind and guUeltss 
hi»rt was destined tb be broken bj 
•one r.f the worst of villains ! 

In this^ manner was my IjoyUood 
spent, and I found myself at the age 
of sixteen -but little acquainted witii 
Greek and ^Ijatin, and not overbm- 
thened with the other acquirements 
suitable to my age and condition. 
But altl];pugh I had thus ‘ ncgtected to 
avail mr^eff of Mr. Morris's instruc- 
tions, and liad consequently remained 
ignorant of much that 1 might have 
learned, I felt a most passionate pre- 
dilection for poetry ; I do not mean 
fur that poetry, if indeed it itesiTves 
the name, which is founded merely ou 
cold and artificial principles, but for 
tliat sublime and soul stirring inspira- 
tion which has for its loundation the 
mighty works and attributes of nature,, 
the woods and mountains, rocks, 
rivers, and cataracts, and all the ho!>t 
of heaven. Often would I steal i’oilb, 
when the bright moon silveivd with 
her mild Ireams the summits of the 
surrounding mountains, and take my 
fill of delight in gazing on the mugui- 
liccut scenery which tliat part of tlie 
country so profusely exhibits,' and it 
was not unfrequently that I ruslied 
forth in the blustering storm, to w'il- 
Dcss tljo mighty uproar and rage of 
the tempest. 

Til mi», ii niniiiitain youth, wu«* known. 
The wading te:ii|K».st’s drearest tone; 

1 knew’ thi shriek of wizard cavr.-i, ' 

And the traiiipliin; tierce of liowliug 
wave.*!. 

The mysue voice of die hundy night 
1 bad oftrii ttrnuk witii a strange delight, 
Aiitl 1 look'd ou the rlouds as they ridl'd 
on high. 

Till with ilicni I sailed on the sailing 
•sky.” 

With a disposition tbus< moulded 
by natqre ' for the reception of the 
highest atinbules of hunianily, I ex- 
perienced a total deficiency of tlic 
mure ordinary,, and by far the moie 
usef^v endowments of circulating- 
cotnifiibn tense. But this is not to be 
marvelled at, fof, generally speaking, 
worldly prudence is only to be ac- 
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quired by a free commiDglmg with the 
busjr world. |q the bustling scen^ 
of life, w^ere every one’s object, be it' 
ostensible or concealed, is the gratifi- 
'Cation of self; the method of calcu- 
lating chances is easily and speedily 
acquired. We see every one about us 
busily engag^ in endeavouring to 
benent himself, and if he succeeds, it 
scarcely matters how ; provided he 
have tne semblance of an honest man, 
he is considered as a happy man, and 
pointed out as a meritorious model ibr 
the imitation and example of the rising 
generation. But this fortunate faculty 
is certainly not to be obtained amongst 
the wild hills and roaring cataracts of 
a secluded and romantic country. 

I have been thus explicit in men- 
tioning the habits of my youth because 
all the strong vicissitudes of my lite 
have depended more or less upon 
them; and it may be that a more 
selfish notion has induced me to be 
thus circumstantial, for 1 am anxious 
that my misfortunes should be attri* 
biited to circumstances over which it 
was not .'possible^ situated as 1 was, 
that I could have any permanent con- 
troul, rather than to any innate depra- 
vity of heart; which might induce a 
propitiatory train of suticrings. God 
knows I sought them not, nor did I 
bring them upon myself by any pre- 
meditated evil deed or thou;^ht. 

CHAPTER 11. 

'* Far from the hnunls of men '•he grew, 

By the side of n lonesome tower. 

Like some sulitery mountiiiii-ilower, 

Whetse veil of wiry dew 
Is only touched by the gales tliat breathe 
O’er the blossoms of the rragr.tol heath, 
And in its silence melts nway, 

With those sweet Ihiiij^s too (uire fur 
earthly stay. 

Ob! all unlike a creotiire forniM of clay ! 
The blessed angels, with (leli;jl:i. 

Might bail bet Fister:^’ ilhu is bright, 
AikI innocent as tJie> !” 

'Wilson’s Islk op Psalms. 

Hitherto, that is till 1 was nearly 
eighteen, iny life harl been Liie varie<l 
course ot ]>le:isureable excitement and 
sootJIpng melancholy. My mind, al- 
wayt^powertuUy influenced by exter- 
nal impuls^, never failed to flpd 

•• Tongues in trees, booths in tha 
nmaing brooks. 


Sermons in stones, and good in evonr 
tbiiig.’> 

But a period was fast approaching 
when all my happiness was to be 
derided, and all my joy destroyed. 

1 have said that I never knew my pa- 
rents, and the conviction of this misfor- 
tune would frequently flash across my 
mind, accompanied by the bitter sus- 
picion, that f was an unlawful outcast, 
which my parents, whoever they might 
be, did not dare to .acknowledge. I 
was always given to understand that I 
was indebted to Sir Talbot’s charity 
and benevolence for my domestication 
at Caettrevor; but, I must confess, 
that the baronet’s repulsive behaviour 
to me, I had almost said his abhor- 
rence of lUi, did not induce meiin- 
plicitly to cralit this I could not 
readily reconcile my .d'^as of such 
qualities with the usual demeanour of 
ffPy patron ; perhaps because I was 
unwilling hi the pride of my young 
heart to consider myself so entirely 
dependent upon a person whom I 
could n ?ver persuade myself to esteem. 

The more I reflected upon the con- 
cealment of my parents the more 
uneasy and unhappy 1 became ; and, 
although it may appear sonu^whut 
extraordinary, yet I mast observe that 
these reflections were always accom- 
panied by a suspicion — ^vaguc, indeed, 
and undefined, but still a suspicion, 
that Sir Talbot Trevor was in some 
way or other the cause of all this mys- 
tery, and 1 need not say that this was 
no inducement to me to respect the 
baronet. 

These circumstances preyed iipnn 
my mind, and reiidcrctl me discon- 
tented and miseruble. I sighed in 
secret, and felt myself desolate ami 
sad, whenevi r my time was unoccu- 
pied by my usual avocations. Jiut 
even through all this gloom a ray of 
brightness would soiiiLtiinos shine 
upon me, which never failed to cheer 
my drooping ^rits, and to iniuse 
fresh vigour and joy into my discon- 
solate heart 

I have already m'entioned that Sir 
Tail )t Trevor had a daughter, and [ 
have also intimated that much of niy 
time was spent in her society, aud 
that Jn our childhood, we mutually 
loved each other with all the sincerity 
aud artlessnesa of childish aflcction. 
This alfei.‘tion was not weakened by 
time, on tlie contrary, it grew with 
our growth, aud stren^hened with our 
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strength, and 1 had no idea of the 
fervid intensity ofmy love for Catherine 
Trevor, until the period 1 have just 
referred to» as the commencement of 
a long series of misfortune and mental 
sutTenng. Hitherto I had loved her 
only as a sister, but a stionger and 
stranger emotion than that of fraternal 
adcctioii now swayed all my feelings, 
and occupied all my thoughts. All 
this was ixirl'ectly natural on my jmrt, 
and pertectly in jinison with my 
ardent and sensitive character, for a 
more heavenly being than (Jatliwrii-e 
Trevor never surely inliabiied this 
earth. 

** She moved iipor^ (hi<i envtb a .sba^ie of 
brjgbtno'^, 

A power that from its ohjeoi .-earoely 
drew 

One impure of ber being: in her Ugh 
ness. 

Must, like coiiM* rndianc c'ond of morning 
dew, 

which wsmdrrs through the wuste air’s 
blue 

To noiiriK!i >i>iiie lar dC'-art: sbcdid.Heetn, 
Uu'ide .in*, unth'^riiig hcaiity as slie grew, 
Like tiu* shade ot‘ some innnortal 

die.Ta 

Whit it >»heii ttUDjiesls .slei'p* tlie 

waves of life’s dark stream.'* 

Many, perhaps, would not hrve 
called htr beautiful, but none couUl 
say that she was not tascinating. i 
iiieaii-^Tiot that s'he uas sj[)Iei<di<Jly 
aecomplished, or that .she could be- 
ivijder and us*onidi the .senses by an 
imposing dispLiv of fuahiouable ac- 
({uircineiits, but that the angelic purity 
and simplicity }.er manners, with 
llio line and feeKn;; loac of her mind, 
could not be jcganl. .vithout inten'if* 
interest. Situat^ tn- >• 1 was, could 

jt be expected .'f all others, 

should piove insens’bi' these win- 
uirig attm'tj>ais > 

'J'hat, Cutln inie ngarded me with 
feelings of fondness and aflection, 1 
(.‘ould not doubts but then I thought 
that it was as a brother, and us u 
brothei' only, that she loved me. ' ' ■' hen 
she was a mere child, to use the vt^ords 
of an able but anonymous writer, i 
had led her by the hand ; when a fair 
girl, I had lifted her in my arms across 
the swollen brooks, and over the 
snow-drifts; now, tliatshc was a wo- 
man, I looked on her in silence^ but 
with a soul overcharged with a thou- 
sand thoughts, hopes, and desires, 
which 1 feaicd to sprak of, for 1 knew. 


and iaw', and felt, that she loved me 
but as a brother. 1 knew, however, 
that she loved none else, and in that 
alone rested my hope and my conso- 
lation. 

It may appear strange that neither 
the baronet nor Lowrie Rtes seemed 
aware of my love for Catherine. Sir 
lalbot, indeed, who wad a gloomy 
and austere man, was too much wrap- 
peJ Up in his own importance to 
perceive, or even to suspect so terrible 
an event ; and as for our kind foster- 
mother, her very affection for us 
prevented her from discovering the 
iact. When Mr. Trevor was absent 
at Oxfonl, it was my delight to ac- 
company Catherine in all her rambles 
among the hills, to wralk with her to 
thii c:olfa‘^i's of iVie sick and the needy, 
and to witnc.«(s the blessings which she 
scfittorod around her, with all the 
una‘i''inning sinrcnly and prolusion 
of true licucvoJciice. fiowric Kfos 
usually accompanied us in onr excur- 
sions; and as her love lor her dear 
children, (as she always huidly called 
us,) rendered her blind to the conse- 
quences of an intiniat y ! she did not 
attempt to quell a passion which was 
hourly becoming more and more in- 
tense, and w’hicl) eventually arrived at 
such a pitch that no earthly power 
could qiumch it. 

Cinamistanrfxl as Catherine and 
myiielf w’crc wdth regard to each other, 
it would have been strange if the sad- 
ne.ss which now so frequently hung 
oviT 111..% should have escaped her 
obbervatuiii. One evening 1 v\ms more 
thill usudiy mi-lancli jly, so much .so, 
i’ldeed, tlmt even l.cr pu-'Liicc lailed 
to dispel Ihcgl i»m my niiud; and 
fliiriTi:; OMi 'vulk she remarked lliat I 
look I- d so ill 1h.it ?ho was sc.ie sonic- 
thiii^ must be llio matter Milli me; 

*- L*.t me," File said, let me, dear 
Frederick, send for Mr. Williams; he 
j.s a skiltul mull, and will spoaldy 
bcnelit you. Ojuie, we will return 
home, perhaps the waik has overcome 
you.” 

*• No, Catherine,” 1 icqdied, “ Mr. 
Williams, skilful though he be, can 
render me no atn-vii'e. My malady, 
fori will not dissemble with you^ is 
not of the body but of the heart. The 
very peasant, who tills the ground, 
and (Ohs uoceasingly to gain his bread, 
is fiappicr.far than 1 am; for he has 
]tai'en!s who Jove him, and whom he, 
ill iLfurii, can support and chehVh in 
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their old age. He lias friouds too, 
-who esteeih. him, while 

Nay, talk not thus, dt'Jir Frede- 
rick ; and have not you friends? Does 
not my father esteem you, and Mr. 
Morris, and our good foster-mother ? 
yes, all who know yoo do so. And 
have not I ever loved you as a 
brother ?” 

As she spOke 1 felt her hand tremble 
• in- luiiic, and the tear?, whether' of 
sympathy or sensibility I know not, 

\ glittered in lucid brilliancy on her eye- 
lash. There was a tremulous tender- 
ness in her voice too, which plainly 
bcLoktiiiod the sincerity of her declara- 
tion; I was considerably alFected by 
her agitation, and I repdember even 
now -the sweet emotion of tliat mo- 
ment. 

True, my dear Catherine, most 
true/* 1 replied after a pause ; ** all 
this I feel, and more- particularly your 
affection for me, but Sir Talbot has 
ever been so cool and so reserved to me, 
that 1 cannot love him as 1 would love 
a father. This pleasure, alas! has. 
ever been denied me. You cannot' 
know what pain it is to see the kind 
attentive son leading h.s aged mother 
in her helplessness ! You cannot feel 
the pang which 1 have felt when 1 
' have seen the poor but honest father 
bowed down with .toil and years, 
leaning on his youthful son's arm as 
lie totters to his seat at church, and 
Chen Smiling with so much fendemess 
upon his affectionate supporter. Ca- 
' thcrine, I never knew this joy, f»r I 
never knew my parents and 1 shed 
tears of bitter sorrow, as I thought of 
my comparalivciy dcs<djte condition. 

But rny sorrow was soon dissipated, 
at least for a while, for my lovely 
r companion administered such soothing 
consolation to my troubled spirit, that 
the cloudy of care were, for a time, 
di.spellcd, and I experienced a degree 
of Joy, which 1 can only attribute to 
Catherine's alh^tipnate solicitude for 
me; for it must needs have attorded 
me no common grajtiticatibn to find 
that this sweet girl sympathized so 
feelingly in my sorrow. 

My love for Catherine became now 
daily more intense, and several cir«; 
ciunstances which occurred about this ' 
served to render xae painfully 
-consdous of the strength affec- 

^tton tbr.her. 1 diall refafi^^ife, every 
£dcta(1^<if which is inipressid with in- 
^tdelible accutacy upon^ hiy memory ; 
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in consequence of the evil which 
eventually icsuttcd from it. although 
its more immediate renunciation was 
a source rather of pleasure than of 
pain. 

The summer assizes were now rapid- 
ly approaching., and, as it is Ihe custom 
ai country places on such occasions, 
the little town of D— , at wdiich the 
assizes were held, and near whicli we 
dwelt, was, with its immodiiite neigh- 
bourhood, crowded with visitors. 
Caertrevor had its share.-' , Some four 
or five families, from distant parts of . 
Wales, repaired thither to mingle in 
the accustomed gaiety, and the house 
-was full. Among our visitors was a 
young ai'd wealthy baronet from 
FlinUhire; a IViond, and I believe 
a college companion ''f young Talbot. 
ITc was a very handsome man, and 
possessed the must fascinating man- 
ners I ever witnessed. From the very 
first moment that he entered the 
house 1 hated him, and I had reason. 
Previously to his arrival, I had heard 
among the peasantry that Sir William 
Evans, so was he named, was coining 
to Caertrevorforthci purpose of espous- 
ing Miss Catherine, and 1 need not 
say how uneasy this idle report made 
me. However I had ample reason to 
believe it, for I found that Sir Wil- 
liam's attentions to Catherine were 
most assiduous and unremitting, and 
that, on all occasions, he was con- 
stantly by her side; 1 found also that 
he was very materially assisted in his 
operations by all the elderly ladies of 
the party. But this was not all ; whe- 
ther he had got an intimation of 
Catherine’s affection for me, or whether 
Talbot had communicated to him a 
portion of his own hatred forme, 1 
cannot say, but his l^haviour was 
characterized, by a malicious propen- 
sity to provoke and irritate me, and at 
a time, too. when 1 should feel the 
more forcibly the ill effects of his 
malevolence* This his polished ad- 
dress and exteiMlive knowledge of the 
world enabled him to do to liis-heart's 
content, more especially as he usually 
direded his chief attention to me, in 
^is x^phet, in the presence of Cathe- 
^ vine. Once, and it was the last time, 
? ]|d provoked me bejrond dl endtitahcc. 
1 was sitting oimosite to him at din- 
ner, and wh^me cloth was removccl 
;be begftn, w dsual, to torment me. 

' <There was at all times s6 much ap- 
parent mildness , in his manner, and 
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sucb an ostensible courto?y in his 
aditress, that hjs intention wasr not 
obvious to every body^ It u^spor- 
feclJy rltjfir, however, *t<r me, and I 
had hitheno restrained my feelings so 
efTectually as to prevent iiiiy ill conse- 
quences; but on this occasion he was 
more than nsnaliy overlx'aring, and a 
Avanton and disrespectful allusion to my 
parentless condition, s<j far overpower- 
ed my compulsory indifference that, 

1 rose from the and, with a look 
which I could see alannetl Sir William . 
and tertifi^d Catherine, who sat by 
him, I left the room, and rushed into 
the garden^ 

It is utterly impossible for me to 
describe or analy/c the tiniiuhuoiis 
emotions with which I aaik agitated on 
this occasion. Itagc, and the most 
(badly batred towards Sir William, 
shook iny soul almost to madness; 
aud when I tlioiight of his attentions 
to Callierim*, an(l -of the mure possi- 
t)ility of his success in obtaining her 
iKiiid, iny inir.d \vj\s maddened with 
fiijy, and ind he ap]x;ared before me 
at the moment, 1 know liot what 
would have bc’cn the consequence. 
But, fortunately for himseli'^and it 
may be for mo uKo — he had too much 
discretion to ru.diinto such peril; and 
after T had been sonic time in the gar- 
den. I Lccame more calui, and was 
able to rcHe<'t upon what had p;issed 
with feelings somewhat moie leiiipcrate 
and compo^ed. Before, however, I 
had (piitc aliiiyed my choler, the 
yonner baronet walked into the garden 
with Mr, Trevor ; and not perceiving 
nid, as 1 suppose, turned down a dif- 
ferent w'alk. My rwlution Avas in- 
stantly formed; aud tearing a stout 
sa]il,ing from a free that ivas dose by 
me, L walked on to meet Sir William. 

My passion had not quite subsided, 
but 1 was determined, if possible, "to 
keep myself cool and .collected. At 
tlie fermination of one walk in ano- 
. ther, I came in front of tlie.two friends, 
who started at my sqdden eppeaituice, 
as if they had trodden upon an adder. 

“ What!” exclajnied Talbot, after 
he had somewhat recovered himself 
•* Cannot I walk in my cwnTfather’s 
garden wiiliout being beset by esuretr,' 
droppers? . Really, Mr. Frederick;,'! 
didf not expect this ijrom you.'* 

-To him I replied 9gt; but looking 
stcdfastly at his compcmmnjh> said, “ Sir 
William' Evans, you have this day in- 
sulted me in a manner too gross to be 


unless you will render me 
the most imreservtti satisfactioii. Are 
you willing then, to ask' my pardon 
before tliat company — before atl that 
company, in whose presence you liave 
so insult^ me ?'* ' 

Sir William, with' a sneer on his 
countenance, turnedtohis companion, 
and asked, how long it had been the 
fashion for base-born peasant churls 
to# beard fheijr. betters?— and then, 
turning on his heel, was proceeding 
with Talbot towards the house. But 
my blood ^ was again cn fire ; and 
seizing him by the collar, 1 thundered 
into his car, “ Think not to escape me 
thus. Sir! If you do not know now a 
geHt1euian, 4>¥ight to act, a V peasant 
churl sIialMnstruct you:’* — and be- 
fote he could extricate himself from 
my grasp, I pushed him from me^ and 
then, with the sapling which I carried 
ill my hand, administered to liim such 
wiiolcsomc discipline, that he roared . 
aloud with shame and a£>ony. Tal- 
bot dared not interfere ; but when I 
ceased, they both skulked away, mut- 
tering threats of revenge aud chas- 
tisement. Of this, 1 then thought no- 
thing, for I Avas not at nil gwiire of the 
very Jionourable manner in Avhich 
these maernamnious patricians intend- 
ed to clii^ct tlicir vengeful purfiose: 
but I was not long left ignonmt of it. 

1 rciuained in the garden, and nmv 
that the e*£citation which this adven- 
ture had produced had died away, 1 
felt a corresponding degree of lassi- 
tude and loss of spirits. Still I 'vas 
not at all sorry for wliat I had done, 
but I felt a depression of spiiits, which 
was very coiiiiuoii to me after any vio- 
lent (’xerlion. 1 Avas sitting bn a 
w'oodcn seat, iiiuler a laige and beau- 
tiful laburnum tree in the shrubbery, 
listening to the gentle nestling of tlie 
trees, and ruminating upon the change 
Avhich I fancied had taken place in 
Catherine’s affection for me since .the, 
arrival of this dc. testable baronet. The 
pangs of jealousy never toimented any 
one moic poignantly than th§y did 
me. 1 lov^ Catherine with all the 
fervour of youth, and with all the en- 
thusiastic erdour of a deeply sensitive 
mind. She was to me a divinity — 
an object of the highest adoration and 
reverence; aud .to imagine for a mo- 
ment tljif^'fhe could bestow any por- 
tion of aftections upon a bciug who 
bad rendered himself so odious to 
me, was worse than misery. At one 
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moment I resolv^ to upbraid her 
wUh her faithlessness— although I had 
no right to do so, as she had nni^cr 
acknowledged any attachment to me 
—and then leave the house and the 
country for ever: at another, 1 deter- 
mined to throw myself at her feet— 
tell all my burning love for her, and 
implore in return her whole, her undi- 
vided aflection. But this gust of pas- 
sion subsided; and then I thoiig|ht 
more calmly of her fickleness,; for 1 
could not divest my mind of the idea 
that she ought to love me. 1 did not, 
however, become less convinced of 
her unkindiicss; and I determined to 
evince sense of it, by a forced and 
unbending coolness, 

I had not been very Tong in this 
mood before I espied the object of my 
meditations at a short distoce from the 
spot where I sat. She was evidently 
seeking somebody, and I instinctively 
, went and joined "her. 

Dear Frederick r she exclaimed, 
as I approached, ** I have been seek- 
ing you this long time, and haye such 
bad tidings to ' communic&te ! Do 
you know that Sir William Evans has 
left us?'* 

No, Madam, I do not ; nor can I 
guess wily his departure should occa- 
sion so much grief. You were not 
wont. Miss Trevor, to sorrow for the 
absence of coxconilis.’* 

•• Madam J Miss Trevor! what docs 
this mean, Frederick ? Have I offend- 
ed you? Why all this ceremonious 
coolness ?’* 

“ Oh, no : lam not offended. Ga- 
ther — Miss Trevor, I mean— at least 
with you. What reason have I to be 
so? I have chastised a genf/er/innp 
whom it is your pleasure to admire 
and to lovi:; and he has thought pro- 
per to steal away, because he is con- 
scious of his own cowaidice. If any 
one be offended it must surely be Miss • 
Trevor; for 1 have deprived her of the 
society of oue, who has pleased to be 
unremitting in hi^ attenfioft to her.** 

Oh, Frederick I is it thus you 
speak fo nif ?'* — and agitated and asto- 
nished the lovely girl burst into tears. 

My stoical resolution was melted in 
a moment ; and scarcely coiucious of ' 
w!]^ I was duin^, I led the weeping 
gill to the scat i had just quitted, and, 
with my arm round her W^t^ sup- 
i)oHed head on my imulder. 
Never shatl I foiwt that hour! Ca- 
therine wept and sobbed as if her 


young heart would burst her heaving 
bosom; and more than once did I 
feel on my own flushed cheek, the 
thrilling moisture of her tears. 1 
could controul myself no longer ; but, 
with a hurried voice,^endeavoured to 
recall her to composure. I used every 
cpitliet of endearment and aftection— 
blamed myself again and again as the 
cause of her affliction, and urged her 
to remember my foolish conduct no 
more. But all hi vain — still she 
wept; and it was not till after a long 
and deep-drawn sigh, that the parox- 
ysm ceased, and she became more 
calm. ' ' I 

•* I have been very foolish,” she 
said, ** but, indeed, I could not help it. 
—And did you think, Frederick, that 
I loved Sir William Evans,— that I 
could love such a man? You know 
little of Catherine Trevor's heart if you 
think thus. No; Frederick, my regret 
•was not for the mere departure of Sir 
William, but for my father's anger 
with' ycu for your behaviour to uie 
baronet.. The circumstance has been 
mentioned to my father, but in so ex- 
aggerated a manner, that 1 dread the 
consequences. Sir William is a de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families 
in Wales, and as such my father has 
a great respect for him.** 

'“Nay, do not fear, Catherine,” I 
replied. “ I am so conscious of hav- 
ing acted right, that I am quite slire 
Sir Talbot cannot censure me, when 
he has heard my story.*' 

“ That is not certain, Frederick. ' 
What Sir William has said to my fa- 
ther I do not know, but I fear he naa 
said much more, than is necessary. 
My father is exceedingly angry, and 1 
never remember to have seen him so 
irritated.** 

Well, if Sir Talbot will not listen 
to fiiy representation of the ai&ir, I 
canTiot help it. 1 do not certainly 
regret my conduct to that supercilious 
coxcomb. ^ On the contrary, 1 rejoice, 
that I have; had so favourable an op- - 
portunify of punishing his insolence ; 
am* had he been descended from 
Hodri himself, my behaviour 

yvouid luiv^ been just the saipe.** 
t .;‘*,*For my own part,'* replied. da- 
“ i cannot blame you for Mt- 
ing as you hay8,don<^- ^ 
heaven that nd jhX will ensue.** 

We were still jutting on the seat In 
the shrubbery neither manifested 
any inclination to IceluTn to the house.' 





Twilight bad long since shroui^ in 
shadow the woods and hilU alfhand 
us ; and the soothing in^ence of that 
pe^ful hour wini communicated to^ I 
toe, calmineijpiy ruffled feelings into' 
sadness and lemnposure. Yet I did 
not feel completely happy ; although 
Catherine hr my side* and her 
hand was rocked in mine. A pre- 
sentiment of some approaching evil 
depressed taj spirits. I could not 
divest mysetf of the idea that some 
calamity hanging over me; and. 

I felt a meifBt, vehement desire of dis- 
closing myfiiaidon to Catheiine, for 
the purpose Of receiving in' return a 
simiuir avowal from her. This, 1 
thought would prove a balm for all 
n^ woes, and I was anxious to try its 
emcacy. 1 was now perfectly con- 
sciouii that she resilly did love me; 
but still I required an unequivocal — an 
explicit acknowledgment of her at- 
tachment. This was, perhaps, unrea- 
sonable— ^it was, pernaps, unkind: 
but who can control the secret work- 
ings of the spirit? Alas! I never 
could: and, excited by impulses^- 
which I did not endeavour to curb. 


but toc^^^tely Uissfid 
beendumblet/ 

, . -Long did we'^sit togeffler on tfiat 
^..summer night; and those only who 
have loved as wis^d, can imagine the 
. pleaaiire,. of thal^ nippy interview. But 
'DS|4t was fast .apprp^bing, and we 
qiOtted a apot, now^i^dered io in-, 
teresling ,to us bb^i^ t^;* mingle with 
the gay throng assem^M at Gaertie- 
vor. 1 s^ld Mention, however, that . 
before w^^rted, we solemnly pigged 
. our troth to ^h other, and cemented 
our 'vows by' mutual intercliadge of 
tokens. A bright ringlet of Cathe- . 
rine*s golden hair was exchang^ for 
a lock. of mine; and witjh a liahjter 
hwt, and^ablither look thfln fluid 
showed for many a day, I entered the 
drawing-room at Caertrevor. 

The company were varioudy mi*' 
ghged : some at cards, and a few with 
conversation, while the younger por- 
tion of the company were amusing 
themselves with music. Talbot, I ob-'^, 
served, was not in the room, but 1 
. could easily account for his absence; 
'and ai no one seemed conscious of 
. the cause of Sir MTitliam Evans’s sud- 


1 urged my suit with all the ardour of 
young affection, and with all the hope 
of pn aspiring lover. The lovely girl 
^listened to me with emotion, for 1 could 
fed her soft hand tremble in mine as 1 
spoke of my pure love for her, and of 
my willingness to die for her, were it 
necessary to do so. And to such a 
girl — so attached to me — and so. con- 
scious of her own purity of heart, — 
did not plead in vuin. A full and 
. p^ect confession of her attachment-*^ . 

' given with all the bluphing timidity of 
a loving maiden, blesm all my hopes ; * 
and a kiss— <tbe first Ihad ventured to 
press upon her lips since s^e had be- 
come a woman-sealed our' vows, and 
filled mvs heart wiU|^ happiness. Qh, 
God f what a momeht was- this, to me t 
In many an hobr of sadness afflic- 

tmn, in many a^aeason of ^may and 
pM, have 1 thought bfit, as of the 
Drightest. mpgient of my life; and 
many a time^ -When oppressed with 
soROw, almost to tbadoess,^^^;^ the 
reeoll^tiOh^^ of this too, tb#mppy 
scene jCttuiM my tears to flow, 
lievqd the burping throbbing 
broffl. Now;tfikt Uie oonsiuning fire 
of my soul is I can look 

back upon all this at tmn a visioD,-^ 
beautiful "Weed,. . an^^soothing 
. E»M»Janua^l9^ 


den departure, I felt no rertraint, and 
mingled freely with the 
.1 have ever been passicWtely fond 
of music; and the plaintive indo<|^ 
of my native country pomss charmts 
for me, far more deliglitful than those 
- which more elaborate and intricate 
compositions could create. The slum- 
bers of my infancy were lulled by 
4bem, and they had become rooted in 
my affections from the very earliest . 
period of my recollection. Soon aftgr 
1 had entered the room, Catherine 
joined us, and seatingberrelf at her 
harp, ran her fingers lightly orer the 
strings, and looking at the with an ex- 
pression which 1 could not misunder-;., 
stand, sang that beautiful air, 
hyd y Nok? with a feeling and pathoe^" 
pecufiai^y her own. She knew how;, 
well 1 loved that simple melody, andv 
how well 1 loved to hear he? sifig it; 
and this, with the remenibiaiice of ,., 
what had- previously passed, caused her " 
to sing with .80 niucii feeling, that, the 
tear trembldd in Hear blue eye as she 
concluded the last verse of the soiig. 
There was nothing particularly affect- 
ing peri»n ill. words themselves, 

but in 1 thought of them 

with ahpnibf ak applicamlq.- in some 
measpre to myself,. They are. as fol-^ 
Iow:ii» 



‘ W. Frederic 

my love! liovir s^d and gloomy, 

ArliydyNos, . 

Seem the hours wben thou nrt from me* > 
Ar byd y Nos. 

If my Henry conldUlut hear me. 

He would soon return- to cheer in^«| 

And remain Aw'over near me. 

Ar byd y Nos. 

Sweetly thus beside n fountiihii 

Ar byd y Nos. 

Sang the maid of Alona Mountoin. 

Ar hyd-y Nos. 

When the youth, froni wnr reiurnitig, 

In whose heart bright love was burn- 
ing. 

Came and changed to joy her mourning. 

Ath 3 dyNos. 

I was standing by a window, which 
opened on to the lawn, when she was 
sihging; and unable to conlrol my 
tear^ and unw'iliing that they should 
be observed, I stepped out through 
Ihe window, which opened close to the 
' ground, and sealtd myself under a 
large fir tree, one of a grove which 
shrouded the house on this side. Here 
‘ 1 indulged in the sweet emotions 
which Catherine’s song had excited^ 
and here 1 remained, being still near 
'enough to the window to hear the 
nausic from within, -—until 1 had some* 
what composed mystlf; when I re-, 
entered the drawing room, and soon 
afterwards joined the company at 
supper. 

1 could see very well that Sir Tal- 
bot was in no very placid mood. He 
gave abrupt, and even unkind an- 
swers to Catherine — a circumstance 
by no means usual with him *, for with 
all his repulsive austerity he dearly 
loved his daughter. He evinced abo, 
considerable inquietude, as if his mind 
was ill at case. 1 remained behind, as 
was my custom, till the company had 
^ all left the room, and was wishing 
Catheriue good-night, when Sir Tal- 
bot said, •• Staj', Mr. Aiiwyl, I have 
a wonl or two to say to you— Cathe- 
rine, iny love, gpod-night.” 

Catherine kissed her father,^ and 
’ held out her hand to nie.^ 1 took it, 
and grasped it fci'vently. Slie tenderly 
retdriied the prosBufe, and'with-a look,’ 
which plainly said, ** Be caJmr* bade 
me good-nigbt, and retired. 

. What ]» this that T Jhear,, Mr. 
Anwyl?" said the baronj at^^ jtli one 
of jhlt^^ersest glaneeB^r^PoVbap. 
•pens .'ili^hat you,. dare to afiTrqnt my 
yw iotimpien^ amc&? 


-dfhfiy/. 

Is it fit that- Sir, should behave 
in tll^ manner. I had deemed that 
you knew your province better.” 

1 have said that my temper was by 
nature sensitive and pfaMdonate. The 
events of the evening • fUd not contri- 
buted to soothe or soften down its 
natuml irritability. The tumult in 
my blood had only received a tem- 
porary check, and it required but a 
very trifiiiig impetus to s^t it once 
more in violent ^commotion. This 
was more than given by Sir TalboCs 
address ; and I felt that kmson bad 
now no contrqul over me:'* 

How darv'd I, Sir’ lilbol 1” l ex- 
claimed, dared I to afirontthat 

impertinent coxcomb, with my in- 
temperate insults? Diaxol Mawt! .It 
was he that insulted me, the mean and 
pitiful — 

" Silence, Sir, X command you!** 
intcrniptc^ Sir Talbot, Do you talk 
thus to me. Sir ? If you beard me in 
this unruly manner under my own 
roof-tree, no wonder you insult my 
friends. But I must provide against 
a repetition of these sallies. Sir, and 
until you can behave yourself with 
more propiiety, 1 beg you will cease 
to associate with those whose manners 
you cannot imitate. You hear me. 
Sir, J do not expect to see you in my 
presence again, until you have learnt 
to command your temper better, and 
to show more respect and reverence 
towards those, to whom you ought to 
consider yourself so highly indebted.*’ 
And so sHyiDjr, Sir Talbot quitted the 
room, and left me to my meditations. 

But to say that 1 could meditate at 
all, would not be true. My mind wai( 
a perfect chaos, of mingled rage, vex- 
ation, and despair. I had imagined, 
that Sir Talbot, notwithstanding the 
natural austerity of his temper, would, 
' when he heard tke particulars of tlie 
case, have admitted the justness of ray 
condijl^' towards Sir William Evans; 
and so, perhaps he wohld, had not my 
unforUimif&l! temper' taken fire a^' ^ 
did — and ' the • rmuU was not very 
^reeable to my already irritated feel- 
ings. ijfut; it was his unjust tesu^nce 
of ex&ia^uni<^pn that roused every 
.^^ly emotion of my sftiil; and in 
^^Phead^troDg rashness of my pattlon, 
T resolved to l^ve Cai^itrevor 
and go to uindon. This id^ had 
pften occum^ to 'me before, particu- 
; la'rly when jy^nking of my pa- 
reate; ibfrlniiid]^imagmed» ftuU 
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li^cover them — and oh! whar'hap- 
piness would that be! VTiihoiit re- 
flecting^ upon , the utter absurdity of- 
each a plai|^jL .jdetermiaed to put it 
into immediate execution ; and walk- 
ing, or rather rising out 6^ the house, 
I gained the high-road, and followed 
its direction towards Shrewsbury. 

It was a most lovely night, and a 
bright. sumii^ moon shed her mild 
lustre over the rocka aud woods around 
me ; and without a single encouipging 
prospect— except, indeed, thatt of tie- 
oplding ipy. parents — and with only a 
few shillings in my pocket, I found 
m^lf a solitary wanderer among the 
wild . and rugged hills of Merioneth- 
shire. But forlorn and lonely as 1 
I experienced a feeling of buoy- 
ant exultation, as 1 thoi^ht upon my 
unshackled condition. . l^was now as 
free as air, dependant upon none, and 
master of my own actions in every 
respect; and without once reflecting 
upon my utter helplessness, as far-^ as 
regarded any method of procuring 
common subsistence, I run on - in 
the moonlight with a light heart, but 
with temples that throbbed painfully 
under The influence of that powerful 
but unnatural exhiliration which im- 
pelled me onwards^ Isay untiaturaft 
because I have now no doubt that I 
was actually insane at the time. I am 
so convinced that my intellects were 
impaired in that remarkable night, 
that nothing can persuade me to the 
contrary ; and it has become, in some 
degree, a consolation to me to think 
BO. It may appear strange — and this 
by the way- is one 'ppwertul proof of 
my madness — that 1 never once 
thomsht of my beloved Catlienne. 
Amidst the horrible tumult which 
then agitated- my brain, na gentle 
recollection of my betrothed mistress 
occurred to soothe and allav-JEhc tem- 
. pestuous worfcinus of my''^«6ul. I 
: jhou;;ht only of the indignities 1 had 
f 'oudured, add of my flrnft dt termina- 
tion to sutler no more ; and when, in 
It calmer mons$iQt,'.I thought of tiie 
^rlcsB j^el ri^d lcft*^j^|^d, and 
, desert^ a pang of agoDy;%|ch as I 
tiditer fe£t before, shot throt&^my 
"l^t, and yearly pBialized its 
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Now met the lawless horde— in secret 
'•i met, ' 

And down nt their convivial board were 
set : -A . 

^;:Tbaplan.s in view to pestadventiires led, 
Apd the piist eon diets present linger bred ; 
TtB^ sigh’d for pJmiires gone— they 
mournM fur herofes dead . 

qfthit HalL 
I knew him well: 

He hatha stpniiy nature, and what genius 
. or virtue w^dd have budded in his heart. 
Cold winds have check t, and blighting 
seusuui nipt,"' 

Yet in hisheait they live. . ,s 

, SouthisfU Modoc ^ 

I HAD,, walked about five miles, 
when 1 struck out of the turnpike 
road to follow a path, which I knew 
would lead me beyond the little town 

of D and which would, 1 

thought in other respects, expedite iny 
journey. But in this I was mistaken. 

,, 1 had not pa'ised more than two 
A>t three miles along this laue, before 

* I was startled by a loud and shrill 
whistle closo beside me, and before 

'"' I had time to think what it could 
mean, 1 was collared by two men, 
who sprang out of the hedge on 
each side of the lane, which was at 

• this spot extremely narrow. My first 
impression was, that I was about to 
be conveyed back to Caertrevor, and 
that these unceremonious personages, 
had adopted this summary method of 
apprehending me, having been dis- ■ 
patched by 5>ir Talbot Trevor for that 
purpose. But I was quickly unde- 
ceived at this point ^tfpr 1 was con- 
ducted in a direction quite opposite 

,to that of the road leading to Caer- 
tievur ; and, my conductors. I was 
well assured, did not belong to ^e 
household of Che baronet. 

We proceeded in silence, and Jn 
speed, fur 1 made no resistance, nor 
did the ruflians speak a word' to each 
other. I had ' ^ cqiisiderable degree 
of curiosity to see the 'conclusion of 
this strange rcpcootie, notwith-itand- 
in'g' the probability of its being ter- 
minated to my discomfort; and 1 kept 
pace with my companions without 
any ^e^ctanc& Indeed this Inter- 
jruptii^^b^ an' advantage rather than 
an ifl]^ fSr it served to 

atop the i^urrent' of a very unpleasant 
trmn of .thb^htfand to bring on, aa 
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it a more tttiijliry le^ctiob^ (n 
nj^KDiod. J^hyA no fear of being 
loHiedi because 1 had little or nothing 
to lose; and the idea of being murdered 
nerer once entered my bead. In 
short, I had been so aj^ted with tftte 
CTenls of the evening that my h^ut 
was, in a great measuce, rendered cal* 
lous to su&ring.' 

Wheii' we had walked about two 
miles, one of my conductors' took & 
hgndkerchief from bis pock^ ' while 
the othet held ray bands till his com- 
rade had blindfolded me. We then 
ie»commenced pur journey; and 1 
could feel that we were ascending an 
eminence* ^Presently afterwaids^WS 
entered a wood ; I could hear tlm 
rustling of the tr^ as thC'^gentfe 
night breem passed over them ; and 
aftihr many turnings and^ windings, 
we stopped and a wtiistle from one of 
my conductors, answer^ by a similar 
signal at a short distance, intimated 
tlmt my progress was drawing to- 
wards its condusion. I walked on a 
little &rther, and heard a sound as 
of man V voices : in a moment after- 
wards tne bandage was removed from 
my. craes, and, gazing round, I found 
mysefr in the presence of a most 
sti^mge and promiscuous assembly. 

I was In the ruinous banqueiting 
hall of the old and dilapidated castle* 

. of Rhiwaedog, and with roe were 
nearly thirty individuals: of which 
one third, at least* were females. They 
were all, occupied In various ways. 
Some wero busily employed in the 
manufacturing of hom and wooden 
. spooM, and other humble toys and 
utensils, and others were lying on the 
floor, drinking ale or whiskey, and 
smoking. I was at no loss to discover 
the rank and character of my new 
associates ; fbr 1 knew full well that 1 
wfl^ in the haunts of the Qipsies of 
Mawddroy, a most daring ^nd pre- 
dsftorygang; with which, tdthedis- 
mce of the magistrate:^, the whole 
district' for miles rdund, was at that 
time infested. From tl^ quick and 
quiet manner in< which tuU been 
ooh^ted to this deulof .vagabdnds, 

1 q^pbrnded that the whole was a 
pmoncerted plan diitbe part of the 
gipsifp,; tat sm J was madc^ the ch- 
jept care^.«ndjdMii|ct^ 

;^s ST ' inystenr which 1 

I , ,was incited to 

^siiMtthfl(£11iad: mistaken /pr>" 

som other penon, mi the .||Kjed uu- 


gaze 'vrith which 1 was re- 
gardedT' Dy the . gang, added to my 
^suspicion. 

■ f': . ** Why how' is flits . Hl^organ Da- 
vies smd a tall," ancT^^e looking 
, man, who came towaias me from a 
* recess at the farthest end cf the apart- 
ment/ but still kipping |;t a consider- 
able distance fibm me. '* Why, thou 
blundering fool, is this the miller of 
Mawddroy? It were better for thee, 
and for all of us, if that thirsty throat 
of thine was not quite so of|en swelled 
with brandy. What ha4.fli<l>o done 
witli the miDer, sirrah V* 

^ Nothing, by the hpl^^powen^*’ ,* 
said Morgan frankly—** if this be. mt 
he.” 

*• This he!*’ said the chief ; — ** this 
puny stripling the jolly miller ,of 
Mawddroy ! Why thou blind owlet, 
he is as much like this youth, as thou 
art like the , baronet of Caerlrevor. 
Go, sir, and seek more diligently^ 
and do you, Ellis Roberts*’— he con- 
tinued sneaking to a short and very 
kiout man—** go with him. The 
^^inillcr must be Sere to night; but he 
has, 1 fear, ere now, passed over the 
river,., safe to his own meal sacks* 

H Away ! and see if ye can speed better* 
Stand forward, sir r— he continued 
addressing me—** and riiew us the • 
pretty face that must needs belong to * 
so slim and. delicate a catcass;” and 
' .1 came forward from the place where' 

1 stood, which was in a dark corner 
of the apartment. 

The deep ’tone of the speaker's 
voice, was in some apgree familiar to 
me; but I could not recollect when 
and bow it had become so. 3ut 
when I stood befof^ him, and looked 
upon his featurdt, 1 instantly re*’ 
cognized the person of an individual 
who often met me on the hill- 
side >witli the old'^fliepherd, Robin 
Humphdtajuld.who luul evinced a very 
particulH^t^lity for ^ a child, .v 
He was a v^y ,i«iiiarkj|me ‘character,:.^^ 
and was gISerally/knCwo in 
neighbourbood,.by the name of tho 
wanderer^, fi^rhh was^ot.a native ql-.. 
MerioneA^fu, and \on1y yUited tbaif 
part coimfry^occasioj^y. I; . 

sh^ij^not speak ooriOctly : 

I cajild him, a robhec ; bii| qd^outla^v' 
whether of aheiej^^ mown 
was more feared i^Merionethshire^ 
than1vasReiiia|4.yyd»in, orH^inald 
Vadjghqn, the '^But there 

was an idea of supejpi^tuial 



power, or agency attached to>rBegi- ne^Med to iinpi ^'’ bm witii a sl«k. 

nald, which rendered him an object of ^ p^dous idea fif tte wboderfid aitil ■ 
much drrad and eveo of reverencei^ imposipg. character of this 'extraoidi* . 
with the jwerstitious peasantry.; nary nfaitk 

while his i^^ess to the pQpr en- Xbe receMi ahWy mentioned w9s> 
deared him ib the bumbler classes, • alb^ither distinct, from the apart* 
as much as hjsjpers^iition of th0 rich iwt occiqf>ied by m^comroon mem* 

and the sordia shade ,him an objM bcia of the honfei^ha^it'&eie was an* 

of detestation and terror to the higher attempt fven at rude, plegaace in its 

o^ers. But Ranald, or rather Re- Cmmiiurei^..;.. Reginaltf motioned mnr. 

ginald*s people, as they were called, to a seat by his'aule^ and looking steads ' 

never plundered me good or thebe- fastly^t *'And what bis 

nmlent man. However rich he taken you" &r|tom Caertfevor to 

might be^\fw was always secure from night } Have . ihe limiles of some 

depredflltiohs of the gipsies of peuant's prdtty daughter, or has tbo>' 

MawMroy«': and it was only the duU croaking of the owL ;allui^ you 

pidud, the Oppressive, and the nig- so^lkr from your home f** ' ‘ 

gaidly wealthy, that became the ob- ' “ Neitheii^, Regin^d,'* I replied-— 
jects of Reginald*8 unsolicited at- ** but the oppressive tyranny of Sir 

tentions. Talbot Trevor, who drove me lil^rtb^ 

It was before this remarkable man with'* — 

that I now stood ; and I was ho ** Ha !” iatemipted the chief— 
sooner exposed to the light of a large Has Sir Talbot driven you from his . 
lamp, which hung from a rafter in the house at midnight, to seek for shelter .: 

ceilii^; than Reginald instantly re- in a place like ihis^ Is it thus with 
cognised me. . you s He paus^ a while, and.then 

Ha he exclaimed*^** my little ‘ 'said, in a tone of deep commiseration*'' . 
mountain wanderer, in the gipsim ' ** Unhappy hoy ! what will 
dwelling place! Why this is not well, come of you ?*’ 

Many years have gone by since we ^ I have already mentio^^ the sage, 
last met on the hill side; jmd itf plan 1 intended to pursue, andldis*. 
would have been better if the gipsy closed to Reginald every, particular^^of 
chieftain could have welcoihed nis it. But this was not all.. There wae' 

young ftivourite to a worthier habi- to me an irresistible influence in the * 

tation, than this rude pile ; but he has ' voice and demeanour of the gipsy ; / 
no other, and he can now only say to chief, which, as I have already saiJ^ it^' 

him, welcome to the brutal train of even when I 'was scarcely beyond tbe-:>^ 
R^inald Vaughan 1*' He extended his bounds of infancy, made a very power- " 

hand to me, as he spoke, aud-takii^ ful impression upon my youthftd v- : 

mine in his, led me gently towanu mind ; and now, that we were to- 

the recess whence he had at first gether in the Minores castle of Rhjl- 
issued. V' - waedog, I felt as if J was in the pre- < 

As a child, I had sd^ys experienced scnce of a being infinitely superior to 
a sort of awful delight in the atten- the common herd of mankind and to 
tions of Reginald Vaughan ; and now, whom I might readily disclose all the^ 
that I had^ grown into manhood, ‘ events of a life, already replete wij|||r'; 

1 still retained' a considerable ^portion misery ,aod misfortune. It appeanS 
of my childish reverence foriM^ ex- to me, moreover that Reginald evinc^,: 

'traordinary being; And. he ^was a more than an ordinary degree 
man well calculated to make an im- solicitude for my -welfare, ^^fecus- 
p^ion upon a Sensitive, or, if you tomed as I h!i4 hem to the distant , 
will, a romantic' roindl His fine pride and uiSrbending austerity of 
manly foim^^withliBaturespiC!!^ Sir Tklbot Trevor, j fS more vividly, 

commanding perhaps thanlfmUome, and consequentl^vipbre grateMly, 
and .withsl, slightly riiaded wit^pia- the power of that^ympathy, wbich , 
lanc^ly-9was never seen to jgi^tef .this friendlass wanderm shewed, of - 1 
adl^tage,-j0ilto w seemed.^ sho^for. and this' 

reseivot and'' min^^,^.fireely in con- alone, 'tIttKeimend cd 'the mys- 
versation with the old ^ic^herd and terious ipfl^cb , already aljuded .to, 
myself: and th^^s^qge^'^^ventures, would ’ have been 'Sufficient to drew ' 
which be related m Jnif, as having be- from me thfl tnost Unreserved and ini'* 
ftdjen hijBoelf iflT fbreign countries, plicit coaflidenco. 'I was a stranger 
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world, and to all its cold and 
* aiwtrary formalities; .and I was, 
therefore heedless of the danger of 
confiding in one, who had the power 
of abusing my confidence. I knew 
not Men, that in the bustling world, 
all live by seeming-— that love is a 
sordid and a sensual passion, and 
friendship nothing but heartless hy- 
pocrisy. 1 told Reginald, thcrefore> 
without any reserve, all that had 
happened to me, “ even from my 
boyish days,” and more especially in 
that memorable night. 1 did not 
even conceal from him my love for 
Catharine Trevor. He heard roe with 
the deepest interest and attention, 
and exclaimed loudly and indignantly 
against the .infamous and cowardly 
conduct of Sir William Evans. Ho 
spoke of Catharine as an angel. He 
himself, when in the disguise of a 
pedlar, and fainting with fatigue and 
hunger, had once experienced the 
soothing kindness of this noble girl ; 
and I thought, I saw a tearain his 
dark eye-lash, as he spoke of her 
fonder attention to the ** poor old 
pedlar.” . His voice certainly faul ter- 
ra ; but it was only for a moment ; 


and he 'quickly regained his accus- 
tomed stern composure. 

After I had finished my story, 
several incidents of which I found 
were familiar to my auditor, Reginald 
addessed me thus : “ Young man, you 
have been rash and headstrong, and 
will repent it. Look at me, Fiederick 
Aiiwyl, and at my habitation. It was 
not always thus with me. The night 
hawk and the owl might frequent, un- 
seen by me, these hoary ruins; and 
these features were not always thus 
clouded with sorrow. But one rash 
and sudden act— one damnable pa- 
roxysm of intemperate passion has 
driven me from the haunts of civilized 
men, to herd with those who are worse 
even than the very bi utt r • and kindred, 
and friends, and all that my heart 
held dear, are lost to me for ever. 
Listen to me, Frederick, and you shall 
hear the short tale of one, who has 
watched, though unseen, carefully over 
your youth, hut who can now only 
.ofier yod tlie succour and consolation 
of a poor, friendless, unhappy, and 
heart-broken wanderer ! ” 

[7b be continued^ 
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. The awful responsibility which is 
attached to Great Britain in the ad- 
ministration 'of those extensive terri- 
tories in the East, which have been so 
wonderfully and rapidly acquired for 
her in the brief portion of time em- 
braced by the latter half of the past 
■ century, is too self-evident to require 
illustration, and the manner in which 
the has acquitted herself of the im- 
portant duties thus imposed upon her, 
is alio, unforlimateiy, equally no- 
torious. Since the period ot the battle 
of Plas’^y, which virtually obtained for 
England the diadem of India, our 
Asiatic empire has continued to in- 
crease to a bulk ** almost too great to 
keep or to resign.” ** In the train of 
conquest more-tban-Roinan,*’ ob- 
' serves Archdeacon Wraugh^, 

. tnenced inore-than-TyriaDi, • baa fol- 
^ lowed t and our oppressions have too 
, closely kept pace with both : but of 
. Ibe gqspel, which would at once have 
reprovra and compensated our in- 
justice, we bkve said nothing. At the 


sugc:estioi:, forsooth, of that secular 
prudence, in which the children of 
this woild are stattd to excel, we for- 
bore to propose rules of conduct to 
others, while we ourselves consciously 
furnished so lamentable a proof of 
their incfficacy. Like the lepers in 
the Syrian camp, we nfe, r/z/d drank^ 
and carried thence silver and ^old 
and raiment i and we held cur 
peaces 

To a state of things, of which the 
foregoing, though a forcible, is not an 
cxaggciated picture, atfecting the most 
vitm portion of our empire, it was 
namrul that public, attention should 
be directed and accordingly we find 
-that since the days of Burke numerous 
highly talented individuals have de- 
voted their labours to an enquiry into 
the best means of remedying the evils 
re5ultirg Irom it. Among these, the 
author Irom whom ihe preceding ex- 
tract is boi rowed, is not the least dis- 
tinguished by genius and Christian 
charity, and the ardour with which 
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he has applied himself to the con- 
sideration of this momentous question* 
well ineiits the approbation of all who 
fee] an interest in the prosperity of 
England, of which tlic well being of 
India forms so essential a portion. 
Indebted as we arc to her for fhuch 
of our commercial grandeur, the com- 
forts and elegancies of life which daily 
surround us, are equally the produce 
of her soil and of her industry. More 
of these than we are allowed to re- 
ceive does she no'w actually produce, 
and this production might probably 
from the capabilities of the country, 
be increased ten fold were proper 
measures adopted for its improvement. 
On these there exists little difference 
of opinion, except among those whose 
personal interest appears likely to be 
affected by the change which must 
necessarily precede them; and these 
men will constantly be opposed to all 
reformation, under the avowed im- 
pression that (he machine will con- 
tinue to work during their time. 
With these men the public of England 
have little to do, since to the advan- 
tage of the public they have never 
abated one iota of their pretensions; 
and4o them the people of India have 
still le>s obligation, for to the im- 
provement of that country they have 
constantly interposed obstacles. The 
English public must therefore judge 
for itself, and be no longer implicitly- 
guided by those who claim for them- 
selves exclusive information and wis- 
dom on this point, but which they 
have never yet proved themselves to 
possess, and awakened to a sense of 
the degraded state of the wretched in-, 
habitants of the most fertile climate of 
the world, claim for them some portion 
of the benefits they are entitled to ex- 
pect from their connectinn with the 
most civlli-'.ed nation in existence. 

In the distant and luxuriant regions 
of India, the sun sheds his influence 
on a population four times greater in 
amount than that ot the nation to 
which fate has assigned the rule and 
dominio^i over her, and exceeding in 
the proportion of two thousand to one 
the European residents among them. 
Degraded as the abject conmtiou of 
these cliildrcn of the sun, proves them 
td' be at the present day, their an- 
cestors exhibited a very difierent pic- 
ture, and justly claimed that pre- 
eminence in literature and science 
which has ^inoe passtti away into the 


then rude and uncivilized regions of 
the west; for there 

Kind scipBce, prodignlof good, 

Smiled on her dusky suitor as he woo'd. 
To him, while Europe’s hordes lay 
whelm’d in shade. 

Her fullest charms the radiant power dis- 
play’d ; 

Show’d him tbo wonders of her secret 
love. 

« • « • 

Taueht him with subtiler skill and better 
art 

To pierce the close recesses of (be heart ; 
Mold moral beauty to man's raptured sight 
Guide him from passion’s glare to reason's 
ligjt : 

And prompt him, to himself severely true. 
His high descent to prove, his glurioas end ' 
pursue.” 

Centuries have however rolled away« 
and the scene has changed. To the 
descendants of the barbarous native of 
Europe, who then wandered wild in the 
almost impervious forests which co- 
vered its suiface. feeding on the fruits 
which nature sparingly offered to his 
hand, and on the few animals which 
his limited invention and means en- 
abled him to procui^, ignorant in 
every science, and blindly subservient 
to a bigoted and blood-thirsty priest- 
hood: to them has been tran^erred 
that science which formerly distin- 
guished the Hindoo, as a poet, a 
moralist and an astronomer: and while 
the progress of knowledge was on- 
wards with the one, in the other it 
has been retrograde. Satisfied with 
the acquirements of his ancestors, and 
clinging with unbounded pertinacity 
to their institutts and dogmas, to 
Violate which he would have deemed 
the height of impiety, the Hindoo, 
yielding to the influence of the climate, 
which he inhabits, has become languid* 
and enervated in soul as in body« 
Science is coy, and will not unsought 
be w'OQ ; and he who shall declare, 
” thus far will I go and no larther’* 
will seldom advance even to the point 
at which he aims. Such has been the 
fate of tlie Hindoo. To acquire a 
knowledge of the institutes of his pre- 
decessors has been his ultimate aim ; 
beyond these be wished not to ad- 
vance, and even these has he seldom 
succeeded in attaining. Revolutions 
have swept ovfrjiis country and have 
divert^ his attention ; new religions 
have been' introduced to his notice^ 
and beneath their influence he has 
sunk uevier to tocoVer lus pristine sioi>> 
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plicity and vigour; and the soul- 
i^^ring influence of thesysfe^i in- 
am^d by Brahma has confined to 
certain castes alone the privilege of 
treading even the limited range^ be- 
yond which none is allowed to ven. 
tuie. Of the superstitious and bloody 
usages which have mingled with the 
observances of a reli^on by no means 
unadloyed in its origin. Archdeacon 
Wrangham has iiiraished a beautifid 
picture as contrasted with the pri- 
mitive simplicity of Hindoo worship. 

Ab wretched laud! to every ill a prey ; 
Thy sons enslav'd, thy cities in decay 1 
But light the chains Uie abject frame that 
bind. 

To those which bow ta ehrth tb* aspiring 
mind. I 

Where once th* Hindoo his simple prayer 
preferr’d. 

And sweet his carolPd hymn of praise 
was heard ; 

His turf-built altar uncmbraed with 
blood. 

His gentle heart’s religion to do good; 
There in ber gory shrine, with outstretch *d 
hands. 

Her human food stem Calica demands ; 
There bis bugo car the monster-god im- 
pels 

O’er prostrate crowds, who court the 
crushing wheels : 

There from ber babes by savage Brah- 
mins borne, 

Tbe widow’d mother clasps her consort’s 
urn ; 

With ill-feigned triumph mounts bis 
blazing lyre. 

And sinks proud trembler I in the sacred 
lire, 

There Superstition’s execrable train 
Throng the vex’d soul where Darkness 
b^dsLlier reign.’* 

With Brahma originated the dis- 
tinction into castes which form so 
' distinguishing a feature of the present 
state of India, and presents the most 
fomidable obstacle to the progress of 
information and religion. To this in- 
stitution the Hind <}0 clings with a per- 
tinacity which cannot be exceeded, 
and which force has in vain attempted 
Co combat. The followers of tbe re- 
ligion of Mecca found unavailing 
against it the keen edjp of their 
Arabian scimjtars, that seldom failing 
engine of conversion to which they 
luive universally bad recourse. 1'hese 
military missionaries could .extirpate, 
but they were unable to convert. 
J^nsonant as force is with the prin- 
ciples of Christian itv, it would not of 
course \» adopted oy up, even if ex- 
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perience had not proved its total in- 
adequtM^y to the end proposed. But 
to what other means must we then re- 
sort ? So long as the predominancy of 
the Hindoo priesthood continues, the 
exertions- or our missionaries must 
continue inefficient. While the Brah- 
mins continue to be nccesary to all 
the ordinary concerns of civil life; 
while they are privileged ** lo direct 
the dress, prescribe the food, regulate 
the marriages, and (j^termine the pro- 
fessions, of their followers; and au- 
thoritatively hold over the disobedient 
the terrors of expulsion ftom their 
class ; a penalty involving in the irre- 
trievable loss of family, friends, and 
honour, a degice of suffering which 
Home in her proudest hour was never 
able to inflict ; their subv^i'^ion is im- 
possible." 

To remove this impediment must 
however be the first step towards the 
introduction into Hindoostan of civi- 
lization and religion. Direct argu- 
ment has hitherto proved equally un- 
availing with force ; and it therefore 
remains to endeavour at accomplish- 
ing by more curcuitous means what 
reason has been unable to achieve. 
Tbe principal of these, as recom- 
mended by Archdeacon Wrangham, 
consist in the pointing out the greater 
simplicity and pertinency of our 
ceremonies compared with those of 
the Hindoo, and the auspicious effects 
of our civil institutions which may' 
enhance his estimation of those that 
are religious. The absence from 
genuine Christianity of the sanguinary 
intolerance of the mosque and tbe 
gross imposition of the pagod, will 
also lend to enga^ his attention to 
tbe evidences of the gospel; and if 
to these oblique influences be added, 

** what of all the indirect means of 
conversion is perhaps the most effica- 
cious, tbe ‘visible rhetoric’ of a 
good life j if we solicit the confidence 
of the lower and more popular castes 
by our kindness, their res^t by our / 
proficiency in sciences and arts, and ^ 
thci^ gratitude by communication of 
these benefits ; wc may then, in our 
struggles wkh tbeir spiritual leaders, 
advance to mote avowed and more 
active hostility.'* 

This objectcan be alone effected l>y 
a substantive, and important change 
in the present system of residents in 
India, by the alteration in fact of 
re&ideu(B.into aettlersi and tbe thus 
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tormiag as it were a permanent and 
increasing Christian casle^ in the 
bosom of which converts might find 
a refuge when disowned as outcasts 
the tribe which tJiey had qiiittt^. 
'to the present condition of India, Mr. 
Burke's description iS as applicable as 
it was in 1783. ' “ Young men, (boys 
almost) govern there, without society 
and without sy'mpatiiy witli the natives. 
They have no more social habits with 
the people, than if 4iicy still re^idell 
in England ; nor iiirlotd any spcctes 
of intercourse, but tliat which is ne- 
cessary to making a sudden fortune 
with a view to a remote sctllcnicnt. 
Animated with all the avarice of age, 
and all the impcluusity ut youth, they 
roll in, one aflcr tmothei, wavv after 
w'ave; and there is nothing beloie the 
eyes of the natives, but an endless 
hopeless prospect of iio'w liiglits of 
birds of prey and passage, with apjx^- 
lites continually renewing for a tood 
that is continnally wasting. Their 
prey is lodged in l-’iigland ; and tlio 
cries of India ;iro given to .seas and 
winds to be blown 'abou% in every 
breaking up oi tlic Motisoon, over a 
remote and unhearing ocean." From 
such men, the bcnel'tciul results wc 
have jii.st auticip iteci cannot be cx> 
pccted ; it iniul in fact he looked for 
from those whose connection with the 
country shall be of a more settled aud 
permanent chaiactcr. '1 he giadird 
and guarded colonization from Eu- 
rope wliicii has bv'cn itroiigly re- 
comniciidcd as the most judicious 
iiiCcisiu^ to be adopted, wouhl con- 
tribute essentially to this desirable 
end. But to produtre any consequen* ' 
fial result, this important measum 
must not be too limited in its extent ; 
limited it will of necessity be, when 
the vast siirface of the country is re- 
garded; and to be extensively bene- 
ticial it must not be cramped.^, By 
this alone, can an enlarged and kindly 
intercourse be opened itii the Datives*^ 
of India ; to share the rites of hospita- 
lity, to contract aftinitlts, and to blend 
ourselves by a coiunion interest of 
inutnal'good will and benefit iyi all the 
endearing relations of private life, will 
form a* broad and ftini basis oii u'hich 
to raise tiie glorious superstructure to 
which every friend of mankind U'-oks 
forward with anxious anticipaiioii. 
The improvements in science^ in arts, 
and especially ip. agriculture, which 
a ))ody thiKi constiluted would present 
K. M. Jantiarv, 1825. 


to tfie tnore opulent and respectable 
of their neighbours, and the employ- 
ment and support which it would 
furnish to the poorer among them, 
must imperceptibly exert a beneficial 
influence over their habits and man- 
ners,' and gradually induce them, as 
soon as its value could be properly 
dppr“,c- ted, 1o embrace as bretVireri 
and reverence as saviours 1ho.^e whom 
tiiey might previoii.sly have rcgardiH^l 
with suspicion or rojectcxl with cold- 
ness. 

Among the other boncdcial results * 
to which a liberal system of coloni- 
zation would lead, the improvement 
and rcbtordlion of public works de- 
serve also particular mrntioii. To 
thepn/seut governors of India, residing 
at a distance from the .•spot wIiliicc 
llicir profits are derived, and frcciuently 
ignorant on almost every .subject 
connected with it, the ample interc.-.i 
which they can derive from the capi- 
til they have , employed appeal s of 
primary and paramount LOiisidcru- 
tion ; and to gratify this avaricious 
lust, the revenues are collected with 
rigour to be exported into Europi*. 
hloney expended in India for ii% 
advantage seems to minds thus dis- 
torted by interest, to di dor little from 
being wasted, and instances have 
occurred, in which a more than 
usually piiblic-siiirited Governor Gem- 
ral h.'is been checked in his sohemisi 
of vast importance to those over udiom 
he ruled, by those who bore rule 
over him To settlers in India, these 
plans would be equally impu riant as 
to the natives; 'roads and canals 
would be cut; liie ruined reservoirs, 
many of tliem w'orks of royal pran- 
deiu', intended to preserve the pre- 
.cious deposit of Iho periodical mins, ; 
would be repaired, and new ont-s 
constructed ^ embankments w’oukl be 
formed to guard against the present 
ruinous clfects of inundations; and in ' 
lieu of their actual dreariness, the 
valliea of India, ** now literally val«.s 
of tears," will stand so thick with corn 
that thti/ shall laugh and sing^ 

Tu tlie moral emtivatiou of the 
popubition iteelf, yet more would fee’ . 
effect^. In aiddition tq those sources 
of improvement ‘ ^ich hkve beeiis.>^ 
enumerated above;''-' schools, which 
now, from the paucity oif European 
inhabitants can scarcely be maintain* 
tid, except in those few points in wbicll 
they are congregated, would bi^ inulti- 
k 
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over the surface of the country ; 
’-and from them, hyjutlicious manage- 
ment, by absUining iVom iiritaling or 
. needlessly opposing the doctrines and 
prejudices of the ttindoo^ incalculable 
benefit must result. The establish- 
ment of a few colleges or literary in- 
stitutions. however adapted they may 
be to bring together the more learned 
of the natives, and those few Europeans 
whose leisure enables them to attend 
to such pursuits, must be trifling in its 
eflects compared with those which 
would be produced by schools, in 
which such impressions might be 
inhxed upon the young and suscepti- 
ble mind, as no after scones would 
suffice to eradicate. 

In so distant a country as India 
from that by which her desti/lics are 
swayed, and with her immediate go- 
vernment submitUiri to the power of 
a few individuals alone, personal secu- 
rity and properly require to be guard- 
ed with the most jealous a'ld vigilant 
care. Unless tliis be exercised, and" 
the strongest bulwarks erected in their' 
defence, none among the more re- 
spectable classes of liritish society, to 
whom the value of liberty is so well 
known and so deeply endeared, 
would be induced to avail himself of 
the permission, which wo have 
a-iSumKl to be granted, (as it is essen- 
tial that it should) of settling as a 
colonist ou the fertile plains of liin- 
doostan, and of Iransti'rring to his 
children in perpetuity their natal 
spot. Outcasts of society, schemers, 
and needy adventurers, might doubt- 
less bo ready to Hock into this new 
land of promise, even were their 
libuity put in jeopardy by the enter- 
prise, but of them India has no need ; 
the worthy and tlie respectable alone 
would benefit her, and such would 
cherish too dearly the independence 
of their ancestors tamely to resign it. 

1 o encourage these to become settled 
[iroprietors of estates in so remote a < 
region, their liberty must be senircd 
to them by the saf^arcl of tlie law ; 
and to efleci this it is essential that 
that Anti-British enactment which 
^ubjecti every Englishman to tran- 
•sportation froin India at the mere will 
^of the Gi^^truov in council, without 
accusation aiitl without trial, should 
be immediately repealed. Pntty 
opp^e.-i'ua.r will of couraj be met xvith, 
tO‘> to be cogoisabi*. in a court 

of justice, »nd for thei»e .liso there 


‘must be provided a remedy. * Tliis 
rein^y has once existed in India; 
but it has now unfortunately been torn 
from her. The freedom of the press 
can. alone countervail the everyday 
injuries of the petty man in office, 
and cause him to tremble and shrink 
into himself before its impartial and 
strict scrutiny. It is equally powerful 
to protect from the oppressions of the 
highest, and even he who lords it 
over all, must bead before its energies 
while advocating the cause of truth 
and justice. Before its effulgence 
darkness and error will disappear; 
and by its assistance, right will always 
ultimately prevail. 

For tlie pr^*ss t)f India, liowever, we 
claim not, more fh iii for that of Eng- 
land, an unbounded irresponsible 
license. To the laws ii must alvvay.s 
be subject ; but let those laws be 
clearly defined, let every individual 
interested therein have full ooguizaiiee 
of them ; then let him act as to him 
shal. seem fit, and give to a jury of 
his connti’yiuen, and to that tribunal 
alone, the power of judging whether 
he has exceeded the fair bounds of 
candid discussion, and wilfully wielded 
to a bud purpose tlie poweriul engine 
be has set in motion, [f an impartial 
tribunal thus composed shall declare 
that he has so otfciided, let him then 
suffer for his crime the full penally ' 
which he has incurred ; and if it be 
urged that a still heavier pnnisliment 
bo necessary in India than in Eng- 
land, let that penally be increased 
even tenfold. To all this let him bo 
subjected, i)ut not before conviction. 

In the preceding observations, tlie 
aftention has ^been directed rather to 
the grand and preliminary steps 
towards the civilization of India, than 
to its minuter and more remote de- 
tails. That this impoitant and vital 
object cannot be regardtd as coin- 
pleie and perfect until Christianity 
•shall have chased away the eiTors of 
superstition from the bimighted minds 
of its inhabitants cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted ; but into the means 
by which this should be efiected il is 
impossible at present to enter at' 
sufficient length. Of these, the Uev. 
Archdeacon Wrangham has given 
very extensive details in his "Diasor- 
tation on the best Means of Civiliziug 
the Subjects of the British Ehnpire in 
India," (to which, we are indobied 
for many of the piievious suggestions,) 
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and more especially in bis excellent 
Sermon on the Translation of the 
Scriptures info the Oriental Lan- 
guaj;ea/* To these we must refer the 
reader for those discuS'>iotis which 
could not with propriety have bef^n 
introduced into the present article; 
and we confidently atifieipale the 
time when experience will have fully 
demonstrated their eflficiency. 

“ B'i lliis thy art 

Not to cortii[U, lint niciioraln the heart: 
Where’er niankind Sn Gciitilu darkness 
lie, 

iMstruction’s blessed radiance to supply; 


OVr 'tlie opltressM loft mercy's dews to 
sbed^ " . 

Anit'Orusii with ruio the oppressor's bead. 

O baste your lardy coming, days of 
gold, 

bong by prophetic minstrelsy foretold ! 

Where 3*011 brigbt purple -streaks the orient 

. -skies, 

Ri-se science, freedom, peace, re]igion,ri-se; 

'Till, from Tanjore to furthest Sainaf' 
cund, 

III one ale lustre bask the glowing land ; 

ifnd (Brahma from his guilty greatness 
hurl'd 

With Mecca’s Lord) Messiah rule the 
world ! " 


THE MINSTREL’S GRAVE. 

If e’er a pure, a sacred tear. 

Prom pity's beaming eye can flow, 

^Tis surely when death’s stroke severe 
Has laid the son of genius low ; 

Each ardent friend, each former fix*. 

His bier with precious dew-drops lave. 
And mirth assumes the garl> of woe. 

And w’ceps upon the mipstrel’s giave. 

I'he trivial throng whose fickle praise, 

Ifis strains sought vainly to engage. 

Now mourn too late his slighted lays. 
And wet with tear.’? his hallow’d page; 
The timid maid, the studious sage, 
lleploie his fate w'hoin none can .^ave. 
And blooming youth, and hoary age. 
Sigh sadly ,o'er the minstrel’s grave. 

His fondest pride, his magic lyre, 
flung on the laurel must remain. 

And none shall dare to wake its lii e. 

And none shall rouse its strings again ; 
Save when they breathe a mournful strain. 
As passing windo the branches wave. 

To tell the thoughtless and the vain. 

They wander near a minslrers grave. 

No cypress, sad or gloomy yew. 

O’er his loved tomb shall darkly cling. 
But weeping beauty there shall strew, 

'I'lie fairest flowers of the spring ; 

Soft gales around shall fragi-ancc fliDg» 
Fresh flow’rets o’er his tomb shall wave, ’ 
And nightingales shall sweetly sing 
A requiem at the minslrd's grave. 


M. A. 
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The Hermit in Itahh P® 

Jouy, Three volumes, London. 

Thb Hermit in Italy is a work so 
amply stuixxl witli continental infonn- 
ation, combined with so much useful 
anecdote, instruction and amusement, 
that if he who has not read it knew 
the worth of what he has not enjoyed, 
it is not improbable that he might be 
tempted to envy the gratification it has 
afforded us. The celebrated author 
of " The Jlcrmitin Edinburgh,*’ and of 
all the other "English Hermits,” is, not- 
withstanding bis capability to excel 
in this species of writing, even in- 
feiior jo M, De Jouy in some re- 
spects; but the world ■ has never yet 
had an author wiio was always cqlial 
to himself in the varitius departments 
of his rornpositioii ; and while the 
“Hermit in Edinburgh” is inferior to 
the "Hermit in Ttaly,*Mn his relation 
of useful anecdote, of that which really 
did exist, he is by far his superior iu 
delineation of character, display of 
original wit, sarcastic humour, inter- 
woven with agreeable story, productive 
of the hapjpiest of moral. Hut this 
reference is not general, nor can it 
e injurious to the fame of the in- » 
gciiious M. He Jouy, when the cele- 
brity of his rival is taken into con- 
sideration : and indeed there is so 
much gen nine inerit every where 
visible iu the writings of both those 
amiable men, that wdiile wc recom- 
mend them in the warmest manner 
' to the notice of the public, we per- 
ceive it altogether uncivil and un- 
necessary to excite any thing like 
jealousy among their friends and ad- 
min rs, by conferring the meed of ab- 
solute pr^erence on either. The talcs 
of wliicii the three volumes of the Her- 
mit in Italy are composed make fifty- 
three. Wc give the following as a 
tolerable speci.iien of the whole. 

BOBOLl AND THB CASCINB. 


Fu tt viiiciT Bcmpre ’oai Uudaliilfi cosa, < 
' iViiicasi o per /ertnua o per ing»no 

' Ariosto, Canto XV. . 

Every traveller, provided he be ac- 
^Ijjpiaintad with the language of the country 
'.'where be finds himself, must have felt 


how much more deeply the merih; ond 
peculiarities of authors are fell in their 
native land, than in any other spot. Uni* 
til I read Dante in Tuscany, 1 never per- 
ceived all the energy of liis poetr)*; nor 
had the exquisite ntirratives of Ariosto any- 
particular charm for nie. Nothing, how- 
ever, cull be more defightAil thiui to hear 
a beautiful Italian w'oman recite tiie 
stanzas of this poet. Their mode of ac- 
centuation gives a musii^al effect to poe- 
trj% which we foreigners could scarcely 
have imagined. I recollect that on ouo 
ocensiou the statiz i. of which the motto 
hi this chapter is an «‘xtract, was tho 
subject of controversy in a j..*merous as- 
sembly of females. Almost every one 
coiHlenmed the jioet for his sentiment, ond 
agreed (hat no pmis'es &lir.uld be awarded 
to (hose w'lio w-erc-indebteil for victory to 
fortune alone. Our fair hostess Madumo 

succeeded in convincing us, 

that if Aiiosto were wrong iu respect to 
the meliinehol> glory of triumph in war, 
lie was at hnist right in regard to the 
gentler and more agreeable triumphs of 
lo»e. At that time there was u gowl 
deal of talk in Flureutiue .society, with 
respect to this lady, who held the ofliciul 
appointment of court reader (o the Prin- 
cess Eliza. It would not be easy to find 
a female more remarkablpfor her beauty, 
grace, and accomplLshincnts ; she was at 
head of society, and her house was 
the rendezvous for all the rank, fashion, 
and polished intellect iA Florence. Of 
the persons who (xnistitiited this society I 
shall say nothing, because since the court 
of (be Regent, perhaps there has been 
none where the tone, of morality was so 
lux, as in tliat of FJoreuce. Instead of 
being master of his own government and 
court, the poor Prince of Lucca and 
Piombino was entirely managed by his 
wife, the sister of Napoleon. Whenever 
any despatches arrived fnmi Paris, (he 
Princess^ps in the habit of ordering them 
to be-biK>i%ht to her in the midst of her 
amusenS^nts, at a party, or even at a ball, 
when she would break the seals, and 
leave to her husband £he business of takiog 
the .envelopes from tlte newspapers. This 
was the sulnect of much laughter and 
ridicule in Florence^ but ns Racclocbi^ 
was at heart a good sort of person enough, 
be was liked a. great deal better than his 
wifr. 

" The Floreutineirare amiable and well 
informed. Almost every one is attached 
fo the fine arts. It was a source of gra- 
tification to me to hear theii^,s|ieak highly 
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io prafse of my old frioud Do Reuilly, 
Mrho had been the first French prefect of 
Florence. He died a short time before 
my visit, from the effects of a wound re- 
ceived in a duel at the Bats de TUncemtes, 
with a lauiout French general. A pretty 
actress of the Comddie /Voayaire, cele- 
brated for her hona-motSy which are not 
always d^un Irett hou-tony was the cause 
of the quarrel, which terminated so 
fatally. The prevalent reports of the 
time gave the honours to the vanquished, 
fi)r it was said that the triumph, such us 
it was, belonged ^ entirely to fortune. 
Beiiilly was one of the best and in*xst 
amiable men I ever knew. This is a 
tnliiite after a long experience of his good, 
(|ii.'ilitics, and Us sincerity is not to be 
fltieslioned. At Florence I lUet a young 
man wliom he had brniighf with him, and 
who was now established there. It was 
n source of pleasure to discourse on the 
virtues of our deceased friend, and I Icaint 
at the saino time some anecdotes respect* 
iiig the govCriirnetit of General Menou, 
who had turned Mussulman, in Kgypt, 
under the name of Abdullah. The des- 
tiny of tliis genenil was indeed n singular 
one, and his iiiinic is associated with events 
ill tlie history of that epoch, which will 
long remain inexplicable. Never was 
there a man more fond of pomp and os- 
tt>n(atiuri, and never was there one who 
had u greater repnguanee to discharge 
his debts. On his return from Egypt, Me- 
noii siu’ceoded Marshal Juurdun in the 
government of Piedmont. The Egyptian 
girl be had niurrietl, resided at Turin, 
with his son, young Solomon, and he never 
look them to Florence. ITe gave a grand 
ball at Turin, which was frliJl talked of 
vi'litm f passi'd thixiugh (hat city. It 
lasipil from Sunday evening to Wednes- 
day iiioriiing. During that time the 
giiesLs Slipped, breakfasted, and dined 
with him ; the buffets and refreshments 
were pernianeiit eatablihhnieiits ; when 
one SCI of musicians was tired out, ano- 
ther took their places ; the company re- 
tired by ])la1oorj5, to snatch a little repose 
and to arrange their toiletti? ; hut the ball 
Itself suffered no interruption, ond ended 
as brilliantly as it began. The Egyptian 
wife, however, did not mabe her appear- 
II lice, and if report spoke true, the general 
was not so amiable in his domestic, ns in 
bis public character. She wos praseut 
on one occasion ot a performance (by the 
French actors, under the management of 
Madcmoisidlp Raucoiirt) of Lc Tyrun 
Domesti*/ue, and she obsi'rvod with great 
simplicity to her companions; * Now 
that is so like the gtoieral when be is in 
a good humour ! ' The young Freoch- 
nioB told me another anoaiote of Menou, 
at Florence. ‘ I said be, ‘ pre- 
sented to the General, who tlieii i>ceiipicd 
the Pitt i palace. 11c invited me to dine 


Igitb him the IpUeariag Sunday. 1 ac- 
Odmpanied Mous. ReuiUy,’and gfLer Ua- 
v*ersiDg a long file of ante-chambers, 
npartments, and grand aaloons, all richly 
furnished, we came at last to a largo ball, 
where the guests were assembled, but the 
Governor had not arrived. He was 
, oocupietl, or suppos^ to be occupied, i|i 
his closet. He did not make bis appear- 
ance until towards seven o’clock, when 
the dinner was immediately served up. 
This i^' the hour at which the common 
fieoplc of Tuscany take their last meal for 
the day. The rules of etiquette were 
scrupulously observed, and the seats 
were distributed to the different guests 
(whose names were plncnd in the ptotes,) 
aoconling to a previous arrangement. 
'J'iie General wag attentive and polite 
during dinner, which IusumI about half an 
hour, when he ro«e and returned to his 
clo«Ht. lie was greatly liked at Flo- 
rence.’ 

“ Menou must have rendeiiHl some im- 
portant service to Napoleon, who allowed 
him a pciKsioii for liie of 800,000 francs 
ii-year. lie kept this even wlicn be left 
FJorciicc for Venice, where he had hut the 
shadow of un employment. Spile of this 
ptmsion and the title of ('omit, together 
with the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour, he never could obtain permission 
to return to Florence. At Venice he fell 
in love, at the age of scvenly-iwo, with 
tbc;n‘tV;u/ domat oft be opera. She, after 
n few months’ connexion, in her turn fell 
in love w'ilh a youth, and fled with him. 
Menou pursued and oveilook them at 
Padua, hut her new love would not bend 
to any interested propositions, nud tlje 
poor General, after a long aiitl not always 
itiglofion.s life, finished bis amorous fit 
and bis life by tbe .same niLdaiiciioIy catas- 
trophe. At Ills deafi), s'*:ils were placed 
on all his pnjiers, the greater part of 
which wore at Turin. Najioleon sent a 
commissioner, who, with the secretary of 
Primv Borgliese, and an offiix^r of the 
Generars suite, superiutended tbeir de- 
struction. They were ordered to watch 
each other, and take care that neitiier of. 
them should read any piece written or 
signed by Menou, and to destroy them 
without the slightest examination. There 
were at least sixty orders of the day nnd 
letters aildressed to Kleher, which proba- 
bly liad been intercepted. Amongst bis 
papers thej' found the proofs of a hiborious ■ 
life. There were plans of the course of 
the Nile, taken on tlio spot, which exactly 
coinoi.lcd with the charts of D’Anville. 
That learned ))crson, w’bo during a life of 
cighiy 3 'cnrs had liecn oampied in ar- 
ranging tbe geography of the world, never 
trnvclleil further than from Paris to Sois- 
.sons. It is not always nece-sary actually 
to see things, in order to know them 
well. 
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** TheHe duHcbcs, Mvbicb do not pro- 
perly belong to Vlor^oe, bave led me into 
n dvrpKsion fram the subject of this chap- 
ter. BoboU is fi garden ; an enebnnled 
. garden, even to those who have seen the 
most beautiful in . Europe ; the Nymphen- 
burg of the King of Bavaria, Kensing- 
ton Cfurdens at Loudon^ Versailles, and 
the Tuiieries. In these days we shoiifd 
look with disdain on those of Alcinous, 
though we were to see them just ns Ko- 
,'iner has described them. Boboli is not a 
garden in the French style, and its vege^ 
tatlon is Inr superior to that of England. 
The turf, which is singularly fresh, is cut' 
up by alleys leading to bowers, grott<M, 
and lubyrinlhs. In the higher pnrHs a 
belvedere, with n tower from which there 
is a noble prospect of the hills, plains, and 
distant cities of Prato and Pistoja. This 
in tier town has acquired a right to the 
gratitude of mankind, similar to that of 
Bayonne : if the one boasts the honour 
of liuving enriched the world with the 
bayonet, the other may claim that of 
having invented the pistol: tliese are what 
are culled ueeful inventions. This Iieoii- 
tiful garden is so exteosive, that we de- 
voted several evenings to visit the differ- 
ent walks, arbours, and secret reeessos of 
^ Boboli. It requires no loss than an hour 
and a half to make the circuit of it. In 
every part openings ure presented, which 
' command chaniiing views of the city and 
the adjacent country. From the garden 
there is an avenue, shaded with trees and 
planted witti flowers, wliicli l^uds to the 
Roinao-Gate, and the country through 
which it runs is so rich, that it seems tube 
a continuation of the garden. 

•'The Florentines regard (he grand 
Ducal Palace as one of the finest monu- 
ments of Ital}'. It is called the Pitti Pa- 
lace, after the name of its original pro- 
prietor, from whom it w'as purchased by 
Cosnip I. It Wits erected in ld5.5, from 
the designs of the orchitect Ocgagiia, and 
belongs entirely to the age of the Repub- 
lic. There all dignities were conferred, 
litigations decided. Jaws promulgated, 
commniids entrusted, and horangues to 
the people delivered. 'Phts edifice, as 
remarkable for its original deatintition ns 
for its arcbitecturabbeaiity, is at present 
used only ns a retreat during the summer. 
The iiorters of Florence lie stretched out 
on those steps, which were formerly trod- 
den by the statesmen of Tuscany. Be- 
tween this palace and tlie old palace are 
what are called Vjjkzie, It is a building 
in the form of a paralellogram, three 
sides of which arc erected, under which 
run a line of coluuundes. It was began 
irt 1A6], by Cdsibo I., after the designs of 
Vasari, The colonnades are a favourite 
j<rom6Dadc of the Florentines. ■ Here one 
' may remark taste and elegance of fJre»«, 
which is not to be found amongst the 


middle classes in the other parts of Italy. 
The men ate oceasionally well made, 
but generally they have an effeminate air. 
It is amongst the females, and above all 
the younger ones, that beauty is most to 
be found. Their shapes are ordinarily 
grnceful,nDd ilieir step firm and conscious. 
I'hoiigh rarely liit, yet they are remark- 
nble the round ness and plumpness of 

their arms. Their physidgaomy is ex- 
pressive, equally free from a repulsive 
boldness and tiresome languor. 

“The Pilti Palace, is built of large 
rough hewn stones, i^w darkened with 
age, and resembles u fortress. Tliere is a 
slight aseont to it in front. The interior is 
.yxtremely rich. You arrive first at 
It lofty gallery which runs round a 
square court, in the middle of w*hich is 
a statue of Hercules, ascribed to Lysip- 
pus. There is ul^n a statue of David 
with the sling, the work of Michael An- 
gelo when nineteen yeiirs Ct' Jic. At one 
angle, in a fountain of marble, stands a 
Nejitune, surrounded with bronee figures, 
and further on is the equestrian statue of 
Cosmo I., by John of Bologna. Near the 
old pahu;e is a singular monument, whose 
general style is cJnssical, though all the 
ornaments are Gothic. It is a tribune or 
loffffia, with three large arcades. The 
ascent to the tribune is by a series of 
steps, which surround the base of the 
building. Under the arcade on the right 
is a groiipe reprc-scnting the Rape of the 
Sabines, by Joliu of Bologna, a work 
highly estimated. To tbe rigltt is the 
Perseus of Beiircnufo ('ellitii, a statue 
full of vigour and talent. In the other 
arcade there' is a Judith and Hololernes, 
by Donatello. It would raquire volumes 
to describe tJie riches of art wbicb are 
heaped together in this palace. There 
are seven principal balls filk*d with sculp- 
ture, painting, and mosaics. These 
halls ore named after Venus Apollo, 
Mars, Jupiter, Hercules, the Sybil, and 
the Bath. The adininition of the be- 
holder is divided amongst the prmJncUuns 
of Salvator, Burgogtione, Paul Veronese, 
Rnbens, Pietro di Cortona, Del Sarto, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, Vandyek, Gtii- ^ 
do, Ciguli, Guercino, Aiinibal Caracci,, 
Perugintp^ Tintoretto, Fra-Buriolouieo, 
Da ^hci, Raphael, nod many other fa- 
mous painters, and sculptors eiiimlly re- 
nowned. 

“ One of the wings of the Pitti Pa- 
la et opens to the Boboli gurilen». It is 
constructed and decorated in the modern 
French style with great elegance. This 
was the place where the court held its 
assemblies and gave its fetes. The Grand- 
Duchess Eliza frequently resided there in 
the 'fine .season. I was Qiie day intro- 
duced, by a t'hnmbeilairr, Into ht^rvabinei 
dr travail, which jniiusi her dressing 
room. Imagine my surprise, when, in- 
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^teod of toilette oriiamentn, stuflT^^ 
fAsbiuns, and female deoonitioiis^ I found 
maps and charts spread out on desks, nm< 
ibcmaticai instruments, and scientific 
i^prks. It was the study of a scholar and 
o Ktatesoidn, rather thiin tlint of a 
Woman. 

•‘.Cosmo II. gre.itly enlarged tbismng- 
residence ol the Tiwriin sovercii^ns. 
Leopold added to it still, more out of 
faumnoity than a love of shevr, for he 
knew that the best uud mo*.t I'fticitfiit aid 
. M’hloh can be given to the nectly, is the 
opportunity of biing industrious. Thus 
he caused an amphitheatre' and a com* 
modinus theatre to be erected in 
the BoboU Gardens, so that almost all 
the pleasures and luxuries of civili%utioa 
nitty now be fuiiiid within tlic walls of 
this delicious residence. 

“ Tilt* Bobuli gardens are shaped like 
a harpsichord, the broader side of which 
is parallel to the palatv. \ wide avettne 
runs nearly through the iiiiddle of it to- 
wards the suinniit of a low hill, on the 
leA of which hs a siinimer-iiouse, and be- 
yoDtl this there is a sniali fort. On turn- 
ing to the right, the whole length of the 
garden is cummnfulcil by a single glnnec. 
One of the alleys, — it is the largest, — is 
bordered with statues of white nmrhle, 
and basins of the .same material, coatain- 
lug jets d*eau. The .side.s of thi.s alley 
are also oruaine.nted with arbours, mid 
rt'gulfir w*alks branch out from it to the 
extremities of tha garden. Luca Piltl, a 
wealthy Florentine cilr/eii, first conceived 
the idea of thi.s jialace in 14411, tlia plans 
of which weie designed by Bruiiellesco. 
Tlip work wa.'s Icit to be oompleied by 
one of i}i.s de.M;e.ndaiits, c*iiid .since the time 
of Co.snio T., who purnbnsod and embel- 
lished it, it has always been the rc'iidence 
of the Diike.s of Tasunny, all of whom 
have coRtribiiled to render it mom benu- 
tiful, uud to augment its riches by a«som. 
bling there liie otwfs-d'wmrre of art. 
The Pitti Palace and the BohoU gardens, 
an' manife.slly ihn models qf tluv palace 
and the park of Versailles. Nature, it is 
true, has done for Buboli more than it bus 
for Ver.«nillcs. The environs of this latter 
palace are meagre and iJiiplea.santto the 
eye: (ho.se of the. Pitti Palace are far 
more varied, and the slope of the soil, the 
rich verdure of the adjacent hills, (be vi- 
cinity of Florence, and the Vul d’Anio, 
coiiirasl delightfully by their irregiiiurity 
and variety with the regularity and 
verdure of the gardens. 

The sovereiguB of Tustfanybavcacolher 
charming country residence, cnlJed he 
Casnine deW Isola^ A dairy ba.s been 
established here, and a great number of 
cows urelcept tor its supply. Tbe road 
to it i.s through tbe w'ooits of deUe Cal- 
cine, which are not unlike what tbe Bois 
d*i JBotthgne was, before tiie cossacks 


and tbe soldiers • of Wellington did us the 
favour to cut down the trees. On Aspen- 
sion-dny, an immense cuiicour.*>e of peo- 
ple flock to this wood, the southern edge 
of which borders on the Arno. It is 
divided into meadows and corn-fields, and 
roads, shaded with trees, pass through 
It ill every direction. Tbe priueipal road 
leads to the country-house of the Grand 
Duke. Thi.s building was begun in 1787. 
Evprv evening, about six o'closk, this 
roud IS filled with carriages. To pedes* 
*(rian«, the Cnsriite are delightful, for 
* they cnin escape in a moment -from the 
bustle of a large town into the solitude 
of lonely forest.s. After driving along the 
grand road, it is usual to return by tbe 
side of ihe Arno. In the summer season 
this river is very numb reduced in size, 
but still its hanks lire pleasant. 

“ Returning from the C'li seine, one may 
visit the cburcii of d* Ogmssfiutij which,* 
however, has iiotliiiig remarkable about 
it. Near it is a Fruuci.scaii convent, the 
cloister of which is oiiiainetited w’ilh some 
fie.xcops of Lagozzi, full of force and (ruth 
of luiloiiriiig. The ])urlruils of some of 
the principal peiNoiis of iho oiiler do not 
yield inexpn'.s-ion to oil paimiiig.s, whilst 
liiey liave a grace and iightiiess of touch 
very rarely found in oil. Opposite to this 
txmvein is tbe Mrirtellini palace, the 
antique style of which is associated with 
the (li&tiirb{inc().N of tbe middle aupes. 
Further oil i.s the hospital of 6'aii Giovanni 
di J)iOf wliicli is aomewbat rude in its 
nrcbiti'clurc, though nut UDpleu^tng to 
tlio pyc in its general eltect, and still less 
so to Ihe mind, in the care which has been 
taken to incrL'a.se tbe comfort of its in- 
mates The entranco from the street is 
simpli' ; a large corridor is passed, at the 
end of which is a circiilur stairpuse, 
with a double fliglit of step.s- Jn tho 
middle of ibi.s ^tall•l^ a group, in marble, 
representing JSt. AlipJiacl with Si. John, 
haiiug a mendicant at his feet. Behind 
this grouji, and :it the top of tiie two 
shurcasps leailuig into the grand dornii- 
tor^ is ail altar, at tlie fool of which' I 
found, on my first visit, .several yoifng 
priests together with some infirm edn- 
valescent patients, reciting their litanies, 
wbiJst others in their beds rejieated ihe 
prayers at n distance. Near tbi.s is tbe 
Vespucci palace, on tbe walls- of w'faich 
the priests of the church 'of St. John have 
pliiml ail inscription to the memory of 
.Anicrico Vespucci, one of the discoverers 
of the New World. 

Ti is almost impossible to be tired of 
pcranibiilating the streets of Florence. At 
every step one finds something interesting 
to occupy the attention. There ia another 
very leaiarkidile church, that of (he - 
Trinity. Its origin is very ancient, and 
having been frequently repaicud, affords 
sped'mens of almost all (he styles of 
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a«cbitectur6. ' It existed in 800 ; was re* 
bOlU in 1250; the fnqade was repaired 
.ifr 1903, and tlie interior has since that 
time been frequi^nlly repaired. In one of 
the old chnpel«, the amateurs of art will 
And some mogiiificcnt paintings, by Ghir- 
landnjo. On the right, near the old 
Oeroni palace, is a cqfi, which, in the 
. thirteenth century, was ii bnrrack. Ices 
are now sold uiufer those ancient and 
useless bnttlctnents, which only setTc to 
refer the thoughts tu the siniiigc nml fear-, 
All histories of olhrr times, and to invite a . 
comparison belw'cen their wretchodtu^s 
and the advantages which are enjoyed by 
the present age. 

** I was at the Casci ne one day, while the 
Princess Eliza and till Iter coiiil were en 
protneiuitic. jSunie of the more ambitious ‘ 
youngsters, desirous of shewing oil* their 
horsemanship ond tluMr persons, or anxious 
to catch n glimjise of the princess, were 
tumbled from their horses into the dust, 
amidst the laughter of the populace. Such 
ambition wetl deserved a pltice in tJie cells 
of St. Boniface. 

** St. Boiiirnee is iLi; lio<ptfaI for mad 
persons. It wu<« founded in the Iburtecnth 
century, by a tiublemauGf Parma., named 
Boniface Lupi, who was then podtM of 
Florence. In many of the Italian cities, 
one is struck by a circuinstance which 
forliH a singular contrast with what is so 
common in Fiance : with us, if a man 
arrives to any high situation he is pretty 
sure to make bis fortune there ; in Ital}*, 
on the other hand, if he iiinkcs 11113 ’ 
tunc it is itMinl to appropriate that, and 
whatever else ho 11013 ’ possess, in loiiiidiiig 
some iist'fiil institiitifUi, which may nUo 
perpetuate bis mernoiT. In IISO the 
maniacs wem remo\eil into one wing of 
tbisedifree ; the others wire kept fur tlio 
rei^ptioii of the old and iiifiini of both 
sexes, and persons iiltaeked with chronic 
or incurable niahulic*i. Over the entrnnee 
is jilaced the bii'«t of the Gnind Duke 
Leopold. 

*• In former times, the Diikesot'TuscHny 
poss^sed several 01 her palaces and Ciiun'- 
try -houses, besides iho>e I have named. 
Amongst these, and stMl hclonging to them, 
is the Poggio ImpnualHf built by 'the 
Archduchess Maria Me.ddalciin, enlarged 
by the Grand DiiehehS Viitoria, anil em- 
bellished by Tjcopold. It is enriched 
with the productions of the tiiosl able 
painters and sculptors. The furniture is 
extremely splenilid. The palace itself 
stands in the midst of a pleasant couu try , 
and is sinTOuiideil by terraces covered with 
statues. The magnific«*iif'.e of art, and the 
natural richness of the soil, have com- 
bined. to make UiL* another palace of 
Armida, and . tiKi numerous ;90j^<f*oro, 
(golden apph^jf trees which Alltba'jyfroands, 
j^ye it the look of the garden of the 
Hespeiides. At the begiutiing of an 


avenue ne«i|y a mile in length, leading (o 
the |wluce, are four statues, of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Petrarch. 

" The academies, musical conservato- 
ries, and schools of Tuscany, hold a distin- 
guished place amongst the Same kind of 
iiistifutions in Ital3’. Tho Della Cnisca 
is the most famous of all ; fntm this 
academy procetMled the great dictionary 
which bears its name. Tuscany is regarded 
ns the cradle of the language, and the ' 
place where it is foim-l jri its greatest 
purit}’. La JAngan Tonrunn, in Itocca 
Honiajiiif is a wcll-kmilvn proverb. 11 fs 
certainl}' true, that the Roiimu protuiucia- 
tion is theinorupure of the tw'o. They 
'articulate mure dUtinctly, and the long and 
short sylhibLes are so acceutduted, as to 
preserve to this b -aiitii'ul langme^e ail its 
■ Jiarnion3’, witlioi.' any of it-* energy. 
The Plorcatiucs, on 1 lie Giber liiiiul, iispi- 
rato the conNonants c and ^ m micIi a 
W'u3‘ a$to give tiiein a gnltinalsoi.nd. like 
tlieSjianislij ; forcxainpde, they pionoiiiice 
cavnlii and quottro, hn>uUti and hanttrn, 
at the same time sirongly iispii.'itiiig 
the 

'JVnvelst in *he HvpukUc of Colnmhia, 
in the i/eats and 1S23, hi/ 
fr. Mollicn, 'JV.iii slated from tlie 
French, C. Knight, J^all blall 
East.— pp. 424. 

Colonihia. Its present Stale, in ye* 
Sficrl of Climate, Soil, Prod ucl ions, 
Vopulaliun, Government , Chiu* 
merve. Revenue.., Mnnufaclures, 

. Arts, Literature^ Manners, Edu* 
cation, and Inducements to Emi* 
{/ration, by Col, Francis Ifalt . — 
pp. 14S. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 

I’he contents of thor^e two works 
must, we think, go fur to expel the* 
extravagant illusions that have been', 
too previdont in Europe, rcspectiug 
the wealth and resources of tlie lato 
Spanish colonics in South America. 
According to both the travellcj: and 
the naturalizcil citizen (Col. Hall), the 
great bqdy of the inhabitants of (Co- 
lombia, that Ei Domdo of ancient 
and modem fable, possess fewer com- 
forts, arc more subject to disease, and 
can obtain less ajleviation of flieir ills 
than ttie most wretched of European 
paupers ! Buoli is the view w'hicli alt ' 
their accounts unfold, though their . 
laiu^uage on the subject is somewhat - 
diiferent from what ours would be. If 
appears' that with a fertile soil which 
rewards the most trifling cultivation, 
the inhabitants are exposed to the 
horrors of wailt, because they will' 
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not work. Till they learn 
their vaunted indopendence, thel^ns 
of other countries, even v^si^ttance 
of the world uniteti, will uot raise 
them in the scale oi iiiitions, or enable 
them to enjoy the rtfinements of 
civili 2 £ed life. While one half of the 
population has been destroyed by the 
wart the remainder seem not to'hav e 
caught, even from the stirring vicissi* 
tudes of the contest, any spirit of 
activity or dcsiffe of improvement, 
but pursue the noiseless “tenour of 
their way " in want and indolence. 
The extracts we are about to make 
will prove the conectness of our 
assertions. 

The largest and most important 0 / 
tlie two works on Colombia, is by M. 
Mollien, the well-known African 
traveller. During a year’s residence 
in various parts of tho republic, lie 
enjoyed ample opporliinitics <jf form- 
ing correct opinions both of the coun- 
try and people, and seems to have 
been at all times governed by impartial 
feelings. He landed at Carthagena in 
November, 1822, ascended the IVlag- 
dalena 50(1 miles to Honda, crossed 
the mountains (22 leagues) to Uogoti, 
the capital, and after visiting every 
memorable place in New Granada, 
returned to Europe by way of Popa- 
yan, Panama, and Chagres. Hemre 
his arrival on the coast of Colombia, 
he had landed at Norfolk in Virginia,' 
and thou^ that place is very far from 
being desirable to a European, he iiiids 
the comparison bctv.ecn it and Car- 
thagena to be ** by no means favour- 
able to the towns of $outh America,” 

'' Carthagena I io (^i, presents the 
melancholy aspect op- a cloisler, long 
galleries, short and clumsy columns,* 
streets narrow and dark, fioni the tuu 
great projection of the terraces, which 
almost ptevent the admission of dnyl!:j:ht; 

■ the greater part of the houses dirty, fuU 
« of smoke, poverty sfricken,^ and shelter- 
ing beings still mSre filthy, black and 
miserable. Such is the pt^ure at first 
pnfsentedbyn city adorned with the name 
of the rit'al of Rome. However, on en- 
tering the houses, (bcir coastructiun. 
singular at first sight, appears afterwards 
to he well contrived, the object being to 
admit the drculation of the fresh air. 
The rooms are nothing but Mnnieib.e ves- 
tibules in which tlie.aool air, ugfortu- 
nately so ran*, migbi be respired with 
the utinosi delight, were it not ibr the 
stings of thousa^of inseeu; and for the. 
bats* whose poisonous biles are nfit only 
moie paiaful, but are even said to be 
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venomous. A table, half a doaen w.)odeii 
chHirs, 0 mat Ivxl, a large jai*, an.i two 
candlesticks, geuevally comp^iso (he whole 
stock of form I 'ire of these habitations, 
wLiiob are built of brick and covered in 
with fRes.*'— >p. 1 1. 

The bogas (or ' boatmen) on the 
Magdalena seem to be about the most 
miserable beings in existence. Other 
travellers have given tlie same testi- 
fiiony to their wretchedness. 

** bogas, adi'niiced in years, who, 
w'eary of nav.'gatiiig the river, have be- 
come desirous of leaving tb<* fruits of their 
painful labours (o their children, with some 
enfrnnchifieil slaves and deserters, belOQg- 
iugto all rni'es, or rather to all coloun, 
have esirtb.’ished themselves upon the^o 
unwholes(»me sliurcs ; but though Joading 
such ii^f dated lives, with resptjct to one 
another, they have not entirely renounced 
(ha society of men. boats and piraguas 
fr(*queully stop jnjrir their dwellings, and 
purclmsi' tlie surplus of Ihejr crops; yet, 
nolw‘ith.<staiiiliiig the vegetable production 
is very abuudaut, so many bananas are 
demanded for a single dollar, that they 
cannot procurt* u sum sutlicicnt to supply 
themselves witli clothes. These people are 
therefore very poor, ami exceedingly uii- ' 
h»i])py, since out of the ten plagues .of 
Egypt tlney have at least five ; the pu- 
tridity of fbe water, ulcers, reptiles, 
large flies, and the death of their olde.sl 
bom ; in fact they rear their children 
w'iib great difficulty/’>-p. 34. 

The following instance of South 
American dignihi will amuse oar rea^ 
ders 

**■ I ba>l ju»f made myself comfortable 
at Tiribe, in a hut, (be use of which bad 
been granted n)<^ when 1 was disturbed' 
by the entrance of a tall stout man ; it 
was the curate. After the usual coinpli- 
nietits, he rmpiested 1 would lend him 
my watch; I presented it to him. He 
ihcu begged I would make him a present 
of it; and upon uiy refu-'al, desired f 
would give him my enbre; and upon 
again receiving a denial, he mtired, in- 
viting me, in no very gracious' terms, to 
pay him u visit.” — p. H7. 

In noticing the various chiefs wli^^ 
have distingui.sl'«ed themselves durinS 
the strugglu for indepeiidetice, he 
makes the following remarks on tlie 
American Suwarrow, tlie sanguinary 
Paes : — 

** A khan of Tartars, on Arabian 
sheik, has given' the rudest shocks to the 
Spanish po^r in America. The mulatto 
P«es, ( 1 1 the bead of a few thousands of 
his savage lancers, has often defeated 
whole squadrons of disciplined troops; 
particularly the hussars of Ferdinand 
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• VII. Pn«B afTectu great luxury and par> 
ticulur politeness ; yet, notwithstanding 
tie vanity nut uriil to a snvuge, be lives 
, upon terms of perfect equality '»ith his 
troops ; when he is with iliem, their food, 
their games, and their exercises, are his 
ow'ii. No one rides a iiurse belter than 
he, or wields a lance with more dexterity, 
' or attacks an enemy with more fury. 
He thus possesses iibsuluie power over 
his undi'^ipliiied hortlcs, who, truotnbje 
towards a lender that sets them an exurin- 
file of courage, ol)ey him with the sub- 
mission of aiuvcs.^’ 

The houses of Bogota resemble those 
he has already described in speaking 
of Caitbagena, with some difference 
in the internal arrangements : — 

''£very house has ut least one saloou, 
and an entiug room ; for it is considered 
unpollte to receive friends or to entertain 
them in a sleeping room. The kitclicu 
is alwuy's of an inmiense sixe, less on 
account of the quantity of provisions 
cooked, than tlie uuiuber of useless ser- 
vonts assemhled liiei'e : tlicre is no chim- 
ney, stoves only are used. No houses 
are seen without carpets: the ancient 
straw mats of the Indians are no longer 
used by fashionable iieople, but are super- 
seded bv carpets of European manufuc- 
tnre. Both of these are destined, if 
there be no fire, to warm the apartments 
and to enneeal the inequalities of the 
floor, where unfoi'tuiiately the negligence 
of the servunte permits the most loath- 
some insects to swarm in immense num- 
bers. The furniture is simple, and usually 
consists of uothiiig more than two sofas 
covered with cotton, two amuU tables, u 
few leathern chairs, after the fashion of 
the iifle<*iith ceutuiy; a looking glass, 
and three lamps suspended from the ceil- 
ing.”— p. 191. 

The streets and shops do not seem 
to possess many attractions 

** The tbreeprincipal streets of BogottC* 
are cheerful, tulerubly regular, but hkdly 
paved. It was a saying of one of their 
YUMsroys, that Bogota had four police 
officers, to- keep the town clean, the gnlli- 
nuzo^ the rain, the asses, and the hogs : 
the same observation will nearly apply 
now ; but the streams of fresh water 
which run through the streets would 
cleanse them still more effectually, if, at 
eight o’clock in tlie evening, the indolence 
of the inimbitauis did not convert theni 
into flltby and infectious sewers. 

The shops arc'urowded together, dirty 
and d/»rfc ; iLd only admission for day- 
light is by the dour. ' These, however, 
am the pfai^ of resort for the^idle. Seated 
upon his counter, smoking liK^anlly, 
and giving laconic answers to'iiis cus- 
itoiners, the Colombian merchant in 


toany respects resembles those of Smyrna 
or Aleppo. — p. 20 1 • 

Panama, with all its defects, seems 
to have more the air of a European 
' town than any otlier place in Colom- 
bia : — 

"Guayaquil is built of wood; Bue- 
naventura of straro ; Panama has retained 
sometfaiog of both kinds of urchiteetiire; 
at iirst sight, however, th<* town pleases 
a European; he sees bouses of three 
stories, inhabited fay several laniilie«, 
coiiseqiiunlly, as in Lis own country, 
noise and bustle. To these features uf 
resemblance, which first strike him, 
must be adiled others that are less agree- 
able, especially excessive uncleanliuess, 
increased by font carelessness which is 
nulunil ill a warm fxuiiitry, and among a 
people of Spanish oiiy in. At Curthageiia 
there is nut a single .''hair, here the 
houses are crowded with funiilure; fowls 
and pigeons enter every where, while, in 
the court yard, the pigs live on all the 
filth which is thrown out of the windows; 
this being the only menus the inhabitants 
have yet found of getting rid of it. 

«( The streets are narrow, and much 
darker than those of Carthageno, aud 
even much dirtier; ot night they aie 
sttffioieutly lighted by the shops, where 
the trudes-people endeavour to iiitrcidncH 
a degree uf order and neatness, which 
shows their frequent intercourse with the 
English. The provision warehouses, in 
particular, are better arranged than those 
of the towns of the interior; they con- 
tain many articles from theUoited States, 
and a great quantity of wines and liquors 
of all kinds. I'here is a r.oflee bouse at 
Panama, where tiotbing but coffee is 
sold ; it is much drunk in the towns of 
the great Ocean, and begins to supersede 
ohocolate.” 

Neither Mollien nor Hall speak of 
the national character of the Cfoloiii- 
• bians in favourable terms : — 

" Tbe€olombiao has but little vivacity 
in his features his oounteuance is gloomy, 
melancholy, and without expression; it 
is indicative only of iudoleiioc, and the 
slowness of his motioxis proves (bat tliese 
signs are not deceitful ; for he Is perhaps 
only to he surpassed in idleness by bis 
slave. To hurry a Colombian is like 
waking mal-a-propos a roan who is 
asleep ; be detests action except from 
caprice ; tef direct him is impossible, and 
fatal to the person who attempts It. To 
every question you ask, they answer in 
the affirmative; whatever favour you 
solicit is never refused, but the promise is 
forgottoii us soon as given. With the 
word diligentia always in their mouth, 
'they i^ver stir. Neverllietess they offer 
of tbmr own accord to act ; cveiy thing 
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fji A sit ditpoticion (at your disposal): 

they are always ready jir/ra 

(to serve you) when you enquire after 

tbeir benlth. It is ao error to believe 

Ibem, and those who depend upon their 

frond offices will goaeraWy ftod themselves 

di*c'eived. 

“ The straiijpr must, above all ihinjra> 
avoid every thiDg that may awaken jea- 
lousy (envy) an eternal source of hatred ; 
that jealousy which the Spaniards are 
supposed to cherish towards their women 
is not meant here^ very few Americans 
feel it. Talent, sense, knnwledi^e, must 
he shown hy (he stronger as little as pos- 
sible ; he cannot display any dea;ree of 
luxury unless he join with it inexhaustible 
liberality; ho must, above ail, never 
praise the merits of one man lii the pre- 
sence of another ; it woiibl Im* misplnced 
in the pn^se.nceof a poor hidalgo to speak 
of the riches of nn opulent "neifrhbour. 
That deliom.'y which may be called the 
essence of probity rs far from being found 
among them. In a great number the 
(races of recent slaveiy are found, which 
authorise <nintiing and bad faith to acquire 
what cannot be obtained from the gene- 
rosity and the justioi* of the master. 
Lying, envy, and ingratitude are tlic pre- 
vailing vices ; to these may be. added 
revenge, if we put any faith in the popular 
saying: * It is for God to pardon— man, 
never.' — MolLien, p. 304. 

Even their hydrographer and fellow 
citizen, Colonel Hall, is obliged to give 
them but an inditferent character : — 

'‘Long habits of slnveiy’ and oppres- 
sion, puriially counteracted by a feverish 
interval of liberO', ill understood and 
imperfeetty etijoy^; the almost total 
want of cdiiciitinii, and absence of that 
moral stimulus, which, under the name 
of honour or character, forces every 
respectable individual of European society 
to a line of conduot conform.nble with 
his sit nation ; all these circumstances have 
produced ii negiitiveness or debility both 
in thought and action, which renderstbem 
troublesome to deal with, and unfit to be 
relied oi>. It Is in foct almost impossible 
fo calculate tlieir bchiivioiir, except you 
could tie certain of tlie lost idea which 
has occupied their iniagiiintion, for the 
feeling nr interest most imineil lately pre- 
sent it pretty generally decisive of their 
roiidiict. Does a merchant contract with 
a planter for a quantity of culTec nr 
cocoa, at a certaiu rate ? ain vain would 
he suppose the bargain concluded, sbuiiM 
another piircbnst?r tqipcar, and offer the 
slightest advance of price. Thenvidincss 
with which they break a promise or an 
agreement, can only be c'liialled by the 
sophistical ingenuity with which the}’ 
defend themselves for having dona so." 
llaU, p.85» 


The work, entitled ** CofamU?/* 
is a brief summary of the principal 
features of the soil, climate, and 
government of that country, with the 
inducem(,‘uts to emigration. It is very 
well written, and sliows much pro. 
found thought in the author. We 
cannot make a summary of a sum* 
mary, but shall confine ourselves to 
making extracts of some of his mas- 
jtet )y remarks on the difficulties tliat 
fetter the commerce of Colombia and 
check its progress in wealth and 
power. The principal difficulties he 
considers to be want of population, 
want of industry, want of knowledge, 
and want of internal communications. 

'‘Tlio ncces^ry consequence of a 
want of popttlaiion is liie dearness and 
scarcitj- of labour; a dis.ul vantage trebly 
augmented by the fei*b1e and inert disjio- 
sition of tho people. The Creole labourer 
will perform badl^ in a week a pit>ce of 
w'ork which a European would do well in 
a day. Idleness is, in fact, the predo- 
minant propensity of all olnsses ; in the 
rich it is ciiimed by the w'ant of moral 
stimulus, in the poor it is cherished by the 
facility of subsistence. Tho love of 
labour is not natural to man ; he must 
have II motive, and a powerful one, to 
overcome tho tendency to inaction, to 
which nil animals are subject, when ex- 
cited neitherby appetite nor passion. In 
countries where tbo social system has 
made considerable progress, blimiili are 
never wanting; urtiilcial iieccssi(ie«, ns 
well ns artificial enjoyments, are so miil- 
tipliecf, as to include every individual in n 
vortex of restless activity. In Colombia, 
the little which cxisis of social luxury is 
c*onftncd to Caroc-cas, and two or fhwn* 
sen-iiort towns. Throughout the whole 
cd' (be interior, the comforts, and even the 
decencies of life are unvalued, boenuso 
unknown. The man who can cut beef 
and plantains, and smoke segai-s as be 
swings in his hammock, is possessed of 
almost everything bis habits qualify him 
to enjoy, orto which his ambition prompts 
liim to attain— the poor have little less, 
the rich scarcely covet more-'* — p. .‘17. 

“ The want of interiml communicatinvs 
is n cojisidcnible drawback on the natural 
advantages of the c.t'ainiry— throughout 
the whole of the Republic there is not a 
road passable for wheel carriages, nor 
even one which can be travelled without 
risk of life or limbs: every species of 
commodity is conveyed on mules. The 
carriage is consequently expensive and 
tedious, ni^ it becomes impossi hie to con- 
vey bulky 'iiroduce from the interior, so as 
to enter into oompetition with the pruducit 
rnisednear thO' coast ; even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valentin, as long ns Puerto 
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Cabello remained in the bauds of the 
Spaniards) cocoa, coffee, and cotton, 
eoald scarcely bear the expences of tnins- 
porf to Cnraccos. Tbe internal navigat ion 
is in a condition eqiialty rude and abiin* 
doned; the only meth^ known on the 
JSagdalena, is to pole up against tbe 
stream, as the Indians did at the first dis- 
covery of Uie conntry; during the lost 
session, however, of Congress, patents 
were granted to Colonel James Hamilton, 
and Mr. John Elbers, for placing stearn^ 
boats on the rivers Orinoco and Miigda^* 
lena.’'— 

The want of comfort through every 
part of the Colombian Hepublic is 
strikingly depicted 

" To form an adequate idea of tite 
small progress the most, necessary arta of 
Ufa have mode in- Culombin, wi; must' 
transport ourselves, 1 was about to say, 
to the Saxon period of civilization ; but 
though this comparison might be apt in 
some^ points, it would he doing our an- 
cestors ifdastioe in others. Since tbe 
public educes of that remote period, iu 
many instances, possess a gratnleiir and 
solidity, which it would be vain to look 
for in the buildings of this country. 
Houses of all classes itre built of mud, 
sometimes mixed with stones, sometimes 
plastered un wattles, but always equally 
unsubstantial ; in fact, when tbe means 
are compared with the end, it is wonderful 
any one has tbe courage to set about 
building a large house. The application 
of labour is neither aided by mnebiner^’, 
1vheel-caiTiuges,or even by a wheel-bnr- 
row ; the earth dug from the foundutioir, 
or collected to make tbe walls, is carried 
In trays on men*s heads, or in a hide 
dmgg^ along the ground, while a «<tring 
of asses may be seen with small panniers 
full of bits of stones, or dragging each 
two small sticks of timher,alcogether pre- 
senting such a picture of lazy imbecility 
as would disgrace any thing but a com- 
munity of sloths. The finishing is equally 
tefective ; it would be vain to look for a 
right angle, or u straight line in tbe walls, 
or for a beam or rafter squared or phined ; 
the doors and windows would be inadmis- 
sible in an English stable. The conse- 
quence of all this i>,that whoever desires 
to buMd according to European ideas of 
decency, must send to the colonies for 
workmen of every description, or import 
his house ready made. The same obser- 
vations apply to every branch of handi- 
craft : furniture, clothes, shoes, and boots, 
saddlery, in short, every thing used or' 
wm, must be soi^htfrorb almad.'’ — ^p. 

Tlieexpeiicci of living 
TJie expeooes of living are ilatnrafiy 
greater in the sen-port towns, fbaif iu 


the interior^ where they are eifieifielf 
small. In tbe former, house-rent is the 
prificipnl article of expenne ; pfond bouses 
let for fifty dollars a month, and diminish* 
in value, according to their sice and 
accommodation, to three and four. The 
expence of' food may be graduated by 
considering that the value of a soldier^s 
ration, is a real, or sixpence half-penny, 
on which he is able to live ; and that the 
charge of the best hotel in Caraccas, is 
one dollar and a half per day. Coiintiy 
kiboun*rs^ wages are two reals, or thirteen 
pence per day ; but there are few artisans 
who cannot earn from one 'to two dollars, 
at every species of handicraft, labour 
being scarce and expensive.’*— -p. 73. 

Though Colonel Hall does not 'ex- 
plicitly accuse the Colombians of that 
jealousy of foreigners, laid to their 
charge by M. Mollion ; yet it would 
appear from the follow Jng passage, 
that he has seen enough of their petty 
feelings, to induce him to give warn- 
ing to his countrymen of the difEcul- 
ties they will have to encounter:— 

, Foreigners have won its indepen- 
dence, fjreigaers have created its com- 
merce ; its marine has been furnished, 
’’nrmei), manned, iiud commanded by 
foreigners, its soldiers have been disci- 
plineii, and are still armed, clothed, and 
in great iiictisure, fed by foreign capital ; 
yet all (his moss of opinion and circum- 
stance, by no means proves that foreign 
settlers would meet with that active and 
benevulcntassistanccfrom the inhabitants 
which gratitude, as well as interest, 
would dictate, and which their own 
opinions seem to promise. It is uncer- 
tain iiow far they might view with philo- 
sophic good will, a foreigner taking ud- 
vantage of circumstances, which, though 
their indolence had neglected, their cu- 
pidity might prompt them to lament. 
Let us suppose a foreigner to discover a 
mine, or a lucmtive branch of commerce, 
or by some invention or improvement, to 
create a new, and consequently to dry up 
an old channel of profit, would the real 
and imaginary siifibrers in this case, those' 
wbo bad missed tbe discovery, or were 
sharers In tbe loss, be likely to regard tbe 
intruder widi particular favour or satis- 
faction ? besides the monopolizing or ex- 
clusive system, is too favourable to indo- 
let..:c,not to find many supporters, as 
soon ns the daqgers of competition are 
,plaoed in open day ; witness the law of 
coDsigunients. These observations are 
not, however, urged as a serious dis- 
eours^ment, but merei|y to clieck extrava- 
gant expectation, ns to the degree of 
assistonce which may be calcula^ on. 
In fiict, were the good-will in this re- . 
spent far greater than U is likrlj *o be^' 
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bow can it be bo^d that they wboal^« 
gather back SadustTy in the pursuit \ii 
their own advantage, should exert them- 
selvesto procure that of others.*' 

Call \ ou this backing your friends. 
Colonel Hall ? truly you have ** let 
out’' as much wicked allusion to the 
defects of their character, as M. Mol- 
lien. himself ; and the mal-treated 
Colombians must cry out God pro- 
tect us from all such friends.” 

High^Ways and By~Way% ; or Tda 

if the Roadside^ picked up in the 
, French Provinces, [Iw a Walking 
’ Gentleman, Series the Second. 3 Vols. 

l2mo. London, 1825. 

We believe we were the first, or at 
least, the most prominent amongst the 
first who called the attention of the 
public to the writings of this author. 
.When this “ Walking Gentleman” 
first started upon the perilous course 
of literature, and put forth his coup d* 
essm under the quaint title of ** High- 
ways and By-Ways,” wc perceived in 
his works all the germs of future ex- 
cellence, and every quality calculated 
to give him the decisive lead in that 
school of novel, or rather of tale 
writing, which an eminent American 
had introduced and made popular 
amongst us. Our author, however, 
has not proved ve^ grateful for the 
uUic attention which wc drew upon 
is work, or at least he has not evinced 
his sensibUity, by following our advice; 
for the present volumes contain pre- 
cisely tne same fundamental errors 
which we exposed to him in our first 
critique, ancl which in exposing we 
advised him to avoid in his future pro- 
ductions. We reminded this gentle-' 
man of the motto, fortune fa'>et 
fortHhus, and counselled him not to 
confine himself to imitation, or to 
content Inmself with studied elegance, 
or minute beauties, but to soar to the 
higher passions and interests of life, 
and to bring into vigorous play, those 
original powers which he evidently 
possessed, but upon which his work 
proved that he w^as too timid to rely* 
That advice, afterwards reiterated to 
him by the highest critical work in the 
counivy, he has not thought fit to fol- 
low; and the second series of ** High- 
Ways and By-Ways/' bears more 
strongly thtit feature for which alone 
we censured the first— tameness— the 
greatest fault that an author can com- 
mit,-, .who addresses himself to the 


imagiaation throng the medium of 
‘ fictiOT* " An author,” says Dr. John- 
son, ^ may be erroneous, false, absurd, 
or coarse, and yet succeed, but let 
him beware of wearying his readers.” 
The ^t is, our author is apupil of 
the Washington Irving School, aad 
his works possess every feature of their 
prototype's, displaying all their beau'i^ 
lies in an equally high degree of ex- ^ 
cdlciice, and exhibiting the same 
prominent defects to almost an equal 
excess. There is the same laconic 
terseness of phraseology, the same 
careful and studied arrangement of 
periods, the same selection of minute 
objects, and the same straining after 
nice distinctions and accurate delinea^ 
tions of trivial subjects and circum- 
stances ; to these we may add, the 
same contentment at exciting only 
the more soft and mild emotions of 
our nature, with a perpetual cflbrt to 
create such emotions by the portrai- 
ture of objects, or tlic description of 
circumstances in themselves insigi^- 
cant, and almost incapable of being 
converted by art or labour into 
sources of any interest whatever* 
Neither author ever attempts to excite 
the energies of his reader by scenes 
of deep pathos, or of turbulent 
interest; they ^tb content them- 
selves with the enjoyment of their 
soft and gentle undulations of the 
mind and heart, and seldom produce 
in the reader any vivid sensation of the 
reality of the scenes they represent ; 
their habit being as much to pourtray 
their own sensations as the sources 
(often unaccountable ones) from 
which they arise. In this respect, 
both Mr. Irving and the author before 
us, are the very opposite of Crabbe, 
who never tells the reader what to feel 
in reading, what he felt in writing, or 
what any body would have felt, or 
ought, according to his notions, to 
have felt upon witnessing what he re- 
lates ; he puts the objects and circum- 
stances forward in their naked, isolat- 
ed reality, and depends upon their 
producing their natural effects upon 
liis readers. Perhaps the reasons why 
our author, like his prototype, always 
accompanies causes with" supposed 
effects, and objects with the emotions 
it creates, is from a consciousness that 
the objects he delineates, arn in them- 
selves unimportant, and totally out of 
all proportion to tlie feelings and in- 
terests he would wish his readers to 
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minect vith them. We need scarcely 
observe, that writings of this sort are 
in prose, what the writings of the 
Wordsworth school are in poetry, 
and that they both are of necessity 
the result of a very high stage^ of 
literary refinement, and may for a time 

E lease the cultivated and fastidious, 
ut can never become generally popu- 
lar, or occupy the first place in the 
attention even of the most delicat^v 
sensitive to literary elegance. A work 
to be perfect, or to approach perfec- 
tion, must have all that the High- 
Ways and By-Ways ” possesses, but 
with much more of deep pathos, of 
energy, and of the appearance of 
reality of what it represents. 

There is also an unpardonable fault 
in this school of writers, a fault at 
once associated with the pettiness of 
object, and the unimportance of 
circumstance, to which we have 
before alluded ; we mean the endless, 
wearisome dilatation of every sort 
which prevades the writings of all 
this school. A single thought, or 
scarcely more than the atom of a sub- 
ject Will be dilated through pages, 
and the reader never gets to his 
journey’s end, or having got to it, 
looks back with surprke at the im- 
mense length of his journey, and at 
the little Im has seen or heard in its 
progress. Richardson carried this un- 
pardonable fault of dilatation to its 
utmost possible extent, and he added 
to it, the, if possible, worse fault of 
repetition, so that to wade through 
one of his novels, now the mania tor 
them has ceased, r^uires so very 
peculiar a class of mind, that those 
who can accomplish such a dull Hercu- 
lean labour are considered as a class 
jid generis, and are technically known 
W Uic book-trade, as ^ the readers of 
Ilidiardson.” If the Irving school 
do not cure themselves of this fault, 
their works will experience a similar 
fate. 

But with all these faults, it is im- 
possible in an age so highly refined, 
that works so carefully polished and 
elaborately wrought, should not be 
well received, and accordingly, we find 
that the writings, both of Mr.'Irving, 
and of our present author, his imi- 
tator and follower, have been popular 
amongst us from their first appear- 
ance, to the present hour. All the 
features that distinguish Geoffrey 
Crayon,are to be dbcemed through- 


out the ** Hi^Ways and By-Ways/' 
The latter author has all the polished! 
elegance of his precursor, nor is there a 
beauty in either " Geoffrey Crayon,” 
or '^Bracebridge Hall,” that might 
not be equalled by quotations from the 
“ High-Ways and By-Ways,” whilst 
the Tatter author is free from plagia^ 
risms with which his* prototype 
abounds ; he has also more richness 
of humour, more original conception, 
or creation of cha^ acter ; he is richer 
in circumstances, and above all, he 
has a deeper power over the heart 
and affections, dealing more in liiiman 
passions and sympathies, indulging less 
in the mere sportiveness of the &ncy. 

We Ho nut admire the present 
series of the “High -Ways and By- 
Ways ’* as much as we Hid the first. 
They dispose us rather to admire the 
capacity of the author, than the pro- 
duction itself. The series consists 
of two tales, neither of which pour- 
tray human passions in their inten- 
sity, or where at least they attempt 
to'make any such portraiture, the pas- 
sion is either in itself so unnatural, or 
arises from causes so extravagant, that 
the reader has not a full sympathy 
with what is represented to him. In 
the beautiful story “ of La Villainc 
Tcte," in the first series, all was natu- 
ral and probable, and bore the im- 
press of truth and identity, and the 
readers’ fears, affections, and passions 
were excited throughout, and sus- 
tained admirably to the conclusion of 
the piece. The same might be said 
of its companion, the beautiful story 
of the “Father’s Curse,” although 
horror was rather too predominant a 
sensation throughout the latter part 
of the perusal ; but there can be no 
such strong and over whelming sensa- 
tions, produced by the present tales, 
and the fault lies in the outlines of 
each story, rather than in the fil- 
ling up. 

In tlie first talc, called “ Caribert ; 
or the Bear-Tlunter/' our author rej^rc- 
sents himself benighted, or in danger 
of being benighted in cheerless wea- 
ther amidst the central Pyrenees. He 
takes shelter for the night in a small 
tavern, the resort of muleteers and 
smugglers of contraband trade, across 
the boundary, or line of demarcation 
between the two kingdoms of France 
and Spain. His host is a rougb,'CoId- • 
hearth, inoney-lovin|r borderer^ who 
makes a fortune by afiWiog faciliUci^ 
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V> the illicit traders. He is, howeveiw 
a good-tempered, if not a good-natured, 
mail, and is possessed of two daughters; 
the one a child, the other of an age 
to love and to be loved. This girl is 
painted very happily, and much out 
of the ordinary way of painting novel 
lieroines. She is, however, capaMe of 
intense feelings, and of high resolves, 
and is rather inconsistently beloved 
by a gentle ratiocinative sort of a 
chamois-hunter, named Claude, and, 
considering the absolute contrariety of 
their dispositions, and that the yo.ith 
bowed and sighed, but never talked 
of love,” the courtship goes on 4 
mcrveilie. But unluckily the love- 
sick Claude introduces to his Aline 
his friend Caribeit, a bear-hunter, 
whose ferocity, strength, and contempt 
of all the gentler scenes and allure- 
ments of life had rendered him the 
wonder of all the district. Caribert 
falls in love with Aline at first sight, 
and, in many respects, the conge- 
niality between their dispositions in- 
sures the new lover a favourable 
reception. Caribert is so maddened 
by his passion that, amidst tlie fiercest 
conflict of honour and love, he utterly 
betrays and supplants his friend 
Claude ; whilst Aline, with less com- 
punctious visitings of nature, behaves, 
with equal perfidy, cruelty, and dis- 
honour. The atiections of Caribert 
and Aline are now irrevocably iuced ; 
but the perpetual conflict octween 
friendship, honour, and love, in the 
fiery mind of Caribert had nearly 
wrought him to a pitch of madness, 
and he beholds his father struggling 
with a bear, and eventually killed 
before his eyes without rendering him 
the least assistance, being unaccounta- 
bly rivetted to tlie spot by the deliri- 
ous intensity of feelings produced in 
him by (Irrceding events. This horrid 
scene of the bear-hunt drives Caribcit 
completely mad, and in his ravings, 
as well as in his fits of melancholy, 
the presence, the look, the voice, or 
touch, of Aline, form the only ** me- 
dicine to Uie mind diseased/' Claude, 
in his affliction at the pcrijdy of his 
friend, and in the inconstancy of his 
mistress, had fled the country, but 
he returns, and participates in all 
Aline’s affliction and solicitude for the 
distracted Caribert, until, at length, 
this Iverson dies, and Claudeeventually 
marries Aline. .It is impi^ible for 
any story to be more beautifully told 


than the author has contrived to tell 
this incongruous tale ; and, as far as 
the management of the materials is 
concerned, it wants nothing but 
shortening by about one third to be 
perfect in its kind. But the whole 
outline and substratum of the story 
are bad. It is impossible to conceive 
the characters, and manners, and sen- 
timent* to belong to the class of per- 
scAis wlio are the actors in the drama, 
nor are they of a class to excite any 
general sympathy, except for the most 
simple feelings and vulgar misfoi tunes 
which “ flesh is heir to.” The timidity 
and bashful reserve of Claude, his 
patient endurance of the blackest 
treachery in his friend, his pandering 
to the passion of his mistress for tlie 
distracted Caribert, and his final 
marriage of her after the death of that 
person, arc all circumstances which 
might have taken place in real life, 
but they are out of all book proba^ 
bility^ and are calculated to excite 
neither interest nor credence. The 
transitions of passion, and indeed of 
nature, in Caribert, are likewise out 
of all verisimilitude, and his abstrac- 
tion during his father's murder, upon 
which the catastrophe of the peace 
entirely turns, outrages all probability. 
The story is incapable of being con- 
verted into any source of deep, per- 
manent, and general interest. But 
materiem miperabat opus there 
arc, throughout the story, isolated 
parts of great lieauty, and the whole 
is told ill a manner, if not to rouse 
the deeper feelings, at least to cliann 
the fancy, and to kindle many of Uie 
more gentle and pleasurable emotions. 
It is impossible to lay the book down 
without saying, ** he who has written 
tins poi-.sesses no ordinary powers, and 
can write much bVtter things.” As a 
specimen of the author's best style, we 
should refer the reader to the descrip- 
tion of the bear and wolf-hunt in this 
story of Caribcit. It at least equals 
any picturesque description in any 
novel of our day, and surpasses even 
the description of the stag-hunt in 
•» VVaveiley,” or that of the attack 
upon the whale in the ** Pirates.” The 
descri]>tion of the frightful chasm in 

appesus to IS to be admhub^giveo. 
7 he suddeiioohange of Aline's coun- 
tenance fcoiia the ordinary level to 
even beauty, when flie master-chord of 
her heart and passions was touched. 
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the natural unthnsiasni of lior mind, 
with the portraiture of that of Cari- 
bert's, witfi the first icene of their 
oouitsliip, and the efiects wliich cir- 
cumstances had upon his iicu:e and 
ardent temper, all display the hand 
of a master, and of one who has 
studied at the great fountain of all ex- 
cellence — nature. 

• The next story, called ^ The Priest 
and the Gaide du Corps,** displays 
great ingenuity and art in the manage- 
ment of the story ; but we do not 
tliiiik that the story itself is of a 
happy selection. All the interest 
turns upon the enthusiasm an<l devo- 
tion for the queen of France in h 
young Irish officer of the French 
Garde du Corps, who, at the com- 
mencement of his romantic fervor, 
had seen her only as she passed the 
mob in which he was. standing. Wc 
need not say, that a feeling in itself so 
irrational and ridiculous, and carried 
to the most extravagant excess, cannot 
possibly be converted into any source 
of interest to general readers. If hu- 
man being ever did exist with so 
absurd a sentiment as that which in- 
fluenced the hero of this talc, he 
richly deserved every evil that could 
befall him. — All the incidents of tlu:> 
story are drawn from the French le- 
volution, the scenes of which, sume 
century hence, will, in all probability. 


be the most fertile of ' all resources to 
' the novel writers of every descriptioii ; 
bul we doubt if that event is yet far 
enough icmovcd from oui own times 
for the writers of fiction to make it 
their resort for the materials of tales in 
either prose or verse. 

Much of this story appears to us to 
be little more than a very elegant ver- 
sion, or transposition of the columns 
of the newspapers and periodical 
w'orks of London the period of the 
French revolution. The fete given by 
the French body guard to the regi- 
ment of Flanders at Versailles, the 
storming of the palace by the mob, 
the escajie of the queen from her bed- 
chamber, aie :tr'.cll>' of this descrip- 
fion. But even in this story there are 
numerous passages of t^r^at beauty ; 
the characters of the Irish priest and of 
the Irish seivaiit are admirably drawn, 
and evince that the author possesses a 
rich fund of humour, and a power of 
delineating character. 

Haviig bt^cti so unsparing in our 
censures, it is but justice to add, that 
ilie perusal of these volumes cannot 
Oiil to raise the author high in the 
Crtcem of the sound and judicious 
critic, for he has made the utmost that 
it was pos?ible to make of his mate- 
rials, and this )H?rlmps is tire higlicbt 
praise that cau be bestowed upon any 
writer. 
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The Reception" op Tklemamils anp Mfntor in the Istj^nd of 
. tjALYPso. 


A LARGE engraving of this subject 
(about two feet in length and of pro- 
portionate height) is just now publish- 
ing by Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, of 
Cneapside, from a picture painted in 
the year 1772, by the late Benjamin 
West, President of the Royal Acade- 
my. The plate was left iii an un- 
finished state among the effects of 
the late Mr. Woollett, and has 
lately been completed — ^the landscape 
by Midoeman, and the figures by 
Robinson. 

Perhaps thills, on the whole, the 
best of the composed hislorical Iwd- 
scapes of the late president Tflere 
is one, now exhibiting at his gallery, 
in Newman-sCreet, that will compete 
with i^Yor that honour-^namely, his 


** Subsidence of the Waters of the 
great Deluge,” but, at least, of his 
historical landscapes of profane sub- 
jects, his Calypso receiving Telema- 
chus on the shores of her island, may 
be regarded as the best. 

Tlie general luxuriance and sylvan 
grandeur of the acetic ; with its noble 
forest trees and. •cavernous rocks, 
festooned witli gadding vine; its 
distant prosnontbry involved in gloom, 
and its flower- enamelled fore-ground, 
ail betoken an island of romantic 
solitude, suited to the residence of a*'* 
beautiful goddess and her attendant 
train : while the surging waves break- 
ing on the shore; the stranded Greek 
ship, wifh its riven sails and antme 
rostra, and the stormy clouds driving 
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teward the horizon, efTectually cnrr^' 
back Uie spectator’s mind to the peri- 
lous situation from whence Tclema- 
chus and the disguised Minoi va have 
recently escaped.' 

The disguised goddess looks as she 
ought; wary, venerable, and leaning, 
in the assumed character of a philo- 
sophical old ^ man, on a staff* : but 
T^emachus is somewhat deficient in 
youthful beauty, for the hero of 
renelon; and looks gather too much 
like Mister SniiA, or Mister Jones, 
performing the part of the son of 
Ulysses. Nevertheless the goddess 
Calypso* herself, stands forward like 
a heroine, grand and compassionate, 
and gives, him majestic uclcoiiie. 
The attendant nymphs, meanwhile, 
perform their suboruinale parts with 
sufficient gracefulness: the dancers 
with agility; the rest with due de^ 
coruin toward their superior, and 
sisterly attention toward each other : 
yet we must add that the heads 
of some of them are somewhat too 
common and unclevatcd in character 
and expression, for the inhabitants 
of a terrestrial clysinm : too much 
like those of ordinary opera girls : but 
some of their attitudes arc antique 
and Poussincz^uc, particularly that of 
the nymph, who, with the air of a 
Bacchante, throws aloft tlic tambou- 
rine as she dances. 

The sun, victorious over the teni- 
est, although his orb is hidden be- 
ind a cloud, is about 30” above the 
horizon. The time represented is 
consequently about two hours before 
sun-set, aiid we are reminded of 
that beautiful stanza of our delightful 
poet 

‘*Abenin of tranquillity smile's in the 
west ; 

Tlie storms of tlie inoriiiiig pursue us 
Xko more; 

And ilio billows that welcome the niomeut 
of rest. 

Still hvttve as rciiiembering ills tiiat ere 
o’er/’ 

But the above remark on the place 
of the sun wax made with a more 
critical view. lt« leails and obliges 
us to notice an error iti the presi- 
dent's philosophy of perspective, 
vfrfiich IS but too manifest, and at 
which we cannot but feel some sur- 


prise. He has not reflected that tlie 
still, being in itself so much larger 
than our planet, those of his rays 
which (all upon the earth are always 
arallcl ; or are so from the refran^- 
ility of our atmosphere. Instead of 
attending to this, Mr.^ West has 
treated the source of light in his 
picture as if it had been a torcli, 
piiaros, or other beacon, not above 
an F'l'iidred yards from the shore, and 
llhs accordingly projected the cast 
shadows from Mentor and Telema- 
chiis in one direction, and those of 
Calypso and her nymphs in another, 
just as they would" fall if the illumi- 
nating cause were small and central. 

And now, concerning the parts 
performed by the Engravers, or trans- 
lators of Mr. West’s original. Both 
of those living artists, whose names 
appear to the work in conjunction with 
that of W’'oollett, have laboured under , 
considerable disadvantage. Wool- ’ 
lett’s name stands so deservedly high 
iu the estimation of the majority, 
tlmt it is probable the least meritori- 
ous parts of the present work will be 
set down to the account of Mr. . 
Middimau and Mr. Robinson ; where- 
as they arc in reality the authors of 
the best parts. We are enabled to 
say this from having carefully in- 
spected an impression of the plate in 
the state in which it was handed to 
these latter gentlemen. It had been 
wrought upon, since Woollctt’s death, 
by sonic inferior hand, which had 
reduced it to a state of blackness and 
vulgarity, from which it was no easy 
matter to redeem it. 

Wc happen to know', too, that not- 
withstanding the plnle bears the 
name of Woollctt, there is scarcely 
a line from his ihastcrly hand, ex- 
cepting the etching of the figures, in 
the whole perfuruiancc. Tlie land- 
scape was etched at the house and 
under the eye of Woollet, but by Mr. 
Emcs, who subsequently engraved 
the large plate of the destruction of 
the floating batteries before Gibraltar, 
from tile much-admired picture by 
Jefi'crics. We do not mean to dis- 
parage -Mr. Ernes;, but to tell truth, 
and to restore him his due. This 
latter work,., which has been long 
before the;|^tdic, shews his stock of 
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‘tnerit; yet, conMcIcrable as liis merit 
he was obliged, from want of 
patronage, to quit his art of engraving 
(not choosing, like some othcre, to 
convert it to a trade) and died a 
silversmitli in Paternaster-row. 

Engravings upon the large scale of 
that which is now before us, are 
tedious in their production, and 
therefore it not unfrcqiiently happens 
that the artists who may be engaged 
on them, die during their progress, 
and dealers, ever intent on their own 
pecuniary interest, make the most of 
the names whicii those artists leave 
behind tlieni. But, on these points, 
the truth should not be dissembled, 
and the present wnter has more than 
once, twice, or thrice, seen Mr. 
Enies when actually engaged on this 
plate of Calypso and Teleinnchus, 
during his pupillage under Woollctt. 

In another engraving of a classical 
siibicct (that of Dido and ^ncas 
seeking shelter during the storn^ 
which, like the present, Woollett left 
in an unfinished state, and which has 
bcrti completed since his decease, 
there exists considerable dissonance 
between the style of the figures and 
that of the landscape. The former, 
which the graver of Bartolozxi was 
employed to finish, are in the print, 
of that sof^ sweet, and delicate tex- 
ture, which this artist appears, on all 


occasions where liis figures were -of 
small dimensions, to have thought 
congenial with feminine and infantile 
beauty; but they are, in consequence, 
dull and ' unimpressive, amid the 
coarse and ^incwhat outr^ ruggedness 
of line which distinguishes the, land- 
scapes, but more especially the boles 
of the trees and the rocks by which 
the delicate^ figures are surrounded^ 
and are as discordant with the whole, 
as specks of miniati^e painting would 
be on the canvas of Wilson or Turner. 
It is not so here ; the prevalence of 
justcr principles, and a good mutual 
understanding between the engravers 
of the figures and of the landscape, 
has preserved that unity *of parts 
which the professor Barry was used to 
term the iotalUtf of u work of art; 
yet, without trenching upon those 
local varieties, which, in the engraver’s 
art, are necessary to the characteristic 
expression of the various objects 
which enter into the composition, on 
which his talents may be employed. 
This is, in other w^ofds, to say that 
the figures are here well harmonized 
with the landscape; the difficulties 
which in the present case opposed 
themselves to the accomplishment of 
this purpose, being successfully borne 
down by the steady and consecutive 
prowess of the two generals co.i- 
cerned . [ To bv conthmed.] 


MR. C. M. WESTMACOTTS CATALOGUE AND LETTER, 
{Continued from our iast,") 

The words which in Mr^ C. M. more desired his homage than thoM 

Westmacott's long paper, follow those Grandees upon whom he has souii- 

which we quoted last, are« grammatically, so idly, so ridiculously 

To have produced a convrt cata- and so shamelessly, lavished it. 

logue or work of reference for the artist But, it’ “ to have produced a cor- 
and an^ateur, but the very extent of my rect catalogue or work of reference for 
pretensions, but the artist and amateur, was the very 

Who dares offend thee. Lord of fortitude extent of his pretensions” why is he 

And not pay homac a to fhy poirkt tob not satisfied with ouv report, that his 
SbaUbe.morMl forth. dogs! ^ 

Thereby insinuating that homage was companion to such visitors of the 

what was wanted. Homage ! from a metropolitan collections as may desire 

man of whose person, or whose em- information con6eifniDff the names of 

ployment past or present, we knew . tlie artists and m!m>jects of their 
nothing ? Homage from Mr, C. W. ' several works, with^which those col- 
We^macott? Homage from a coarse, lections ar(f adorned?” and why, if this 
and detected adulator! Homage from had been the extent of his pretensions, 
a literary fungus ! Htoage from should hq have repeatedly pretende^ 
the wooden prop of a stall ( .^The that his catalogue^was •• Historioal 
‘ inaiiiu^n is, mat we and Critical ?” 

work worse than we realljr Again, our adversary, is so sMtow 

■it, because we receive- hot this here, as to take ofience« or meito 

homage. How stupid, and how vreak I take ofience, at having a reviewer that 

Let this person be assuied that we .no is wiser than' htmkSf* Nogre^bmt, 
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God knows ; but had we been other- 
wise, we had been very, very unfit for 
our ofiice. To reproach ii« witii k now* 
ing too much ; or, with not afiecting 
to undervalue our own attainments, 
is in effect to blame those who se- 
lected us, and put Mr. C. M. West- 
macotfs catalogue into our hands. 
If he should rejoin, that an appeal 
will still lie against those who so se- 
lected us, and against what we have 
written of his work, to the tribunal of 
public opinion : and, if he should add 
that he has a right to get the public, 
if lie can', to join- with him in repre- 
hending us and those by whom we 
are chosen. We grant it} and feel 
not the least dread or apprehensive- 
ness concerning what the public award 
will be; especially while our ad- 
versary continues to be so washer- 
womanish as to treat that public 
with delicate allusions to dogs* meat 
and our potent toe. 

But, in so granting, we are not 
quite such fools as he would have us 
to be,Avhen he requires us upon pain 
of forfeiting his good word, to suti- 
mit our pages to those wearisome re- 
petitions of his ribaldry, to which his 
wishes would subject our readers, and 
of which we now arrive at another 
specimen. 

** He confesses he has not looked 
at every article^ on even visited the 
several galleries to see that the Pictures, 
Sculptors, and Artists are rightly 
named. The old dotard! could he 
have decided rightly if he had done 
so? but not living either the ne- 
cessary industry for a pick fault nor 
even a smattering knowledge of the 
galleries on which he writes ; be sup- 
^o<e^-»Aye suppose is the phrase — it 
'is in these respects a careful com~ 
pilaHen^ although he does not con- 
descend to tell his readers from xohat 
vorksU was compiled. The decrepit 
seer! the false oracle! thus to m^pose 
away a writer's reputation, with the 
most impudent fm^ehoods^ when every 
authority constirteil is honestly 

AVOWED.” ^ 

The beginning of this paragraph' 
Ridiculously assumes that wc might 
.lave lodced at ever^ article in every 
pllery, without visiting those gal- 
heries} and insinuates that no ^raon 
could he privileged to write of Mr. C. 
M. WestmaebtPs catalogue, but who 
bad thus ealhed hi3 title. The short 
answer to this is, that we htsve found 


and exposed faults in his catalogno 
which to all but Mr. Westniacott him- 
self, must be siifficienfly gross and 
glaring ; and that, not being able to 
controvert, deny, or disprove, those 
gross and glaring faults, he would now 
vainly aha absurdly try to persuade 
his readers that an event could not 
!ia\ t happened, after it has happened, 
^o poor an opinion has he of their 
discernment, or so darkened is his 
own. 

Mr. C. M. Westmacott is fond of 
decking himself out in the |)eacock*s 
feathers of poetical quotation. We 
will give him a little touch in his own 
way, from Horace, ere we proceed to 
expose furthei* the quantity of false- 
hood that is wrapped up in his para- 
graph above cited. 

“ When Menius rail’d at No\Lus, Hovi ■ 
says one. 

Dost know thyself, or think Ihy Jaultv 
unknown ? 

Aye, but (says Micnius^ i forgive wg 
own. 

This is n foolish and a wicked love. 

And such as sharpest satire should re- 
prove,** 

And now for Mr. C. M, West- 
macotf s honest avowal, of “ every 
authority consulted,”* which appears 
to be one of his sorest places, for in 
his succeeding pages he rciteiafcs that 
his catalogue is entirely original ; 
and all directly in the teeth of our 
former exposure of his plagiarisms. 
Our readers have seen, iiotwithstaiid- 
iug the dust which this galloping hero 
kicks up with so much confident hope 
of blinding them, and probably will 
remember, our former statement that 
whole sentences are taken, sometimes 
indeed with a feeble attempt at dis- 
guise from Mr. Thomas Hope's 
volume of Interior Domestic Decora* 
tioQ}" we chose to designate his 
volume by that name, . b^uso it 
merits it; but lest our man of stra- 
tagem shoilld here be seeking shelter 
under an ambiguity, we have now to 
state, that the above gentleman has 
modestly published the book under 
the unassuining title of ^ Household . 
Fiirnilure.** / To that vohime we 
appeal. It will be quite enough. 
That single volume will satisfy 
every cahd|i|^^ reader whether Mr. 
WestfiiHCotl's avowal he honest, and 
IK£fOi» guilty ot*Uke most impudent 
falsehoodsC^ If any of the readers of 
tlie European,- should not . have the 





book at their dhow, ht liioui cast 
flieir eyes over the following quo- 
tations Itom Mr. Hope’s " Ilciischold 
Furniture,” and ** Mr. Westmacott’s 
Catalogue,” when the souice from 
which the latter gentleman derived his 
information, will be pretty clearly 
perceivable. 

WESTMACOTT S CATALOGUE.' 

Egyptian or Black foom (page 214.) 
** The ornaments that adorn the walls of 
tIijslitt]eCanopus,are taken fromE^yinian 
scrolls of Fapyriis, and those q/'tlie ceil- 
ing from narious mummy cn.ses, and the 
prevailing colours both qf the Jurniture 
and ornaments, are that pale yellow and 
bluish green which hold so conspicuous a 
rank among the £g3’ptian pigments, skil- 
/itllg relieved by the occasional intro- 
duction qf masses of black and gold. 

HOPE’S IIOUSEfioLD FURNI- 
TURE. 

Hope (p. 20.) *' The ornameuis tliiit 
adorn the walls of this little Canopusi 
(iw partly taken from Egyptian scrolls of 
Papyrus; those thaten^eUiah the ceiling 
from Egyptian mummy cases ; and the 
prevailing colours of both, as well as of 
tlkejwrniiwre, are, tliat pule yellow, and 
that bluish ^eii, which hold so coij« 
spicuous a rank among the Egyptian 
pigments ; here and there relieved by 
musses of black and of gold.” 

The reader at once perceives by these 
extracts, that instead of that honest 
avowal which he professes, Mr. West- 
macott has endeavoured to disguise 
his plagiarisms by correcting Mr. 
Hope: and that his alterations are 
every where for the worse: every 
where rendering the sense either 
vague, or unfaithful to the facts. 

Flaxmans Cephahts and Aurora. 
IVestmacoitt (p. 317.) 

Aurora visiting Cepbaliis on 
mount Ida; the design has been ren- 
dered in some degree analogous to those 
personages and to the face of nature at 
ihe moment when the first of the two, 
the goddess of the morn, is supposed to 
announce the break of da^'. Ruund the 
bottom of the room still reign the em- 
blems of night. In the mil of a blacky 
.marble table are introduced medallions* 
ef the god of sleep, end the goddess of 
Bight. The b*id oonsecrated fo^ the latter 
deity is seen perched on the ptllors of ,a 
^tack marble chimney piece, wjiose brped 
’Hrlexe Is studded with the embtems of 
dLight:> 

Ho^e. fp. 2,5.) ** Ttie central object in 
this room is a Jine enarbte grtnip executed 
bp Mr* Fktxman repressfiting Aurora 
visiting Cepbulus on mount Ida. The 


whole surrounding dccoratipn fans bedis 
rendered in some degree analogous to 
these personages and to the face of nature 
at the moment when the fir^t of the two, 
the goddess of the morn, is supposed to 
announce approaching day. Round the 
bottom of the room still reign the em- 
blems of uiglit. In the rail of a black 
marble table, are introduced medallions 
of fbe god of steep, and of the goddc&s of 
night. The bird consecrated to the latter 
dtity perches on the pillars of a Mack 
niarhlp cliimney piece, whose broad frieze 
is Kllldcd with AffO'A.” 

** The Closet or Boudoir, is fitted up 
for (he reception of a few Egyptian, Hin- 
doo, and Chinese idols oiid curiosities. 
The sides of this Larurium are formed of 
pillars, and the top, cf laths of bamboo, 
jfrfuu which is suapoidea *• cotton dra- 
pery in the manner of a tent. The man* 
teUpiece is designed in the mannir of an 
F^yptian portico, which being placed 
against a back-ground, of looking-glass, 
appears insulated. On the steps of this 
architfilural ornament are placed idols, 
and ill the niehet has-Tcliefti,” — Westma- 
vott, p. 210. 

” Closet or boudoir fitted np for the re- 
ception of a few Egyption, Hindoo, and 
Chinese idols and curiosities. The sides 
of this Lara riiim are formed of pi liars, and 
the top, of laths of bamboo. Over these 
hangs a cpltoii drapery in the fonn of a 
tent. One end of this tabernacle is open, 
a, id displays a mantel-piece in the shape 
of an Egyptian portico, which by being 
jilaced against a back-ground of looking,! 
glass appears entirely insulated. On the 
steps of this ICO are placed idols, and 
in its surface arc i)i!^;crted b;is- reliefs.”— 
Hope, p.‘28. 

These examples will probably suffice* 
Much more of literary picking and 
stealing,” both from this book and 
others, might else be pointed out ; but 
this will suffice, to shew the unblushing 
effrontery of an impostor, who in the 
teeth of these truths, affects to call us 
impudent liars for causing them to be 
uttered. The temerity of this man is 
pn a par with his destitution of original 
talent, and his insensibility. He will 
his own undoing. But enough 
of this ; — ^Hc will be in no hurry to 
re-assert thajt we "suppose away a 
writer’s reputation with the most im- 
pudent falsehoods when ever,y autho^ 
viiy consulted is Honestly avowed:’^ 
nor, on such pretexts, to pronounce 
us ta he a false oracle or decrepit seer. 
Both of these words are insidiously, 
and improperly, employed ; for both 
imply foretelling : but* here no oracuhtr 
fhculty of foretelling is in question^ but 
the veracity of after-telling.-— By the 
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waVy by a decrepit secr» may be meant 

a person with weak eyes. Tfso, 

how odd, that such a person should 
be able to spy out so many imperfec- 
tions in Mr. Weslmacott’s redoubtable 
Catalogue. What is the natural and 
obvious inference here? Why— If a 
decrepit seer has been able to discover 
such fulsome flatteries, and such pal- 
pable incompetence, and to detect 
such fallacious pretensions to origin- 
ality and to critical acumen, a *, we 
have pointed out in our past and pre- 
sent numbers—that a sharp-sighted 
critic must have detected still more? 

But, hey-day !>— How is this ? Does 
IheExaminer condescend to notice with 
no unfavourable regard, any of our he- 
ro's tricks? Probably, however, it has 
net yet found out his flbbtngs.— We just 
now (Dec. 2S.) observe by that wedcly 
journal, that this hero has been play- 
ing ofl* what is termed a hoax* We 
are not surprised at this. A hoax is 
supposed to be a facetious or slang 
wonl: but the facetiouMioss is mere 
mask; and slang words are never used 
to any virtuous purposes. 

Mr. C. M. W. exults, in the above 
newspaper, over what is called the suc- 
cess of this unworthy stratagem. We 
see nothing in this but the crowing of 
an ignorant, conceited, and deceptious 
dunghill cock : nay, worse ; for where- 
in does his exultation difler from that 
of a successAii poacher or swindler. 
Justice, however, may yet-— indeed, 
mw easily— overtake him. 

The summary of the story is this; 
Mr. C. M. W. sends a paper or papers 
to the magazine known by the name 
of Blackwood's, written by whom does 
not appear, but the Editor receives it 
with approbation ; and, supposing it 
to be neither plagiarism, nor gift from 
any third person — in short, notkno’io- 
ing Mr. d M. Westmacott, supposes 
it to be written by the individual who 
sent it, and accordingly rewards and 
retains him; or, at least, handsomely 
sends him what has been termed a 
retaining fee.** tttthe course of a short 
time however, the said Editor discovers 
his new correspondent’s* insufficiency 
•finds out that the staple commodity, 
•-^the mass of what his chapman has 
to sell, is of very inferior quality to 
the sample, and conseouently declines 
fiirfber purchases. What is there in 
'this for Mr. C. M. W. to exult about? 
Or*^but there is something to resent. 
This finding out is not to be borne, or 


pardoned ; and if the tenour of his 
atraight-forvvard etforti; be not good 
enough for Mr. Blackwood's readers, 
he has crookednesses in store. And 
then comes the hoax. Fearless of the 
society for the suppression of swind- 
lers, he can now assume a fictitious 
character, and under that new disguise, 
can md a Review (unfavourable as it 
should seem) of Mr. C. M. Westma- 
cotf s Catalogue, the same which we 
have Ixistowed, perhaps, too much 
notice on. What are his feelings and 
motives here? Does be not appear 
to argue with himself thus?— 'If they 
dont insert this insidious paper of 
mine, caunot 1 easily make the reason 
• seem to be, because the Editor of 
Blackwood is wiser tlian tlic Critic of 
the European, and too sensible of the 
transcenuant merits of the Catalogue, 
to fall into any unfavourable opinion 
of it? Whereas, if they do insert it 
I can produce to the public, private 
letters , — letters sent under seal, not 
intended for the public eye, and written 
under an unexperienced and erroneous . 
impression : and by this fox-llke 
doubling, 1 can raise a laugh at the 
expense of Blackwood and his Editor. 

Tims, like a black-leg who has the 
craft and the opportunity to hedge his 
bets, Mr. C. M. W. fancies he cannot 
lose, whatever may be the result ; that 
is to say, whether Blackwood inserts 
his paper or not. But the rope which 
at present tethers the literary Jack-ass 
(not Hobby-horse) that he bestrides, 
may be destined to hang the poacher. 
Beside—** Spring Guns are set in these 
Grounds.'* While the poaching pla- 
giary is thus chewing the ** cud* of 
sweet and hitter fancy,'* the Editors 
of Blackwood are doing their duty. 
Tlie insidious paper is inserted! for, 
comparing the pretended Review with 
the Catalogue in question, they find 
the unfavourable remarks but too 
justly deserved ; and, whether knowing 
or suspecting the author or not, they 
dp their duty to tlie public, by insert- 
ing it, fearless of ulterior consequences 
to themselves. 

If such has been their conduct, what 
is Mr. Weitinaoott 'in feet, and as the 
matter concerns the public ? What is 
he in the result of this transaction, but 
executor of his own wrong ? He gets 
his momentary laugh; but like all 
these who laugh at the expense of 
principle, he finally suflers for it. 
we destroy his web of sophi«- 
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fry in vain .*'* Gods knows ! but the 
whole texture of it, as it respects the 
public*— (What is it betterthan literary 
swindling? for we hold ounclves 
bound to make good the epithets we 
have used above.) The Editor of 
Blackwood, readily(and good naturedly 
as for as appears from the Examiner) 
discounts Mr. C. M. W.'s first bill, 
without scrupulous enquiry into the 
character of the accepter and indorser : 
afterward come others, which he dis- 
covers to be not goodf and he conse- 
quently dieclines future connection ; 
blit the tenacity of Mr. C. M. W. will 
not allow of this disconnection. He 
can now adopt the commonest of 
swindling tricks — ^tliat of cloaking 
himself with a new character, and hav- 
ing recoyi^ to the ordinary stratagem 
of a fresh issue of paper. 

The Reviewof his work which Black- 
wood seems to have printed, though 
unfovourable^' is probably not, on the 
whole, unjust, nor improper for ins^- 
tion. The thought crosses our mind 
here, that perhaps (among this man's 
crookednesses) it may be .copied, or 
partly so, from our own. We must 
look at it ere we write again. Mr. 
Blackwood will get a new reader ; for 
it so happens that living as we do ‘^in 
life's low vale remote," and out of the 
fosbionable reading world, we have 
not yet seen a single number of his 
Magazine. 

*But without this reading, it is pretty 


evident that the ^itor of Blackwood 
has steadily done his duty as far as re- 
gards Mr. C. M. W. Assuming that 
. me first article sent was worthy of in- 
sertion and of such commendation as 
It received, the Editor could not then, 
and cannot now, be rationally blamed 
for inserting it. The articles which 
the Catalogue compiler subsequently 
wrote, were inferior and unworthy of 
insertion. The Edetor wisely rejected 
them. The last article was in repro- 
bation of his own catalogue. Thu 
Editor saw that the reprobation was 
deserved, and inserted it. Again he 
did right. In fact, an Editor can never 
fad in his duty upon these occasions, 
who looks conscientiously and with 
sound judgment at wnAr is written, 
and not at who writes. And here lies 
the great, the radical, the irreconcilable, 
difierence, between Mr. C. M. W. and 
ourselves. He is whelmed in the heresy 
of r^arding who writes^ and that only. 
If an c wnymous writing come in his 
way, it is still the same. His bad 
habit prevails ; and instead of looking 
at what is written^ which alone con- 
cerns him, he keeps groping after the 
author, idly fancying that to discover, 
is to disconcert him, and to he privi- 
l^ed to crow from his own dunghill. 
The sound public reasons there are, for 
reviews being published anonymously, 
he docs not comprelieiid, or he. would 
respect them. If, indeed, he were ca- 
pable of that sentiment. 


THE DRAMA. 

MR. KEAN’S APPEARANCE AT DRURY LANE. 


' Evert one must have heard before 
now of Mr. Kean’s appearance on 
the 34th instant, at the ^ove theatre, 
in the character of Richard.' Not 
since the celebrated O. P. row, 
was there any thing witnessed at a 
British playhouse that might be 
compared with the present for in- 
tderable busde and confusion. "At 
a veiy early hour in the evening all 
the doors of the house were besieged 
by it crowd anxious to witness the 
appearance of Mr. Keem Most of 
tnh persons aAembled^ we,, noticec^ 
had a ppipose in view,, and that ^aa 
^.have soma fun. 

^if^evidentlY pmisans of thik'g»«> 
excuuming, "We*ll carry 
him Ibroiulhf’ " Ine public will sup- 
posthuAk” "Ha^miTbeiTUsbed.^’ 


"What’s his private life to us?* 

" He’s a good actor, and that^ what 
we go to see him for.” If there were 
any opponents of Mr. Kean present, 
they wisely held their tongues; at 
least in that part of the crpwd where 
we, for a full hour, were swayed to 
and fro by the wave% helpless, like a 
dismasted drip, oiiT'anns pinned to 
our sides, our feef into the mire, 
our breath ^most ^ueezed out; el- 
bowed, ana elbowing others, and 
struggling as it were for existenceu^ 
We mention these minute particulars^^ 
to show what people submit to out 
of curiosity; for others must , have 
sufiered as well as om^ves,..' and 
among those others were seiteiral 
females^ Before we , replied the pit 
door,, one of them indeed had fainted* 
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anj was extracted from the crowd 
with great diiliculty. A young child 
also was from necessity removed, and 
vrith sonic trouble placed in safety. A 
great number of persons were refused 
admittance, and the outer doors of 
the entrance which loads to the pit 
were closed, while a multitude out- 
side were still eagerly jiressing forward 
in hopes to get within. Long after 
the door-keepers and money-takers 
announced that every place in the pit 
was occupied, greA: numbers paid for 
places and pressed in, so as to fiTce 
into the pit almost double the number 
of people it is capable of couveni- 
ently holding. All the seats near the 
doors were doubly and trebly occu- 
pied, die people standing on ihe 
backs of the scats, supporting one 
another, till the last rested against the 
boxes, forming a dense mass of two 
tiers of human beings. All the boxes 
and galleries were equallj' crowded ; 
many persons thought themselves 
fortunate in obtaining a peep through 
the little glass windows in the box 
doors, and through partial open- 
ings of them many begged earnestly 
to be permitted to lend their voices 
to the uproar. Never, certainly, did 
we see any theatre so crowded ; and 
tliose who could, not find places, 
seemed resolved to compensate for 
their disappointment by adding to 
the noise and riot. Before the 
play began, 'evei^ part of the 
house, except one or two private 
boxes, was full to excess ; and before 
Mr. Kean made his appearance, the 
adverse parties seemed to measure 
their strength, and prepared their 
throats for battle. We noticed, at a 
very earl^ period, that there was a sort 
of organization preserved ; and some 
persons were silent, or made a loud 
noise, as they were instructed by 
signals. The same system existed in 
the boxes, and waving of hands or 
handkerchiefs set a great number of 
tongues in motion. With such a 
.crowd there was of course nothing 
but noise and' commotion. Before 
Mr. Kean made his appearance in the 
second scene.. Mr. Younge, who has 
some resemblance to Mr. Kean, was 
^parently mistaken for him, but 
received no more of the attention of 
the audience after his prototype 
made bis appearance. On Mr. Kean 
coming on the stage, in the second 
ecsene, the tumult became uncon* > 
troulabloj and was In one instance 


carried to the highest pitch. " OflT, 
ofi^*' and some Imses-werc heard; 
but the majority of tlie voices 
appeared to cry, “Bravo, bravo I 
go on, Kean!” “Kean forever!” 
and almost the whole of the audience 
in ‘ the pit rose and waved their hats, 
and nothing could be distinguished 
but loud and tumultuous applause. 
From this time till the end of the 
play, scarcely a word could be heard. 
\^c gathered the meaning of one 
sentence uttered by Mrs. West as 
Qucfit Elizabeth^ and of tw'o or three 
sentences pronounced by Mr. Wal- 
lack, as Earl of Richmond; once, 
and once only, ‘we heard Mr. Kcan*s 
voice,, but all the rest w'as dumb 
show — a mere pantomime without the 
fun of the Clown and of Pantaloon.' 
Mr. Kean came forward on one or 
two occasions to address the audience, 
but he Could not obtain a hearing. 
“ Where’s your morality, Kean ? 
‘‘ Little breeches.” “ Go and take 
care of Mother Cox,” “ OdT, off,’' and 
“ Bravo,” and “ Go on, Kran,” 
No connivance,” and shouts and 
noises of all kinds, which the two 
parties made to drown the vocifera- 
tions of each other, prevented him 
even from proceeding so far as to 
speak- From the beginning to the 
end there was a continual uproar, 
which swelled into a fine chorus as 
Richard fell dead on tlie stage. At 
the close of the play, the persons ia 
the pit again rose and waved their 
hats, and shouted “ Kean for ever!” 
as if they liad gained a great triumph. 
Though, the noise %vas very great, and 
every part of the house seemed to send 
forth its thousand tongues, and though 
tlic confusion was considerable, wo 
did not see any violent quarrels, nor 
hear of any serious accident. There 
were some calls of •* turn him out,” 
and one gentleman in the boxes made 
himself obnoxious by throwing .tilings 
into the pit. One lady was hsmded 
from the pit into the boxes in a faint- 
ing state, and a little squabble ensued 
between those who thought they had 
a right to follow her and the gentle- 
men in the box where she had taken 
' refuge. Some persons .also in the 
character of gentlemen exchanged 
cards, onaoeonnt of each disliking the 
party the other espoused; but we 
have reasboi to believe the names given 
were sKrms die guerre. One gontiC'* 
man in the pit, who was rather voci- 
ferous against Mr. Kean, and who was 
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therefore attaokesi by several other what amusing to notice the sort of 
persons^ flci'cndud his proceedings by persons who Were most vociferous ; 
saying ** he did not waut to eiicou- young men of fashion in tlie boxes, 
rage vice.” His opponents >aid, sneer- who made good use of their hunting 
ingly, they supposo<l he belonged to ballons, and young tradesmen and 
the Society for the Suppression of apprentices in the pit, v/iio went only 
Vice; and they wished to form a So- for the sake of the disturbance; the 
ciety for the Suppression of Vindictive- friends of Kean, the friends of the 
ness. Some other persons, who were Manager, and a few. white-headed 
hissing, wore called cornutos, like men scattered about the boxes, who 
Alderman Cox, and were told they seemed the staunchest supporters of 
came there to protect their very the morality and suppression of vice 
numerous fraternity.'* It was sonic- side of the questions 

VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Parliamekt is to meet for the dis- nation. It i;. evident, however, that 


atch of business on the 3rd of 
ebruary. One of the leading fea- 
tures of the royal speech, *at the 
opening of the session, and one of the 
points of earliest discussion, will proba- 
bly be the recognition of Soutli Ameri- 
can independence by this country. It 
appears that on the 1st of January, 
Mr. Canning conimuiiicatedto all the 
foreign ministers, that the cabinet of 
his Britannic Majesty had come to the 
« resolution of acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Mexico and Colombhi, 
and that commissioners would be sent 
to those states, charged with full 
power to conclude treaties of com- 
merce between them and this country,* 
founded on that recognition. TMr. 
Worde and Colonel Campbell em- 
barked at Plymouth a few da vs after- 
wards for Colombia and Mexico ; the 
former to act in conjunction with Mr. 
Morier, and the latter with Colonel 
Hamilton, at Bogota, in n^ociating 
with the respective governments. 
Report states that Sir Charles Stuart 
is on the point of proceeding on a 
special embassy to Lisbon, with the 
view of obtaining from Portugal the 
recognition of the independence of 
Brazil. It is tulded that should the 
Portuguese court be found averse to 
such a measure, England will conclude 
a separate treaty of commerce with 
Brazil, on the basis of a declaration 
of independence, without the intcr- 
ventipn of the mother country.— -The 
king’of the Neiherlanfhi, has formally 
announced his intentioh' of following 
the example of this Country, by 
recognising the irfdepcndence of the 
#Soutti American states; and' It is 
” believed by some that even Hie French 
government entertains a similar incli- 


one of the parties in France is de- 
cidedly hostile to this L':'nortant mea- 
sure. h'Etoile observes, that the 
recognition of England cannot confer 
any new rights on the insurgent 
colonies, and do that which alone 
could be effected by the parent 
states and further, “ wc do not sec 
what interest England can have in it, 
since this would be, on her part, not 
only to declare herself against S])aiii, 
but also against the principles which 
govern the policy of all the Cabinets 
of Europe.*' "ine perspicuity of this 
writer is not great; and we apprehend 
that, in the present instance, his 
attempts at reasoning will prove but 
of little avail. 

Another favourable point upon 
which, in all probability, hU 3rnjcst>’s 
speech on the opening of Parliament 
will touch, is the improved and im- 
proving state of the revenue. It 
appears that, notwithstanding the 
large rciniasion of duties, which took 
place in the course of the last tw'elve 
months, the public income of the 
year has not only covered the niiu'i.iit 
of these remissions, but has presented 
ail actual increase, compared with the 
revenue of the preceding year, of 

06*7,691 ; the amount for the 
year ending January 5, 1894, having 
bcenj jt’49,478,4Ga;" that for the year, 
e* ding Januiiry 5; 18,^5, A\50,/;46,09i\ 
The mcre&sc on the last quarter alone, 
compared «vith the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year, was 

46,000. 

Report states that it is the inten- 
tion of ministers, in the course of tlie 
apjiroacliing session, to propose tlie 
abolition of the present com laws; to 
permit the free importation of corn 
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oh payment of a certain diitj^ ; to 
reduce the importation duty on all 
vrines ; to place French and other 
Wines, Capes excepted, on an equal 
footing, paying a duty of only five 
shillings a gallon ; and to take into 
the hands of government the manage- 
ment of all turnpike- roacU through- 
oht the kingdom. 

, These measures, if in reality medi- 
ated, are not likely to he mentioned 
in his Majcst}iis speech. There is 
one subject, however, of overwhelm- 
ing iomortance, which, we conceive, 
must force itself on the attention of 
his Majesty, of ministers, of ^ parlia- 
ment, and' of the whole nation. It 
can scarcely be necessary to say that 
we allude to Ireland ; that country is 
unquestionably in a most alarming 
state. The catholic association is 
daily and hourly producing incal- 
culable mischief. It has extended its 
baneful influence even to England ; 
and the catholic rent, as it is termed, is 
now collected weekly, to a consider- 
able amount amongst the laborious 
and impoverished rabble of St.Giles’s. 
The Jesuits arc forming a new esta- 
blishment, upon a large scale, in the 
very heart of Ireland. An estate of 
1 200 acres, near Cashel, and including 
a whole parish, was recently piu'chased 
by a popish priest, for the sum of 
je2 1,300; and it is averred that the 
purchase money was received from 
France. — At a late meeting of the 
Dublin catholic association, Mr. 
O’Connell, the leader of his faction, 
thus expressed himself 

Nations iinve been driven mad by 
oppression— be hoped that Ireland would 
never be driven to resort to that system 
pursued by the (Greeks and South Ameri- 
cans, to obtain their rights — he trusted in 
God they would never be so driven. Ife 
hopedsthat Ireland would be re.stored to 
her rights ; but if that day should arrive — 
if she were driven mad by peryecutioii, he 
wished that a new Bolivar may be found- 
may arise — that the spirit of .the Greeks, 
and of the South Americans, may ani- 
mate the people of Ireland.*^ 

For' this lan^age Mr. O’Connell 
was held to bail, and bills of Indict- 
ment were pr^erred against him; 
ipibut the^ bills were ignored by the 
mnd jury from deficiency of evi- 
dence, in consequence, it is said, 
of ^o of the witnesses, reporters, 
tiaViog forfieited their recognizances, 
of- one hundred pounda eadh, 

£• M, January^ 1825. 


rather than appear. It is not a lit- 
tle reniiU'kable, that, nearly about 
the same time, bills of indictment 
were preferred against SirHarcoiirt 
Lees, the great champion of prdtes- 
tantism and Orai.'geism, for a libel 
alleged to have been published in 
the Correiipondent newspaper. — ^It is 
said to be the intention of the 
r '^holic association to apply for per* 
^mission to send their leading orators, 
Messrs. O’Connell and Shiel; to plead 
their cause at the bar of the * two 
houses of Parliament. 

We now pass over to the Conti- 
nent. The sittings of the French 
legislature were opened on the 22nd 
of December. His Majesty, Charles 
X., in his opening speech, spoke of 
the foreign relations of the kingdom 
as decidedly pacific, and of the inter- 
nal relations as altogetherjflourishing. . 
Tiie prolonged occupation of Spain 
by a part of the French Army, was 
stated to arise from a desire to main- 
tain that peace wliich so happily 
prevailed throughout Europe. The 
speech was received with acclamations: 
oi Vive te Rot r* and, upon every 
question hitherto ilisciissed in the 
chambers, the majority in favour of 
ministers has been overpowering. 

It appears that the last French 
troops quitted Madrid on the 20th of 
December ; two Swiss regiments, not 
amounting to more than 3,000 men, . 
■were the only foreign troops which 
then remained. The King and the 
respective members of the royal 
family frequently appeared in publics 
and the state of affuirs in the capital 
was perfectly tranquil. It is to be 
observed, however, that , a line of 
military posts is maintained from' 
Irun to Vittoria ; detachments having 
been placed at Trim, Astiraga, Tolosa, 
and Vittoria. Ferdinand VII. persists 
in his determination not to consent 
to even a partial recognition of the 
loans raised by the Cortes. On the 
other hand, he has hitherto refused to 
re-establish the Inquisition. 

Some weeks ago it was rumoured 
that Sir Gregor MacGregor, of POyais , 
notoriety, had beert invited to Madrid 
for the purpose of being appointed to 
the command^ of the armies intended 
to be raised, in Spain for the conmiest 
of the South American States. With-' 
out being in full possession of the 
secret— at least in its details— we pan' 
venture to assert thai slioukr Mah 

N 
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Gregor proceed to Madrid— an event 
hy no means improbable— his object 
will appear to be of a nature very 
different from that which has been 
allied. 

, Tlie slave trade, it appears, has been 
abolished in Mexico. The Royalist 
General, Ganterac, is said to have 
sustained a third defeat, with the loss 
of 6,000 men, on the plains of Xauxa. 
Bolivar's loss in the action is stated 
at 4,000. 

Towards the close of the year, the 
Government of the United States 
issued proposals for a new loan of 
5,000,000 of dollars, at four and a 
half per cent. ; with the view, it would 
appe^, of converting the six per cent, 
stock into one of four and a half per 
cent., and of paying off the seven per 
cent, old stocky principal and interest. 
The American Presidents speech, 
delivered on the 7th of December, 
was whollv of a pacific character. 
The only reature of novelty which it 
presented was the announcement of a 
treaty of commerce having been con- 
clude between the United States and 
the new Republic of Colombia. The 
receipts into the treasury last year 
exceeded the expenditure by 3,000,000 
of dollars; the public debt, which, in 
1817, was 123,491,905 dollars, had 
been reduced to* 79,000,000 dollars; 
and 10,000,000 had been set apart 
as a sinking fund for its farther reduc- 
tion. From the peculiar result of the 
votes for the new President, the ap- 

S ointment of that magistrate would 
evolve on the House of Rqireseuta- 
tives. 

The news from India bears little of 
a decided character. Affidrs of posts 
according to the latest advices^ were 


continually occurring, and prodigies 
of valour were from time to time 
achieved by the British troops. The 
enemy, however, with which they had 
to contend, was extremely obstinate 
and determined. 

The aspect of adairs in the West 
Indies, is favourable. At the opening 
of the House of Assembly, in Jamaic^ 
the members were cordial and unani- 
mous in their approbation of the 
Governor’s speech. In their address, 
they say, ** We consider it indeed a 
most providential blessing, that your 
Grace has continued the guardian of 
our interests through a period of much 
peril, and we sincerely pray that you 
may long continue our protector.'* 
An insurrection which had taken 

lace in Montego Bay. was subdued 

y the military ; it does not appear to 
have been of a serious character, but 
.several of the rebels were killed. 

The sable Emperor of Hayti is 
represented as making very formidable 
preparations to resist any hostile 
attempt which may be made on the 
part of France. Martial law has been 
proclaimed throughout the country, 
and even foreigners arc compelled to 
bear arms. 

Ferdinand IV. king of Naples and 
Sicily, died on the fourth of January, 
and has been succeeded by his sen 
Francis I., who had been some time 
in exile for the part which he took 
in the late revolution at Naples. 

The^ evacuation of the principalities 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, &c. has 
been notified by the Russian minister 
at Paris to the ambassadors of all 
European powers. The Greeks enjoy 
a succession of minor naval victories. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Shortly will be published, by the Com- 
mand of, and dediMted by Permission, to 
His Most Gruciouk Mojesty, Views and 
lUiistiations of His Majesty's Palace at 
Bri^toi^ by John Nash, Esq., private 
Bfcmtect to the King, <fec. &e. <frc. The 
AWOfk. will consist of picturesque views, 
bighl^^fnished in colours, as fac-similes < 
or toe original drawings ,^y Augustus 
Pugin, of entire buildlog'iuid principal 
OfBces, taken Ifcom the gardens; also 
«jlesm:of the chief apartments, as com- 
idetap, with their hirniture and decoril-' 
Ttowholowill be illustrated by 
end Motions^ accompanied by de- 


scriptions, esplanatory of the building, 
the relative situaffon and appropriation of 
the apartments, and of their splendid 
furniture. Conditions. — First ; the work 
will be finished in the first style of ele- 
gance, and only two hundred and fifty 
copies printed, ^er which the plates will 
be desiroyed.-4ileoond, to contain twent}*- 
three large folio, and six small engravings, 
highly coloured and mounted to imitate' 
the drawings ; accompanied with at 
many highly finished outlines, and de- 
scriptive fettor-pnsB ; so that each copy 
will possess a double set of plates. 

In the pres^ and to be published In one 
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L[*t af Patmta, 


TolanM Sermons, Expositions^ and 
Addresses at the Holy Communion, by the 
late Rev. Alexander Wau^b, A. M. 
minister of the Scots obtircb in Miles- 
Jane, London. A short memoir of the 
author will be prefixed. 

Dr. P. M. Latham has in the press, an 
account of the disease lately prevalent at 
the General Peniteiitiarj', 8vo. 

In the ensiiini^ ^prinfft will be published , 
the sixth quarto volume of Dr. LinganPs 
History of Engfhnd, which will contain 
the lefgns of James I. and C! irles h. 

This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
price Ids. 6d., Castle Hiircoiirt, or .the 
Days of King Richard the Third, n tale of 
1483, by L. F. Winter, Esq. Printed for 
A. K. Newman and Co. London, where 
may be bad, published this w inter : 
Sarugosso, a romance, by E. A. Archer, 
4 vols. 11. 4s. ; Priest of Rubery, n tale, 
by the late Wm. Parnell, Esq. M. P. 
5s. 6J. ; Robber Chieftain, a romance, 
by Nelta Stephens, 4 vols, 11.2s. ; Burton, 
a novel by tito author of Legends of Scot- 
land, 3 vols, lAs. ; Granileurand Mean- 
ness, by Mary Charlton, 3 vole, 1 . Is. ; 
Runnemede, or the Days of King John, 
by L.S. Stanhope, 3 vols, 18s.. 


This day Is publbbed, in three vbla^ 
12mo. price 10s. Od. The Mystery De- 
veloped, a novel, by Mr. M'Dermot^ 
author of a Critical Dissertation on Taste, 
dsc. printed for A. K. Newman and Co. 
London, where may he had, lately pub- 
lished, Fatal Revenge, by the Rev. C. 
Matnrin, 4 vols, second ^ition, II. 4s.; 
Wild Irish Boy, by the same author, 
4 vols, second oiiition, 11.2s.; St. Clair ct 
the Isles, by Elizabeth Helme, 4 vols, 
third edition, 11. ; Festival of. Morn, a 
romance, by L. S. Stanhope, 4 vols^ 
second Titian. 11. 4s. ; Father as He 
Should Be, by Mrs. Hofland, 4 vols^ second 
edition, 11. 4s. ; Theodore Cypbon, or the 
Jew, by (t. Walker, 3 vols, second editfoo, 
16s. 6d. ; Winter in London, by T. Surr, 
3 vols, thirteenth edition. Ids. ; Splendid 
Mi.siTy, b> the same author, 3 vols, fifth 
edition, 15s. 

As the Rev. J. Morrison, author of 
** Lectures on the Reciprocal Obligations 
of Life,*’ is preparing for publication a 
“ History of the Camenmians,** he will 
feel particularly obliged for any assistance 
which may be rendered to him, by the 
friends and admirers of Scottish literature^ 
in this most difficult undertaking. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To James Deykin, and William Henry 
Deykin, of Birmingham, in the County 
of Warwick, Button Makers, for their 
new invented improvement in the manu- 
facture of certain military, naval, ond 
other uniform, and livery buttons. — 23rd 
Dccemb.»r. — 2 months. 

To Daniel Staflbrd, of Liverpool, in the 
County Palatine of LaOjeaster, Gentle- 
man, for bis invention of a certain im- 
provements on Carriages. — ^24th Decem- 
ber. — 6 months. 

To Samuel Denison of Leeds, in the 
County of York, Whitesmith, and John 
Hasris of Leeds oforesaid. Paper Mould 
Maloir, for their invention of certain im- 
provements in machineiy, for the purpose 
of making wove ai^' laid iNti)er. — 
1st January. — 6 monthL 

John Heatbeoat, of Tiverton, in the 
County of Devon, Lace Manufacturer, for 
his invention of certain improvements in 
maebinery, for making lace net, coint- 
mooly cal led bobbin net#— 1st January, 
— 6 months. 

To Pierce Era id, of Great Marlborough 
Street, in the County of Middlesex, 
Musical Instrument Maker, In oonse- 
quenceof communications made to him 
^ a certain Foreigner, residing abroad, 
lor an invention of certain improve- 
ments on Pianofortes,— 5th January. — 

6 months. 


To Alexander Tllloch, of Islington, In 
the County of Middlesex, Doctor of Laws, 
for bis invention, or discovery of an im- 
provement, or improvements in the Steam 
Engine, or in the apparatus connected 
therewith, and also applicable to other 
useful purposes, — 1 1 th J anuary , — 
6 months. 

To Wilfiam Shelton Burnett of Lon- 
don-street in the city of London, mer- 
chant, for bis invention of a new method 
of lessening the drift of ships at sea, and 
better protecting them in gales of wind— 
llih January — 6 months. 

To Jonathan Andrew, Gilbert Tarlton, 
and Joseph Shepley, all of Crumpsull near 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, 
cotton spinners, for their invention of 
certain improvements in the consthjction 
of a machine used for Throstle and Water 
spinning of thread or yarn whether the 
said thread or j-arn be fabricated from cot- 
ton, flax, silk, wool, or any other fibrous 
substanec, or mixture of substances, what- 
soever, which said improved machine Is 
so constrao^ as to perform the opera- 
tions of or twisting in, or other- 

wif^e removing the superfluous fibres, from 
the said thread or yoOL end is also ap- 
plioable to' the purpose of preparing a 
rovia^' for the same— 1 1th January— 0 
months. 



COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON.— The Colton market is 
quiet ; the sales ore cousuierable, with- 
' out tbe slij^htesl vuriutioit iu the prices. 

COFFiSfi.— The public sale of Coilce 
jresterclaj went oir with much s]>irit; tbe 
Jamaica descriptions sold freely at prices 
28. per cwt. hi'^her; the Demciara and 
Berbioe at on irregular iiiiprovenient of 
6s. and lUs. perewt. ; tne biiMiii»*ssdone by 
private contract lius also been extensive. 

Tbero trere two extensive public sales 
of St. Domingo Coffee this inoiitb ; the 
whole of the sound, iu thcilrst sale, with- 
drawn at 60s., no offers ; the other, gorxl 
ordinary, sold oHs. 6U. a dOs. Foreign 
Coffee is* not higher than in our last ; the 
qualities which are ndwinced are thorn 
used for home consinnpfion ; and, os we 
before stated, Jamaica is 2 4., Denierara 
and Berhice 6s. and iOs. higher. 

SUGAR. — Tlic demand for Miisco- 
vades has lately been steady, uiid the 
good and line Sugars are becoming so 
scarce, nud ilte iniiiorters hold with such 
ftrniness, that the buyers are obliged to 
submit to still higher prices; but though 
the market still looks improving, it is not 
90 decidedly so ns to occasion 003' altera- 
tion in the quoted currency^ no Jamaica 
Browns offer under .S8s., the others 60s. 

RUM, BRANDY, end HOLLANDS. 
—The Rum market, after tbe extensive 
‘ business lately report^, has become quiet ; 
•but the advance in the prices is main* 
tained, particularly for proof I>‘ewards, 
which are scarce, and the nearest quota- 
tion Is. 6|d.aiid is. 6d.; the finer descrip- 
tiODs of Jamaica are not held with the 
previous firmness, they may be bought on 


lower terms. Brandy is firm; extensive 
biiyeis of the ,best marks at 3s., but no 
parcels can he bought under 3s. IcL 
Geneva still Is. lid. a 2s. 

HEMP and TALLOW,- Hemp ia 
steady at 421. In 'till low there is little 
variation in prices,, but a considerable 
business doing at 40$. a 40s. 6d. 

SPICES. — Nutmegs i.nj more inquired 
after, 5s. 2d. a 5s. 4d. ; all other Spices 
are heavy, and rather lower. 

PVEWOODS.— Tiiere has been a 
gn;nt revival in the demand for Dyewoods 
within the lust few ; the prices are 
considerably h^glier; Jamaica Logwood, 
hi. a 81. 5s. ; Cului Fustic, lOl. 10s. a 1 11. 

FRUIT. —There Lui; been a very lively 
demand for Denias, in bask from 39s. 
to 40$. ; none remains in the Importer\s 
hands. Valentius are rather a dull .sale 
at pre.sHnt. PuIUM Turkey Fig9, in 
drunts, have been in great request, oud 
the purcba.ses made by private contract 
were e. tensive, nt an advance of full 3s. 
to 5$, Fiat Fig.s are not so saleable ; in 
the other descriptions of Turkey Fruit 
there has been a good deuJ done privately 
at last week’s prices... 

IRISH PROVIBtONS.— Beef and 
Pork are without variation. Bacon is 
lower. Butters are rather higher this 
week, hilt the mild weather checks the 
market. 

INDIGO.— Tbe India sale opened at 
an advance of Is. 3d. a 2$. on the fine and 
good, and i.s higher on tbe Oude, com* 
pared with the October prices; and tho 
market to-day is again 6d. advance on tbe 
opening prices. 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS. 


From SATURDAY, DEC. 28, 1824, to TUESDAY, JAN. 25, 1825, inclusive^ 
Extracted from the London Gazette, 

N.B. All the Meetings are at tho Court of Commiseioners, BaiinghalUotreet, 
unless otherwise expres^. The Attoruies’ Names are in Parentheses. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDEBu v. 


Harry Biggs, of Blandford Forum-DorsetshiTe, 
mercer and draper. 

Gilea Protlgen, Edward Frodgers, and J. 

Prodgers,of T.udlow, bankers. 

Thomas Wilson Boulton, Spcncer-strset, 
Gosweil-slreet-road, coach proprietor, from 
Feb, J to Feb. 2S. . 

Luke Chambers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, spirit' 
. merchant 4.. 


James HedJeyaei^ Thomas Foster Wills, Son- 
drrland, ship-owners. 

Nicholas May, Alblbn-termce, Stepney, brick* 
maker, from Jan. 1 to Jan. 99 . 

William Porten, Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier. 

John Simpson, Braail-house, Kiiigston-npon* 
Hull, oil-mcrcljuit. 

Thomas Hudson, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
mercer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


im Aspinall, now or late of Sutcliflb, 
_jMi-bottoin, Yorkshire, totone-merchau^ 
f^iglesworth and Ridsdale, Giny's-inll* 
Bare. ... 

bS Rihvnrd Arnold, Upper York-stieet, Biyan« 
^ stoaa^quue, baker. (Mr. Huding^ London* 

wall. 



Martin Arnsby, Staverton-row, Walworth* 
road, baker. (RuUnson, Half Moon-atrect, 
Piccadilly. 

daadio Arcangelo, Gloncester-teiiaee, Bethnal* 
Green, feather-merchant. (Laha and Behs 
nett, Lawfence pountney-plni^. 



Batifcrupiei^ 
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Jabez ]\a\1ey, lp8«ich, «bip builder (Nelson. 
BarnardVinn. 

Jn«^ph Heck. Derby, tea-dealer. (Tilson and 
Preston, Coleman streef 
Ann Bryan. Richmond, Surrey, baberdasher. 

(Tanner, New Ba^mc'hall street 
George Brimmer, Strand Unr. and Prince's- 
^treet. Drury-Jaue, itationoi (Brooks and 
Grane, Joho-stree( Bedford row 
Paul Bowen, Banga>, Imendraper. (Tanner, 
New Basinghall-htivet. 

George Benson. Bov» ling-green-Mil ii e. Kenning 
ton, builder (N oi ton. Old Bi n id «treet 
John BideUpCheipside. buttun-iiierchant (bber- 
win, Great Jaims street, Btilford row 
Samuel Barnard Sidii« 9 -ula< e, boiithampfon- 
stieet, CambeivielljWorKiiig-jewrlUr (Rich- 
ardson, Wal brook 

John Biot berlon, Liieiponl. tiilor (Adlmg- 
ton, Gregor} andFauIknri, Bedford row 
George Biainwtll, Slinkpoit. Cheshiie, ch>- 
miht. (Wilson, Gieviile-street, llatton-gai- 
den 

Thomas Burslem and Philip Celia, Abcbnieh- 
laiio. wine-incrc halite C^myth, Red Lion- 
sqnare. 

Henry Barrow, Thavies inn, Ho^bom, jeweler 
(Coates, Pump court. Temple. 

Ru hard roi>|t«i , Noble stnt t. Falcon square, 
(.odl inerch int,(Mahon> , Chain ery-i.hainbers, 
Quality-conit, Chant en lane 
Tliomas Clark. P-iiadise<6treti, Rotlieihithe, 
lighteiman (BromJe\, Copthall-couit, 
1 iiro.,nit>rtun strcLt 

JaiuPH Pindletflii Campbell, Brick lanc.Spital- 
tields, giocei. (Hriusbcld. Chatham plice, 
Biacktriars 

Joliii Cietd, Bedford-court, Covent -garden, 
woolUn-tliaper. Tannei, New Basingball* 
stiet t. 

William Coates, Kiddt rmifister and Bpwdle>, 
Worcestirshire, diaper. (Gates and Hard- 
w ick , Catt atoii-sf rest 

Thomas Walkintoii Cooke. Stialford, brewer. 

i Marson and bon, Chuich-iow. Newington* 

lUttS 

John Dickinson, Dtwvbur}, Yoi4,«Lire, draper. 
(Mai kinsoii. Temple 

John JJuiiiain, Cat oaiine-street, htrauil, ca- 
binot-makei. (Peaih>, Sili'^biii} square. 
Flett siicel 

John Dolbcl, Ltmbefh read, Siiirty, m^'ichant. 

(Junes, Ihieadnecdle-stiect 
Joseph baeiitf. We> mouth mews, Ni w Ca\eii- 
di<ili square, Ptiitland place, hoi>e<4(alei. 
(Gnv, 'l>soii-iil t.c,Kini.s]and-rnad. 

John F«iw< cttsnd Patiii k White, late of Mile's, 
lane, bottle ineichints. (Batkei, Nichulas- 
laiie, Loinbai d stieet. 

Horn Giles, fiondon mad, Southwark, butcher. 

fChester, Meliii i-place, Westininstei-ioid. 
George Golding. Svian-jard. Knight’s-biidge, 
liveiy-»table-ktf pel. (Sharp, Upper Noith- 
place, Gra} S-iun-road. 


James and James Gemshj Fmme^^woqd, 
f^meisctshire, clothier, (Hartle). New 
Bridge-street, Blarkfriare. 

John with, jun., Giiad-Thames, Southwark, 
corn-factor. ('Pieicy. Three Crown-sqoaxe, 
Southwark , . . ^ 

Samuel Gregor}, Manchester, oalico^rlnter. 
(Ad}ington,Giegory and Faulkner, Bedford* 

Richard James Greetham, late of Liverpool, 
ship-chandler. (Cheater, Staple-Inn. 

John Giles, and Ge<frge Dennis,. Bow streef. 
(• ut-Oarden, victuallers.' (Doda, Northum- 
Wriand street, Strand . « 

Joseph Ilaniiai, Great Fiirre} street, South- 
wark, sfo\e.maiiafacluiei (Bartlett and 

BiiMome, Nicholas lane. Lomliard-sireet. 

Robert Howe, Hav market, jobinastei. (Tim* 
bi ell and Roberts Macclesheld-street. Soho. 

William Jones, Binnondhej -street, Bermond* 
se}, and Riissel-stieet, Soutliwaik. fell- 
inniigf r ( radhiiiiter Bermondsey-strett^ 
Southwark 

Julin Jones, Hillingdon, Middlesex, linen-dm- 
uei. (Hurst, Milk-stieet, Cheapside. 

John Lirkin, Cannon street ioaJ,i«hopkeeper. 
(Horsel^, Nas«au-plaee, Commercial-road. 

W illiain Paul Milh r, Dorsef-iticei, Maiicheji- 
ter square, cm ver and gilder (Fuid, Great 
(Jiieen-streit, We"tiiiiiis|er 

James Nu kels, (HunUr-strect, Brunswick* 
•■quare, iipholstcier ('Hutchinson, Crown* 
ciiurt, Thrtidneedle stieet 

Giorge T'esioilJ, hoiithovci, Sussex, miller. 
(G>uik, Lem s, Sussix. 

Alexandci tndicw Pans, Long-aere, printer. 
(< nrt's, Budge street, Blacklnars. 

William Rogers, Dpton, Kssex. victualler. 
(h\iit and Riven, lla>Jon square. 

William Rowe, PI} mouth, jeweller. (Sole, 
G ra) ’s-inn-«fniare. 

Peter Smith, Mevagissi^, Cornwall, grocer. 

S ?oode, Verulain buildings, GiajN inn. 

11 Shaw cross, Manchester, innholder. (Ap- 
pleb> and Cbarnock. Gra> *s*in-vqiiare. 
Thomas binith, ITtloxeter, htallordsbire, tan* 
ntr (Barber, Fetter-line 
William Sargant, h leet-market, spirit-mer- 
chant (Rodgers, Bui klersbury. 

Thomas Tiu man, Wsterloo terrace, Water- 
loo-road, prinlseller. (Price, bt. John's- 
■uiiBio, rierkenwell 

Riciiaul lla>waid Unsworn, Podler's-acre. 
Lambeth, coal-merchant. (Wigley, Cla- 
iiient’s inn. 

John Weelands. Dm ham, draper (Wilaoii, 
Greville stieet, Hatton garden 
Heoiy Woolcotf, Wharf, Paddington, stone- 
luasijti (Shnttr, Milhink-street. 

Benjamin wilkinnin, Leicester, draper (Wig- 
gliswoitli ind Ridsdaie, Gra>'M-inn-square. 
hraiifis Willelt, Holborn-bndge, druggist. 
(Carter, Lord Major's Court-olfue. 


DIVIDfcN’Da. 


Abbot 6. Ntw Conit, St. Swiihiu's Lane, ntr* 
cbiint, Jfinnar} ^9. 

Abbev, T Pocklington, Yorkshire, ironmonger, 
February 11. 

Bui lord, K Cl'ipton, merchant, January 18. 

Banks W. Clapharo, Yurkshiie, woollen dra- 
per,Jaiuiar} 

Bownas, J. Liverpool, merchant, January 24 * 

Bflir>, W. Alphmgton, Devon^iie, tanner, 
Januarj ^ 

Benulo} J Mciiden, Waiwickshiie, draper, 
February 2. , 

^urbeiy, J Coventry, ribbon manufacturer, 
Febinary 1. 

Brammal, G Sheflleld, merobant, January 29. 

Boiison, James Richard, of Attillery Place, 
Finsbury Suuaie, merchant. 

Beale, W ana JkH. Wraihal, Southwark, bat 
makers, Fcbrnry l. 

Barnard, J. G. Skinner Street, Snowbill, prin* 
ter, February e. 


Browne. J. and J. Greyvon, Charles Street, 
Grosienor Siju ire, and Liverpool, upholster* 
crs. Febniaty 14 

Hill ion, C late of Bristol, grocer. February 1 7. 

Bulmer, fe) Oxfbid Street, woollen draper, 
FebruaTv 14 

Ciixike, W Knrnley, 1j«mcashlre, iron mer- 
chant, Februarv 1. 

Crnoke, H. Buiiile}, Lancashire, cotton spin- 
ner, Febrnar) 8. 

Cnggei , T Hav market, glassman. Jannary 29. 

Cm Isle, I. T. Billing, and C Fell, Bolton-le 
moors. Lancashire, cotton spiiineis, Fe* 
bruar) 8 . 

Caulfield, B. Monkton. Pembiokeshire, auq* 
tioneer, February 15. 

Critchley, J. Manchester, epint merchant, 
Febroaty i2. 

rannon^ J. Liverpool, merchant, Febrnary 12. 

Courthorpe, T. Rntherhithe, Surrey, boat 
builder, Febnini} 19. 
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Birth, Marriage*, and Death, 


J. Hereford, victualler, February 9. 
Duff, O. GlonceiiteT, draper, January 28. 

Dixon, H. I. C. l^vater. and I. K. Caaey, 
Liverpool, merehantii, February 2 . 
Dicbenaon, A. Hexham, Northumberland, ata« • 
tioner, February 7. 

Den-e, B. T. Lechlade, Oloncesterahire, mercer, 
February 10 . 

Karl, J. jun., and T. Lee, jnn., Oirmit gham, 
merchants. January 29. 

Evans, R. Griinley, Worcestershire, coal 
dealer, February J 6 . 

Finrh, A. and I. Kriishaw, Oxfordshire, glove 
maniifartni'ers, January 25. * 

Flower, T. and 1. Main waring, Chichester- 
rents, Chancery lane, jeweller^, January 25. 
Goodwin, R. Liimb’s Conduit Street, silk mer- 
cer, January 18. 

Greaves, 1. Sheffield, merchant, January 2f. 
Grove, G. and 11. Wilkinson, Liverpool, iron- 
monger, January 2.4. 

Gibson, J. and S. Foster, Wardrobe place. 
Doctors’ Commons,' dealer in Lace, Ja- 
nuary 29. 

Gravcnor, W. Bristol, sugar refiner, Fe- 
bruary 28 . 

Hobson, R. Maidstone, haberdasher, January 15. 
Hole, H. Norwich, dr^er, February 12 . 
Haskew, J. Cockhill, Ratcliflb, tobacco manu- 
facturer, January 1 . 4 . 

H^ps, T. jun., Fishergate, Yorkshire, corn* 
factor, January 27. 

Ivatts, J. Garrard’s hall, Basing-lane, wine 
merchants, March I. 

King, W. Cavendish, SulTolk, grocer, Ja- 
nuary 12 . 

Kershaw, J. and W., Halifax, merchants, Ja- 
nuary 22 . 

Kent, K. Bicester, Oxfordshire, draper, Ja- 
nuary 22 . 

Kenlake W* Exeter, tin-plate workers, Fe- 
bruary 11 . 

Leigh J. Stringston, tanner, January 25. 

Leigh, T. Manchester, plumber, February 7. 
Lloyd, G. Cuinberland'Street, and Stingo lane, 

" 8 L Mary-le-bone, brewer, Febuary 5. 

Lee, P. C. and W. Ballard, Hammersmith, 
linen drapers, March 19. 

Marsh, W. J. H. Straccy, and G. K. 

Graham, Beniers-street, Imiikers, January 22 . 
M’Carthy, D. Shodwell, coal merchant, Ja- 
nuary 18. 

Morgan, J.J. Commercial road, East, car- 
penter, January 18. 

M^Rae, Liverpool, grocer, January 27. 

Moore, J. sen., Oumley, Lancashire, cotton 
spinner, February 2. 


Mathews, J. Coventiy, libbon manufaetofer. 
Pebruani. 

MarahaiJ, p. Scarborough, York, grocer, Fe- 
bruary 4, 

Newbouse, R. Huddersfield, plumber, Ja- 
nuary 24. ere 

Newbold, W. Bouverle-strcet, January 29. 
Narravray, J. Bristol, fell monger, February 11 . 
Otley, G. New Bond-street, lahoary 8 *. 

1 me, T. and £ Davis, Maidstona, ngdllers, Ja- 
nuary 15. 

h Jenuary 19. 

Pickard, W. Knaresboiough, Yorkshiit, lime 
burners, February 4 . 

Prince, S. Chester, bread baker, Febrnary 92. 
Pinck, J. Chichester, nnen draper, January 29. 

' Pigram, J. and T. R., Maidstone, grocers, Ja- 
nuary 99. 

Rood, J. Portsmouth, common brewer, Ja- 
nuary 18. 

Rogers, S. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 28. 
Stephenson, C.N. Liverpool, linen draper. Ja- 
nuary 15. 

Shirthose, J. Hanley, Stoke upon TrenjL 
Staffordshire, manufacturer of earthenware, 
February 9. 

Salter, J. and J. S. Foster, Vingston, brewen 
January 29. * 

Scot.O. Manchester Buildings. Cannon Row, 
Weslminster, army and navy agent, Fe- 
bruary 19. 

Tonssaint. C. Ca.*i tie-street, Leicester Square, 
plumber, January 15. 

Townsend H. and S., 1 
Ja.'uary 20 . 

Timbrell, A. Old South Sea House, merchant, 
January 22 . 

Thomas, R. Rochdale, hat manufacturer, Ja- 
nuary 27. 

Thompson, J. Norwich, merchant, January 28. 
TroughtonJI. Coventry* banker, February I. 
Trim, A. Davenham, Cheshire, currier, Fe« 
bruary 4 . 

Welsford, W. Tower hill, merchant, Ja- 
nuary 15. 

Whiddoii, J. Exeter, grocer, January 15. 
Wbitchouse, T. Westbroinwich, Staffordshire, 
miner, January 26. 

Webster, J. Bath, Somersetshire, carrier, Fe- 
bruary 7 

WarnefortI, F, Wakefield, tea dealer, Fe- 
bruary 12 . 

Yeoman, 11. Keyford Fxome, Bomersetsliire, 
baker, January 15. 

Yuung,J. Brintol, woollen draper, February 16. 
Zimmer, J. Welbeck-strcet, CavenJiah Square, 
merchaut, February 12 . 


, Nottingham, cutlers. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 2 . The lady of Captain James Scott, Chel- 
tenham. of his Majesty's ship Harlequin, of a 
daughter. 

4 . The lady of Lieutenant Colonel Buigoyne, 
R. E., Chatham, of a daughter. 

16. The laiW of Sir W. E. Rouse Broughton, 
But. M. P. of a son and bejr. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 5. Mr. John Sabine, of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
tc Adelaide Hisbam, yonoger daughter of 
the late Williaoi Isham Eppes, Biq. of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. 

15. J. RuflV, Esq. late of Madeira, to Caroline, 
relict of the late Robert Symonds, Esq. of' 
Brixton-hiil. 


17. Captain Charles Hesse, late ISth^Rnmani, 
to Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of T. 
Chamber, Esq. of Nottiiigbani-p^e. 

29. John Rirhani Birnle, of Acton^green, Esq.' 
to Hairiet, only daughter of William Jones, 
Esq., of NorlhrEnd, Fulham. 

'Deaths. 


Jan. 5. John Bivewrigfat, Eaq. of Tavistock 
Muare. 

7. Cmrge Howel, Ksq. of Cote, Gloucestershira, 
late of Buanisn Town, Jamaica. 

14. Jane, relict of Mr. John Robinson, of Pa- 
ternoster-roisr* bookseller. 

14. The Lad^f J. H. Allen, Esq. M. P. for 
Pembroke. 

«20. Right Hononourable Lord Herbert Windsor 
Stuart, son of the late and uncle of the^ 
pcvieot Marquis of Bute. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


% 


In the Memoif of the Reverend Francis Wrangham, are many clerical and 
Ollier defects, which, in now apologizing for them, we would particularize^ but 
that we fear they arc too glaring to have escaped observation, and that we are 
unwilling to comment long on the Incapacity of the person who, during the 
Cditoi's unforeseen and mtwitable absence, was entrusted with the composing 
of that article. Our especial tcaei that the character thus honoured so little hy 
its delineation in our juiges, happens to be one so amiable and exalted as that of 
the Archdeacon of Clcvclahd, is, liowcvcr, something alleviated by the leflcclion 
that his fame is seated on too solid on eminence to be shaken by the rude 
homage of its most blundering votary. 

• 

Salvator has not been misinformed as to oiir wish of giving encouragement 
to a tew talented individuals, who can favour us occasionally with scientific 
essays. Wc have not received W. T.*s articla— The letter of Amicus, &c, does 
not suit our columns.— The poetry of A. ll.—P. T. O.-— Eliza-^nd W. P. is 
leturiied. We have received C. M.’si contribution. When W. favoured us 
with his Spanibh Tale, he was doubtless not aware that we had seen at least 
tliree fourths of it twenty times in pnnt before. It is left at our Publisher’s for 
the author, accompanied by^oae articles which we have already stated to be 
inadmissible. 

• • 

Collectors of Fortiaite, illustrative of works of Biography and History, or 
those who arc desirous of enriching their poilfolios, arc rus})ectfully informed 
(hat they may, on application to Messrs. Sherwood and Co., Patcmoster-row, 
or T. Whit^ Printseller, 14, Brownlow-etrcet, Holboin, be accommodated 
witli proof improssions that have accompanied tfac Euro^iejn Mag.uine’' for 
bome time past, and of which the Pubhslicrs beg to* observe, a very limited 
number has been printed. 
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MEMOIR OF ITENliV 

Pbahaps tlurc are few men of cou- 
•ummatc abilities, who have any 
anxiety that a knowledge of the petty 
incidents in their piivatc life should 
be tTfiii nutted^ with tlicii works, to 
posterity ; and who would not rather, 
were it left at the ir own option, de- 
cline bcinic intioduccd to the iiotiic 
of that world which is to “ live .ifter 
them,'* through any other incdiuuf 
than that oi their own deserts. Ele^l 
7non7i/*u tifhia are i .'-^Ex- 

claims one of this sterling stamp ; 
"I have 001 ved my own monument, 
behold it in iny deeds 1 1 have written 
my own epitaph, go lead it in my 
worlu.^' And such an epitaph, 
whether inscribed with the sword, the 
pencil, or the pen, is as legible a oni^ 
as honourable, and full as credible, as 
any other. But the biographer has 
a certain duty assigned to him, and 
allahcv chgnified modesty of true ge- 
nius wBi not furnish him with an ex- 
cuse that future generations would 
acc^ for omitting to gratify their 
curiosity; so laudable as it is, when 
prompted by a desire to know mor€ 
good, of one tliat is thought well of 
uready. Itistruethereisanothersortof 
inquisitiveness with regard to the do* 
mestfe traits of popular characters; 
an inquisitiveness awakened by the 
levelling spirit of envy, in minds 
which unable to follow the soarings of 
genius, delight in piying about to dia- 
eover some tie, still connecting it to 
that earth, on which they themselves 
grovel srithont hope m elevation. 


FFSELI, ESQ R. A. &c. 

Yet the better motive of the two is 
surely the more common one; and 
accordingly the enquiry that it sug- 
gests ought to be answered: and, 
tiiough, with respect to the illustrious 
and venerable subject of this memoir, 
but few facilities of compiUng it have 
been afforded by those who were most 
able to lighten the task, yet we trust 
that the following imperfect sketch 
will be no unwelcome accompani- 
ment, tliougb scarce a worthy one, to 
the fklthfiu portrait of H. Eusnu, 
Esq. with which our present number 
is embellished. 

tie was bom at Zurich in Switaer-* 
land, in the year 1742; and his father, 
though himself a very eminent por- 
trait and landscape painter, seems to 
have intended his son for the church. 
Now John Caspar Fnessli (for that U 
the true family name) had been sin- 
gularly successful in Ills professional 
efforts, so much so, that, early in life, 
he was made pointer to the court 
of Rastadt, and obtained no com- 
mon share of emolument and reputa- 
tion, by his labours both as an artist, 
and as a writer on his ait ; therefore, 
why It was that he destined his 
son Henr>,-^who from childhood 
had shewn indisputable pi oofs of a 
taste for his paternal art,) whtf be 
destined him to a way of life so widely 
removed from his own, wliich haid 
led him to competence and renown, 
Is not easily accountable. Ceitom it 
is, howevgr, that young Fuseli was, 
for that piiipose, educated, in the first 
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' Sniiltanee, at a achool in or near bis ^ iin entinuliiytji^ Nor,yet»did 

birthn^ce, where Lavater the eotnpositloib of- painters less re< 

school fellow; and afterwards at Berlin^ nown^^ tli^n^aBareely. inferior in 
.unifoiJia tuition of professor Snlzer. mwft, esca;^ liD- 'impantid eye; se 
] HeMbe Unsaid to have ;imlii^ an'f .ttot,bQhisrelurnto£iig£ip4i° 17*^^ 
intense, love of poetry, fh which' ho .^vliiaconttQiaBeiuddp was ^Mmi^with^ 
subsemienUy made some highly ap- ^ apj^eal; indeed; Portly idte 
' proved essays; but never in ^ ot^e^ '-^ tj^od, hit. own ^ pe^omano^ bad 
than hiseountry’s language. The wntr riseo into . s'adt r^te^’' Oiat in the- 
' |ngs of Klopstock, Wieland,^ and one-C' hutodc^ltoe^ieli^ 
or two besides who were basking in th^ During hfs continuance at the.^ifQ^d'8. 

• fullest blaze of their glory, just at ' the great ^ital/Vjirhi(dv wai- or^ 

time when Germany was honoured , eight years, (Ih- which Itw'WBO*,' 
. with the stay of our hero there, were ' elated much with. ' CSIkp^ and' 
the first incentives to his "muse’s, .was made, a. member of^St. Dnke'a' 
flame.” His p]ay-ma1l,e and towns- Academy,) hhr C^ipus, , his 
man, thecejebram Lav^r,.acoom- daughters,'* saw the lights apd wav; 
. panied him in a tourhe nu^e through transmittM to this country for exh!-' 
the counfiry; but their jburneyings bition. Moreover, it was at about 
appear, not'to have been 6r any great the same time, that he suggested the 
duratiom. fot young Fuseli was • at original idea of the Shakspeare Gal- 
Icast cigptCen, when he left home for lery. Wlien lie again repaired hither, 
Berlin ;.and.l^oto he was of pgc, Sir his professionaJ character rose rapidly 
Robert Smith, then emba^dor and unintermittingly, and soon Ih> 
there, prevailed on him to visit Eng- came established Jieyond fear of de- 
land,, as a. kind of literary agent elension; for between the years 1790- 
for promoting- a free exchange and j SOP, appcaralhis Milton Gat- 
of hcllee iettree between us and the ' Icry," a series of paintings upon, sub*' 
continent jr-a caterer for it, at the jeets taken cxclusivi ly from Uie woika 
then ovei^owing board of British of our divinest bard. They were ex-' 
literature. Not long had lie been in hibited collectively ; and the applause 
. London, when he was fortunate tliey received was equally honourable 
. . 'enough' to become acquainted with to the taste of the nalioii, and to the 
Shf Joshua Reynolds, who discerned . talents of Mr. Fuseli, l^ot a piece 
.his kindred spirit, and repeatedly but had its own peculiarly, striking 
^begged from him little unfinished merit: .though some few were dia- 
sketeh^ which . Fuseli, without yet tingiiislipd by a superiority over the 
■ having' any distinct views as to tiis . jest too evident to escape particular 
future occumtion, would occasionally notice. Perhaps, t>f all the forty-seven v 
produce. Tflr. Coutts (now deceased), that coumOsed the " Gallery,’^? Tftc . 

' .the late Mr. Cadell, and Mr. Joseph JLazar Home was the most m^erly 
Johnson, of St. Paul’s Church Yard, . efibrt. From the poets* appalling, but 
• were among the most intimate of his . somewhat sicketiii^ description, our' 
acquaintances; and, through the inte- judicious artist wisely obliterated alt 
'rest of these highly respectable connec- that spoke too grossly of human weak- 

tioni^ he obtained the situation of - nesses ; and retained in the transcjrlDtr/' 
tutor to a nobleman's son; whom he. he gave on , canvass, those, maladh*^ 
subsequently attended in an excursion alone, which residing but in the rain^?' 
to Paris, At the expiration pf three admit of most etncreality in theii?^^'' 
.or four years, after his arrival in this ■ enibodyment, and require not that the. ’ 
metropolis, lie quitted it for Italy, in human form divine be distorted 'or ' 
company with the poet Armstrong, . curtailed of' i|s fair proportion, in., 

‘ whom he had known for some time', order to convey the desired resem- 
pieviously; and now it was that he. olance. " Spasms,” ** epilepsis,” 
seriously resolvCd on devoting his fierce catarrh^** and "ulcers,^ are 
whole time to tlie study of paintings- ^ left for the engraver of pathological 
The vessel in which our two adven- embellishments to . a book of surgery 
turera ,;^baiked was bound for Leg- or a dissecting-room ; but " demo- ' 
horn, but driven ashore at Geiioai V:. nha: Phiensy'’ is seen starting from bis 
ll^'theiica they proceeded to Rome^hUron bed,— still entangled in the coarse 
jHito it was that he commenced his rug, and still cumbered with the chain 
^quainhince with the. .^imitablc that failed to secure him there. His 
.,;iWork8 of Michael Angelo, of whose wife, wearied out with the long 
^^qnisite skill he !^,ever since been and thankless toil of watcliing^him, 
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nevertlieless made t la^t e4brt,in 
the hope of ^aving^ him from self- 
dc^trurtion; but her strength had all 
lieen wasted her courage hocl been 
crared awaj^ by the scowls of him she 
lovtd, and she now sinks at hu feet un- 
nerved In mind and body* and with 
little mote apint oi eonscioosnem than 
yonder chUd that lies half hfeleit' 
just faUen from the sterilebreast nf its 
dyii^hiother. This latter scene isa 
bedimfnl^episodi of the paints 
introdiietioiir It il« to be bure^ an 
interpolatioii in the teat of Milton j 
but It is one of the few amendment^ 
which} (in ^iteofDr. Johnson) t»iay 
be made withoiilt anj^ " token of a 
rent.” But who that has once beheld 
** moon struck Madness” can ever 
forget the livid glare breaking out 
from hcrc}cs, each of which seems to 
concentrate, in its one little spark, all 
the shower of maddening light we 
see poured from above, and filtered 
through her brain? A child is vainly 
striving to win a glance from Iier ; 
but, she kitows not even of its pre- 
sence; aiul, yet, the forlorn little 
innocent has a livid lustre on its up- 
turned forehead, that seems caught 
from tlic flabhing features oi its 
parent! In the centi*e of the back- 
ground is ** Despair,” tending, or only 
burdening, the couch of ** gaunt Ma- 
rasmus « moping Melancholy ” 
droops, fixed, thoi^h fibrcless, in the 
forcj^oimd to the right ; and over 
them, like a fly-scene, or proscenium 
of clouds or black Jutting rocks, to 
complete the dismal spectacle,— over 
them, the gloom-wingecl, the bat-like 
form of Death,” &vers, and ** his 
dart 

' /^Shakes but delays to &ti ike, thou;th 
oft invoked 

Witli vows, ds their chief good nml 
final hope.'' 

** Bigbt su reform, wfaut heart oi lot k 
' coidd long •« dry-eyed behold ?'’ 
ff'e could no more than be Milton,— 
The imagery is too real. Strange, 
that no prince has ever won this mas- 
terpiece out of its author’s hands ! 
but there it ib at present. — The ** nur- 
sery of Shakbpcare’’ib oneaof Fuseli's 
most interesting productions ; but, 
either Shakbpeare or Fuseli must 
himbclf debcnbc it for among the 
groupe are Faktaft; and Macbeth s : 
Queen ; and though one of them 
IS half drunk, and the other sleeping, 
have words of f Acir* oto/s— words, toA, 
as legible oil the canyasb as on •* the 


^ immortal; pfigef!’* But, to pnieeedwith 
our " narrative,— about 1798, when 
Bdr^ teceded from the profes- 
son^, of. painting, at fiMnerset- 
Mr^Fkisefi was appointed ^ his 
room ; but^ in 1804, bemg i^pointed 
Keeper of Uie Academy, he,— 'in con<« 
.sequence of a standing order that 
4 ^ person shall, at the same time 
hdid two difibrent appointments in the 
Academy,— was under the necessity of 
laying down the Professorship. How- 
ever, on ^he death ofOpie who bad 
succeeded him, he was unanimously 
' re-dected to the office ; and, though 
the order alluded to remained still in « 
force, the Keepership was still pre« 
served to him, and he hold^it at this 
day. His lectures on painting 
were delivered in laoi, andpubUshed 
in the course of the same year. — 
They contain many severe btriciiiics 
upon the production** of men whom 
nut muiy would have dared to molest 
in their enjoyment of a long and 
exalted reputation. But we believe 
that even tlic most rigid of his fi^llow- 
connoissciirs in the art, will not 
thoroughly acquit him of fasti- 
diousness. In 1765, he gave to the 
world his Reflections on Fainting 
and Sculpture among the Greeks y* 
and an “ Essay on Grace in the 
Works uf Alt, translated from Winc- 
kelmann.’’ To tliis, in 1805, he added 
.a new and considerably enlarged 
edition of Filkington’s Lives of the 
Painters; and, so lately as in 1817, 
there appeared in the annual exhi- 
bition at Somersct-Ilousc, a head of 
Perseus, which Mr. Fuseli had finished 
in his 72nd year. Let us conclude 
thU notice of a most excellent artist 
and worthy man, by reminding those 
Englishmen who are pursuing the 
same study, and whom the foregoing 
iclation may kindle into a certain 
degree of pride that they can number 
him amongst the oronments of their , 
own country,— let us remind them, 
that Mr. Fuseli supplies another of the 
many instances or foreign thleni being 
fostered by British patronage till it 
has outstripped all British competition ; 
for West, also,— he of the Pete Ilofse, 
— (wc did not mean to identify him 
with Death, yet what else is he now ?) 
—the great Wist drew his first 
breath in other air than oiinT; and 
the ^rm of his genius sprang up in 
.another soil, however assisted in deve- 
lopenient, and accelerated in growth 
by having been transplanted to our^. 
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TALRS OF MV FtTUOr^ 

COtLECriONS OF A STAY AT HOME. 

BY ALFRED DOMtCtLB —No 


** 1 will (pH you the beginniDg^ and if Vt plditia you, yon iJiaU «ee tlm eiMi, fiiTytlia 
ba«t IS ^ et to do , and bete when >ou Are, £ am comiag to pAHOigfiait.' 

A$ \d(i tiHB It 


I mow that some ^ jfou^ ever ex- 
cellent mden, will not turn away at 
seeing Alfred Domicile again ; 1 hope 
aU ^ fftm are as willing to perube his 
second story as he is to tell it You 
will own that I have not, like some 

S nulous tale bearers, given you no 
eathing tunc between the stagcb of 
the long journey which I hope 
the European, you, and 1 ha\e to tra 
vel tocetber; and therefore aRei a cou- 
ple of months absence 1 really expect 
you will welcome me with acclain 
tion into iiiy study again, and, hke ho- 
nest banclio upon those of the renown 
ed Quixote, look kindly upon the 
wonders it will emit. Xhe Lottery 
has given its last sigh , Charles of 1 ram e 
is seated liinily on his throne , Piotcs- 
lants will not find a bill agiinst Mr 
O’Cannell, CatfaoliLS arc defending 
Sir Hareourt Lees Mi*<s fmU is pone 
out -of peoples btad» , Albion has done 
fi>r JTcaff, and yet the Coxtuimux ib not 
hJeely I hope to get into the s/iioadt 
Radicalism is in its gia\e, and there 
U oothiitf new under the sun but tlie 
atones orGeofftyOayou, and Alfied 
Domicile. 

It was diiiiiit^tlip threatened ima- 
sion of Eugland about 1 so ^ or 0 that 
my fathei’b icgiinent ofvoluntceis — > 
part of the noble O men (f am 
accuiaU m the number,} Chat stood 
forward to nsbist the regular imy in 
defence of oui health** and out alt it» 
~-were stationed at Poole, m Dor- 
*tatsfalfo Ibeh i hour of thibfishiug 
town Js difficult to nmi^ate, and if 
tine misses a due calculation of thO 
iMbSt not unficijucntly occurs, that 
jgMnmocl an I i clobc cabin aie the 
|Kititutos for a down bed, and the 
Snaforts of sweet home** It was 
ease with a party of us at the time 
|GBBntion-<*we were grounded^ on oar 


return fiotn an afiernoon sail, at the 
mouth of thr river, and exactly oppo- 
site B*‘ownsca, 1 loirantic little iblaud, 
upon which btamls « titeJy castk 
beating the name of the spot, and 
which was erected by tlu family of 
Stiirl, a liouse of some consequence in 
Ihe wtst 

Well, here wciea ship’ti crew ot 
merry «^oldieis, .md chceifiil ladies, 
cabined in an irk hxc d, fii in as ada- 
mant, to the shoals oi the deep, whilst 
(lie bonny blight moon abo\e, and die 
ihineing, sh idowy wave around us, 
seemed bv their sinilcb to dci tdc oui 
impribonment But we thought of the 
old songot the heio of Quebec, ind 
rtieollcetm,^ bib 

“W \ sridifrv, why 
Should Vi be melttO* holy bo^s ^ * 
determined upon a very rational re 
cipe foi chc itirig tupc of some of its 
malevolence, n uiiely,the recitation of 
some Uie oi legend whiili had not 
presiopbly beep known to the majority 
of the pirty. There was, as may be 
supposed, some dUficuity to pet a 
luiucei , foi tnough the foe, and thA in« 
nate loy alty of I* nglishmen, bad crea- 
ted so many thousand in the £fa1d, 
thexe were at that period firw 
walkinggciitlemen'^ upon the 
ways and bv-ways’* ofthe pleat deeps 
Howeier theie was a mern lieute- 
nant on board who obviatecf all dilB- 
culties, by ofiering to stand lu the gap 
be ween bashfillncss, and want of re- 
collection, jphich many pleaded, and 
to tell an anecdote in Keeping with 
our present utiwtion, inasmuch as its 
ineulents icderred to the very cattle 
of Drowniea befoi e us We were all 

delighted with the proposal, and si- 
lence soon pt^terted her cmpiie, only 
to be broken by-— 
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THE UBUTBNiUrrS TXiE. 

Tlie scene of my oarration is lafiiin 
that tall and stately tower yonder, 
w hose bhaifows^ in the moonbeam* ana 
upon die waters* seem almost tcf reaeb 
the dim in which we ride. It ia noW^ 
about toreejrean smce when I formect 
part of the company invited to partake 
of the Christmas hospitality of itt 
proprietf^r* and we were suffimently 
cbeSnbland gratified for a while* when 
the fQllowihfi adventiiMh even yet but 
pardj developed* threw a portion of 
aumiife ana distrust* upon the 
hitherto unruffled current of out 
atnnsements. 

^On the evening succeeding Christ- 
masday, Miss W»— — *one ofthebright* 
est adornments of Brownbea* 
retired as usual to her sleeping 
apartments, which were a little re- 
moved from those of her friends.-— 
But she never had much fear, and 
the protection of a very lar^ New- 
foundland dog* her faithful and 
constant chamberlain* completely set 
at rest any apprehensions she might 
otherwise have felt at the solitarmess 
of her chamber* and death must first 
have silenced Sawn before injury 
could have become acquainted with 
her. 

Previoubly to addressing herself to 
sleep, Mi^s w — — closed the blinds ot 
the window* and conceiving herself 
secure* retired to her couch* where 
the balm for hurt minds dropped 
upon her eye-brows* and she was 
steeped in forgetfulness.*’ It might 
be about the mid- watch that the lady 
awoke from one of thobc horrid 
visions* which make night occasionally 
terrible* and was ^ startled by the 
evident alteration in appearance cf 
tbestateof her chamber. The bhut- 
beforis birred* were now unclosed* 
the moon* full in her strength* 
but robed in clouds, — her winter’s 
panoply— appeared lording it o’er 
past darkness, and threw her cold 
and dancing shadows upon the dra- 
pery of her bed. Miss W— was too 
dismayed to call* to move* or to use 
any efforts to procure Asistance : 
fear had commenced its work* and 


terror triumphmit ; iba dmig in 
bniitUen apprehension to bor piuow 
awidtfalg' an accumulation of danger* 
oame* or a semblanoe of it* for 
' aruak (to her in that pause of dread), 
as of mighty winds : a' crash os of a 
felled forest* bucceeded; there was a 
. moan* and a struggle as of a thing in 
' agony* or anger* and — she fainted. 

In fhe morning my relation was 
firie and shivering— her robes stained 
with gore* and her faithful dog also - 
blooflUmarked* resting upon her cold 
bosom, as if instinctively recalling 
warmth, and licking her luy face* as 
though he knew the roses were to bO 
recalled —and they were recalled, for , 
she lives a beautiful flower trill ! 

The state of the room told part of 
the story* and dissolved much of the 
mystery, for a huge dressing-glass 
which stood between the bed and the 
window* was shivered to atoms, and* 
evidently*- by the scars on his head* 
^d pieces of f^Iass attBcbcdy-»by the 
infuriated animal. He had been 
aroused hy some noise in the night* 
and had made a dash at the window 
(the only mode of egress— he guarding 
the door) heedless of the obstacle that 
interposed. The consequences were 
natural— the terror of his mistress* 
the demolition of the mirror— the 
wounds upon himself*— the gore upon 
her. 

The withdrawing of fhc shutters is 
still in mystery, but circumstances 
subsequently occurred casting suspi- 
cion upon a portion of the estahliim- 
ment ; so that there were those thnc 
cmuld ecjuallj* though not so honour- 
ably* have elucidated that circum- 
stance, It was by aS admtied that 
the dog had preserved the propeity* 
if not the life of his benefactress. 

Our lieutenant’s was but a brief 
tale* but It answered the pin pose 
intended* by inducing his comrades to 
favour with longer ones. 1 can 
only addlhat time passed so pleasantly 
with us* that we almost regretted to 
hear the pilot singing out to us that 
the tide had risen and lifted us from 
the shallows, and that we now might 
entertain hope of eating our morning 
meal upon clry land. 
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THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY, 
ANANSCDOTE. 


Tt was iht Kenncs'ie, or annual 
villajfi fdtp, and IJi llsniuth, the ma^ 
gistratcs dwd] 1 )^, filled with 
guests. Ihe old pi opk i^tro seated 
at the tdbk, smoking their pipes an<|, 
qnafhiig then 1 , uliile the young 
oni s limed ahe iit the room, amus- 
ing themselves with lively domestic 
spoi Is I he dooi s and windows ere 
made fast, tor the evening had close.d 
in, and the husc imagined that the 
absent guobts wtip scaim by the lio t, 
oi the stormy wind, s\hirh howUd 
without, beating ab ml tl c masses ot 
SI ow, and thTeatemiig to c«ry away 
th th ill IiL 1 roofs of the < itta^c^ 

Lito in the evening there wis a 
knocking it tiip deoi and window 
shiitteis ** riu n is Robert, ’ s ud the 
host, tlioiight he would not be mi'*s- 
ing, ’ at flu samp time he called his 
daugbt r Rose aw i> fiom the gimc, to 
open the door “ lump along^ * cnexl 
he, in a tin ateniii^ t>ue, is she 
loit It 1 on wliatp evi^ihly, *• How 
do I know who it IS father > * saul the 
m iideu, Inlt c ying , b it Ik r f tthcr lul 
her to the room dooi— “youk ow 
very well tli J it is >oui bride^ioom, 
said he and ^011 shall let him in this 
instant ’ Ko>l sl uk iwiy, hanging 
her held, but soon reluniLel tiippiig 
gaily into the lu n, uid JLidipgm 
h(^ veiitril It g( dtitbei, W dtmiiin. 

Wt Iconic, godi dm r, weh onn * ex- 
claimed the itnnistli it , \\ itli a iritndly 
shai<e of till hind — *<wc kept ymi a 
Igng while it the di or, tin ol stmih 
hu^siy would not g » down t > let jou 
in, s<old hei well' ‘II I hid t uly 
known whop w is» * s^d the .,irl, with 
an dich smile, i'> kissed the old 
mills hand. "Avi, what do you 
think, godlaPicr, we thought it was 
hi I loi tr, H ibert, and sht would nut 
oren the door to him, but 111 soon 
te irh her.’* 

“ W h it 19 Robert then net >et come > 
J^rk y«, 1 h( Id him lor a eold-heaited 
lover' \ui n '.t not chide the giil 
fbr not liking him over iiuch Ilere 
am I, an eld fell iw with seventy years 
Upon my bark, and yH 1 have ma- 
nag^ to find my way hither, tearing 
ne^ei the s oim, nor the ghosts in the 
^Id castle, which 1 was (breed to pass.*’ 


They say there have been more 
people made fools of yonder lately,** 
said one of the guests. 

** Tms, I have heard the story,'* said 
the magistrate. ** Have you seen any of 
fhe^e strange sights, godfather T ‘ 

I must tell yon,** ruoined WaJt- 
manu, ** th it I have but little faith m 
these thm,,s , it n generilly the imagi- 
nition, 01 fraud, which deceives m; 
how t v( !, w bether mciedulous or noti 
we til Ic i 1, at night, a certain awe and 
apprebensK n on pis mg places whicn 
aie rtpukd to he iiuutid; and, boast 
as wi will of our com , it is ipt, on 
those occ isioiis, to pi ly us faUe But 
aftei dl, our feus iie childish , for 
wbatinjiiiy ran in upiight man rc- 
ervehum an appirition, — a thing of 
air, it riuy thing at all > To night n* 

I pa < d h> the old cistU, there was 
a dism il hew ling and whittling within 
its f inmbliii^ w ills no doubt it was 
the wind, ml jllhough I was con- 
vinced it could bi nothiniT mote, yet 
I could not help shuldiring at the 
mms, md an it> chill i an over me. 

I looked tciitull> aiouiid, the wind 
blc w the snow fl ikes a^ nnst my fice, 
and 1 felt, m the dark, tliat 1 had gut 
into II thiiktt , tins convinced me that 
I hid lost my wi>, beciii e I knew 
til it th re wcie no bushca along the 
r iJ In this diltnimi I thought it 
iiosf piudiiit to stand still, until the 
111 )on, prcpiiig out fiom behind the 
clouds, shewed me tint 1 was in the 
unddl ot till old ristU court. I bad 
s n dift'culti mniikiiig niy way out 
.^iiij, but thank O d' excepting a 
I »tlc fr ght, I hiv€ escaped uqnurt/' 

“ You may count > ourself luclty, ^ 
nei^hlmur Wiltniann,*’ «aid anofhttr 
of the guests. It is never oversale to be 
in such old ruinous buildings. One 
tuiglit tell many a story of them. How 
did It happen to the Baion Von Birk* 
life Id ^ Vouweie piesent, I thina, 
when Rcbq^t rtixted it * 

Wahmann could not recollect, and 
the lest. w ho had heard the storj, I eiUg 
of opinion that it would bear twice 
telling, the omer began. " The baron 
bad once ridden into the city, and 
stayed so late that it was night before 
be bad half reached home. Well, the 



on approaching W per- 

ceived a light fn'one of w windows ; 
the baron did" not. vrant for coura^i 
and ao Jie diiunouQted, in older to w|; 
wh^ 'j^:r<coald mean. Crossing 
waS'^Mjdy . the place of intermei^r 
be clearly^i|gw thi^ eorp^-like dgiires ; 
ascend emt of the earth, hi tlieir 
ing sl»a^ apd advance . towards 
may talk^df men's ccpiiage 
-’^^sbelM in-^kos ts, but,.m^! 
would, tralingly put eUtb^ 
aii;;ihis. TJie bards 
ahhishdrsCf gave him the 
away as fast as 
" |3s beast could carry him. But, how- 
ever, he had scarcely recovered fioih 
his fright when he beheld the three 
ghosts at a little distance before him ; 
in vain he turns his horse first on one 
side of thx^ road, and tlien on the other; 
his, .escort doea not quit him until he 
ent^s his castle court, and bis servants 
bring out lights to receive hini. 

. hr^t the baton could not re- 
late the incident to his noble lady, 
however much she entreated to know 
the cause of |us pMe, gliastly appear- 
ance, and wild looks ; but. when he 
was about to retire to rest, the servants 
were alarmed by his cries for help, and 
on their running to hinv-hc told tlietn 
what had happi^ned at the chapel, and 
that the tliree terrifying forms had just 
appeared to him again. This time, 
however, they had scratched the mould 
from their hands, and thrown it into 
his eyes, so as nearly to blind him. 
Ail now agreed that the apparition of 
the three gliosts to their master could 
signify nothing less than.that he would, 
soon close hi.s eyes, and be conimittcii 
to the earth. And so it hap)ieacd : for 
■ Itf three days the Baron died, and no 
' medicine could save him. The three 
•,«,^ho8Ys, therefore, betokened the three 
fcSiys*” 

Waltmatm. listened attentively to 
the'xStory; when it was concluded he 
said, ** I have not heird your tale of 
the baron from Robert, but I recollect 
having read it, while at school, in a 
curious old book. Tl^erCji however, it 
was told of a Spanish nobleman, and 
the ghosts did not presignify the num- 
ber of days, for the nobleman did not 
die until the seventh. Thus it always 
IS with stories of this ' kind ; every 
narrator ^dds something to them.'* 

"Now you see, &th^«" cried Rose,' 

** that Robert does tell untruths. You 


[.never 

i^father 

y],wel],'* rejoiiie<tWaltmann,in 
^ dly tone* Sayp nothing 

M tfon that ,tb' say .of Robert, you 
' may tt^ it pass* Von call him half 
^ a scholar ; those who arc wholly so, 
are much worse.’* , 
v«3S[o, no," cried Roseangiily, "don't 
you |ji^suade me to that too ! 1 wont 
* bSive Robert, come what will." 

Fktlier llcllsniuf h waxed wroth, and 
peisisted the more iq his purpose. The 
guestsendeavoured toappeasc him, and 
many who did not appear to be vety, 
well disposed towards Robert, enlisted 
under Rose's banner. Waltmann. 
represented seriously to the father, that 
compulsion in a Hairs of that nature 
never did good ; that a parent had no 
right to dispose of his child like his 
live and dead farming stock, or the 
produce of his Helds. However, the 
magistrate was immoveable ; he would 
hear nothing against Boheii ; be had 
a pretty prope.rty, W'hirdi seemed to 
encreasc as by ^me especial blessing ; 
moreover he was known far and near, 
and nubixly could tell what he miglit 
not become one day, particularly m 
time of war." Add to this,!' coliliuiied 
he,'* a] gipsy has proplicsied that bo 
will one day All a high station. Now, . 
although nobody can accuse me of ' 
being over cre.lulous or superstitious 
in these matters, yet 1 must confess 
that 1 have known many of old mother 
Setter’s predi'^’lions come true. Did 
she not prophesy that there Would be .' 
a lire in the viilace — and was notiiur* , 
nier Grubler’.'* bou-e burnt to the 
ground shortly afierwards> However# 
whether we lu Jjcve in these prophecies 
or not, is little to the purpose, for 
Bobert is now one of the best matches 
in the village, and there is not a girl 
ill it, except my obstinate Imssey, 
who would not be proud ^to have 
him." . 

The guests were far from agreeing 
with thek credulous host ; not a few 
of them had all along suspected the 
old gipsy herself of setting fire . to 
Grul>ler*s pn*mi^ies, and thus fulfilling 
’ her own prediction ; liowever, norm 
ventured to declare their su.^picioas 
aloud on that point, because their host ' 
was a personage of too great import- 
ance to be contradicted with impunity. 
The godfather, nevertheless, would not 
give up the point, and they argiied. 
about it some time; Rose wept, and 




the party'^ ^ tnr a batchelor could 

" BcarQilj|jl^ti4?g«^ bimsdf creditably, 

Waltmann nAiMd^Ui mucb le«i 'b man.' taitb a wife and 

buBdbb wli^ be thought lie:^m(i'' ^^Idleo. V- ■ ^ 
brooebt with lum;' every placbwga^tsj^^w^^MfX it n favorite of imii€u”said 
searched, but it waa no whereto be^ - ^eoftbej^estsi and I 6liicmm''faave . 
fouod. The old man became uneasy ' been one to itdbice, heartily,' tf he had , 

** It contains the whole of the M artil^*"' < beso sucfsemfuiid discoveril^l^ 
mas dues" said he ; I would &in hevie' nettatora of' the great' tobfa^. Five 
requested you, neighbour Hellsmutfa,*; hundred dolltniirbuld havuofet him 
to deliver it to-morrow, to the leceiverf' up in the WOrlff;' that will houMall tp 
If it is not here, I must have lost it by ’^Ue snrveyor^t^lbe mads^'* "^7^' * * 

■ ■ ‘ “ V <*^^Have they got the 

asked Waltmanni^^^' * 
The survey drsC » 


the old castle, thafs certain.^ 

The venerable old' man want^' to 
return (hither to seek it, but they all 
detained him, representing to him the 
folly of a man of his‘ years going out in 
so stormy a night. f^Have^t, 1 must,*’ 
said he; •• luQuld not replace the loss— 
and I recollect that I roust have drop- 
ped it near the round tower, for there 
1 was obliged to use both hands, to 
make my way through tiie bushes. I 
'must certainly have let it fail then, in 
my haste and terror.** 

**No, you shall not go!** cried 
Rose, as the old man reached his hat 
and stick. ^*lt is not far,d[ will run 
and fetch it myself.** ' Waltmann 
would not permit this. The guests 
put on grave looks, and thought it was 
, madness to venture at night into a 
place of such ill .repute. Rose laughed 
at their fears: ^^What is there to be 
aftuH of?'* said she. ** I have often 
ran across the church-yard at night, 
and as godfather says, what harm can 
a ghost do to anybody, who has a 
clear conscience. ' With that she took 
the lanfem and hurried out. 

Most of the guests now extolled the 
courage of the high-spirited girl, but 
some few of them, on the contrary, 
censured her rashness, which, in their 
opinion, amounted almost to crime. 
Waltmann was moved by the maiden's 
good^nature, and ■ again argued, seri- 
ously and warmly, with her father, 
about her marriage with Robert, in- 
sisting strongly tint he ought not to 
force her incunatioD. '^Felix,** he said, 
** wasa smart lad, who bad every body's 
good opinion and would certainly 
make hia way in the world ; and'as it 
was clear that the girl loved him, it 
would be rendering her miserable fp? 
life to force her to marry the other.** 
H|lhanuth*agreed iuhiscowmeadaf 
liope ot Felix, but said that he bad 
giyeu his promise to Robert; more- 
over^ Fduc was very poor, and the 
fotcak service in that pmofthecduE- 


brought in two strringers, who are si^'^i? " 
pepted, and indeed almost convicUli^'^, - 
only they not coq^fess their gmlt.’*' 
Frlix took a great deal of trouble 
about it,** rejoined W-dtmann, “ and 
I am sorry for him. Well, perhaps he 
will be more lu-'-ky in something else.’* 

Ju>t at this* instant, Felix entered. 

He looked round for Hose, and' at 
length enquired shyly after her. Her 
long absence had not been noticed by^ { 
the company. . 

** 1 ho;)e nothing can have happened ' 
to her,'* said Waltmann, risin^^ Be- 
fore Felix had received an intmligible 
answer to his anxious enquiries, a 
violent knocking was heard at the door. 
One of the young people hastened to 
open it, when Rose rushed in pale and 
breathless, the picture of terror, and 
sank down senseless on the floor. 

The wind had extinguished her 
light Liefore she had taken three steps, 
nevertheless, the courageous girl pur- 
sued her way by the scanty light of 
the moon. Fortunately she found the 
spot described by Waltmann., She per- 
ceived the lost bundle amongst' the 
bushes, and was stooping to disentan- 
gle it, when she thought she heard tire 
sound of heavy footsteps. She shud- ' 
dered, and uli the stories which shc^ . 
had beard of ghosts in the old cast^; 
rose up in her recollection, fiiling.her 
imagination with frightful appariSoDs, 
The noise approached, and she "per- 
ceived distinctly in the moon smoe, 
two dark figures carrying a corpse. 
The wind blew off a handkerchief with 
which the libdy was slightly covered, 
and she saw large bleeding wounds in 
the head and breast, ^most bereft 
of her senses, she seized the handker- 
chief, and, impelled by terror, flew 
back*' lb her fatte’s dwelling. 

The magistfate and hU guests bad 
•lidted thus much from the maiden's 




broken and onconiiected 

bu8ied.themsdves np^, 
ing the atrange aildoquiioitteppui- 
tion ; the general^nctosioit-iviBs tbit 
it .beto|^i^,« great! mortaU^ inuing* 
the inj^kmipthrough the wegue* oc 
|pmePtM|M disMer. Jdut 
tbb%fimpii-^S|ia&eonyoti,**.^ 
eald the ^jjj^^^v^tlieie arenotgnoa^ - 
bot robb<l^.aiid muideferk yfho 

0M%Aem 

e^^cobrage^ Felix, eifipi* 
whose 

.JkMitivdy refused to ac- 
cept. He set. put alone for theold castle, 
iand:lbuiid' the ruffians still emploved 
iri Burying the corpse. “Hold!** 
cried he with a powerful voice, pre- 
senting his gun at the same instant. 
“Stir not a foot.** The murderers 
were panic struck ; one of them at- 
tempted to escape, and as he did not 
stop, alter being r^eatedly challenged 
to do so, Felix nred upon him. A 
^ loud shriek from the w*ouoded man 
struck^terror into the heartof the other; 
he begged for mercy, promising to 
confess all, and followed the intrepid 
huntsman to the magistrate’s. 

In the interim mostof the inhabitants 
had collected at Hellsmuth bouse, and 
Rose was called upon to rep^tthe mar- 
vellous story of the apparition again 
and again, ^en came Felix with his 
prisoner, to give a decisive blow to 
their supersiitious credulity. The 
murderer was desired to name his ac- 
complice, but the first shock being 
over, he strove to give the affitir a 



> and 

terwanuS^Tisver. aont^^dwiBin 
toiiE^^^Wa wounded napo^mbm 
Ibund, iit > atateltf inieqpl- 
Jthe high: reirit Cdhceiiv 

JfiiiiDentcl .mil. when be was ; 

!tad in* and. proved to bp Robert I He 
dtd not attempt to d^y his guilt, and* 
tlijr hwidkenmief which Rose had 
:-scflfiMd ^ «ber fright, instead of the 
.‘.bundle, ffiffe positive evidence against 
ik bore the name of the mer- 
i cbapt wbohad been robbed, and who 
had' o^red the reward j)efbie men- ' 
tioiied, for the discovery of the delin- 
quents. 

All the supehafapraL sights and 
noises in the rutntt of the^old ifSMtIe 
Were now clearly explained, for upon 
inquiry and examination, it proved, , 
that the robbers had long made use of ' 
the ill-famed spo^ as a place of con- 
cealment for their plunder and of in- 
terment for their victims. 

Felix nut only received the pro- 
mised reward of five hundred dollars, 
but the two suspected travellers, whose 
innocence was thus, by his means, es- 
tablished, made him so handsome a 
present, fiiat he was soon permitted to 
lead his beloved Rose to the altar. 

The gipsy’s prophecy, made, in all 
probability, by one wdl acquainted 
with the lobtler's mode of life, was 
, fulfilled in Robert with a preciskm 
that seldom characterises the accom- 
plishment of their pretended predic- 
tions — he was exalted to the gallows. 


LIGHTLY THROUGH THE MYSTIC DANCa 
HindostaNnic Am. 

Lightly through the mystic dance. 

The Alma's gentle foot is hieing ; 

. Now her bashful steps advance, . 

And now again they're fiying. 

Meek in coming, fond in flight, 

/ Know ye which the more adorning > 

Know ye which bath fairest light,—- 
. The smile of eve, or morning } 

Free as ifiom, when airy skies 

Blow beck the fleecy robes that bound her. 
On she moves, with blushing eyes, 

And scarce a cloud around her* 

Mark her now,-rwiiiIe o'er her close 
' Thefedds a^in, like eve returning. 

Eve who telh, though now shegoei^ - 
Of eMerhoun for buming* • B. 



ALICE DBkBY, 


I never beard 

Of any truoaffectidBi biii- uWag nipt*' 

With rjipf, tbat> like tbe CHterpIllur, eats ' 

'file leaves of tlie ppriug's sweetest iHiuk — tlie rose/' 
' ' MiPOLKTON. 


<’ It- was fill one ' ■ . 

Tliat I slioitlil love a bri;;bt particular sta'r^* 

And think to vi'eil her: she is so above me. 

In- her bright railiaiK*e and collateral light 
Must 1 be cumlbrunl, — not in her sphere/* 

Ann's Wann that Ends Wki.l. 


In the more secluded districts of 
the kingdom, and especially in North 
Wales, society is not altogether com- 
posed of that frigid and artificial for- 
mality which it nccesstfily assumes 
in crowded towns and cities. In the 
pastoral districts of Wales Uiis^ for- 
mality is prevented by a bond of na- 
tural union which connects the pea- 
sant to the wealthy land-holder by a 
reciprocity of clanish feeling, and 
which had its mutual relation with all 
the intermediate gradations. The 
pewtevlu^ or head of the family — be 
be a Vaughan, a Montague, or a Wynn 

as the descendant of a long and 
princely line of ancestors. Is regarded, 
not merely as a man of wealth and 
honours, and pre-eminence among his 
own people, but as a petty monarch, 
who must redress the injuries, espouse 
the just c|uarrcis, and vindicate the 
disputed rights of his devoted subjects. 
It was the will and duty of liis fore- 
fathers to do this, and he is expected 
to inherit the responsibility and toil, 
as well as the wealth and honor of 
his progenitors. 

This feeling of mutual dependence 
has contributed niiich to the loyalty 
and patriotism of the Cambro-Biitish 
—and to the internal peace and com 
fort which they now enjoy. Expe- 
rience has taught them, that the. an- 
cient Bardic motto— “ Rhudd-did, 
Cudwedd,^ CyveUgarwchi' ^ (Liberty, 
Ptrmiiess, and Friendship,) is best pre- 
served by a strong and compact union 
in the bonds of peace and good-will; 
and however much they may be de- 
spised for ' their siinpUcitY, they can 
n&er be censured, for their disloyal^. 


Power is, doubtless, a'dangerous and 
fascinating gift; but in wise and good 
hands how much does it tend to the 
benefit and happiness of mankind ! 
This is particularly the case when its 
possession is a matter of hereditary 
right, rather than the result of fortui- 
tous, or dven of a consecutive series 
of fortunate events. In the latter 
instance it is too often abused, and 
becomes a terrible curse, — while in 
the former it casts a lialo glory over all 
within its influence, and becomes, 
indeed, a virtue and a blessing. 

The existence of the mutual de- 
pendence, already referred to, is very 
great in Wales. The hereditary pos- 
sessor of wealth and power — ^himself 
as much a sovereign in his own do- 
minion, as the mightiest monarch on 
his throne — ^is careful of thb wants, 
and attentive to the comforts of his 
people, and they, in return, are his 
faitnfol, devoted, and willing serva|rti^' 
The empty blandishments of the/ 
world have no charms for him^l^^ 
have its ephemeral pleasures any, al- 
lurement; for like the gallant knight 
of Pengweril, when invited by/penry 
the Seventh to share the honours of 
his court, for services rendered at 
Bosworth Field-— the Welsh « laird” 
would meekly reply—*' Sire, I love to 
dwell among mine own peopfo!” 

In addition to this hereditary reci- 
procity of condition, there is nnothcr 
cause, also, for the fostering of those 
cfosnifA feelings: and that is the rda- 
tiODship which exists in its sevend 
d^rees ainong the natives, from the 
highesC to the lowest. In Wales, 
whcBs pride of ancestry is wot yet 



Ill 




uU^ extinct, these coiilfi^^^^ 
inclred — no matter how few and ^nt 
the degree may be,^ nor how iiiu& 
the ties of consanguinity may be di- 
luted or adulterated by a baser intcr- 
jnixturo^m cherished with a perti- 
nacity bbidjer^n^' upon enthusiasm; 
».,and ^er fei^iiw^M ^ood and honour- 
able, inasmil^ 'as' It conduces to the 
• preservation of a mutual regard and- 
/a reciprocal dependence' throughout 
every branch of the community. 

. . In what is'termecTthe '^rld, it is 
widely' diferent^, and. it is only when 
' we are youngs and innocent, and 
happy, that we d^irc to indulge in 
th<»e, fine and delightful impulses, 
whicK spring from natural and in- 
stinctive causes. As we advance in 
years so do wc advance in experience 
and worldly wisdom: that is, we be- 
come cautious, distrustful, and suspi- 
cious. Our feelings are influenced by 
circumstances altogether artificial. 
Those exalting impulses which clia- 
racterized our youth, arc repressed, 
because discretion tells us they arc 
improper*; or, what is the same thin^, 
impolitic.* If wc mean to live in this 
world, wo must of necessity conform 
to its usages and customs— and nature 
has not much to do in ihe regulation 
of either. Yet .it is some consolation 
to look bark to thpse times, when 
uninfluenced by example, and un- 
shackled by custom, our youthful 
hearts beat only in unison with such 
feelings as arose from impulses purely 
unsophisticated. Who does not re- 
member with delight the period, when, 
emerging into manhood, the mind re- 
ceived it» impressions from sources 
widely diflerent from those, which 
the suggestions of worldly prudence 
and calculating caution have since 
esjt&blisbed? Then, if the heart fixed 
it(i,^«flfections ^upon an object worthy 
of its love, the prijpriety of revelling 
in the happiness of suw* an attach- 
ment would never present itself to 
mar the prospective blis% it was 
quite sufficient thiit such an object 
existed, its worldly rank was a matter 
of no importance.' Are not the forms 
of rank, and precedence too much in- 
sisted upon for the actual happiness 
of mankind? In the present artificial 
and frigid state of society, some at- 
tention to these "points, is doubtless 
necessary; but it is a question whe- 
ther they are not too often carried to 
a very absurd and prefiosterous ex- 


tent, pai^lfirly by niiiny of thoso 
who hfive'ihereditary honors )to,em- 
blazon on their escutcheon;' Far 
be it from me to diapirage the exalt- 
atiod of' those who nave.^ risen in the 
world by their own talents and exer- 
' ripns ; It is, I think, a proud thing to 
tay, that many of the highestMuniina- 
Irm of our Church and Bar have thus 
\ towered above their fellows: yet, it is 
' dOttless true, as a general ride, that 
^ individtials thus circumstanced, are 
" not 'xenviTkable for that suavity of 
deportment, which ought to charac. 
terizc, and which always does charac- 
terize the truly great. The con- 
sciousness of their own merit — ^for no 
one am easily rise thus without very 
superior merit — ^renders them super- 
cilious and haughty. Ought it not 
rather to make them gracious and 
condescending? 

The actions of ' those who mingle 
with the world are too frequently in- 
fluenced hy motives of interest rather 
than of mutual accommodation ; and, 
although we may have once been 
disciples of nature, our intercourse 
with society will soon seduce us from 
her paths, ilow often does it hap- 
pen, that the attachments of early 
life, originating in a reciprocity of 
sentiment, and founded entirely upon 
a mutual regard, how often, I, say, do 
they dissolve into airy nothingness, 
and yield to what are termed the 
dictates of prudence? It was my own 
case; it is the case with thousands; 
but no time nor vicissitude can ever 
blot out the remembrance .of early^ 
love. Even now, and many years 
have since passed by, the minutest 
circumstance connected with my first 
courtship are indelibly impressed upon 
iny memory. My fair charmer was 
quite u girl, — and I, indeed, was little 
more than a boy. 1 was old enough 
to love, however; and so in truth 
was Eliza; and wc diii love with all 
the ardour and purity of unafilected 
truth. Wp were natives of the same 
village, but Eliza lived with her mo- 
tlier, about a mile from the hamlet; 
and I can yet well remember the first 
rime I dared to talk to her of lovci 
1 see her sweet innocent face blushing 
with emotion. I feel the tremulous 
ressure of her soft hand, and I hear 
er gentle whisper of fond and afiec- 
tionate approval. 1 used to go up to ' 
the cottage of an evening, and wile 
away an hour or two in the "most 





’the Poet'll 


..deB^tfbl. nuuiiiAr ImafliMbte; snd 
'^ee 1 imprised Eliza for her 
'mother had gone to visit a nek neigh- 
bour. It was then that I obtained 
ihefirH Jtut/ and who can ever foiget 
the. bliss of such a prize? On another 
occasion, I had hshing among'^ 
the hills, and called at the cottage on 
my way home. It was a ]ovd.]r‘even-' 
ing in July, and the sun had just iiefe 
wnb more than usual splendour. 
Eliza was again alone in the garden, 
a single blackbird was carolling in 
gladness his hymn of gratitude, and 
there was a balmy freshness in the 
air, which harmonized well with my 
feelings. We entered the bower, 
where Eliza left me, and I fell asleep. 
How long I slept I know nq|;, but I 
waa awoke by a soft and sweet pres- 


snmj^ mjpidieek. I looked up, and 
saw brij^tejes, smiling over her 
wearied lever. Cm! these were days 
the remedibrance of which, neither 
good nor ill, security nor p^, hap- 
piness norwoe^ can ever <pblkerate ! 
But I went fordi into tbe-World: our 
attachment was caUed, chOdisb, and* 
destroyed; £|$za Imcame the wife of 
another; .and time smoothed down 
my disappbinted hopes Into placidity; 
but never, never it cast into pu[i-* 

idon the reihembrance those days, 
of love and hapiMness. • But 

BTow to my tale a tale of long pest 
years. 

Of pafL» and joys, strong feith, and 
love's Dew itching tears.*’ 

[ To be continued. 


THE POET'S HOPE. 

How many an hour IVc whikd away 
In seeking, for the death.ess lyre. 

Some radiant and soul-breathing lay 
That might preserve the hues of fire 
Which gild and burn my brain and breast. 
Long after both in cold earth rest!. 

And, though the fairest autumn even 
Hath not upon its rainbow wing. 

Such fair and countless dyes of heaven, — 
Whether from leaf or fruit tliey spring, 

Or from those high cloud- woven bowers 
That still o*erlook the summer-flowers,—- 

As on my soul have shed their charms 
For a bright moment, and then past 
Off, like the tempest-ray that warms 
A night scene into day, and fast 
Besigns each blossom,— if not quite 
To darkness,— to its own sole %ht. 

Yet, stilly amidst the motley train 
Flitting before my fancy's eye. 

I’ve found some lovely fonns remain 
In their own sweet identity. 

Until, at last, my tongue could tell 

That they were loved — ^though not how weU. 

And though my tale of thoughts which are 
Themselves but ghostsLof spirits laid,— 

Dim portraitures of friends afar,— 

Be but the shadow of a shade. 

It may, perchance, be seen upon « 

This earth when / am out o' the sun." 

And it may, too, fall softening o’er, 

Mary, the visions of thy youth ! 

Oh I should it e'er be ask’d why wore 
Thy beamy face a glooin, ’twould smooth 
Ev'n my fiij^pillow, were it said— 

•• ’Tit for a p^fHend tbal’t deauL**. H. 






of the 
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and 




tdi^' 

^d^yfotfeo^rtob tlio 

fd(Rbcted%i£fte nboe ^ 

joore imperiq^^'^ieiS^&rl^'l^ 


„, -, for niiblic.„_,^_ „._ ^--._ 

'C^ t^aifc’a all.^* ** Indeod^V wid L / bwial ground^wtl^^t%« 

ion not si^e F^e la J^aiief** V Oatowiiiftffi iibeivcd 

L^o; i Wi^ tolditwaa a burial ^tuidi ' remains tfaa^ had been accjil^latj 
jiid 1 had no idea de/m*a^ri 0 tei'\n the ^ in ‘ the churches* aince thd' days 
city of pleasure, by visiting the gloomy ; 'Clovis -and -jChfurlemiignei^ and Pere 
mansions of the dead.V-*-How many la>, Chaise on, Mont Sts l^uts^ the base 

of Our travelled readers will not con«' df MoHimrllre^r/ond ^o plain* of 

Vans' -xerd^wj^i^in^^ 
the^arhiandtod d{futiiii|[enerationsL 
Eaph of these extehsive.oemeteries i*^ 
hyfhty woithy-of e^rabg^ji attention f 
;et ^^ent ^MniM^jburseW to thhf^ 

Tbiaiithhiense bihnal grou^ covers 
nearly seventy ^icresj; at the foot, along; 
thb' declinty^ and on the summit or 
• the hill, -shirrotnided^by k iofty *eral|.' 
Befoterl^asstiig Ithe gate^ >«re see on all 
sides thjeworkoMinship ofstatuaries and 
of the tboniiments of 


they 

the. same feeling from enjoying by nr 
thia.iiid8t remarKable scene in Paiui, or . 
I tnay add, in Europe? With .ns, a .. 
cemetery is the extremity of wretehed<» 
ness in taste, and the inscrlptioos but 
the extravagance of vanity. \Whoeyer 
is desirous of s^ng taste, and feeling* 
combined in funCfal comineikioration, 
let him hasten to Pere h Chaue^ aiid^ 
he may rest assured thattit. will ever ' 
after remain in hU mind as one^cf ' 
those scenes in which memo^deliglits 
to'repose. 


Otheaf' , . . 

dead; '^rblp lies at our fe^ in 


. To the west of Paris, immed|ate!ji(i»^unmcampled*p]wfnsi<m} and this, we; 
beyond vthe Barnery^ sprealH.opt.ji/t^v'mi^t' be prepared'. to see. But-irjSf' 
rangeiT' Cahills from Montmarttei^io , Veoiuascfd^iy expect gardensEouni#*^^ 
VineeiuidSs covered with orchar^l^^.'" ixtft round the' walls,' to 'supply, tne^. 
pubHe gardens, vineyards, and '.viUs^^' relatives of diose intetredwkn flowen, f 
iA the extremity of this rang^^^.i^i^isTin^, and trees, ;ta xoitoemorate ' 
Ae noisy Faubouig St. Antom^t^,0& afiectionl^-^rt On .entering the.:' 
Si^ the ^l^brated Cemetery of of * the. dead^ yen semn at once ; 

Z.fliiis or Pi^ la Chaise.” One ' .^trenqportf djn^d wUderness of monu,r.'‘ 
silfaattbis scene of ri^^^>ient8,. ,treei^ '4Hd flowers. Though' 
“pldi®d ccjtofi^fiim\4'jdm bud of "the hill, which, fifst.bs^tsv 
— jgjpj. distioguirfied for 


O^^tifliiodid'ina 



luments, 


sR^e^doV ' iro£or wflbdeif railii^, andthc^pace; 
ffthe dri)g^ ' ; wfthin covered with flowen afid.ver«i 

trees of m'elen- 


eb.oly assoeiatfon. 
utmost -beat 

d^nect vpf the 
rfiiemh^j^tbe 

'-^70 " 
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tb* fioigrt 'tbeu example^ 

sadBftitqttvrt 

Atter HiTOvgh hosts of mo- 

DuixieDtSb unu^ and Hltars reach 
the ancient (amba that ba^ beao 
brotigfit hither from the mokt distant 
points of the Fiench tetittor^. The 
most rem^ihable of tbeaeris the Gothic 
tomb of AheUird mtl whose 

story baa be^ conseriated fn eveiy 
European ^ongoe* Though sepamm 
in their hm^ fhoir deaths thi^ 
were not divided.'* Who pities not 
the fond devottoa of Heloist^— **wlio 
de^^pi^cs not the quera'ous tempei ahd 
selhsh disposition of Ahj^lard, in spite 
of ail his Itarning and renown* The 
tomb th>t LuclosM the n mains of the 
1oven» was biouqht to Pans alter the 
Revolution^ long rLinained in the 
Mu\ii dpK Mmumens rrmitatft and 
wis at last finally transferred to the 
cenietciy of Pert U Chaixe» Pur- 
suing our \ bit to tfie ciaioMties of the 
p!are» alon'T the wall that <eparat.s us 
iiom a luxuriint orchard, we oome 
upon tombb di curated m every variety 
of taste, — and qd inspec tin|r the in- 
scitption beneath the figure of a lady, 
kneeling bt foi e an alta surmounted by 
aa urn, SI 0 lead uith heait felt emo- 
tion— «• ''/un ennout penr mon enfoii 
a pu stul mt % tftitra fa «if— .‘‘My 
love for my cfii’d alone I inds me to 
life/ — we eagerly hasten to the other 
side of the monument, when we «ce 
the ns me of the hcroie Count de 
Libedoycre,'* shot m the plain of 
Cicnellc, in AU(;ustv 1815, by the 
tender -heal ted l.onis> Peace io the 
persecuted and the pcrsec^or, they 
have both goo^ to th*ir account ^ 

Let us now leave the level ground, 
ond ascencJ the declivity along the side 
of which nse those rplendid moqpr 
ments that are visible fiom the odM* 
site extremities of the capital, 
now come to statues of the most beau- 
tiful workmanship, and all the deco- 
rations fbat art oan 1 nd for |ba com- 
tnamodUipn of the dead. At inter- 
vals n narrow path winds round the 
hi|l for the eonvemgnee of damages, 
and thf ground is fcriued info tecncis, 
thst look likehanging gardens^ luler- 
spemd With columns ead suttees. 
Near tlMMiedge ct the hUl» w^re it 

lifgde^MAllpMrds the Bawre du 

jottd the western maiu/’— eoddettty #<2mM«^itniMsbaK4ev^«pot of two 
apatc)^ away ftom the tumidtaouv feet oiaqsetar, round 

pkbvahg of a UcenitoaseapiMll Lt$ monttipiDU of 


hudices agelnst the frU 
rarisians, that they afe 
destitute of the warmest fcelinp 
of affection and benevolence. At 
dawn of d ly, parents mav be seen 
bedewing with theit teirs the tombs 
of then cliildren. Wives praying over 
their husbands, tending witn anxious 
care the frail memoiiala^ of their 
affection— and then hastening off^to 
escape the bti anger’s gaze, or to avmd 
the appioaching heaise that too 
forcibly lecals the anguibh of the past 
Such scenes, reader, thou mayest often 
witness, if thou repaireat hithei at an 
early hour, before the vain cunosity 
of file strangei, or the cmtomai y iites 
of the dead, break in upon the solitude 
of the mourner I et not /Ay cunosity 
intrude upon their billowed teirs*— 
let not tny youthful viveoity mingle 
thenoi^y thouglitlcssness of math with 
the gloom of sorrow * 

X^ven this <pot tlie base of the bill, 
may be c lied mten sting from the 
simple beauty of the dctoiafions, and 
the grifeful odouis and pleasant huea 
of the vegetable world that stems to 
w aken our noworf^ul emotions at the , 
dirkncss of death We pause as we 
survey the memorials of a sistei or i 
wife remembered I y grateful affection 
-we If diet on the unceitainty of life 
r d all its plfSMiies, and vet the 
gloominess or di solution is illumined 
by the scattered monuments around 
that tell ot the le^frots of the living. 
Were th se seeoiing regrets hut the 
vain, the sculptured offerings of 
pride, I should but pont them out 
to the scorn of mv readers or laugh 
at the vain attempt at honours be- 
yond the giavej But fbe regrets 
expres^ocl -eem the offspring of 
affection even monuments of 
the great ones of thccaith arc more 
remarkable in displaying the virtues 
of the deceased, than ifi heralding 
thetr titles and decorations, Wbeie 
no flowers bloomed, where no cy- 
presses waved their sombre bmn^hes 
over the narrow bed, there might vou 
judgerthat a stranger bad been mingled 
with the dust of a foreign land. Yes * 
many are the meriionau of the pQweri^ 
Of dmjh otcr the >oiffb of every hofm*< 
ij^>,M.bm the Vistula to the Tegus« 
the Medite^anean to Climes^ be- 




nuttthai and iilaitnonaa&diiWMMi. 4 
WBrblaobaliakfOf cjti)uifm4«t< lit* 
dicatcstbtf foipb of tUe boro of d:rco]a, 
of the f«ivoun(e sod of vScti)ry» ’ </o 
jtlM €ktr€ iff Iff VHftoinf) of 
j^aivhiL^ ^ Wittiiu 0 oro 

theaioiii|0Ujpl8^o^ many of nit 
dSttiDgmi^ ^ompamom m ami«» 
who never led on the £<igle but to 
'4jRcfory. Tminfottg^of thetewas 
Jhnhal K^ermaihWiti^mR of the 
%eroluhO0,trho^e() MU^ twinir 
*>ieAiit of ur fiom the tunn/t 

if pmel That 

U the veutl m wbtclt I saw deposited 
(August^ the remains ot tbe 

brhve^bufneglectfrd Davowt^ the hero 
of Hambingh, and one of th« iJIus* 
tnoubtrio tu Mhom the French army 
looked foiwalrd as their chiefs v^hen 
Napoleon should be no mt re Here 
a'S« mbled u*nr out cl tbe twelve nur- 
sbals of France to pay respect to ttie 
memorv ot the depaitcd htro— /e/e 
Jourdain pronounced a funeral ora- 
tion cornniemorafivc ot the life and 
vaitant act ous of the dectased-^/err 


nttag^ Jj^ tbe 
Hrnwn by stmageo ob the 
•poly can point out to the traveller the 
last borne of the xeUmn wariior. llie 
piMiidu^es raised ^iost him by 
maboc and misrepiesbntation have dtb- 
Mpeared befoie the* light of truths and 
^MfUepe considers him as the victim 
i^Soed by the holy porpus of legi- 
ftfmey to bis meaii«5pirjt^ revenge 
w 418 diccomdture, and to Ins dre^ 
of bis /ulure influence over the French 
aimy. 

A bplepdid monument to the tiio- 
mory of Count Iteguaud de St. Jeatr 
d^Angely, tbe orator of the Empire, 
rather quaintly expresses the fket of 
his deceu'^e on the veiy day of bis* 
reluin fioiu exile, b\ k>S}una that the 
same diy bayr tlie tenmnation of his 
lui&foi tunes his exile, and his life/* 
Ih * ixininds us ot the Pansiaii con- 
c«ittt on Rov, (AJetdtmttistlfe Ro\e,) 

Rose, tll( a wu ct qut vfnitf Its 
roseu l*e%pacc d*un your ’* [For 
auiiiUi specunens of perverted taste, 
see the monuments in Wutminster 


S^nit stood a monuiiicnt Of witheied 
greatne'ts, scowling looks of dthance 
on the beholders, as if they inumphcd 
over the downlall of his brethren— 
hfre JIfortirr, Fictar, end Jupertau 
shone in all the tiappings of military 
pnd«>, and looked calmly on the scene, 
as it conscious that they should always 
preserve their royalty to the titioue, 
whatever clianges might ocClir in the 
revolutions of dynasty t The young 
generals who distinguished themselves 
so proudly m the latur years of Napo- 
leones career, hace either disappeared 
from the scene, oi employ their srdhnt 
seal in defending the rights of the 
people. But death has made strange 
^ ^vocL in the ranks both of young 
of vetqian conquerors. But haU 
V dozen yearn ago» and not one of 
tlte*e monuments was erected— not 
one vault could boast a Maiabal of 


Abbey.] In tbe very centre 6f the 
cenistery, but not on the biovf of the 
hill, are situated the burrd vaults of 
distinguished, famibc^. A ma^^sive 
temple IS at this «>pot always construct- 
ed over tlie vault, so that the w hole 
piospcct along this terrace seems a 
host of elegant temples of diversified 
shape and size^ aqcoiding to the skill 
or caprice ot the architect Amidst 
them we espy one stiucture sui- 
rounded by cypresw-s that merits our 
resptet and veneration. On one side 
IS drawn the fit,uiL of a hilometei— it 
15 the tomb of the veteian JRonffe^ so 
long ilhistnotH in science. It was 
creeled to hi> memory by the ]ie>hf<i of 
modein sciencCf by bis pupils of the 
Polyieebnio Sahobl. Far above this 
range of tombs, iiSf (i a host of punccly 
tempUs for ibegreftt ones ot the earth. 
The lno^t beautiful ot these is one 


France. The downfall of Napoleon 
setros to lia\e shortened tbe days as 
well as dt.*«tioved tbe fortunes of bis 
most distiiigui^ed followers. No ouc 
felt the Capiica of fortune pore deep- 
ly than Marsiml Davopst. But yet 
how fortunate was he in companson 
wnb his neighbunr us destb-'Mhe 
bravest of the brav^** lltaberodfEir 
ikfm/na«-MasiKaf I tinge and 
unpainied iron Ndhs kurround hia 
grave, an luisculptitim^ sAott* ^covers ^ 


situated on the very summit of tbe bill, 
and visible from the Pantbeon and the 
i/isa/Mf. Two or thiee yeevi since, a 
Hussiab princess on'eied fhissplindid 
mans on to be erected by the best arcbi- 
tectotand adorned by the most eminent 
sculptors— and scarcely was it com* 
ptefed when she fm inclosed within 
its wols! 

We have now reached the summit 
of Mont Louis, and •*ee aft put tcfst the 
bo&tliDg city of Pains, with its spires, 



M diii- 

iwolmW'if ^ey ynte ivitoin tbd 
boua&^m the cemetery. On one tide 
lie the beautifiil forest and frowning 
jHotffou of Vmcennei, w here Louis Xl 
employed hn fit instrument of cruehy, 
Ohvisr le Diflblc, to tor cent bis oq* 
noxious nobility long before tlte Bet- 
iile hPCJnnt known m hi'^tory formally 
a ** namelt*^^ deed.** Still nearer are 
the luins of the Bastile itself, and iih^ 
inedidteW iieyond it lies the Afienah 




K »[0 «T»r>i 


the busde m the^ pl^u below disturbs 
^ t|id serenity^ of coqpitemplation inspired 
by the yanegafed prospeal^ ha(bre 
the yeh|cl^ of di^h areuw poudtig 
then confute theio extensile 

walls-^lat us bid adtfUiq'tbeuK.roo* 
rials of the giQatm^n$}ccv war, ^od 
•^the artsr-det u$ h|M4fo* to the very 
^ feshbulo o£ scleucfefaera^, and tolge^ 
oursilves amidbt the plsd^t arhotim 




slrtuous Sullv. Beforf us stretches Jaratn des 
out the beautiful budge of Austerlitz, never-endipg vandty. 
and beyond the Seiner amidst this Pans, lu^ 8ib, 1824. 


WOM VN S PllBKOG VllVE 


** lie will HOC be coinmaucii I * — MceRPrii 


Mr. 1 oiTOR—Your Magasiue is 
read by the discerning and enlightened, 
and to the disctrning and enliehfened 
I humbly address inyscli, hoping that 
tliey will take intp consideration the 
statement of an individual, an indi* 
vidual of the male specie*, who 
alarmed at the rising growth oi feihale 
power and pierogative, petitions to 
Know where man's obeisance ends, 
and whether we h^Ve any claim upon 
woman's respect*^ 

The petitioner humbly sfaewetb— • 
that 10 the courie ot common < on- 
yer^tion the othtr day he was flatly 
contradicted by a young lady, whose 
reply was again coAiratlmt^ by the 
petitioner, who was atqu^ of ^ rude- 
ness fot daring tdcontiwdtt^ufadjfiV 
That when hereveieoily remonstr 8 $Bd 
in supppit of his claims to be heard, 
he was further told tiQ ** Au 
tangue:^ The petitioner ^dg^dodly 

H ^ihiects to this latter piece of 
^^pence, an^ disliking unondtai^ power 
% iu moce^.amsea than one^ be to 
tner the reply m qumon 
unahowabie fattanwea^ of 

,4Vrr. Bdito^liW^^ 

le he^n^M yhe^i 


circumstance to women, which are 
%ery geiierdly, 1 think, paid thtni by 
the opposite *ex, and frequently they 
are entitled to such atiention, but I 
fear these petty gallantres '»re in 
many lobtattces earned too for, and 
an' productive of ill. ^From such 
continued usage to the honit.d tones of 
flattery, they become oflended by the 
honesty of tiulh. 

Women, appear to trust to their sex 
rathrr than to their ment, and sebm^io 
foigevtbat it u only in propotlxm to 
their practice of eflenimac^, that 
out attentions should he profliM 
more or less. Wliat L would more 
pacUcuiarly infer is this: that lluxr 
being simply of tbefemuina gea^|%^ 
when tliere ib an absence of its charm* 
,.ing accompantmeate^is ui^ufiicieiiiin 
Itself to entitle thqhi our exfraordi* 

naiy ktaid 1 hmis somelbing too, 
extpmieV^nii^y't&g m buifenng chas* 
tfsemqpt from a weapon oi our own 
making and gift 1 dp not like thxt 
* determination of exertirg totheutinoit 
power which we pot into tbsAr 
as exceUent to have n 
tyrsnnooMDito 

do some wo* 
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tMtdc^i«>t.)]U<*fy|ll W^mi( Mii« cdtfcihttte «i>Uw^ tot 

(d^fApable nuse) tstuSSkm ttthex^t hoiM^ pu 

a word or two to idiagc^ patroneuop# 1 tic^* W the dead !{ 4 DgUagei— 
i nin the fiiBcy'* and bloa atockioga* roi«tier moo anbUion s !o%k rwign, 
L ad i ^ ay , , >fha them ih MiiiBtei awl m couns to 

^ Our obhisance h profiled with«a shwc, 

provifo* ibat you make no ualawful jpm only care jour {penile breas sibould 
^ ititrusibna ufacm oui^ cmtonis^fiiit ir move, 
yoa will cUim tlie po t of » general ^ Jmionani biwmew of >our hfp 9 
^tat head of his Vioy, x mwt \ 

*If ’ FrsctiaP the eHeiuinatc vntuet— * 
AUcae^ viiil always insure corre- 
sponding bbhavio if oil our pait , your 
tcndcrnes\ and Jerhnfc it will be our' 
cue nt,vtr to hutt, \our tnmUify 
will always prouirc >ou oiir protect 
tun, (for '^ou in lovilicht m your 
hath) your mvditty will ever m&ute 
out itspext, 1 Lciubmatioii of these 
cliirnis* our /ote. SiuiIl teats and 
cntieatiis, will; iicicr fail, but 1 will 
not b'' cjl hci wise controlled. “ What ^ 
upon coiiipuUiun^ ho, not upob 
« umpulsioii ** G. 


^•tand his chance of bci*g srot. 

« tlw WUbllKt ni-M "I”"’ 

^ta which jmu nrana^ to the ««nse, 

And aU CbU wlnnmg Mifdiesb ot your sei 
If lost * 

if you will per«ibt in ^ reining the 
pianmug stera,*' and such unlie cem- 
ing featb — ^In short, if you will share 
the rougher enjoyment of men, you 
must subject yourbelt to many incon- 
veniences, or settle the point (to do the 
business thoroughly) by sword and 
pistol. But *<do not 40 /* piacticc 


LETTERS I ROM THE WEhT, 


New-Yark^ Majf 3, 1834, 
Wf ariived here aflter a stormy pas 
sage of foity-aeven days. When off the 
Westei n Islands we felt the equinoc- 
tial gales pretty severely; but, though 
great ucicness and discomfort pre- 
trailed amongst the passengers, thanks 
^to the stien^fa o^ our vessel, and the 
captain’s skill, we met with op i^pte- 
.riial accident. I was fortunate edettg^ 
;ito escape the sickness that confined 
the greatei part of our compaiw to 
tdnsr Cl His, but cannot say that I ured 
pnuch better for the exemption, on 
account of the confused and uncom- 
a fortable state of 4he deck, tifreihed 
eccBsioiuilly with heavy sen that sent 
the non-invahdiiltfce so many drowned 
rats, down again intp the cabin, there 
to encounter the goodly sights^ and 
odonferous sm^s, that a vessel crowd- 
ed with passengers usualiy presentsT 
Bnt of the hoirors of ** the inid<^ 
•ipaswge” 1 shall say no mofe**-es t io 
«i6t ^together agreh with ^hgifiltero 
about the pleasant jwtmfpdet of past 
dmevBf and 4iinh|hieMwonld have 
•ahia ^ wiser thiii|||>Mfndldid mide 

th^hacAUm oiefvM!se%a8 

Whatpleasiires somepet^e ean find 


at sea, whether they be pleasures of 
anticiMtiOD or of reflection, or of 
actual entity, I cannot discovei — ^but 
ehacun h fort firoAt, At the same time, 
God feibid that I should calumniate 
Che ship that conveyed me; it was 
one of the New-Yoik and Liveipool 
packets,” perhaps the finest vessel that 
ever traversed the ocean. After ciini« 
mg in sight of Xx>ng Island on the 
fiftli week of our voyage we met wi^ 
provoking calms that called up all the 
oaths and irritability that our com- 
pany could muster. There is no 
saying to what extremes the ” sicken- 
ing pang of hope deferred” might* 
have impelled some of our most 
impetuous spirits, had a cbeem not 
appeilred on the |bity-sixth day from 
our depaituie, in the shape of a 
puritanic looking piIoL mounting the 
deck, (with a cigqr m bis mouth,^ 
and assuring us all that oUr pilgnmag^ 
would be at an end. The same eveiv* 
log we anchored off the lij^t-houie 
et Sandy Hook; and were i^n 
under weigh at two o’clock in the 
morning; the passengers were sdl 
busily empoyed m setduig their diAhr- 
eaces; jorscrohbbig off the diaeom- 
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m.y 

cluiing the voyA^g 
^ile Ae )[>acliet ship Mrab,rApiJljr 
fooving forward between the beautiful 
ehores and Islands of the bay of New v Iwid o^, 


Letfert/tam ihk 

in b^t of all in Amo* 

rica. J*" ^ 

Our botd is situilted at the upper 


York. 

% New York is finely situated at the 
southein extremity of the kland of 
Manhattan, which being at thi» plaoe 
not moi e than half a mile broad» the 
eity is almost entirely surrounded h(y 
fl|ipping« For two miles on eacli sidp 
of the city, along the Noith and Bast 
rivers, extends a crowded forest of 
masts, that suqiass in beauty and 
efihet every prospect of the kind 1 
have yet seen. ^ Though the ports of 
London and Liverpool are superior to 
this in many respects, they are much 
mote frittered awa> into docks and 
interior harbours, and can no where 
present tlie same unbroken vista of 
commercial activity. Vie landed at 
■bven in the morning, and liastened 
tp the ffnihtngton i Ml hotel. This^ 
the Ji*tt home we set foot in, in (he 
New World, was equal in external 
appearance Uk any hotel in Englaiid; 
and the apartments within we found 
' splendid, the service unexceptionable, 
and the accommodations excellent. 
As I am by nature and edocation a 
gourmand, you will expect me to 
mention what cheer theyankees ga\e 
us, Jusu, In half an boui alter 
our arrival I sat down to breakfast 
along with my brother and two other 
tompagnonn de %ioyage% Tea and 
'"e, three or four kinds of fish, 
ham, steaks, ousters, sausages, 
cake^ of ail descriptions, most 
excellent bread, formed but a //</i t of 
our mulhfartnun lepasti 1 need 
not say that we did ample justice to 
the table of Weuhi^iglon Had. 8ttch 
a breakfast! it will ‘Miiake^watpr 
in your mouth,** (as the Frenchman 
said,) when you think of it! You 
imagine all this satiauction to arise 
fiom the novelty of a coififortable 
meal on shore after being for \reeks 
confined on ship-board H Not at all. 


the 


jhe finest f 
■ inSeed, one of 


fipestsur^uX naveever seek. Itis i ^ 
fo long not so broad as the Boule- 
vards of Paris, but, like them, is 
.planted with tredi, and is, the grand 



fcene of display. The houses in Ilia 
city are of bndt, many of tiieni re«> 
sembling the auti<][Ue buildings of 
Utrecht and Rotterdaih ; hiA in the 
principiil streets thqy are gerferatly 
very neat and handsome^ with *tlie 
sid^ of the doors and windows of 
white inn* hie, and presenting altoge- 
tiler a very, gay appearance. The 
city it«*erf IS as bu t'lng as Liverpool, 
and, in(j[eed, you meet v itli fc w things 
that CMiuld make yon suppose your- 
self out of Old England. The first 
tiling that struck me as a peculiarity 
was the great number of Ante A \ in the 
streets, some diivingcliays and ha^ 
ney coaches, otheis running abm^ 
with parcels and letteis ; hibtt Of. 
them cleanly, some e\cn handsomely 
dressed, and all with an appear- 
ance of health, comfort, and good 
living m their sleek and full-blown 
faces. The negro women seemed re- 
roni kable for their height and c nibon- 
point. The children swaini jii the 
alleys like so many ants. Tell Miss 
— , who is so full of negio~mam<t, 
that if she were here she might have 
as many of these sable ** angels*' as 
she pleased for the asking ; bat alas ! 
she would have a hard task to l^acb 
thco^ Industry, honesty, or even 
mq[0.mvUity. Tell her that they afo 
a sad race, man, woman, and boy. 
Another peculiar!^ that struck me On 
the day of my anfval, (and to which 
I am not yet altogether reconciled) 
the soring of lahonr accomplished oy 
the sage foresight ef the city police. 

I bad heard tbSt the Americans were 
a very clever calculiattOg people; but 
I 8c*e|ceiy hnegfAed that they looked 

^ ^ “ some things so nicety. The Nor- 

^greaterzest to ourappetitevSiit ^ folk ihrmeri have fioqjm of geese (or 
every succeeding breakfast, (god '‘ducks, I foi^get which) to keep f heir 
iry other meal, too, I may add,) we tutnip Belds clear of caterpillan. The 
’ ' ” pf the Bast cat ly the dead 


^ The novelty of the first moruiugmMi 


ive heei^ almost equally well pleased, 
may on that 1 wul upset 
bole domestic economy of your 
Fast on my return. Away with 
sickly, flimsy, iosipid 

_ ^d maidenish EngliL 

1 A They o/tler these tningf belter 


maibo 


caCl^ that encumber dxe 
I kUd, piofitting by ^e 

Cl 


{md 

tr pollutiohl These scavengers tor aa 


ihqr M* We called 0 «i- t}e«fth^l»i^tidappeanAMtlm« 

anw,” k e, beiiig,^ertbe dty) ere is difficult to dlsdutoftiK 'fim as 

generally of meet enormoat sise, and countrynaan^unlesa it pa in their con* 

often give use to ludicrous sceneSf ^titutional attachihent to porter and 

apmetiinei even to dangeious acci- port-wioe» while the sly Yankees 

4ients. My brother wai a piacticnl wisely prefer Claret ancf Madeira, 

instance of the fiist. In ciossiitg Spetiking of wines, tny raniblin^f as* 

Mi oadutay twp da \9 ago one of these socisition of ideas call up a noted 

animab, at full gallop, (the hogs here llOalcr in strong dunks" whom It 
are a frisky, galloping race, dcscnlied W b*\*n my good fortune to meet 

in Sir John Sindtairs ** Sjietus H %{th^ ** There is no sajrmg what 

Qenera Focamti*) ran betwixt his Nee may all come to,’* said a jolly 

lifigs, hoisted him up fern second, (ik red*noscd tun*bdlied Gascon to me 

Aeptd cm ctM^a as the Pannans Lwt night, while assisting him to tif 

would term it) aOd ended by leaving tlic bowmet of some excellent ehatifaU 

him prostrate in the mud! This maigA/ hchad just ieieived:-*-^Wh6 

hoggish liberty seems likewise to pre* wonUl have thought that I, a 

Vail in Philadelphia, for I have been de ta//agc, should be reduced in my Pld 

told that a venerable Flench physician .age to live amongst bairels and 
of that city was lately walking with bottles, shippuc, t^kippeis, and 

fai$ wile in one of the principal Streets, negioes ! pn>m la Iw du pmple^ 

when an **Amci lean citizen," lunning said the Gascon. On hearing hia 

away fioni some dogs, threw him stoiy, (which had nothing striking) 

dowh with sucii violence that he died I told him he ought to esteem him- 

in a few days I This accident was sell very toitunatc in having got his 

mentioned in all the newspapers. head into a safe comer, though it 

> j 1 dare say I shall like the Americans were a wibe-cellar, instead of being 

vastly well when I get acquainted with piomoted d ta kaUant^ (or to the 

them, and tor that lamez moi Jaire mnllotine, from which elevation no* 

as the economists say; blit in the mean thing but a precipitate flight, (or as 

tune I must tell you inj fitU impt t \n^onu he merrily termed it •* Fretteh leav^*) 

The pten whom I meet in tlic sticcts bad saved limi utter all. Hts coun* 

are gcucially talk tliiii, good looking, tiyinen are very numerous in all the 

but lather thini^litlul or caic-worn, biatiLhes of business that supply the 

well, but not neatly, dtessed, with necessaries, delicacies, and luvuiits 

slouchiiiq handiiti*like stiaw hats, uii- of the aiiiinal flame, but aie too fbnd 

less when they base shabby blade ones, of the " tant;ible" to have any thing 

and a lounging, indolent, Asiatic way to do with the inrorpoieil " stores" 

walking, veiy different tioai the Of mental food. Many of them have 

rapid Kngiisti inisiuess bM. The emigiatcd fiom St Domingo, and all 

and there is plenty of j^m^all maintain West India fellowship and 

Uds 11) Btoadway, and all the livening hospitality Like all your thoroughly 

at the iiiomeiiade called the Bd&atyf travc lied men, they ictuin a spnnluing 

the ladles aic itiy handsome, yvith a of the habits*- the habits of the 
certain jc ne uau qw>% ah6ut their countries which they have traicrsed* 
fdce% indicative of peevishnesi, and For instance, tliey substitute the fish 
a veiy considerable love of dress, or soup ipr vermoeUi^ fertfpin$ instead 
^ yather of tindress,-4br, like the bard of the whice/*A (hoiiesco leferent 1) 
m the Seasons, they deaily love tram* of the ponds -cat fish instead of solea 
ad^eeem to thiuk that — beurre noir -oytter-piea instead 

tcnehiuns of lonrtes m r/er//crirft*->8w6et pota- 

Needs tioi the Ihreian aid of pfiwiiient, toes insteid of the veritable poortpes 
* But Is wbeft unadorned, adorned the dr terra, end initiimerabfe dreole 
^ ^sLi||i delicacies, the names of which 1 

think not Is nuns /dtsrona pard • . ean neither remember por tiatislate. 
{They are very good starers, betteh I You *ce-^* aomme on app’ond fik 
^irik, dull the l^don ^ Paiisfan though these deinLcrecm 

^adlea; but thts^^dSfitiy arise 'have a deal of the « odds and ends** 
^finom the fioVelty i£|K^SS)y‘thqeks of alt nations about them, the Fi etic|i« 

*' eud^jT^n Biul itk tolbe Bian stiil predominates in their cha* 

,J^i,>{&ty hbr^ yet racter; or coivje they are kind, hos- 

aom^w or Oflifiif of fun ,»nd frolic, and. 
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Indeed, of efery thing 1500J bu- 
berly.” I got acqualnt(*d with bome 
halMoeen of these * Ion tnrfans* 
within forty-eight hours after iny 
arrival. It does not ttccm to bt* bO 
easy a matter to get nrq.iaintcd with 
the nati»e% with thcir Get man 
phlegm and £n«l idi rest*! ve Apt npot, 
why do the more rcsci'vcd and 
suspicioiH pcofde in Europe, I don’t 
mean tlic Spaniards, assume such 
** sclf-den>itig'’ motto as Ilovi soU 
qut juat p pt nsc ? The New Yorkers 
seein to have little turn for enjoyment. 
They have. It is true, some tea- 
gardens and other places of resoit 
round the city, and at tlic delightful 
village of Brooklyn in J^ong Island; 
but the gaiety docs not exceed that « 
of a quakers’ meeting, if one iiiav judge 
by the opathy and seriousness^ of dc 
iiieanuur assumed by all classes, 
sexes and a^cs. The verv bo\* 
look as dciniirc ai if thev had coine 
“ to the years of iliseretion and 
the girls— * but I ii.iist not judge of 
manners till 1 have further experience 
of the people, for, as my friend the 
jolly Gascon sapicntly remarked, — 
**aivpemn<e chchn ( lemhcnjjoohh ’** 
The cu'itoin-housc o<ricci*s here arc 
a very supeiioi class of men to what 
they are in Europe. Bring well pahl 
they have no temptation to accept 
bribes, and in their w hole deportment 
towards strangers they are exceed- 
ingly courteous. The oificer to w horn 
1 presented the permit for the landing 
of my trunks, was a very respectable 
gentlemanly looking man. Tiie ex- 
amination condsted in unlocking the 
Crunks, and locking them agu n, for 
he did not handle a single article. 

1 wish the Dovei officers \terc equally 
complaisant; but it would be only 
* rc/iovofc dularcm * (as Partridge 
says) to think of the greasy dogs. 
Peace, patience, and good fortune to 
those who fall into their hands ! 
Whilst o.v the whnifs the great num- 
ber of ragged men lounging about 
attracted iny notice, and I soon found, 
by the external signs stamped on their 
faces by the hand of nature, that they 
were einig<‘ants from the old coun- 
try” — from that peaceful and plentiful 
country called Ireland. With national 
foresight, they bad arrived unprovided 
with money or friends, and they were 
wnsoquently on the point of starva- 
tion, os their numbers were vastly 
greater than the demand for labour. 


Some anf dady going off to the work* 
carrying on at the Cl/cat fVe^lrm 
but there remain too many 
behind to be supported h) the city 
charities, or by the fricndl^y assistance 
of their countrymen, who have gene- 
rously exerted themselves in their 
behalf. No class of emigrants is ex- 
posed to so many difficulties as the 
Irish, for they are generally ignorant 
of any trade— -rude and illiterate; and 
tlic partialities of tUc Americans are 
not at all in their favour. ” The low 
IrUh*’ seems as common a term here 
as ill England. When the emigrant 
fioiii Erin succeeds in making a little 
money, hti iirht thought, iiis supreme 
ambition, is t<» i.ike a spirit store,” 
tJiat is, a git)^ shop where he can 
enjoy his bcluvcd Jmmrt * and his 
no less beloved pof/uut rmidst .1 
condom d crew of cnuntivincMi and 
negiois! The English .mJ Ibicotili 
arc a superior r by their liahitb and 
education: th^y arc acquainted with 
some busii css that mav support them 
in the land of their refuge; they have 
monev in reserve for their future 
itndet takings, fiiimds to assist and 
direct them; and as soon as they 5 >nd 
little jnospect of siu ccs^ ainong*t such 
a crowd of comprtitors, thc^ hasten 
to the hack settlements of New \ urk, 
or croos the Alle'cli.in}' mountains to 
the new stales on the Oliio. Tiieic 
industry, perseverance, and precaution, 
soon place tlicni in the enjo;^ mciit ol 
all the necessaries, and many of the 
luxuries, of life; and if regret does 
at times visit them and the partners 
of their bosoms, when they reflect on 
the absent friends, or pleasant scenes 
of the country of their birth, they 
look to their littic ones, for whose 
future conifoit they have crossed the 
mighty ocean, and reconcile theii^ 
selves to ibcir Jot. 

My letters of introduction piocured 
the usual invitation ; and I have 
reason to be gratified at the kijndness 
and attention 1 have uniformly ex- 
perienced. Instead of disliking the 
English, as I liad been told, I thought 
they treated the Engliftt who were 

S r^ent with*disfltiguishccl attention. 

lot a word was uttered, or an 
allu&ion made, indicative of national 
irritation or animosity. The dinner 
parties I -have seen have been re- 
markable for nothing but solemn still- 
jicbs, unbendioff reserve on the jpnrt 
of the kidteSa silence on the part or the 
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Itn < II wul ‘;rc \t activity ot mast - 
tion 01 t» « put ot all. Thc^ ieits» 
( Hied t > th Ilk that the sole | iiiiiooc 

t iiMiiu I w IS — to tal, and tli U in 
tic 'i<iif t|i dthluti L idk liinjr 
** bit in lUU Wdstf ui I 

biiii^in' no tan^ibb ivUini Hti i' 

1 iMveisaiion H is ml auiiii tiiin 
iiidth* nioiiientit\ iscoiu ii (<i, the 
LOiiijiutv dispirsed, unices vitn I 
hid till oodioiium to dim with in 
I il lishn inoi 1 Scntilirn ni, it winch 
civ fill icino\ 1 the clotii Ich i 
piettv fdirbildiKi o 'ood tlnn^ to 
liable us to tOi>t “ <1 i it (* o »c 
oil Kinjr/* Piihips (lit Ann i 
111 111 thr 11 'lit i*lU all rii(.\ dm 
I II I) , b laiisc tl c> utiri i uii to 
bill bn Jiu s, tlu > ( r 1 Mic it dm 
i , and diink'niti n itUi uK, 
i i ill«C ft \ d ubtU s h ! it 1 III 

1 h l< t wii 1 Ik h I 111 I til ipci 
I 11 u 1 1 di inu t \ i oi 

1 ll rn O L II, 1 1 t lie, i lit pt t 

I ij tl \ no p Jit hi til * 5 iu 
ir bet oi mot i oiiipiclKnsUt 
spci nncii I * \nKi ic n diiiiicis, j wh it 
w#* bud it our I ifi 1 , wlicu ii hlj 
v,i utU niti <1 ul\ t (h)\ 11 'n om * ibU 
ibc coinpain cmisistb n imiclii ts, 
I'WXis, ]h>shi 1 and tiivclcrs 
if il illpuitsol \iu Ki Winn till 
I II inn )iiiici.s the. niportint etc it 
1 inn bdii on 1 < libli, w 11 
i il 1 l IS Oil tllL ill I 111 lit oi ( V 

pJ I) ll Lhun I me) iiid sc on 
'\c IMS lut n iniimdi ltd} bi lU 
disp ilchiii.^ \vh i MU ]ic:> within am 
it icii 1 1 till luiiiibnlcis ^ tin ties t ii 
the t ibic Ins ( 1 1 oi h isim I / m ii> 
i itin^thcii too I Ilk oiberCliiistuiis, 
1 it quests toss 1 1 t ) til 1 iiioiitlis in 
a most \ ill iiiious il lion, somewhat 
m the w i\, 1 sh 11 1 iin I lie, with 
wluch a tiiiJi hed Fnd n pioicrds in 
devf 11)111^ idfii ) J oudi lujuois ot 
all kinds ^hoinid on the abU , tin 
«u<sts seem vety tcmpciitc ind 
though they ait dnnVin^ 'isst ol 
spa Its and water ill da> Ion , no 
s}aipcoius of iiitoxiciMun ur to 
hi hten Pci haps people of pblc »■- 

111 itie dispositions i e not so t isiiy 
aflictcd is others. When 1 set i mm 
dmak 1 iniiiiediattJy toutli^k tint it 
is Ml Inshm 111 or a nei,io, 

A tl in»-ii licit slioiild take up his 
icsideice it a icspcctiblt boanUng'- 


An»re,whcichcwiUtnjo\ consult i il i 
comtoit, aiut obtain iiiuih um I 
intoim itioti fiom the n in ites I s 1 1 1 
to tli lie oint d i\ 140 »h i li i - 
j is I n i w I > 1 111 ll %/ < 

li ti wa t’ ( >in nv 1 1 1 I met , 

11 sonu loK lltls^^lt I I Is l\<s) 

I I pitst I t W IS t lOll- 

\cr e 01 > I ^ I III who 

dll pi d L in d till 1 ') n me 
n>ia),> n n alift h 'd tlni li 1 1 s* 
r \\ is ip pli I d w I 1 f i c t hjpany 
\T} Uf, inntiint in* iins that lie 
ills been iiiiii 'mil it luh ot 

tin hop I lid ll 1 I ^1 to bome 

Host ll pi I ll ll III ill , wht i* il 

lilt's Ll t\ jtiiti '\ I > h s 111 in 

Pt L >1 tiu \cn i-,litiL iMiniich, 
01 * I \ i I n t n It t (h I LIS i 

II ni 111 I ' ») inn 1 1 it ll \ 

h i\i p’( I \ (o \ j( iti( \ w (lit 

oniiit'iLii 1 dt' 'Ml liojl a n 

*t ml In' iiu (3 *0 i ll ll ( 

C I ti I I 11 ( II w 1 J > 

1 11 1 ibaOtbt (' III ( 1(1 u> 1 I 1 
till ittii ms 1 11 moil in ji, 

iniiihlL to tiitoiiiUi I tin 1 Ixti 1 < t 
t ll n to t'u 1 idle i 1^1 1 1 11 

lion sit in Ii .niitu n t wiik 
• wnv ll I i 1 1 ll th \ nil t« s n 

winnin ^ t u itt Mi >ris o* c i 1 1 

bi , 

1 1 1 film 

mi n ik 11 ^ ihlir'tnt iii(,iiiry, 1 found 
that I ltd i ( 11 s^ 1 in /iniih t 
i ml ' mu Ui iloit UK I ' h t\ d 11 «i ' 
ibs 'cl ii)\ piitiii loll lot e\(i 

riu j ] K l » of pub III O t W III ll f 
MSlt UM C i C { K 1 Ii« tl t Uh , 

wfijch It Id iiijiniiii nf 1 iit, 
Omltii 1 > ' I ( ll Hmi ( |i' d 


l ll > t I I I > t ( i u I 
ill 11 1 I j ( thr \v I I tl 

I il 1 i 11 > >1 c iM K m < i\ i ' 

till c L 1 t h c (/l win I I 

1 ''{11 W Ll/ll WC l( I 111 (U 

b niuic bi uiii,^ tnd dcli i 1 rltin 
1 ll s 1 sp ill 111 vci 1 1 n lU M 

you U( 111 CO ti I }k J sfi ill 111 \ 1 L\( 
doiK with the ^o* d tJiinas * \l\v 
\ ( ik, 1 111 eonsii'ti tin slioir tini 


that his t'lp d nm 1 svt tooc on 
Uiia fill shill ] not On doii 
*‘cit, milk, and bt nicirY,* teu 
tl at ill L tew d i}s i iiinsl 1 1 I 1 h 11 
tj thi ph i n., t it}, and vuiiiik i t > 

till WllllLllU s, if* 

* t ♦ Hi ^ 


L J/ Fet (I u . 
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fiAiNCr m< the uiaii that hith i si'ti 
n r I til Is fn c ill hw o\m , 
i t irl « ir t<t uuii to ^ / . and rry 
* Ihcir c)nrin 1 mine I'onu.” 

1 Jl 1 illt ill, 111 tht iit'ihciiiiii^'iir 
iinirn f r sutler evt o, 

fn (\n m s 1 1 >wn top, ind kavt him there 
<iuf with I (»‘ovimg Itcavtn , — 

I itltls — avc ' and foio tt -at lui It t. 

In ivt.iv shade cf gilt II, 

\< si^ht iior«-ouiil hall iii-ii flu sw cf 
lllnsio 1 ol iliL Si 1 ) 0 , 

1 ui 1 h nii\ \ *) ('ll ))U i fht brink. 

When hi*«f I t Jk ifnuiudc aicrlit u , 

And su iiK, like iispt<(ri, nuk 
In|h ^Imi pith whicii btom ht us 

7 ben, wh k thr htu/f wifh t unth s bit ith 
Hlendiiig not ukn tin mcIi 
Of wood or ftrovt, Nofii Uiif ilh. 

Sings it:> own niclod) 

Over a fairy land whoM list 
Hills m so soft in hui, 

' I IS doubtful v\1i« n tin Inth pa t 

On fo llu w > Id ct blue ^ 

While beams ind hnti trjni lU s U iinli 
t>n him, though n itt n li s 
Mill, IS a fur fiu when tlu I ni b 
Is tricing ifN wild tyv, 

If tAf ft he ft c I not fb it \ h th \ < i 
Of Miss th i ne imparts, 

1 his without th t illiug ciu 
rhatwii hsoincealthi i licnit^ 

And lau^h not to findraeo so loid 
Of sense, as pioiidly 
Those beauties which to be enpv’d 
Ask but th it you adnute , 

Why — ^let him ckar, at one h ild bound. 

The peak’s precipitate side. 

And find the o ily spot ot ^ouiid. 

Where he U rc^t sail fied B, 


hPIGRAM.— PHOd nir O&RMAV. 

To the dogs with the physjc— my hoitl,e with the fur, 
bo Myia come hitlicr, and Doctor turn out, 

* She’s the typeot |Hire joy^and tiioii of dull caie. 

And created to put all your maxima to route : — 
We can*t lit e without woman so sweet is her power, 
But w e all withgut physic can di^ any hour. 



A SONG IN HONOR OF LOVC. 

flic poet's lav, the poet :» Uy 
Is wlu-n it tritsoi Io\c, 

rjie minstrers sonij is n# er so crav 
As vhen it oi youthful love. 

The pot t’s flrt ira, the pot t -s drtdin 
Hith notliiii., hucrhhrm t in love. 
The ^ urM% th^raeUoi s t^lc im 

• Aie not \\« I \%iUl \-> lost 

Bard no\ 1 1 liv’d hut tunM hi lyu 
To Iht mf of lo\ c, to f h< nu ot lovt. , 
\ud min&li I nofts iK tr hii'ilhd such (ire 
A will II tlu \ >prkt lh< 11 oi ghts oHovc 

B ird TIL L sli ill liv , I 111 tlij s Ills pt n 
iJctp 111 111 ink to viift ot love, 

\f 1 mu till ]i urn tlu c us i i men, 

I lit siu s o( ]ov(, 1 1 ll nil of lovt 

1 zon 

Bird lu(|uiciuiis « uijt luttri 
r VI I vU hiid 1 iitlvdcii; 
loiulj’sc^t uid hisiilvNiIiifk 
I cat (. 1 1 s i,,i ' lu ^it c ui bre ik, 

An i itiidd\ lov , 

\ II cl V <h >\t, 

r all mikt lilt < iitpvtoi s ho om beat — 

V ( , >— he kii K 1 b iuty s feet , 

m 1 niiL, ilv love, 

1 ove cii iinw, 

(/II ii oil li blow, 

Immortil mx ith> b ith 1 iid , 

And S ippho’s lov < 

Withgod'^ iImivi 
O ne 1 itik d th< ( csbi in maid 

CnofcU'i 

Bard loqusciou'^, 6..<. t 


HOW TO SLL JHI WAD 

11b « no has fe^, upon i licdgcit <> luafh. 

While his umbrella aad gieat coit wlk banging 
Up m the haU , a north wind in his ti cth, 

Aiitl the big lidtl about hi blue cirs hanging. 
Will learn the differeuc'^ iwi\t i doud that s gone 
By, V ith its load, and one that^ i ozniug on B 
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rrupira iv 

** Yetjaiivf M| iiitht brink r f rp«nlufioii , 
Nor 1 ti 11 fit 01 kplecn i jl b ol ui^cr— 
A moil nt IT} tnmiiU in flu L 1 1 I— - 
1 ) I th t which \ jli b injr lon^ n pt nt^nt 
iJtns 

And atirbt/i of H)hi If* itu 11, 

Andlpm i 4 l trj tip rMhiUJi luorii, 

Hbt n hIj tlu i s IS «iti I * 

loBIN Post II MOl s Y OUKS 

"You hdXf been it Osne'ti>, \nl 
miy rccollut 1 Hre^c* iiid t itlnr 
{bloomy looking man&ion, il >1 1 tw 
hiindied y uds to tin ri^ht of thf load 
leiding to that tonn from the little 
vilhgL of riiiil Thtiewns £ born, 
and then v-in tb cli^->of iiiy child- 
hood |Mss(d, 111 ( lrLl(^s hafpiiK s, 
and unthinking i,lc c 1 w is an only 
child, uid wtll do I umembii r tch 
intcrestmi^ cirviinistamc lonncrh I 
with ni^ cniliir and hippur vear^ 
My fatlui was in indul^jent pircnt — 
by far too fond and ioigivin r with a 
joiith r t my hcry Itinpi r, and many 
a tim Ins he pirniittcd nit to do Iha^ 
winch i wisci man would liait foi- 
bidden. How ever, my boyhood 

pasud oil 111 hippiness; and 1 was 
maturing into manhood. When my 
1 ithtr dll d iiid my mother ®o< n lol 
lowed her husb ind to the ^ > 1 ^ 
inghei niphan bo> to tii lulc bu lit 
mgs cf the woild, I ctoii fa( had attain 
(d hi ij^t uiit scar 

“ T was n lunati l\ fond of my 
p'frcnts,and in 1 not heir my loss With 
much lortitu 1 , but the gi icf of \ oiUh 
Is as fltttine as the suamti ^howM, 
and I Sion found th it my heart gitw 
light agun V distant lelitiou hil 
been nommaii d asms gusrdliii, and, 
with li coiicnrifi le, I intuciin > 
the irm\ about a twcUemoxith aft^.i 
the dt f'»sc of m/ paiiiit , haii 
purchased an eii'^i^'U s commission in 

the ngjm il I rerocmbei well 

the di^ on whi li I quitted, for the 
first luj^^hi j[)c till seclusion < f ny 
natnepHsto mingle with the care- 
less alia hisy woiM It was It wet 
ind ^optny evening, and £ perfexmed 
my to T m rpool, where my 

regimenr was then quprterpd, on 
accompi|iii^ only by 


Fsan Davies, one of the most wottfiv 
and faithful of my father's ^m«8tks. 

^ I reached Liveijiool at>d 

was soon initiated into the duties and 
pleasures of my situation. A new 
and most d irzbng i^orld now opened 
IxfoiY me The gay and licentious 
manners of my brother officet^ were 
but too ronginial to my own patn# 
pt« d fechiigs ; and sr on, very soon 
was llegiml* \anghan a confirmed 
md in irrtvot lI sensuiUst. I do 
n< t s II , how vc.r, tin 1 * cc ime sel 6 ^h 
or unto hn^ , for I riniinly was 
iieitbei but I was blind to all &cn^ 
of inonlity lud virtue, and pluhgcd 
dioply into Ihf ccccssrs winch parti- 
t iihilv chiriitcrizod the miss ot the 
— icginitiit 

“ Amoi g n V biotlicr ofheers were 
* I vjun^ Wil liinin^ with whom I 
It id more pulicaraily to associate^ 
t)i I nnt ot tlir one w is Mostyti, and 
th it of th thir 1 rev 01 You start# 
rredenck » and with riison llns 
lievoi IS the s line who n»w cnjo\ 
flit iich domams of Ciutuv n, and 
tic father of C ilhciinc Jhey 
wue both plevant companions 
enough, lut tion Moshn was at first 
myfivoiintc Ih t w is a generous 
pint of coiifirlinp afilction in him# 
With such a hcirty flow of ^od-* 
tiumoui, that all loved aud i expected 
bimy hi> character forn^ 
stnkutg exception— md, 1 belKfvey 
the only except lon^to that cui^ 
spiiit ot demoralizing debauclicty 
which prevailed «o*niuc h amongst us. 
Often has poor Edwaid endeavoured j 
ti convince me of the un worthiness, 
md evi n of tl]^ • c>f mv 

custom iry pur^qite aod and 

as oit 11 h ive | kinj^qd at hi| samtiah 
scriml s, pe I^lfra them, and ifdi^v 
jh 1 h s md steady virtues, 

t li eve since flLlt that it would indeed 
have bec^ ^ bl ing to me, if £ bad 
listened move Alton tively to his afi^* 
Uonalc precepK liut Ja tliatpasa 
I have reaped the bitter fruit ot my 
fotlyf ,add ,happy should I be, were 
it to me Ijhat itx evil conse- 

quenceSyWetiSjiAnmied ' > ^ ^ 

"Trevor was of a very dififhrant 
character. * tie was ns^gay and as 



thought^ ‘IS any of us , and Pfotai 
and m the > extreme. There 

tvas tn hi4 heait, *i coo], rol(*-b1oo(<cd 
attecbmint to self, which made the 
haj^ne^a and inteic^ts of otbcn 
cotirdiy <mbsei\tcnt tn it and so well 
had Tre.\or studied the ait of 

deceveing; thtit while hew is secretly 
plotting your destruction, he was, to 
all appearance , your best, 'trour Ixisotn 
tnend. 1 *iin not dbli im< d to ^ay I 
hva been his dnjlb, but 1 sh dder 
to think th^t I ini DOW Ins lutiin 

** I had not Ixioa Iona at f iv< rpool, 
befiira we leiciveil ^in intimation, that 
m a short time wc <hould most pi a* 
bibly embaik tui Indi i J his, to me, 
w IS piesxiDg mil llif, nri , beemse iny 
appLbte had lx mm ]) iHcd with i uru- 
pean luxuiit , ii d ]« nerd for snno 
ot the more ^ orf^cous iiid ^tiniu ating 
dtliGrhtsof th* ei‘*t, lud 1 lu iixl w ith 
IIh utmost f,i 'itihc 1 1 ion, lint we were 
soon to ( o * tlu lame and f^mpintc 
dunes ot cu \ iftuntri fii the hot 
and 6 ckc hid hint <t Indu 1 rc- 
viou^ly to oui chpnturo, inv two 
friends and m clt t hi imr 1 i fur- 
longhof thru oi fonrwttt'^ to \ sit 
once more, and, pciinps foi the hst 
ti I ♦, the scf n ot oui \mzth J hoy, 
t hid kin Jrttl nid liKiids to pirt 
tilh, h t 1 hid mm win tar d for 
ino \\ •umqid thit wt should 
first lep 1 1 1 n> t sf^le, mar Oswt str>, 
and till n h r ' II ts prooe# d with 
Mostyii to h lothi r s , ind, last of 
all, wilh fr (I * < citrcvor ind 
wrcsifout 111 UTS on. 

**We re ichod > wtstrs 1 1 due time, 
but remained th rc onU i tisTdays 
heShe vo pi ) licit 1 to TlingoOen, 
on whieh heaiititul •-p )t Mr> Monyr 
nsidcd So ’rticivtd ns mot nr 
dtally, liid WQ spent n u 1 1 n a 
week withr this mod li ^ i i Ic md 
ammblt woman. Ldwnr] w'lo the 
only* child whic& now teinaiird fo 
solw, her didmiiig yews. I wo 
lovely daughters hha she f dlowtd to 
the giave, while they^wexo yet in tlie 
\ er> f ignn< e ati^ tenderness of 
youth, and how her only Am mis 
about embaiit for dcidly 
cluintc, ‘ind lo peril his life m the 
field ot hatih . Ihit she did not re- 
pine* 'IhcrcMs a hand above/ she 
would si\, * which Mill shield my 
boy from d^gei ; and if ^^fiall pie tse 
Him m|io gave bun, to takh him fiom 
me, it IS not foi me to mtirtnur at the 
decree*’ — ^Ihcre was a plsud ruig- 


nation tn the aoeill^ouN manmr 
when she bade neradtriarewtll, whi h 
showed that tier mind wasf iniiliar w i h 
soriow, and will diu:iphiicd in the 
school of affliction. Thctur*, indeed, 
trickled doAvn hu face, as she kiss<d 
the cheek lud bum <f hti son, but 
bhr bli ssi d him w i(h a him voice ; and, 
altboucrh her eye w in moist, and hi i 
cljpek 1 lie, hei inaniiei w Is composed 
atHlpcifi ♦lytianninl. 

“ From 1 1 ingolh n v « pioc* eded 
to Cacitre\oi, md were rectuc»l by 
thcfdd Imonit with all the proltise 
and unosicntati ms hospilility ot a 
wedthy WiKhman but then was 
anoilut indivxlml, who welcomed 
us to C If itiiif r wiMi II ( ii ]o\ Ihm 
the W( rth 1 iron t him this 

w IS his d luprhlr i 1 1 / ihi tli SIu w i 

xouDgcrthin hir biolhcr, ml ui in 
tifiil ss ID Di el. but 1 u s w !<» not 
nurel^ pet^cnil bciuty il w thi 

iithss md winning Jovilim bit m 
iiitilli till nd iKuev lent hi uv , 
ml md, bcloio 1 liad bien iii lui 
pii cure mtuy uiinut s that, how 
ever rC{.urU s>i I hid hitherto bun 
of fi male i h inn , my lie 1 1 w is not 
inviilnet iblc *i the be witching ot 
tiactions of Ilinhith ’'Jmoi. She 
loieil hu blotlIL^ with ill the te idu 
idectiori oi ill tmiy bister, ind, ic 
gudlfss of fhi jri^tnrc ot Mo fvii 
and mvsilt, shi fin whcisilt lut > hi"! 
aims, ind wclLonicd him to hi'» ptfir 
nal Inlls with x Hood cf hipp) ti us 
But a dc( p bill h om p e'l 1 ii«.i I lOW 
and bosom j h \ tl i (w hireli 
ftom /ns oil K , uid eiieoinfcred 
the cnclJi it hr “old huifl, ' 
3 1 1 1 d ^J sti 1. Il r spirkliiif^ 
\n otv t hi ]Oj sitimd suiMoiJv 
qii mm cl, mi te iuii\(d hjs sdu- 
ti 1 11 with dl dll tin 1 P} oi sirgm 
b shiuitu s, iiirl 1 p r i\(d fhit my 
i I 111 wjis equallv uiibiiiissd, d 
though Ills evis sp ukl d \ iih delight 
lo any one nioie ivinurrd Ihiii 
lav'^eU, th c iii*'t o* this mutual em- 
barrassmriit would have been sufii 
cicptlj ol * If s , bill T ^aw in I hza- 
bethN msnrfr nc thing beyond the 
( n, iging ^ til lidity ot maideiily mo 
desty, which did notih the leist di- 
mini h the atti action of thobe 
charms, which natmc h td so ahun- 
daptiy lavished upon her, and is for 
thf jjtrnkxity of iu\ fiicud, I attn- 
buted thit io the general bashful ness 
of his dispO'^itlon. 

** The moit I saw of this lovely 





IgiiJ; thi^ fascinated 

,^(!i ; and"£ looked foni-ard to my 

J^pp^chiug departure with feelings . 
yery different from Ib^'se with which 
first hailed the intelligence of our ^ 
•< emhurkatiou. I bad now Ijeeome, 

* attached to Wfdes by a tie, which, I 
•imagined, conld never be twoken j and 
while 1 thought of luy separation from 
Elizabttli, tfie only ronsolalion tha^ I 
could obtain, V as. tiie oheeiing mn- 

. sciojisncss of besng able to lliink of 
her by day, and to dream- of her by 
night, tdl meet again ; and 

the discouraging siispicion llml licr 
heart inigbl already be engaged never 
once entered niy mind. Hut the 
pleasing illusion into which' I bad 
plunged was goon to be destroyed, 
and ill a manner wliich 1 least of all 
antioi|jated. 

“ Mosfyn and 1 had been walking- 
in the garden one evening, when, 
after some more general conversation, 
my friend addressed me r-omewhat 
abruptly with — ‘ iVIy dear Vaugliari, I 
have a favour to beg of you, which 
you must not lefuse; will you pro- 
mise to grant it ? * 

** ‘ What is it ?’ I nskerl. 

* Oh, a idcre trifle,’ he replied ; 
/it merely to — ’ and here he stop- 
ped, as if afraid to proceed farther 
yi'ilh his solicitation. 

Looking stcadfas.tly at him, 1 per- 
ceived that he was violeiilly agitatid; 
and the light Jarniliar tune of voice 
in which Tie had just tTpoken to me, 
did not at all accord with hi:> piesent 
eniolion. ^ ^ 

‘“Good" God, Mostyii! *' I ex- 
claimed — ‘you are ill. Ictus return', 
to the house/ 

“ ‘ N«), no — 1 am better now ; but 
how shall 1 entrust you with my 
secret? 1 do not distrust your friend- ' 
ship, Reginald • 1 only fear the result ' 
of my application/ ' 

“ ‘ Nay, if that he all,’ I answered, 

‘ be under no apprehension : if I ran , 
setye you in any way, tell me, EtL- 
..ward, and I need not say how happy • 

I shalllxi to dll so/ 

• “ * Well then, I iW// lell you. Yoa ^ 
may have ol;served, perhaps, , 
Elizabeth Trevor loves me, and thatl..;- 
fbve her, (here my heart b^n to pal- . 
tiifate, quickly, and 1 felt the blopd 
pushing in violence to my templ^) . 
;wc have loved each other from qur 
infancy ; but her father and brothd* • 
would never 9 anction an attachment 



- jby iVhieli^ of tljie^^Wient 

and h^APniwe wonlj%ecome 
united' to a.descen^ht of an obscmi^ 
*’l>iit equally., jhononrablc familyv|\.S 
haife,;t^er^<;rtie^ pievailc 4 .|ij^tt,B?j^ 
V betb 'to'eccohipany me 
neighbouring ohapfil,. 
alr^y arrangedf>>idjth mtoyman, 
wh6 is to marljy'^' ^ be ac- 

companied, by her d«m i^aid, and I 

wish that you.,, .would witness our 
nuptials, . j^izatleih does.ni(^..^e thia 
clandestine mode of proce^jjj^; 
it WPS long ere 1 ctotud pref^^^^'Ull^n 
her to consent to it ; but . 

altcmative, *and all is nOw su^^l^^ 
Say; dear Reginald, will 
onr nuptials ? ’ v - . V ■/ '' 

“ If a Ihendevbolt !' ■'‘in h'^ven had 
fallen at niy feet, it eoi/d not have 
.'Uirizcd mo more than did this intol- 
lii'cnoe. RIy iacultics were actually 
benumbed y ith asloni^hinent ; and 
1 hnvo no very perlect recollection of 
wlmt .foJlowed. 1 have, howeyery, 
some distant and indistinct mnie^- 
hrance of a inidu'ghl mnrri^e— 
pule and alnio4 fainting, yet 
beantiful female form— of tlie glqofn^T'^i 
onri nneertmn light of the nn^t|dl‘ 
torches— and, above all, of the heavy 
and death-like sob, which concluded 
this hasty and mysterious ceremony,* 
What occurred immediately aflerwstrds, 

1 know not 5 for I was laid upon . 
bed of sickness, under Hie influeauB'"' 
of A raging fever. Long did 1 langui^... 
under its violence ; but I. at length' 
lecovered, and in time to join my 
regi meut prev ious to its embaid^llipn. 

HDuriugjny illqess, 
teft^qus to me were unrei^^ 
ho kosTcely ever left my 
Nor did Elizabeth withhold hia^5 
dcr assiduity ^ . and whea 1 ' b,qcBt^ 
convalescent, 1 > found my^ UU'* 

unhappy passion Ibr -jth'Siuniable wife 
of my fricn 4 U)^ 54 E 9 ^h!MAB 4 ditiona] 
slren^h from' sjtentipn .to 
me. .The ii^^^ich haS rage^' in 
my blood J^^Lj^ispelled the bril- 
liant soul, and 1 

still - hOl^.f that £!&beth . Treyor 
mghthafAlme, ButJwhy do I dwell 
on this unhapp/ theme? Oh! that I 
.could for ever drown in oblivion -all . 
recollections attached, to it t ' . 

: •■'^Tbe tune of our embakkation 'at 
lengthr aiirii^, and we sailed from 
Plymouth ^fbr 'CaTcuUa m a govern- 
ment traba^J^. Our voyage wak 
expeditious and pleasant; and we 





-tirnnl at tmi dettiulioik . jin 

h^althnand bjovant with «Y|vctaUod 
mwht Daring ^bc Toya^Cg 
Tcevoi m. I were con^Untlv tcwtthcfr 
bn! t found (hat an enmity ti Mostyn 
Hi&l almost imfierceptiblo— >waa 
Mdinoily gamine ground in my 
n^act I dad he bti aiue at U ng(h, as it 
iotiibctiyf ly abhorrt it me 
Still he #48 as kinil and as ftifodlv 
ab ever; add so perhapa uas 1 
tent/py but, in reality, f detested (nm 
Txevor, who pO'^i.ssfcd in ii e\tri 
ofdmary degree, the ficulty <i di 
viutngtho sccicl though tv ot cth s, 
800)1 perceued my Infud t wu 
andfiospiiut no pun to 
fiiA thfo 1iat«o 1 into i iiiK \ hicli 
nothing could cxtmoUi h H< wh, 
T have no doubt, iw irc. nt In fst I’s 
union vrith Mo^l^n, -in I ihi mu t 
have been tlu c ui t t h dt loolu il 
enmit'v toa mis lus in i J 

Ircvor, ihivc dr cl> <i(), siv 
a proud and ^ stlhdi luui, atul n> 
happiness, the ichut , \v i<> ol < on 
•eouence to liiiii , it ill 4 \4 nis lu \ as 
Wnltug to render it subv rvu iit to Ins 
Hiwn malieiou iju pos « i I, f u u 
fore, did he to | ji m 1 1 i i 1 
against one mIu < co id hn u toi 
Was his otil> (aull, in I M il ) 1 \ fir 

too Virtuous Did hen ittiiii i I 
with his 1 ( irtl 11 1 1 t* Us 

fssociite / H liv'd h iihh 
tempter ^ucciui m hib di ^i , iid 
ere vi di. arKid a( Ca « utt £ h 1 
ceued to i&n dr with Itlwird 


and yrhioh led to an e\tiii 
ot tembia inip(»i4Vl)db to me 

I w^s w ailing nttV motni t awards 
the p trade, vr|ien EdWOrd la^std me, 
with mother otfaOi.u to wfi jra Iw hid 
ar pucntlv bin reading i leiKi, whn h 
he held ill hiH hind the Icttei at- 
tracted my itlention, tor I iw that it 
A %«> 1 111 1 n*,hnd, and thi y, only , 
Mho hi\t belli in fimigii cliiius t ui 
tell III ' pic-isant if !•» to «t even iii 
miiuniiti rhprt liqm thiir nitue 
il id III Rturniii^ the letti r to hi» 
p 1 1 et, he h| ped it ( n one bide, an * 
it fell to the gi4 inii tinpitc ved by 
PI tvn. I w lb I h 4 b hind hmi, 
ind 1 DU iiiltlv *'11 III lied up the 
lift , winch I hi iilv thill t into iiiy 
bosuui, tnl llun wilkfd oi to the 
pin h 

** ViUr th duly vast V4i I hivtoncd 
to my ijUirt i , iiid, Ud mg Iht t^oor 
of my ip itaicnt, dr w toith tliuktter 
It w I , as 1 4 \(K I ted. tR;m hi wtfe ' 
lion the oht tt oi n\ tdiini di > i-— 
ind I opruixi it vvjtii 'll! tiit tn 1 ii{. 
hist oi an imp tiint lonu Oh, 

whit i kttei w iv thit»- i till oi 
* dim anii i ucticii, ml iiit i st 
1 I tich i * ‘O r d ii Ir \ , sxid 

th t Dtl ii tUi — i\(iy c'ly 
m le III 4 h tit ft Hi hivthc sn i 
h I hi V » tn s>nu( high ind ex- 
pon li I ic 1 liL id, in 1 th uni. ni 1 ( 
>^)od hum I 4 1 sunl in 1 \ ># i 

ill r d*- 1 , ml ti w tml 

4 liti ih I 1 i| II s 4 1 1 It the 


Mostvu Jd aid, 1 iw, m<is reed 
at tliib, bu^ 1 wtli i il mv uj id 
piomjpter pWy d hib p'’ r, i^iat Id- 
warda •Oiiow | 1< isiire, Hiid 1 

was almost n ppv wiih excfMt ot 
hatred, Butin U ieihitiodf,and 

were neilht i ^i itc i d nor oothw 
lag to iny iiimd. Wiut, howevii, 
VouliLdibpi ! them, iiid to itv vhili- 

rating indw ure I had rcioui r % lun- 
ever these rejections ocrunrd, "u 
that my natumliy passioiiate and ii i 
pehxous difposiboti wis lendcnd cvtn 
ihorc untablo and ungovernable thin 
ever 

We remaiood at Orfh utta in a 
state of uiactivityi fof tlie ditferenr es 
between the Enalish and^thc bativi 
Powrrb hid be*ui ami< abl j *u]]ii!>t d 
before ror nssistance could be gi\ ii 
About twelve months affti oor un- 
val, a circumstance ocoimed, winch 
deepened, if possible^ iny enmity to 


\ I 1 1 I ( Ii t<.(i tti J n, d 1 
I I w r * , if d I t Vi Uf n hii 
lovcii liitu 1 I 11 i ik 01 hiv ileii 
liiiKi, n I (lilt I miv rcuh 
111 n I \ 1 It- 

vji t\ III i \ T ll •) 5> 111 Obvti- 

\ iti I ji I nj\ I -1 ll/ I> th 
) luut I wit 1 1 1 h i ( liiu I d 
r ivt,fhL liUritDii ^ huh hid 1 kcii 
p i i 111 11 \ ( OI d 1 1 uwl vj 11 J ilnisid 
with liii liu t and iii Ins sotio\' it 
the change *1* ^nidd, sm wrote, 
* Iv ot 1 l If k llld pi vlOllltc U iipti , 
bill Ins h iih I xin emit ^nt , is aood 
»nd L WHi )»i Ju*eivour thtti, 
dc tr 4 <iw rJ, to become itrcnf iltd to 
eich ( (lit i I I ,*'hould be sori^ to 
hill t Jif 1 such friitid is yon 
iiivi (i n, weit will) it euii tv 

\d this w lb hki X d ^^4.1 in m> 
flish, and! fdt d ilioustiid pings of 
envy and hatud, but 1 felt ilso a 
gliom ot savage joy, when I thought 



^ the ifhidi Edwan) ivotih! * ,«^Uebtion ol this hoiiibl 

NEKteridiice at H^ldflRF ot uicli a lettei ; 0ccalrcn^ehJ9hch«(l aartliy chctk 
ftnd I nitur^Iy enough loiagimd that of the WiUdertr; and the t^prs of 
^ hobody knpar it was in mv pos- a guiHy cQnsciunce smote nmi with 
lesion, such agony; that the pc'-‘‘j>iritioii bt-r 

** Alter dinner I w ilkr 1 out with dewOd hib rotehud an I tcmpleai bke 
Trevor, hiving drink more wine than drops Of lain; and hib hardy frame 
usual, for the puq o ( 1 1 ( VLipowtn ig tmnbled like die asuen m 

thL discord Hit (motions which agi> nutumn. Having some wlitreo^i^aitcl 
tited my mind. Wc had wilked till hib composure, he proceeded witfi bis 
it wis DLuly nitjht, ind wtit icturn- nairafive.-— ^ 

mg hoiiiLwirds wlun wc pcrLCi\el *'Ifled info the woods and lived 
at i *>liort dibtance h fore iin a pci^m with the wild bea|fts, md thP ^^ddi i 
adviQciu^ tiwudsus Wc did not Indiuis, lor three lotiz and snostmise* 


at fust discover who it wisfoi il was 
nearly d rk, and w c p net no ath iitiun 
to Ins piogrcss. As he advinctd, 
however, I saw that it was Musf\n« 
ind my conscience immcdntcly su^- 
;;cstcd the purput of his appiouh 
1 said til it I hid taken moie wine thin 
usual that diy, and 1 ixpiiunced 
from its (fleets, tint impatience ot 
(ontroiiL which so often leads to con- 
tention I was d( ternimed, therefore, 
to pick a cpiitrcl with iylward, and 

I iwaitfcT his dppnjUh with itivioub 

lajjCimss 

** 111 ( am( up to me, and making 
me a polite bow , t ointeonsly leque^ted 
tint ins lelt r might lx i tiini(d, li 
Ml. V uigli m li 1 1 q { fr ti ii he 1 it 
ifirnisd Vow I d(t t( I iiou>, iil 
nutlini^ could (nn«^L me moie.^a 
that my bio id, ah id> lieatii \ Ih 
jtifeinper nice, wa q iickl\ cnhic f 
icphed pasbiomtcK tint I kii w not 
whit he imant, in I stoutly ck ii d 
all knowledge ot 1 1 Jett i i I \ d, 
with his usn il ( hai « U nsf c r ) 1 s, 
told me c uinl\ tint Ik k cw I Ji d 
the lettii, iKi wui Id tl ank m lo 

1 tiiiii it 1 Kiiokia 1 ii ' (It (SI ti 

hy Ills ( olru I in dciii I tin. 
fiCt, ml t II a*Ln <1 t} td ity tht 

I I us moil 1 \ i piibl c exiHisurt- of 
Ills conduct. At this, a f unt smile 
oa ni over lus feclmea, and the i, with 
inoK n^ritv than I tvti b fou wit- 
ness I, il rqlud — 'Ml \iu^hiii — 
ytm ire di ,,raeing yoursilt and your 
profession, by pi istihg iii these 
filbchoods Sou iiavi* the htt r, 
Siri and I ms t iij on itb mstint 
sorrendir'* H ipproschtd n(*arfci to 
me 't'H he bpok( , for the purjiose I bup- 
p 08 € ot pfirciiig hs demand. 1 
started back, aucl the next minute 
MObfyu waa it my 1 (t, wcltenng m 
hib bio id, wfiKh flowed from a 
wound 111 his »ide, into which I had 
madly plunged *ny sword’” 


rabl yens JVTy sleep was^torbed 
by the hoinble death gioao Ot pot^i 
Mostj II , ind his p lie and covpba!k|]& 
teitims w in dcud ro itiuuiilly before 
my t yes » rinu e m ntvei weatf away 
thi t( r ois ( 1 i mnr lord's conseiOno , 
not cm never I i i the mift^itb of 
icmoisc fnii now— d man) a 
long ind ^^looiiiy year h is ^ ist on — 
even now I ini staitlid by Uu sound 
of 1 dwird s dying moan, and haniiK il 
by the c aim n pio ichful, pitying look 
with wlueh he re^ irded me, ab he lay 
bletdmg it my hit 

“ M the end ol tliiet years, bsx 
oppoitunitv oecuiiid, which, didbli^ 
UK to K ue ludii, and 1 ouct more 
fun' II) (It (11 1 1 \ oitive shoicS, 
()m 1 ,.1111 Ml I kiiw. iiue leUiriel 
to I n 1 m 1, I III T w is ui ‘ i i in my 
f it 1 ( ) nti\ ihcu were u > 

1 joi iii», to weleon e * i tu u — i o 
1,1 HI (111 s — jiljd ttlitn.n'*of 
e’ h 1 1 ail 1 ] \ i c \v s 

I I 111 11, lid lb' wmd 

will t d 1 xin In h 1 in 1 had no 
place w e I II I ( ml heitcr It 
lioni the i ii\ ( th u nipc t 

1 ha t 1 I lit > \V ik>, and fov*ad 
my pateiiid |)i |) tv e joyed by a 
^tiiDgir, *io i whom I tired not 
cl nil 11 ) jut luhditiiKc 1 
went on lo C certilsor, 1 upiog to 
catch one e ret Jouceot hci, wiooi 
I stUbvid with alithe hti i in I 
d piidtun iif jan abandoned c te isi. 
but the .. I found titi not 1 hi bind 
ot d( ath h id attuok he i ui up rc ) , and 
laid her moitkjL cekfiamb where grut 
and misery could cear’)i the ai no more. 
»-[er fathenr wgs iJOid, ami hei proud 
and wicked brother was enioying hib 
iiKcstoriil wc ilth m Cc.r6lc^j> ^ccuiity. 
He was married, and had two children^ 
and J pissed him as he walked to^ 
church with fais young and kvin^ 
wife. Ik Htj^cd as 1 met bis viww, 
looked ateed^stlv it im it then 



^ IXO 

ipnnudtiie from ba path, and 'US not iui^^ifiQt I shiill iii|im 


on. But ( did not tiunk that fie 
knew The hot 'lunshmc cit India, 
With thcT fierce storms ot that sultry 
cltouAe^ and the horrible privations 
whicn 1 had endured in my conceal* 
ment iik the wood^ had changed those 
ihatucei^ which wtse once as iair as 
^ thine ; 40 that I thought, that ever my 
ttoatmesteratc enemy would not hiyu 
recognixed me But I wos mistake o. 
On the next dsy I was apprclie ndul 
not a$ a nimdi taif but is a luj^^aaf — 
and earned In fore Sii lalbot, \vho 


yott.* ^ ^ 

** But he spoke lu Yam , 1 was Coo 
aUl prepaird tb break m} resolution^ 
and 1 remained stubboruly silent. 

•• * Obstinate fool ' * he passionately 
4 KcUinicd, liter a shoit pause, * \ ou 
will not speak to me> then you 
sh ill havt enough cl •^ilcnce * If ever 
>ou mLiiiiiur one word of me, or of 
giiy of } i 111 il^ , k indied, or fiiuids, 
audit cvei jou iic sttn lu this part of 
till. 4 .uiuiiiy L un, 50U know joui 
doom* — i 7 huttfn(t mod not be 


recOtv^od tnc w ith one of tliusc insidin a 
imileSp which always iirecultd somt 
wockof malice 01 misciiiel. Ih mo 
tionod to the alknd ints to withdiiw, 
and we were alone 

** * Welcome to I nghnd, Wi 
Vaughan,* sul hi- to uu M did not 
caleulate upon the plea im ot seeing 
you again, atfci your valunt exploit 
at C ilcutta. kii 3w } ou not that the 
dreadliil doom of \ murdau lianas 
over you? 

^*1 did not 14 pi) From the /ii i 
moment of my appiclunsion, I hid 
made up my mind to sudot tor luy 
crime, and was dctei mined to pre- 
itrve a sullen silence, more fiom miie 
itubbomne&s than with a hope of beuw* 
titling myself. 1 knew there was no 
hope of mercy from such a wictch as 
Sir Talbot 1 revor, afid the stoimy pas- 
sions oi my heart had become quench- 
ed and crashed by tlic overpowering 
accumulation of my «ufier]ngs 1 lie 
was a burthen to niL, and I c tred not 
how soon, or by whit unaiis, it might 
cease; 1 thcFPlou returned not bur 


t Id of the n iturc ot hks pnoisilimqilt 
Gu, piuiitl hi iitt 1 outcast -wo hive 
niif oitcc, but bcwaie tint sit iJo not 
m it igiiu , md, (dlliug to a domes- 
tic, hi dt utd him to tarn the poor 
till >\\ out. as hi was onl> i hiimleiu 
be^^ir —aid I t >imd iu\si}f Uirast 
tlniN unciremomouslv out of 1 house, 
whac, hve >ciis igo, I hid biskid in 
tlu bLams ut 1 li/ibcths hiantv, and 
b} a meuial who had ontc uclcoimd 
iiii to till matisiuii of his 111 isft I ivith 
all the cringing obsequi xisness of a 
^lave and 1 suivivtd it all * 

I did not held Su lalbots menac- 
ing , and although he must know that I 
irequent Iht-st, lulls, 1 hive never 
received any lutimatioii of thetlirLat 
ened vuigeiiue. But I hi\e hid 
strong tem}>tttion to rid the world of 
such a monster, and sevtul tunes 
has he been so near me, that the 
muzzle of my pistol would have al- 
most touched his bno^t Once he 
was w liking alm^e 11 the woods be 
hind Cairtiivor, httli du lining that 
I was Within itach il him ibid 


TalboFs greeting, Imt reniamad sul- 
lenly silent di il motiunle&s. He 
seeiAedsurpiisid, a> wtll 1- displeasod 
with liw sikiKL, and procesdea — 

** * What I will not Hcgiiial I 
Vaughan return the salutation ol his 
old friend 'Talbot? Suialy so long m 
absence might merit a watmer gicct- 
mg,’ 

Still I Implied boi, and the baro 
net became irritated — 

** * Come, foiDUp Reginald,* lif* 
continued— -endeavoutiiig to concial 
his nsiug cliofer hnd the gemblaucc 
of aiiectra fainilianty-*-* why will you 
uot speak to me, to your old friend, 
and,’ lowering his voice, ‘to the 
onfy witness of your ciime. Con^e, 
be not so churlish with me , 1 have 
not forgotten former times, and you 
M M ftbtttary^ lfi 25 . 


iriy pi'ktols wifii me, foi f rnver 
uuuiuid, aid hid driwii one from 
the pc lie h foi the pur{ o c oi shootiug 
my i ictJ 11 already h»d I piestiitt.d 
it, when a bciutiiul crcatuii. came 
bounding along the patfi in childish 
glee towards Sir Talbot, and addressed 
him With all the fond endearment of 
a daughter. T hi 1 looked upon death 
m iiiiny shaiics , I hid stiangled the 
hungry wolt i*. In- had closed my 
path , 1 had < tushed the venomous 
siipent IS he spi uig to «ling me , and 
I hid be den to the ea.itli tlie Indian 
as hi lu h d to slay me in the forest, 
but 1 could not murdei m thepre 
sence of so fair and innocent a beings 
and turned away m terror. 

** I have told my tale, and have 
nothug now to solace or to cheer 
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lofc'* I look , . 

Midvmy esulidfa^U^ ip mimble, 
th^i ] seek to^ii^ll myself m the 
company of those ^retches v^ho are 
Ikotaisturbed by the e dismal terbr cl- 
ings, which arc ds d dtixioti to ne 
How long 1 shall continue to linger 
^us m misery 1 cannot tell, but 
my shoit s]jan may soon be 
closed. 1 have often thought,” 
continued this cNtraordinary mai\, 
**that we have less controul o\^i our 
fate than «vg ought to have« and that 
eome evil destiny dogs us through 
life and piiisucs us to perdition. Hut 
do you, IiLdcnc, 1 btseech you, take 
council from my avoids, and earning 
froir my conduct. RememHr thet 
one rash itid iiitempiiate action may 
involve you lor ever lu a scries of 
calamities, which no subscciiicnt sor- 
row or n pentance can ever expnte , 
and that it mav iciidtr vou even hke 
me, a mi«>et bk, hcaitbiok^n, and 
abandoned crcViiu * ” 

The W indi re i cc isc d his narr itive, 
to whif h I b d U^tc ned throu^nout 
with the must lulciisc interest , and if 
I had aliLddy looked upon him with 
awe, 1 icgardm him now w ith a double 
portion of intercut. 1 cannot well ac- 
count for the pnviciful influence which 
he possessed over my ft clings, nor 
la It necessary, pci haps, that 1 should 
but I never listened with more atten- 
tion to the words of any person than 
I did to those of this extraordinary 
man. There viasa iasciiiation in Ins 
demeanor, which positively cm haincd 
my mind 1 had not ibe power of 
exerci^'ing my faculties, so completely 
was I awed and captoated with the 
Wandc-cr But when he pel^uad«d 
me to return to Caeitrevor 1 peicnip- 
tonly refused to do so , for my pride, 
fool that I was, would not permit me 
to humble myself U lore Sir lalbot 
Irtvor. 

ihc grey dawn of morning had 
already appeared m the cast, befoie 
our intervK w wa^i at an end , and the 
Chief then conducted me to a snull 
anti-room, wheic a rude couch, lormcd 
ofleavt« and diied grass, conalituUd 
no unwelcum support to my tired and 
aching linib^ 1 slept long and soundly, 



my alumbens |iul now 
that I woa awake he wouli}Gopfe&i|r!th 
me as to Jbe best method of Wbto (be 
neighb6aitbood, such was my firm < 
detemunatioh of proceeding on my i 
way iLi&ndon* 

t*ThM^ our people,” he siid, •• fi#H 
set out for ‘•Sbr^sburV this eyeing} 
and by aobmitutig to a mMiguiie^^ 
you can accompany tfaem^tlr pMct 
safely. They go as Jpedlank sM thair 
assumed vocation ivA ensure them 
pleasing welcome U all t 
houses on the roed. In theiqj 
let me provide for your pn 
sities, take this purse,” and 
my hands a leather pouch, set 

Well filled with money, “ it wJl^ ^ 

fer awhile, na\. I must have nd refill 
sal It 18 lionestiy obtained, and can- 
not be devoted toabeitt i purpbhothan 
to the sue cour of the unfortunate. You 
will re tell Sinew sbuxy tp-mojrrofw even- 
ing, then you may part with your com- 
panions, who will I roctrd to execute 
their several commisaions, while you 
will repair to the house of an old^glip, 
ver\ convenient friend of mine» whU 
will give you the necessary instmc^^ 
re&p^ tiiig your future progress. Thw 
letter will explain to him all thatli^ 
necessary, and 1 have ventured to 
chiislen you anew. I have not called 
you Frederic Anwyl, but Owen 
Oliver, by whlhh name alone you 
must, of course, be* known to Shoren 
Roberts. Your conductors will see 
you safe under his protection^ and if* 
you still pcisist in youi det^mma* 
bon of visitin.; London, expect to see 
tne there in two or three inn|Ddba all^ 
thii. And now it will be Hjetjo^y that 
youttke some refreshment^ Aadje 
wOUito, and in less than afllmoit oor 
pedlars will be stirring ** t n ^ 

So saying, he led me into the mee|l 
ytrhere we sat the preceding night, apA* 

placed befoto me a sayonry i * 

pott jge. Havntg toy 

procttded 
journey, 
up laa 1 , , 
plied by 
sers cut 
and a 
which. 



mess of 
toy meal, I 
ji( for my 
werepackedi 
their place eitp- 
wootien tfow- 
a ragged coat, 
exe wai&tooat, 
wanted a por- 


80 soundly, 11 deed, that it was con-^tion of the nm, rendered me a very 
•idei ably past mid day before I awoke; personable p^ar. Thus accoutred, 
and when 1 dfl awake, 1 found the and moynw upon an ass, 1 quitted 
Wanderer sitting by the side of mf the ruined castle of Rhiwoedog, on my 
couch. He had been watching me for way to the lowfi of Shrewsbury, 
some lime^ he oanl, and enjojing tlie 



^PAPTER v! ’ 

low<*bQm lu»Uuii«« er 
flan on tte* g£rea«Oard * nothing she 
^ aoea or seems 

« Bnt soHHdd of aoroethiiig gteafef ttnii 

Teonas Iqj^ this plaoe. 

1 SHA«srja4)liJt. 

WlihtiiMWTOttng hearts leap light and 
«aj?* 

Whet thaws the frqirt of dotage fprer ? 
’^atj^ianns in teamilsge and tow n ^ 
’T^XfOMdlieh ^no\|be world anon 
Imers* ttjrstoto go 

hi\^WMii4night through winteis 

4^nd Ju^ as ReaTen's divinest star, 
ThollWW light that shines afar. 

Alibh Cokmnoham. 

We toached Shrtws^ury without 
any adventure worthy of narration, 
and I patted from my companions, 
who bad behaved to me with the most 
diiitant respect during our journey, 
and went on my wa 3 . with my bundle 
fO my hand, toward the habitation of 
SiOfOn Roberts 

Thia important and interesting per- 
ionage resided m a street, svbich, if I 
remembw nghily, was called Poole- 
street, it was by the side of the Severn, 
at the western extremity of the town, 
and not far from the WeUh Budge. 

I found the house without difficulty, 
for the proprietor seemed to be well 
known in the miehbourhood, and, 
’knocking at the door, waited with 
some anxiety for the appearance of 
my pew acquaintance. The door was 
opened# no4 however bv Shorep 
Mis, M by a beautiful bladft^<d 
gurl, aohnt seventeen or eighteen years 
of age^ who started and changed co- 
lour at the rtpul&ive and ragged object 
<beforeher, tor night w is approach- 
ing, and 1 was still habitea in my 
travelling habiliments. 

Wha^ Is your wi}l, young man,*’ 
sheaskect hevuyg rehpvered m some 
measu'-efrQtn h^wmnj^*^aiid why 
do yon $^iirb qefet folks at such un- 
seasonable houn^tTMy lather, I trow, 
will be iH-pteasj(ld with ^rour corn- 
el presented my eredentiais, in an- , 
swer to this uncourteous salutation. 


baviour of tl^^^ 
immediately ini ited 


bUoii, howev^ 
0ion in the be- 
an damsel, she 
I into tlih houses 


and desiring me to follow her to her 
fathci, tripped along a dark nairow 
pas&aee,and UNheredineinto a gloomy 


pas&a^,and ushered mointo a gloomy 
low roofed apartment^ Whete at ibi 
farthest extremity, I found Shoren 
Roberts deeply cigasrtd with a poii- 
dLrnis rm cattii volume, 

Mr. Uobei ts w is a \ try •strange look- 
ing pusoiiogc. Hi^ exceedingly di- 
minutive btdti-, to which his hCfid boro 
a most huge piopoition, was not at 
all improve bv the uncouth fashion 
and coaise quality of his clothes nor 
were his hard, stingy, money sci aping 
features inu( h a sistcd in the way m 
ornament by a pair of lirgi black 
horn spe< talks. He was a perfect 
pejrsonificationofavaiicc,and I augured 
any thing but a favourable it-ce]>tion 
from an object so little fascinating 
He regarded me, as I enteicd, with a 
sharp xcnitmuing glance, and re- 
ceived hi$ daughtci s communication 
with a chaili-h giunt He took tiie 
letter, however, somewhat eagerly, and 
having read it, addiessed me with. 
Well, young man, and so you are 
acquainted with my good friend, Mr. 
Vaughan, and are not a beggarly gip. 
sy-coy, as your unseemly apparel 
would testify And how did you 
leave my old fnend, Mr. Oliver ? ” 
*^You mistake. Sir, my name is— *’ 
** Oliver, to be suic,'' interrupted 
Shoren, Owen Oliver. Do not fear 
to trust me with your name 1 know 
my business too well to babble about 
It. Bcbidis Reginald his told me all 
about you ; that yi ii irc going to Lon- 
don, and that you are to stay with me 
as long as you pic ise. Riginald agiee^ 
ing by this letter, to dcfriy all the 
expences of youi board, so you need 
not fear to (rust me vith your name 
at least, Mr. Olivet.** 

I bad forgotten my aiiangemeot wcth 
the Wanderer 111 this* p irtirular, and 
was glad to hnd th it 1 had not inad- 
sertently divulgi*d my real name to 
Mr. RoU ts. I lequiesi ed, therefore, 
m the tril} of withholding from him 
my name, and arknowka jed that it 
wasOliser 


saying at the same Ii0w» that I come ^ ** If you mean to make a fnend of 
from Merionethsliii^’ With^h letter to roe, Mr. Oliver,” said he, “you will 
Mr. Robeits, from Vaughan s net hide these tnfles from me, 1 can- 

but if roy presence was really intrusive not bear deceit, and it never sits well 
J would willingly seek some other upon young shouldere/ You had bet- 



j youra^rawiffe IflSJ a 
Slleo wilbrahoY^you to your 
and you WiTl find supper 
'/i^dy in an hour.** 

•^•'£flen 'accordingly conducted me to 
■ a araali room^ the window of which 
looked out towards the Severn, and' I 
found in it a bed, a table, and two or 

• three chairs. Tlie walls were hung 
with dark red cloth, in which the roothb 
had made most woful devastation, and 
the floor was of black and welbpolish- 

oak. The bod, howev'efjSvas a com- 
fortable one, and the linen exceedingly 
flne and clean. 

•‘This is our best r<iom, sir/* said 
Ellen, as she opened the door for me, 

, '^andwecallitReginahVs room, for he 
alw^ays sleeps here when he comes to 
town ; ’* and with a look of mingled 
curiosity and respect, my pretty attend- 
ant left me to myself, and I proceeded 
forthwith to equip myself ill iity usual 
dress. 

As I drew my coat from the bundle 
which 1 had brought wifli'^'me, the 
purse, or rathertbc leather bag, which 
theWanderer had given me, fell ^ the 
floor, and to my surprise, 1 found' that 
it contained money, in gold and silver 
coins, to a much larger amount than 1 
had ever suspected. 1 was at first 
irresolute as to the propriety of keep- 
ing all this wealth, but with the deter- 
mination of repaying it at some future 
and more fortunate period, and cal- 
culating, for once in my life, wisely, 
upon the necessity I might have for it 
when in London, 1 resolved to retain 
the whole ; and taking a few pieces 
of silver and a guinea or two from the .. . 
bag, 1 deposited the remainder under- ^ 
my pillow. 

* Having completed my equipment, 

I proceeded fo join my host; and, 
after encountering many stumbling 
blocks in the; passage, reached in 





[..had been originally ushered. I 
found Shoren Hoberts waiting with, 
i ;;^qyi^ence for his evening meal, while ^ 
Ifts' pretty dark eyed daughter .was 
'bmtling about to prepare a more than 
. usually sumptuous supper in honour 
of their, guest I was a little sur- < 
prised at all this preparation, becaum 
1 hiiid conceived from theappesQF^s. 
,of my host, that no ordinary occur- ' 
•'renen would have induced him . to 
change "his'.cvfslomary mode of living 
it re^^bmd no very wonderfin 


ascferl„..._ 

, '^i^'c4. 

aid he, ** is< the son 
firUndJ, - 

, re, .withn^V ' ’ ‘ 

, y,-and, in ^ 

wpuldfibtot me.^'4;iSo fbs|v 
tial supper of bniji^oaponl 
ale,— not forgeCifeij ^ dish, 
mery, prepared,4l^^^e 
Ellen herself— ^i4s to , 
e!itirely to the careful 
Heginald Vau^au, 
hospitable feeling on the-] 

Shoren Koberts. 

A[!pparance has a 
fluence upon man kind * aud %f 
now that I hod become Sf.>‘:;)ewhS 
christianized — as my host termed it, 
that I was considered a much greater 
personage than when I stood in that 
very room, only an hour ago,-'hahitjed 
like a gipsy-boy; although, 
same time, Mr. Koberfs. miist^^.^ 
known that I was only in:db^i^V 
Ellen, too, looked on me jwith aitMidW;. 
glance, and 1 fouhd that I because all '; 
object of particular attention to thi| 
kind and artless girl. Perhaps I felt' 
her courtesy more vividly from my 
friendless— -and, 1 may say, forlorn 
condition; for certain it is, that al) 
tlie little nameless assiduities which^ 
woman knows so well how to exercise 
—more especially towards k stranget,^' 
—were bestowed upon meby^ 

* .lyith a tender cagemetl^^lii^,.^ 
their sincerity, 

sws me with a Y.e!!ry.Si.i- . . . 

my fair entertain^V^l^^i/it.:' 
Miq^''however, be iinaginedrm1|r'W^ 
vain enough to suppose, 
more powerful motive than ' 

vility and goodne^ crf'hS ^ 
prompted' iril' this. JiiU^lj^n 
part of Elleh^ ‘ 



,^^>^ferfbws, and 
;:1[3lbw-creature. 
>ly fatigued with 
ired early to bed ;, 
time since 1 left 
I ei^ril^ed that dreadful dc^ 
pression of spkdt^ which has at length 
undermined my 'strength, and worn 







* ll then, in the 
siTen^^ tolilude ot my oWil cr, 
,<that tweeted for the first time upon 
t])e insh etep T»birh I bad taken, and 
If waa then that the form of my be* 
loved Catherine appeared to my ima- 
gmatiODj^^-^iiot flowing with health 
and blqfipificafl^ oa I had seal her 
hitner(6,-r-*but bowed dot^n with aor- 
ioW;-^pibing in hopeless wretched- 
ness yj^ d imianting, but not up 
lt|{fidB|^ my ti^lesa, unfeehnp, and 
nSKb^joSiwerlion Many a scene of 
fOitM|Jhappiriess ro^np before njf*, 
Mjittd M Bthy a tender woid — ^almost un- 
bemHktmmdst the common occur* 
rene^bf life— now iGcnrrcd to my 
r^llaqifioa with all the painful in- 
tenii^ of departed happiness. ^]y 
temp^ throlihed almost andiUly — 
my Dram seemed on fire,— ‘uid Ihlt 
that horrible constiiction about the 
heart, which is so familnr to those 
who has*e son owed deeply, Sud- 
4enly the remembrance of my inter* 
>&w'wHh Catherine m the garden 
Oame into my mind, and I paosion itely 
foressed to tny lips tin lic'iutilul lock ot 
nair, which min^ ronud m> mck 
1 upended by a iibbon. it was then 
^hat 1 expenenced that soothing in- 
Alienee, which a recollection ot that 
most blissful scene always poured upon 
my troubled splll^ and 1 wept bitterly 
as I thought ot Catherine's tender 
trembbng and contusion as she 
listened to my passionate confession, 
abd as she told me with all the sin- 
cerity of maidenly atTection, her true 
^and IfiSbng love tor me. Ihe Mtds 
Of tha Wanderer, too, vibrated tpoa 
my eat Remember that oiUe rash 
^^and intemperate action may ittvolva 
you for ever in a series of calamities, 
winch no subsequent sorrow or re- 
pentance can ever expiate , and that 
it may rendei you — even like me — a 
mi|iBTabl& heart-broken, and aban* 
dotted cr»Utmr’«-*^d 1 felt that I 
was^ iqditedf m tjateast* and that 1 
bed myself, a * 

deep ccirodmg, aim consuming mi- 

^'^ut exhaud^ nature must be re- 
cruited, and worp out with weeping 
1 atlcn{,th siitik into a gentle slumber; 
hut my mind was t^tti actively en- 
caged. At one monmt, 1 was wan- 
dejnng carelessly about the woods 
round Caertrevor with Catherine by 
my side, at another, I was m the 



^ citlewHh 

jtdd Vadgfhm; then again at 
Ca&rtrevte with thestcrn and unbend- 
ing bfironm At lasit a s^lt and most 
melodious strain of music leached 
as I thought, and 1 was suddenly 
transpoited into the drawihg-room at 
Caeitrevor, with the saiHiB gay com- 
pany as 1 «dw there on that memor- 
able evening which I love to think of. 
Catlu*^ t e was at her harp, and with a 
wild,iinical ju^ojsfiess, she played all 
my favourite air«, and I — oh what a 
mockery was this! — was as gay of 
beait, and as meiiy as theyl-^i# 
But this bright scene vaDl^hed-iall 
wa<i daik, and Cathenoe and I only 
remauuHl T1 e si uail uf the faaip 
died away, and a rich voice broke 
through the tiiick gloom in oiu of 
tho&e Ucantifully tcnd<.i airs which 
arc sung among the niountam-pcasants 
of Menouelhshire. 

But I dreamt no longer. I had. 
giadually awoke, and although I was' 
still in Short n Roberts's scantily 
furnished bed-room, yet I heard the 
music at a distanci , and could plainly 
dHtmguish the words ol the song. 
Presently the singei ceased, and tlun 
commenced his vtiain again to the 
air ot •i Fentra Given,' a song I had 
often beaid, as it was a great favounte 
with all the young mountaineers. The 
air IS exccpuingly simple and pretty, 
and the words, which I Uicii heard, 
seemed composed for the oocasiotu 
They are as follows. 

bOVG. 

The Summer’s n)s> d.iwo, 

Ellen dear ; 

Doth swee gild tb'« law n, 

fllen dear: 

The lork s first son^ eDbanres 
Aurora’b gentle irluuces. 

As brightly Sol adsances 

Ellen dear. ^ 

’Tis Nature’s bloom of joiifh, 

Ellen dear, • 

Her ffiiileleu lookof tniib, 

Ellen dear; 
Young2Seph>i now di^loses, 

Uib light w ing on sweet ruses. 

Where nil night he reposes, 

Ellen dear. 

Then bid the slumbers fly, 

Ellen dear. 

That seels tb> bngbt bkitk e>e, 

Ellen dear 

To see the San shine earl}. 

Come rove 3 on mountain cheerl) , 

With him that loves thee doarh, 

Ellen dear! 




l|bf «og^ I 

voice of.EHen.^Robtrtis in 
■ COBVi^m^ion with som^ oi)^.'heii(:afh 
Ite .window. 

'^^‘ Hushf hush I David dear,*’ said 
the damsel;, You will wake the 
' strange gtsBtjleiEDan who is sleeping in 
the back bed-room. My father, too, 

I fear .vill hear you. 1 cannot come 
to you this inornitig, David ; indeed ‘ 

^ 1 cannot.*' ' 

•* Nay, say not so, my sweet Ellen,” 
said the swain $ be tint so cruel. I 
Chtiye^> been w'aiting here since rua>rise 
fik'jbne glance of your bright eye, and' 
for one sweet kiss of your ruby lips : 
and, Ellen dear, were you so very ^ 
much engaged with this strange gen- 
tleman, that you could not come to 
me last evening, as you promised ?'* 
Yes, indeed, indeed I was, David : 
and father was so cross and so pettish, 
that be would not let me stu^out after 
nightfall. But do not stay here, dear 
David. If the stranger should tell my 
lather that you have been hm ; what 
will become of me ?*’ 

Never fear, Ellen. The stranger* 

1 hear, is a young man — a hant^^e 
young man, Ellen ; and if he lias ever 
loved fair lady, will he tell tales of 
true lovers, think you ? Oh !* no, he 
will scorn to do that. But if you 
really wish me away, say but the 
word, and I will go : but you must 
. first promise to meet me this evening 
on the Quarry at eight o'clock ; promise 
• this, dear Ellen, and 1 will part con- 
tent^.** 

. ** I will promise, then , 'and 1 will 
be under the old lime tree by the 
hour you have named.’* 

** Farewell, then, dearest Ellen, 1 
t^ll expect you at eight.” 

•« Farewell 1 dear David,” responded 
Ellen ; and the plashing of oars inti- 
mated that tlie . happy David had 
parted from hU mistres^ no doubt 
full of the pleasing anticipation oC, . 
the promised interview.. 

1 felt a good deal interested in the^ * 
welfiue of these aliectionate lovers^’ 
From what 1 had heard, 1 was very 
Buie that they loved each other sin- 
cerely^ and it was equally evident 
that the crabbed father was aveiM to 
, their attachment. 1 had a very great/ 
^Ssiie, thereto^ to befriend. their 
Inid no small ..wish to becom&.^k^' 
^quainted with Mr. David, wboibi: t 
had pictured to myself as ' a spirit^,' 
warm-hearted, gallant young fellow* 



, . 

' lay'^'tupU^hDg u^n 
melhqd^..<of, e^i^ng tny. pu 
this clock pf j 


bourliSg^ys£aiiq1^ struck, . seveuW 





leigb-^ 



whh^ m^jmoit aihd unquiei slumber., v 
Havin^idtt»Bed;.my3elf^:i,Xil^ Mie; 
coiniDim sitting roUjnsKMv^tbe Jho 
and found Elletf 

engage in arranpng the;.mrn^^^^ 
She gieeled me civil 

and eiiquirerl kfod^lf * 
well and comforttA^^' 

Quite so,!f I answen, 
to your kind care, EU<^a* 
am 1 to thank for the fine;> 

' 1 heard on the river fois mp 
knew not that your Severn 
w'cre such swtvt songsterSi’* 

"Music, Sir!” echoed 
girl,*" 1 — I — ^heard iic (snusie!! 
and a deep blush overspread her P^tty ^ 
features as- she stominered her>repl||r. 

" Did you not, Ellen ?” I 
continued ; " and yet the slng^ 
sweetly, too ; and some one wa 
he would wake the strange 
who might in that case..he^;. 
than was intended for bis ear,y. 
may be mistaken Ellen it 
have been a dream— -a-r-** , 

" Sir! Mr. Oliver!” exclaimed ths 
agitated girl in a hurried and con:^ 
fused nianucr; and then, bursting 
tears, she said, " O Sir! you .^era.; 
awake then, and heard all! but^o 
not^^lo not tell my father I** , 

" /, tell your father, Ellen ! . 
no, — fear not. I am not. 
will tfiK tales of true fpipm; 
upy^ tears, and tell n^ .wj 
father Will not countenaniM-w^ 
teiition of your lover. 
mP your confidant, Elleii 
keep a secret, and may be of sqtvice. 
you in this matter.” 

Ellen seemed, somewhat 
at my impertinence, but 
that she was not very 
After a 
^ dared 

4his the 'Quarry* 

RcmemberT? famw**. You are to. 

-u'i' ' ^ 

Ellaa.blinM aiid hung down hefir 
head WeU thaf ,” she mid, ate ». 
paute^^ ** as ybti khow so much, 1 will 





I (d 


ten yoQ the teai;* nul the theh 
ibrmed that David and she had Qiie^ i IBnukj have doubtleN 

lovipdeahh' other since they vere observed a large and luxunaat lime 

children; that David’s lather, who Mas tree^ which, unllKe that species of 
a heeteiiaat m the army, had beta tree in general, shoots out its branches 
woonded^in the fields and had retired in a variety of coptoited and gro- 

upon a pension , that his ad^ tesque forms. This was a favourite 

had, some time a^, become ember- trystingtree with allgrateAd loversy— 
ratsed, and that be was now in prison tor, like the mulberry tree which was 
at the aud of her own father, for a ^ed with the blood of the beautiful 

•iim somewhat exceeding a hundred Thisbe, this also had imbibed its 

jj^unds; and that David, who had deculiai luxuriance fromthe ashes of a 

hirsd -hmuelf asjk oleik m a laige Iiaplcsb and lovelorn virgin: so, at least, 

wodlitit fiictory in the town, was said tradition, and tew were unwrllum 

eddea^nhng to make up the sum, an 1 to believe the lact. It was under A6 

bad| iibihe course of the last two yeats, tree then, that Lllen met her lover t 

snee^ad in saving more than halt, and although unseen by either, 1 wit- 

dedorang^ at the same time, as much newed their meeting and saw the 

ascoidd be spared from the pension bright smile of delight whuh beamed 

by wlnoh his fattier and mother were over tht fice oi Da\id as he pressed 

suppoited. ^ My lather," continued the hand ot the blushing giil and led 

Ellen, **ha8 often told me not to her gently down the Quaiiy. 

thmkof David, who is so poor, and so They piesently retiirnul, and ad- 
proud but t love him too well ever vancecltowaids me. Da\id,to whom 

CO foiget him, and we hopi, when Ellen had rel itcd all that had parsed, 

i Mra Middleton’s debt is paid, that held out his hand to me [as he drew 

Ibme^og' may turn out to our ad- near, and grasped mine fen ently as he 

Wantage; and that my lather will not thanked me lor my kind solicitude, 

inok With such contempt upon poor and then, with all the unreserved and 

David and his family confiding freedom of youth, we became 

Mymindtlhavesaid, was sensitive; intimate in an instant. We walked 
and like all othei sensitive minds, up and down the Quarry till long 
easily influenced by accidental cir- after night-fall , and befoie we parted 

eumstances. On the night before, my we h*id arianged, to our mutual satis- 
fpirits were weighed down with misery faction, respecting the release of 
and despair , but now the adventure Das id’s father. The affection ite son 
I have related had turned my thoughts had already amassed nearly seventy 
into another channel, and entnely pounds, and I was to lend him the re 
dispelled the gloom which hoseied mainder (for he would icccivc it upon 
ovei me. 1 thought now only of these no other terms) to he repaid by instal- 
ftitbfiil lovers, and of the possibility ments, and the next day waste be the 
of bdHending their cause 1 hfid b^ last of Mr Middleton’s imprisonment 
come deeply interested in thetr lie|)- What a happy evening was this to me * 
pmess^aqd 1 am not ashamed to cCA- I had entcied with so much ardour 
less that this sudden solicitude was in into the plan of these fond and faithful 
a great measure excited by the artless lovers, that the favouiable result was 
beauty of Ellen Kobcits. 1 knew what almost as gratifying to me as it could 
It waoto'love, and I could easily pi - be to them, and 1 expeiienccd to the 
ture to myself the hoirible toituicof full that blessed gratification which 
a hopeless attachment. 1 wuted, follows the peiformaiiee of a good and 
tbaremre, vntb no inconsiderable benetolent action My spirits were 
anxiety wr the appVoach of evening, light and elistic, nnd when I looked 
happy in the mekOdxpectation of being upon Ellen’s hippy face, I could not 
able to forward the guileless wishes of but rejoice that 1 had been in some 
Ellen and her love*. ^ degiec instinmental to her happiness. 

The iqipolnted hour at len^h I thought of Catherine, it is true, but 
arrived, aim Ellen set out on her I thought of her only, as with one of 
expedition, leaving me to follow at my lici angelic smiles she witnessed with 
leisure, that she might prepare for my pioud delieht the benevolence of her 
introduction to David Middleton-— ' lover — and her piesence and appro- 


led in- iff that beaulIRlfM 


mnade called the 
ly have doubtleN 


Every body who has visited Shrews* 
bury,must have enjoyed aneveningwalk 


bition WLie only wanting to render 
this the happiest da\ of my life 



'f 

Bttt if mefely ebmaienceinenc attraed^ in^i 


of Cbii aclirentqfe , could impart so 
iBiucli pleasure, what must its 
Most happy termination have done I 
(fUirty years have passed by since the 
time of winch 1 «ui now boeaking ; but 
amidst all the misery and gloom and 
despair of this long, long period — the 
memory of that event has beamed 
upon me, and dispelled for awhile the 
oppressive darknes's of my mind. ,l 
have thought of it again and again,- 
and although almost maddened with 
mental agony— although my heart has 
long since become scared with afllic- 
tion, and all my prospects of earthly 
happiness blighted — ^yct amidst all my 
sadness, I have felt convinced that 


attadied, impifcedl (ipon aeconipanying 
me part of the wiqt on the morrow^ 
a d^CecipinaUoa too agrMible to 
mySelf to oeeafion any veiy violent^ 
opp^doapanx PvrL 
The tdfeedem^of youth are ducdle^ 
aed easily ntfluenced. The heart, 
before it expeHenees the Mttemess of 
confidence abased, /im Jid^shiir 
misapplied, is open to afit fiiwounm 
and pleasing impressiohs. tTntouched 
by treachery and auwounded by the 
artifices of those Wlu> prey updti die 
kind-hearted and the credtSetU^U 
reposes its confidence tvithout eppre* 
hension of evil to foUow-Hadd lover' 
to shaic with others the khsifoiOfiices 
of goodwill and affertion. ' Soitwtis 


there were at least two individuals with me, and my shoit residence at 
who sometimes thought of Frederic Shrewsbury had lasted long eiaCM]ig|bio 
Anwyl,and offered up pravers for his occasion no trifling icgr«*t at '‘Mating 
happiness : and this, indeed, has been with the two or three indmduals 
a comfort and a consolation to me. which that short residence had intro- 


^ell ; Mr. Middleton was liberated; 
and I was for once happy. So, too, 
Were Ellen and David ; and shall I 
be derided for saying that I shed a 
tear of ungovernable pleasure as the 

E iteful father grasped me fay the 
nd, and implored a blessing upon 
thehead of his benefactor. Some may 
deem me weak and silly, and some 
romantic and sentimental, but the 


duced tome. But 1 felt more concetn 
at parting with Ellen Roberts than 
with any one else, and I believe Imt^ i 
venture to say, that she did not w$» 
ness, with any very great oom|flacen,(^ 
the departure of one, whom she bai 
learnt to esteem from seeing only tim 
brighter part of his character. If) 
am not mistaken, even Shoren himi^ 
self would rather that I bad tarried 


deep delight of that most happy mo- 
ment will afford ample a^nement 
fbr^ all the jeers of unsj mpathising 
indifihrence. 1 felt that I had con- 
fenred^ indescribable happiness upon 
an amiable family — and 1 was gnitified. 
Nor was niy giatification diminished, 
when, some two or three years after- 
wards, I heard by chance that David 
and Ellen were married, and that Mr. 
Middleton had, thiough the interest 
of some friends, proem ed a situation 
of comfortable competency. 

I did not remain at Shrewsbury 
long after this visit. Travelling was 
in those daysa matter of much greater 
moment and deliberation than it is 
no4v,andIwa« glad to embiace the 
first opportunity which offered of 
joumcying to London. Some fiiends 
of Mr. Roberts were going thither, and 
as all {ourneys of any extent in that 
part of the country were performed 
either on hoiseback or in postchaises, 
wn chose the former plan, and set 
six. David Middleton 
and h» father spent the last evening 
with me at Shrewsbury ; and the fbi^ 
filer, to whom I had become really 


with him a while longerr^whether 
from motives of lucre, or from pure 
hospitality, I knew not ; — ^buttuere 
was certainly an appearance of kind- 
ness in his manner to me at parting, 
which led me to imagine it may 
somewhat presumptuously— 4bat be 
was more than usually ino\eA 
^ * Good-bje, Mr. Oiivir,” said he, 
as he shook me somewhat heartily by 
the hand — ** Good-bye.— Remember 
if ever you come to Shi ewsbu|T again, 
Shoren Robeits will be glad to aee 
you. I do not say so out of apfnpU- 
ment, Mr. Oliver, but because'*! itaff 
be glad to see you,” — and so saying, 
he held the stirrup while ! mounted, 
and again bho<dbtfiel:y the hand. I 
was die more pUs^ted wiih tiiis, 
because itwHSMi|eim«tcd,"andhecau8e 
it -mpUed^^aa )C unoonsciout 

influence ttiy pan over the rigid 
and grovemng mind ofmy host 
But Ellen^ conduct pl&sed me ftin 
snore. Just m I was gcni^ to set oflt 
she drew me on one bidcLund with 
many apolo^es for the liberQr she 
was about to take, solicited my accept 
tance of a bfifidseme ring^ containing 
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a portion of her lover’s hair, wreathed 
with BOBie of her own, in remembrance 
of th^ gratitude for my kindness. 
** We thought/' she said « that you 
would like some memorial of those 
to whom you have been so kind, ~ 
for we may never see each other 
again ; and this will leinind >ou, per- 
haps, of those who will never fbraet 
you. Wear then, for JDavid's sake 
and mine ; and when you look upon 
it, tliinkof those wlaomyou have made 
so happy, and so gratenil.” 

1 took the ring highly pleased wii'i 
this proof of their gratitude, and 

f iressins a parting kiss upon the sweet 
ips of Ellen Roberts, I mounted niy 
horse, rode on with David to tlic Tal- 
bot, where I had arranged to meet 
loy fellow-travellers, and was speedily 
on my way to the mighty metropolis 
of England. 

CHAPTER VL 

The rain-bow's losely in <lie Enstern 
cloud, 

The rose is beanieoiis on the tender 
thorn ; 

Sw'eetislbe evening ray from purple shroud , 

' Aihlsweettlieoiientblusliesofthe morn ; 
Sweater than all the beauties tlmla lorn 
The (emale ibrm in >outh iind maiden 
bloom ! 

Oh ! why should passion ever man suborn 
To work tbe sweetest Hosier of natures 
doom. 

And east o’er all herjojsa veil of cheerless 
gloom ! 

Oh ! fragile flower ' that blo^tsomh but 
to fade ; 

One slip recover}' or recall defies ; 

Thoo walkest thedizz) verge with steps 
umtald, 

Fair ns the habitants of }onder skies > 
Like theintbou fallest lies er more tonse! 
Oh! fragile flower! for thee niy hem t*s 
In paiii : 

Hepl} a world is bid from mortal e}es. 
Where thou ina}st smile in purity 
again. 

And shine in viigln bloom that ever will 
remain. 

iitwtitd in Hogg*8 Winter Lvenirg Tales. 

Those who have, like myself, visited 
London for the first time, 5t a period 
whea-Clieir thoughu and feelings were 
glowing with all the intensity of dawn- 
ing manhood, can easily picture to 
themselves the emotions which 1 felt^ 
as 1 drew near to that immense and 
confused mass of buildings whidi com- 
pose the Great Cits Ms’soune 
Jb: Af. FiSruaru, Xhi. 


imarination had cfeati^ many strange 
and splendid phantaaies respect ng 
the pomp, wealth, and magnificence 
of the capital ; and although 1 was 
not prepared to tread upon gold and 
precious stones, } 0 t I expected to 
behold a splendour nearly equal to 
that so gorgeously described as for- 
merly appertaining to the rich and 
luxurious cities of the Eastern World. 
RTit intii'pcndenlly of these immode- 
rate e\pec • atioiis,tiiy mind was excited 
by thchojic perhaps J should say, 
by the preseiuimeut of discovering my 
parents 7'his had ocraaionnlly buoy- 
ed up my spirits in a greater or less 
degree ever since niy rash departure 
from Caertrevor; and as we rode gen- 
tly along Oxford-street, I uH/cdoii 
the thick accumulation ot Iniildings on 
my right, and on the green fields w hicli 
momentarily appeared through the 
opening between the 6calter<‘dhiuc«cs 
on tlieicfl with an emotion altogether 
inseparable from the encouraging 
anticipation; and it was not till we 
had reached Holhorn that the bustle 
and uproar which prevailed, made any 
sensible impression upon me. 

Our destination was the Eu'l an I 
Mouth mil, in Eull and Mouth-^Htree', 
a house* much frequented in those 
days by all travellers from the north- 
western parts of the country, and 
about half an hour afler we entered 
London, we rode into the yard ot fhat 
ancient and most lespectable inn. 

1 should have mentioned, that befoie 
I left Shrewsbury, Mr. Roberts bad 
favouied me with a recommendation 
to his own sisttr, who was a widow, 
and who kept a small hosier's shop in 
Goodge-street, Tottenham-couii-road. 

** She is a quiet body," 8.i d Shoren, 
only too good-tcinpcred ; and she 
will board mud lodge you ^cry com- 
fottably, and what is better, very rea- 
sonably.” 

One of my hist objects therefore, 
was to seek Mrb. Wright — ^for so was 
the good widow called— ind to deli- 
ver her brother's letter to lier. On 
the second day aftei my arrival, then, 

1 set out on my excursion to Good.e- 
stieet, and after mauy turnings and 
circuni-anibulatioiis, 1 reached the 
house*, and found Mrs. Wright « mor- 
tal busy,” us she expies'«ed it, witfi a 
shop lull ol customers. She iisheri d 
m(\ howevei, into the litile parlour 
Ifliiiid the riiop, and iiitiu-finu the 
dl^posal of liei eoniiuodihe« to her 
1 
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servant, JtuQy,»came tu inqurc my 

pie Asm e 

Our inlcrvicw s«ion f in cn I 
Mr<. Wri, i< \ ri 1 I ^ / h py 
and piuud lo k r i in a i - 
min ot wiioii If I r !l I ]) kt s> 
hij^hV Shp w s \ iy|.*id ih f liti 
apiit mi 1 unt nil, i d jt 1 

\lOu1d 11< AV ‘Hi I fliv <» «-lic 

viouid f cl 1 1 1 [ciK ) i(, 1 d i I 
me. Iii till (. (j i\ , 111 , ft in> 
arrj\ 1 in J ( ndoii, I \ t h 1 d in 

my IK \ ] (I411 1 , ^vl icli I fi n 1 1 vciy 

runini ii 11 1\ h n (i e \ 

li ini 1 il 1 <> Ics \ MSI ivil, 

I r ni o hf n nKl4\tii l■Jl)d S’lc 
Tnsef i very oiinu il t put it, 
111 i rd, Itr u li 1 bi f , 11 1 1 (.1 

only 1 1 li ip,— 1 r il v« ml I t Ik i i 

full liy the V I'l— i j r- 
abiind inci it p f' i il u ‘ > i , 
it Is ini inuviiit 11 i \(i\ li I 
« 5 |)]iLrf ( t Ilf 1 t fluid 111)*, \ ilh 

Ilf r or nil ill 11 11 i \t ml 11 

t, cd f 1/ f t ♦ h 1 1 n 1 i( 1 iriv 

v£ij 1,11 it d ^ f , ! lit *'1 1 I ' d 

V itu id f i I — ij ( inscri i I 

*'rd 111! i ti V wtie — vhtli 

V f III 1 li iv f r 1 li Stic upon th 

pi 11 <1 1 1 1 \ i1 111 IV ( t ip inof 

A 1 u ( r c fl I 111! si 1 1 1 I lit 

lit r flu 1 I \ h I ( t ( ‘ 1 1 n < 1 uil V 

1 d f Im null' iff Pill 

I n \ bi lo c li I ] 1, I fl 1 lu^ 1 i i 

rn li f i < f s ( I ic id i mi^ 

foi 1w ) lo ^ 1 id im t iii\ on \t im. 

I I cl) 1 h M 1 d M < IS i\il II p 

pid 11 10 til it 111 \iti nth 

ta ti j >oisiu<!sfi \oijlli Is \ IIP 
into thi luoi sfilit pit I u IS if n i 
luiu yi I , and tlKy li d lultii vk- 
tiii s tu 1 di ( 1 f.uiiionsd usl^ (n> 
tailid iipfn ihtm i\ tin it titljir 
Bii* this ti 1 ( 1 \ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1) jiiu 

hir ifiiiiti >11 M t}i (h (nc f it t idt ot 
asini(.rci\ pin s 1 1 11 i^iu 1 
Hivm ,fhoutoi , suifcnd hri in, s' i 
ciuld s^mpitliisi witii cth r «]ic 
could i joii f with til ISC th it cli I 
Kjoice, nn 1 \i (p Willi till tint 
Til pt Oflui 1 ) i\c 1 *•( < 11 h r cl j<h]n 
the n ikid, tic hijj^ llic linipiVf 1 id 
VI pni^ 1hi ti ir ot smow liom the 
eyed the iflliikd, iniltin.t o,^mi1i 
a 41111 1 111) triictid i^r H , which piivid 
at 01 1 the MU 1 rity 11 d thi w 1 1 11 oT 
her s h iti ’e. 

^\ltil s I 11 n ixt tl < nt woman, 1 
<01 Id 11 t I it l> lomt itibl but 
I w s t r, itr f 1 fif 111 lunp ) jppy 
A tiriible amu^v icipeiiin^ C ithc- 


ii K — whem I incessantly putured to 

II \stll as pinu)^ m hopclcbs wrttohed- 

iLs,— lieiif bioken, but resigned— 
t I lurid me uncca-inplv, m I not- 
withstanding the «'Ooth I ^ t \iif *1 ftions 
tf my kind hostess— w ho bel a\e 1 1 kc 
a mutlic r to me — I ii und my clt s.nk- 
inp into a stifc ut despondency, 
whcli 1 (oiited ind emouruyed, 
I lb 1 tl n rcfe hd, and it was my 
dll ht tu w niUr to iliin tlx e\f iiin , 
aid tioll ibout %e ictitcd streets 
1 d 1 1 111 th oiit<ikiitv ot the town 

1 Ik t(i iiin iticii of Itiis dcpre^sini^aDd 
iiHi i nithn h 1 } s ouid, I am 
\ ill ( IV 1 1 I 1 , 1 i\c Lien dreadful, 
tia I 1 1 t n V n iiid icieivfd a ncw liu- 
pni e b^ n oirii nmo is unexpected 
a it In f tl 11 1 V 

In I w In tiiuir bt m one of my 
i f u I in c' 1 > ni\ w 111 ' iinp.s 1 h-il 
^.teip I I ) J sen to the ihunic of i 
hup, wli li I nnn v is playing wJli 
riucli t 1 n 1 s V < il s. Ill one of 
thesfji ifh 1 f)\ rl Ireet It 

was i 1 Kill ht, mil a consider- 
ahh mu il 1 i 1 I ns Ind collected 

t til I t ) J M) to the tnmstiel*s 

III I II V 1 1 lb It 1 loved 

niu 1,1 I list ntd wiin dcli^lit 

t » tj 1 Ml 1 I Sc )ti li an cf 
“ Ml n \ t I, V hi h lie liirper 
|hv I V nil 11 h K cling. Bit 
wli t w(i iiiy s iiNutioi s whfTi thi 

I II tiful iiulody Qt ‘ Ar hid y 
Nf») 1 iplttl mv car, in all I's 
M)it nifl th iric tf unIic harmoii/1 
Ilid J 1 in Ihuiuliistiuik, I could 
not hivefilf till uvirp ivvtiing cdect 
ot the shi iV moil leutcly than 1 did 
the hinowin iiuiutnce of Ih it Mmph* 
air. Ivasli ii<fpurtcd m in instant 
to ( I itiivor, iiirl Catherine — the 
bit tl I iiirl bl isM np Catherine — 
w ^ I iiH in ill the rlnims of 
vji 111 h I ))iiit N Oh I how I teasted 
ij 11 1‘ 1 fleliisiM fist-iry *— I clung 

I I tl e idilii ot the squate, aud wi pt 
in swiit aud uncontroulcd emotion 
a the reel lleotiou of that fatal— fatal 
iiigl t ricuiied to my ineirioiy 1 w is 
iwrtv from the crowd, and onlv one 
human being was neir me. this w is 
i femak,«inthcr elegantly dtcN^id, but 
chsjy VI ill d. and at tir>t 1 fhoi ght 
tba< she was one of those unfoi innate 
II atUTf , whom the viiliitiy of nim 
nr then i wn inihsiietion had drncii 
tu a Iih of 811. ind misery, but I 
scon he<rtn to thint othuwisi , for it 
w as evident tn t she had thus with- 





<lri«irn hei'felf fioin Mali i, tl t 
she ttutf^ht indulge im h li\ d i i tli« 
«njrtytLcnt ot tho-e tuj K»ns \Inh 
mu II cwi rr>atc la ‘.ouie minds, m 1 
whuh nrelv "pun^ horn i i»eut 
vh ch has been coirii^ U I b\ dipi tv- 
ity. I could plainly licir iiei ol s 
and she appeiuu s > e\i t i ,^ly 
a^itited^ that m itt i^ion 1 > i am^ in 
con«( queue atiiict 1 , nd 1 kit t r 
her that inteu t uhi It ti e ml rit\ 
of our situitioMs \As hkf I' 1 1 c 4 ik 
The harptr ttiscd lo pi u 1 , 
aftci runnuj^ liMfiii-tis 1 <> <> r 

the strings of hu hup, tli pirhd : Uu 
croud, which 111 n >iM lulitlutl 1 , 
dispersin', in dilkiint uir ctiiiM, hut 
the femal ti 1 nu sMll niiiuid 
ctinding where lu sms, ml i ml 
dtogeth^r unc on&( ms 1 1 t i'» - 
pir*ure ol tlic h n i ulin ml 
afiected hu so \utli 1 s nuiMtiel \ 
She shll soM I 1 and In nbk I 
With emotioi , md ih' uq h thi 
sound ot till 111 1 if i h li 1 loi p* 

since died iua\,th( Utiii ich it 
had engtndti d eoiiti ui (i tn it la 
flmneeupon thv. i^if t 1 mirm ol tlu 
lady. At Ui gth. h lui Vi r, ii viiil 
to recover liom Iiei em Ui ii, ii d, 
gl incmg qun kl> i u u*, sht < I ivc I 
me, and tiK 11 h kuedoi id mm 
opposite duet t < ii, is tli u h i 1 ii I 
ot hiviuj: I) ill V tiliidtiv i *fi u ir 
I follouLil, md \ ( 1 'ilv I viitujK Jar 
“ Vlad tin, 1 s I 1 , « I ti u v* u ii 
ill. Permit ■muriviiddli iilisdvcr 
of jour tin ti ) 1 1 1 f fii i V ii Ji er- 
viiL*., amicoadiut m i li » i ^hi 
stopped su 'dculv, i I tin ii ^ bi* k 
hci \€ii, I i/id ill fl\ u| oil irivtate. 

" Merciful he Util' s i i\ mnel — 

•* thst voii i ' 111 — 11 I i» s Ti 

(leiK Auw\i * ’ II Jiloiii^ Ii 
gare uith iqu lit ^ « 1 si 

before ipo tlw he lunuil ti i n 1 1 "I tn i 
Moin , ni\ T M.cd futiii a o i v, md 
much loi ed dau liti i ' 

What 1 met ling waa. t!i ' —’ll n i 
was a great favorite ft ( iijtinn 
Indeed, two sisters could not li iv 
h tn inou coiihding autl ni tmiifi 
fo t K h t tilt r, aiid'Maiia oi lic,f , 
hid lu t hci mothii — \i •olfui vvi li 
ns it C uitievor. ^he \ is p il ips, 
nioic be iMlituI thanCith line, itl i t 
It w IS c Hilly Sill tint she was, 

and ditiiuly her brillimt diik eve*. 
inipissioiK 1 tiatnrM, and cluttering 
bl t k till , wt re ot i rao»*c comma H 
itig (hint ki than the m Id biP ) irk< 
hi li him ejC'«, 1,0 ii n hi i, uud nuu 


v\h tp i)<^ive countenniKCo C x licr i' 
Tli. ) . Wien I iwt sin \]a n, she 
n Is nMii ' ir »• by Cdh iii' in ilu» 
diiwin., lo )in it ( uifiivor, for she 
\ s t 1 ill tliiMii 11 iihle Tii^hf, 
I I In li me nlKr Iiovr \i.i\ bi lu 
till! sh 1 okid mong all tli t gi, 
mu lit., ml (tnipiiM , but u ' •‘In 
wi nith im, done, iti tuuii all her 
fi t n i I m 1 sti -inge 1 md ' But 
% n is I ( ntihil still, iltlioij h fht 
«lrji m nniiiiv ot htr hi i tv hail 
Livtu {1 leto 1 pdis Vi lilt i UK holy. 
ni (h^ m tnv opmi n, incitas^ 
ndfi ill III diiiiiii hi 1 tJi itfrartion 

i t ll I < h t 111 

Oh, l' ll 11 • si) i \ I ll lu 1, 
alt rs'ehii < iii wh it it ovtud the 
slunk it this uni\( d in tii^— 
how ll h p 1 111 f > { 1 \ il , 1) it — 
slu })iii ii, n I nit 1 i d t f s II i > I 
till I d— -1 i ll VI IV, \ IV nil • I ihit ' 
and a sf il I iig u i d > pi 1 on i i/ 
ll lid is M 111 w I [ I 111 ^ 

“ di ( ll I » I Cl ll I, “ ( J 
(ill, ’*1 111 i * V I y tl is i^jf ll n 
lelv. s ll 1^ v m 'll 1) 

** No, } ic liii — • I jll I #iiri 
iiidy tiuliipa>>- cii / 11 I i| p\ Oh* 
tint T n is (ill it 1 lu V lilt in\ ^ o 

p nn i ithii * i (I 1 II 1 > 1)1 • I s, 

which ( lid cnlv I M 1) \ he 1 b 

on n^o w Is inu i ii i i pj\, ui- 
Ion id tin posti 1 * > i a I < 

tl 11 t u I t il ' r I u It 

V I tl I « i a 1 IN I 1 I I f 

cou il 11 t d lit til ' \t I V 

l) I) i I i I 1 1 II ll < 

\ I t ml i I tid 

11 1 \ 1 'I 11 Jv Cii 

I1| I \ \ ) I to ) 111 till 

I 111 V l I 1 I loi Iijy 
( f th I It I plv 111 

I I I I * 1 \ - I 1 o ri\ I 11 iful 
( i 1, ) 111 d t 11 t ty ( « 
i ) t i til li 1 I I l 1 > Six ij 1 

i I ni 11 ' J <1, n 

n ih I ll 1 it ) 0\* I * *■ ,l ’siting 

into ifiihfiv til' nail iml 
rtt i I s»n t, 1 1 i d ( ' IP 10 id, 

nil 1 '‘1 i I 1*1 1 1 i I oi Si wi* 

mil I ut \ I i if ilU md, iiit c 1, 

I lit I 1 1 Iv Ml 1 11 d , 1 * the 

s I i 1 \ 1 lie 1 1 * { d ) r s s a 

II m_. I t > I , ll d 1 o iy rini 

i itiit) c iiii 11 ) V tin IS With 

\J till o M 11 tl ill I n 1 pli> 
hltoi it niyyoiitii — md Ih tiifud, 
1)0 oti ra who \ * d i ci lo iia tlitn 
ill ( ll tlx i uth I a/ d fiiuud tin 
ro Hi will istonisi iiiiiit, 'll) I kn t' 
tl wi I tf) tiiink oi tills 111 till.)) 
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adventure. Maria wak by my bide, 
and we were alone^&r, far from oiii 
native hills, and I expciunced that 
aort of bewildering ipprchenbion 
which so often o(rur;> in dre mis. 

Maria perceived iny 'iniizeincnt, 
andm a wild and huintd nuiiiier said 
to me — 

"Frcdinc Anwyl, I hive sinmd 
too deeply to be ever forgiven, in^l 
am now — ^although too hte — awake 
to all the miseries of my most un- 
fiappy condition. When we saw each 
other last, Frederic, 1 was happy ind 
ga) , and careless of sorrow but now 
1 have left my home, my kind friends, 
and my poor fattier, to follow one 
whom 1 midly love, and whom I 
thought dearer to me than all Need 
I teuton who this one is > * 

She mused abruptly, as if awaiting 
my reply. The horrible reality now 
ftashea upon my memory, and I pro- 
nounced instinctively the name of — 
Talbot Trevor* 

Maria smiled m bitter mockery as 
I named him, and then continued — 

Yes, Frederick — it was it w — Talbot 
Trevor You knew I loved him, all 
knew it , and m an unhappy moment 
1 weakly consented to accompany 
him to London Nay — ^licar me, 
Frederic, ere you utterly condemn 
me He talked of marriage, and of 
Its impossibility in Wales under the 
eye, as it werc^ of hib austere father. 
It] London, he slid, we coull be 
married without difheultv, and when 
onee we wc le un ted, no eirthly power 
could (\tr disunite us. You know 
what it IS to love, Fitderic, and you 
hive felt the oveipoweiing influence 
of pission , but yuii t iniiot know tlie 
intensity of woman s iflection. 1 lis- 
tened to his persuasion, at first with 
anger ind disiam , but at last, 1 con- 
st iitid — ind we lie heie* 

** And mairied? * 

** Oh, no, no* she hastily replied, 
and burst into! ns. 

It was as J hid suspeeted, and 
lalbut was a villain. 1 o grifify his 
own selfish and infcinal passions, he 
hid tntiiJed endless an try upon in 
amiihle girl, wh >, with all the unsus- 
pecting confldcoee of smtere and 
ardtut lovL, had tiusted to his honour, 
tad to his ^tPiniiiL. affection But she 
knew not how uttuly devoid of all 
honour, value, md feeling wis the 
proud md selhsh heart of lalbot 
licvor bhe knew not how his fiend- 


ish spirit delighted to render others 
wretched to pamper his own detestable 
propensities. She thought that his 
luart was as honourable as his person 
and manners were engaging and ac- 
( omplished ; and, in an evil hour she 
deserted her home— that home which 
was a he'iven to her I — ^her affectionate 
and loving &ther, and the dear, dear 
friinds of her infancy and youth * 
Oil* if 1 thought my feeble voice 
would go forth iiAo the world, how 
gladly, and how fervently would 1 
caution confiding females fromrdy- 
ing too implicitly upon the protesta- 
tions of that •• monster, wn.** My 
life has been passed in sorrow, till 
afilietion his become as familiar and 
as icccptable to me, as pleasure is to 
youth I have nut mved m courtly 
spheres, imongst tlie joyous and the 
thoughtless, the heaitless and the gay. 
My path has been one of gloom and 
mmancholy, and dunng my ceabeless 
wanderings, I have encountered many 
a scene oi heut-rending woe and 
misery But none have equalled those 
which spiing from the weakness of 
woman on the one hand, and the deli- 
beiatedeeeit ind villainy of man on the 
othei 1 iiive seen the best and 
highest v] I tuts, till bnghtest charms, 
and frequently the most lovely accom- 
plishments, defiled and polluted by 
all the di«:gubtit]g vices of hiunin 
natuie To nnny, thi wrttehed vic- 
tims of ucci ssf 111 vill II iiy seem radiant 
with bold iiid unblushing mirniuent* 
but this Is the hollowness of deceit. 
Like the tabled ipplis of antiquity, 
they may apjieii iiraied m all the 
charms of cheerfulness and joy , but 
all within IS bHUrnes^ and ashes, and 
while 1 smile may he playing upon 
their ft ituies, their heart is aching at 
the very i oit * 

\s a be tm o t \ tbe f tee of tbe wsteni 
may glotit, 

Willie tlu ti Je runs in darkness and cold- 
ness below , • 

So the cheek may he tinged with a w irm 
sa)iD> smile, 

T’lqagb tbe eold heart to rum runs darkly 
tbewbde^ 

But I am a nameless man , and all I 
can hope ioi fiom the disclosure of 
my sullei ugs, is, (hat the pitying 
reader will drop a ti ir ot comniiser i 
tion over my niisfoi tunes, and some- 
times think of me, as of one, whr&c 
evil destiny foil idc him to be happy. 
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Bitterly did Marja Morns vtep is 
she comdaded her confer ion, ukI I 
did not listen unmoved to the i net 
detail of her misfortune^ , noi did 1 
ofter to console her. I knew, even 
then, that tears are nature's balm for i 
wounded sjpmt, and I could see thit 
none needed that balm more coj^ntly 
than the unhappy and beautiful crea- 
ture before me. 

When her agitation had somewhat 
subsided, I ventured to tilk to her of 
home^ ot that home which was so dear 
to us, and which wc had both so 
rashly and so heedlessly deserted 
Maria bad not bten in I ondon me re 
than a month, and it was nearlv three 
months since I had quitted Walts. 
It was with no trifling emotion, there - 
fore^ that I listened to her relation 1 
have already said, that Maria was on 
a visit with us when I left <''aertFCvor, 
and so was her excellent lather. She 
was with Catherine when my flraht 
was made known to her, ind that 
beloved girl received the intelligence 
with hei eharacti ristu tendemess. 
She said nothing , but with i short 
and suppressed groin, fell senseless 
into the urns ot her Ineiid ind when 
she recovered, no woid ot ehiding or 
repiouh pas**ed hti lips She spoke 
ot roe to Maria, ‘ mori m «*orrow thm 
in anger , i^ one more desei ving of 
pity tin I of ctn urt, and luvid me 
still with all the sincentv ot un- 
rhanging love, ind with all thi kr 
vency ot icinalt < ndness Htr pintle 
spirit, woundul is it was by my un- 
kind desertion, delighted to dwell 
upon all those minute oceurrenc<*a in 
winch 1 hid borne a put, and al- 
though she thought ut me with all the 
tenocnicsH cl uiidoubiiiig love, still 
the plavtul buoyauey ot lier disposi 
tinn wa^ clouded by suImss mJ 
beeame i prey to silent and um oin- 
plaining sorrow. « As the d v will 
c lasp its wings to its sidt , and eovt r 
and conceal the arrow tint is pieying 
in its vitds, * so did Catherine hide 
iroiu tlie world the pangs of her 
wounded aifecqon. With her the 
desire of the heart had lailed— the 
gieit charm of existence liad iadtd 
away, and she buried her anguish in 
the recesses of hcT bosom, and there 
[(t It cower and brood among the 
ruins of her pcice ' Her healtl had* 
suffered so much from the consuming 
influence of sonow, that her father 
talked c>f bringing her to London, for 


the benefit of m^u al advice, as welt 
as of change ot scene, for although 
he did not eem to suspect the true 
cause of her malids, still he was wil- 
ling to follow Mr. Williams’s advice, 
who rtc'onimendf d by all mi ins that 
she should lease C’aertrevdr before the 
winter, and sick a milder climate, and 
a situation where tlie ganty of the 
aeason ighl fend to divert her atten- 
tion, and amuse her mind. I ondon, 
therefoic. was the destination talked of 
before Maria left Wales, but the 
could not intoim me whether this plan 
had been put into execution, as she 
h id not yet heard from lalbot any fur- 
Uier inttlhgence lelating to it 
1 he evening was consideiably ad- 
\ meed, and I was still ^ittin^ with 
Maria, altogether heedless of returning 
to my own lodging, when i smart 
knor king at the dooi interrupted our 
corivi i*-afion 

“ Good heave n» * exclaimed Maria, 
considerably agitated, ••tint is lal- 
bot s knock — and it hi stes von here, 
what will liecomi of ns ’ I hi if his 
voice on the staita— for hciven s sake 
Frederic leave tins room, and re- 
main in the next till he is gom ” 
She opened the door of an adjoi iing 
chambci is slit spoke, and I pissively 
obt\el hti injunction, tnd she closid 
thf fio ir upon me- 

1 hid but just timi to lejse tie sit- 
ting loom bet 1 C T illiot entered a*, 
incl IS the roi ms ojtufd into euh 
othc 1 ind wcic oiilv m. p ir itc d by i thin 
wainscot, 1 hurJ «vciy thing that 
pissed, and 1 soon isccitiimd that 
Ills itmoi 1 1 '• piofhgiti hid come 
totoimcnt his victim with the brutal 
insults of i di link ir 1 1 he li st w ords 

which he sp tt wir , ” M\ 1 itl tr uid 
Cathenn an in tun, Miii, ind I 
shall not b« ible to i y« u s otien 
now Cathtnn, (inloiiiifl her, is 
si( k ot the pip, fi uu fititiijg for that 
hot heidcd foi 1, 1 ud rie , iiid they 
mean to te hire ill tin winter. 
But cui ( me 1 I iJ st iv with them ' ' 
lie slopped suddeiil\ — ind then 
after ipiui cxclunied — •‘IIolIoi» 
what the devil is the in tt r with you, 
Mina In tc -us, and beliie me* 
Surely I ought to e\pe nc m t i better 
wek me., but I suppOM, n iw tint 
you are cumtortibly settle], you will 
pie>sume upon my good nature , I did 
not look for these unnecessary and 
unbecoming airs Madam * ’ 

“ Alls 1 dbbl * winl mean yi u ^ 
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I have btcn thinking ot homt» mit 
the rtnu^nibrance ff i )rm*i c‘ \s his 
iiude mt m I mcholv 1— 

*• Home, iii<Jetd» nt i pt <1 J il' 
hot, > u ire dl\vi\s think r 4 of 
hoim now, like imotliu n.k school 
girl nhirh, by the wa\, i-* i 'try 
bad complin Hit t» inr, incl i vuy 
unt^rnitiil i< unit' one win his done 
M) niuf h t» r > 011 , ind who is willin'- 
to do S' iTiidi muK 1 wish ^ 'u 
uoiild think i httlc Ks^ (t lioiut, md 
a Jitt't iiioic ot luc. - if yoa loved me 
with Sint nt\,I ini biirc \ou wouhl 
not ict thus 

“ / I loxiil ^< 111 , 1 ilbot Ir \oi* 
tMic 1 nott,<vin son iiii] k pio it ot 
my lo\e lfa\e 1 ii t ktt a happy 
home, Tl kind fitlui, and lovn^ 
fnciids, to kllow \cii int 'id aii e 
land > — and is not this a sutiicant 

n iof ot '‘incLit ind iidcrit lov# ? Jf 
ove yon, 1 ilbot ' Oh • tins is iii 
dttd 01 lit 1 ' 

•‘Psh'iw* I lute this winning ind 
whimptnng \ou aic is bid as 
Catherine, who dots nothing but pine 
and sign for that la«e-boru btii;gar, 
whom my fit he 1 was fotl enough to 
parnpei like one ot Imewn chil(lrt.n , 
blit thf sn ike has stui g hi n if 1 1 1 
I wish t ) (k d )oii woi 1 1 lu t — 

I hiiid no nioit I i 111 th( very 
begirimii’-, 1 bid ivilli tic t o h t 
didtiilt^ list ni t I in\ ni li,^i ti'i, 
md my wlu Ic. ti me w s n< w o h i 
With m impid <, tiien, whic ii 1 c uid 
not contK 111, I buist int ) the p cut 
of till itinislitd lalbot, ud w h 
onr bl \v 1 \ k 1 linn to tl e ^loiii d 
He r ) e in an instant, and gi i piii„ 
me by the c 11 ii, attempted to tlitow 
me clow n , but 1 w is^more th m a 
mateh lor him, mil just shaken 
him from me, w hen an t Ickrly feni ilc, 
attracted ly the iioist. if our seiiflK, 
entered thf room, nd bide ns U 
mm peaffihh, is slit sulitred no 
dnuikc 11 row in hti bone. '\ly 
blood w IS coo much In ited to el e 
her injiiuctiono and 1 w is ^ roceteling 
to chistw Mr I ilbot, uli ml hid 
again oieithiown, wIen 1 w is «ucl 
d( 111 } seized tl iin be hind, and touud 
in\N It m the sicuir custidy of two 
watchnidii, wh >, without my cirv 
moiiv, h d me aw ly c iptivc, and ooti 
dc p isiti d 1 ic in tliecoininoii rittii nig- 
rooiu of t'le w itth bouse cf St. Maiv 
k-biiK. 


CinPlLR VII 

It thj fi s iits.Ithidilll I leuutetii«mr!l, 
Mhofii Tfiuuc^nee hers ttcQuIii m er Uj»- 
biaiel. 

Sink R p lie iM tim to tbegnpinir tomi , 
While dll, but he, with grief ^iiiiejed 
berik un, 

W a >e he u*- iIimI imod to feel « who'-o eye 

M \t If 

(*ouip i sioii ne vf i iiielt d with ft teir 

I^EILK PlSOA^IlS lIlS(BLL\Mft 

Tnr keeper of the Mary-le lone 
w it( lihou e w 1 , it that time, a spare 
thin mill, who hid formerly been x 
tulo*-, but who, imeting with mis* 
h r tunes in liis bu intss, had proruied, 
til oi gh tl interest of some liiind , 
the tmiible e h whieli he held 
IMr Ji Ison (or he waseilh 1) 
w IS not it ill ciifiiltel ioi ti 
Imstiin^ md boi ttrou office, of wah h 
lioiisc keeiHi* h n ^ alte '•ethii i 
linn of ) t n , will out one spiik ot 
dignity 01 \ i1 )i i il )u£ him, aVid the 
more aidiiou'^ diit cs ot his cilhng de- 
voUrd, then fi ri, upon his wife, who 
pob essed all the iiiileiiiixiine fumutss 
and rapicity whidi ought to have 
appeif allied to be i ge ntk helpmate 

It w i btfoiL this buxom ady that 
I w is biou^ht by till watebmeri , and 
wbith rmv \oiilli, ei m\ m forluiics, 
or t! inpisiue (1 iii\ appr henston, 
le e II 1 1 1 e III 111 hi I i^lit, I kii )w not, 

1 111 1 e t\, i ssed to nil th it kindius^ 
md It I ( 11 ^ whii h <o well bec( nics 
we mm. 111 1 whieh it is so gratifying 
to receive it lit t hinds. She led me 
by the linid into htr own parlour^ 
and iiivittel 1 le t j paitaLe ot a sub- 
stantial suppir, winch was smoking 
on f lu*tablp But I w is in no humour 
to a\ 111 mysf ll ot hci litspi! dilv, and 
altho gh she did all she eoulcl to 
soothe md console me, 1 eoiisithrtd 
1 ( r sf lie itu le impoitiiii ite, tud re 
tl ived htr con lokiiee with clu ihsh- 
iits Lut 'he b n witii iny iin- 
p itii lie e, and shewing me into a room 
whie h was fai mere comfortably 
liiruished thin I expected, ii lornud 
me that I might, for a trit1e„ teem y 
it for the* night, instead ut iniMi t, 
with the othf r pnsonti» Ikw ih 
woid aiitid on ni\ tir* — end thi 
horrid sens tion which it coinniu 
nicated was by no means dis ipaied 
by the intiHigence, that, as a refill ii 
fhaige hid been cnkied agam't me, 

1 must iiircs'^uilv I e taken be.fon a 
magistrate m the nicining,^iid tiitii 
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if uo oue aupeaiel a uubt nit, I 
^'lould b<$ libtittcd but tie \tiv 
lilt A of beings dt 1 j|^cl • ’ < n n nu il 
Ihrongh the ''tuUs expo lU to tbc 
public L-'Zi and dc iiion ot the ui 
Heling ribble* w^is hoiiible 1 1 tut i \ 
ireiii* , and I passed f*te n h* m c n- 
tiou^il tortme^ my m n j Ki i « i td 
tuou«ily Ogitited I' I \ n ♦\ (f Ltn 
fiictngenioti iin 

1 ]i 1 1 iTii ^ (I It I 1 ( I ni 1, 

and tlio 1 1 I 11 rift, id I < r \ li di n 

near. I Ktt lit m Uh u r in i 
rricJ mo nrj is i itb tl^^J di 1 1 d , 
hut ritliti g( ut Ml I irtoa^fiLi, 
and tn uH^uitu i 1 t ri t ill < i 

i^buh a thaij, c t ^ mu liu ^ li«l * itii 
prrltncd We r uh I o i h ♦ in 

tion m thin i qii it r nt m h i r, 

and It is imp i ili to ih i ht flu 
nunfu* ^ ^ ^ 

dbfi i( Wi ( t t Pnbl t O 
brt m Gri it MhUhuoi di street 
}lut the first w i 1 wliuh tins identic 
man fcpckc t) me, cnlmid ms ftais. 
and ga\e me oou ut to in^vicr with 
firmness the few ({Uf tuns which he 
put to inc. Tbtr w is n mild bem- 
\olcnct in Mr. C *s nunmi, wliirh 
rendctidlnn its^ictcd extii ly t’ c 
very crmiJiid whom h \ s < in- 
pclled to c otidc un nn I I 1 it most 
forcilU the i i cssuc tin itou 
whi( h h ( 1 V 1 I f > 11 , \li 1 1 

was ( 1 *3 • ^ \ l It )l fVid IKC 

<1^ i Ik 1 1 1 . 

* V u ni in, s 11 1 1 1 , > d 1 1 

fiitiuc the 11 lunt * tht } t Jihr. dc m 1 

the^ay. Uinic ii ti tiKt i in^k d - 
viitnn fiom th piths <1 rttlihide 
and \irtue miy I id ti evi^, wl ich 
can iietiicrbc luiKlKdnoi iverttd, 
— uid abuvt ill nvLil b i i < oinpany. 
I>et n*)t th( nil 11 (Citiiw; t .inlidtiiLC 
of youth 1 1 1 \ 1 1 iTu ti iiptiti i ind 
err I , — 111(1 loi f 11 s iki c t j jHi 
paicnt^— it \cii Iiiv ans -hr ir m 
minrl tint vou Ino tor r tlicr inri 
better pii poscsthintnt indi i imuith 
mdii gsiicc of pkssioii>, will h (u lit 
to hecontn Ihd, and which yoush luld 
end isour to curb by every mcuis m 
jour pour. 1 s( tiat I do not 
8pe ik m V nil, add I am gr itihed to 
find Ihit jou hive listb lied so atten- 
tiv(l\ to my we Ills. God ^nnt that 
this n u answer the cuds t i which 
fh w u r» fuel, fir I would 
ij li r i tics th< teelaination of one 
rt pt nf lilt HU Cl, thin the h i pinr s 
tf iLunh (1 vut ms indniliiiU 

il idi II \ mm ' di'tiiibid hj i vi- 


riet\ efconttudiiig emotions r e^uitted 
hfii]hoioiiS[h-streer, and hast mi 
ho ue loiin I Mr. Wiic»ht full oi ap 
pn iiV 0 > niv arcoimt Ihia 
uo d worn u h \ br ome so iltuhtd 
to 111 111 It h id I bet n her son 1 < r>uld 

not hiM i\ till lie d i greahi degree 
of ifl c ( i te sjlu fude lioin iici , 
and h icciivi I im with so much 
tl Mil no doubt of the sii- 
< iity o tier ithcti n I shoiiH have 
le 1 4 1 11 ^iirefiil bmu, iiidiid, it I 
hit lift ii r lit I 1 poiticii it least ot 
re id ind fitiiih forlui iiuinbeTo 
1 ss 1 ifi li ( < •> to 1 1 , and without 
an> Ik ititioi, 1 ulitcl to her the 
wh 16 tl mv lU Ktiiiis with Muia 
M 1 , supimssin,, oiilj smh fii S as 

con iiiudC iIIk im and hi r ( ifii i m 
riUtKiitoiix I 1 1 lid hi 1 rii 1 b 
bits (( hdv , b t I did njl t 11 her 
w*i » i lib t w IS, 1(1 did I dis lovi 
lll^ < in ( tioii with his fill il\ I 
hid i piitiriilar unlive m n ikmg 
her tull> aeriUiinled with po ir Maria s 
couditic n, IS Iwis inxious to wail 
mjsclf of her issisiinre m ixtric iting 
her from hei imbipp> sitiution, md 
mj fontidenci wis not mspUctl 
f I I fo ukI in her a couns 11 n, \ h >% 
di lilt ristrl uhiei w i ev iiti »1I> I 
( n id t 1 1 I e t lit t ) m 1 1 tli 
il t ] I i (, s1i dvi id me t r pi i 
\ ilh lit 11) fo M riis It 1 ir , 
11 1 } ( il 1 on h 1 * I ic 1 d iot 
Mtj th I. lid t > le inn to hii li m 
•• If sill will 11 >t do tint * ( mb me* 
this l> n VI 1 If w rniii, " I ri ijr |jpr 
htr , \Ii ()h\ r si snill live 
Vit I 1,1 I we villfij (1 comfort 
iiid CLtisd hrr, t >r slu nut rnedi 
be in w Hit of Infli kindness uul con- 
sol di m, w I iMj I'l. Il ft s j kill I 1 1 tdi r, 
aid I p[^a home, lo be abusevi 

d 1 IS ] eci by uc 1 iii uiipiiiuipled 
Mil in * 

Iiioiformity with this c lun^ol, I 
St oitfn Mwias i s hiicc, \nd I 
did tills ih imu ri ubly, bi mse 1 
Wi tb v( ill til n s iiiMOistoasrer- 
f till ho 11 h 1 , wliei ^11 fdbjt ind 
Catlieiiru wtr to be found, an! I 
doubled not fiut th it she coul 1 mfotm 
me 

Il w s ni irlj five oVInk be lore I 
re i h I the lime, toi I hul ntur 
on ( in 1 lit (t th ninif et the 
Slit ,r reoiildl rteoJIi 1 it, ^othit 
I sjK lit miif b lime ui wandering 
id iiehing for an obj it, which 
1 could n >t readily drscrile At 
I 11 lb, bowivtr, I Slice e ded m find 
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ing the hoiine, and knocking at Ihe 
door, was aoinjwliat surpiised to lo- 
ceive no reply to niy ^iiininon'^. f 
knocked *agam and iin, hli the 
whole stiCHt tcMMindid uith the 
clamour; but «till 1 it((.i\cd no 
answer ; and it w.is not till a peron 
from the next dooi called nut to me, 
that there was nobndy in flu* hou^e, 
that I found it roiupklely clu&cd^ 
and disrovLitid tliit it Mas not occu- 
pied. I w IS not, 1 knew, mistaken iii 
the house, and diiectiiiq my enquiries 
to the |>eisoii who hid spoken to tm, 
I learnt thit the inhabitants had kit 
It early in the mor.iing, and all th d I 
could asceitaiii respecting them, was 
that they had gone in two post- 
chaiscs, soon attei day-break, hut in 
what diiectiun nobody seemed to 
know. This was an iicnt which I 
had never antii ipatod, and f is e\- 
ceedingly vexed with the disappoiiP- 
ment, but I had no renuxly, and 
was compelled to leave to oh nice the 
discovery of Malta’s ictieat. 

On my return home, fatigued w ith 
walking, and fretted with vexation, 1 
entered a < otlui-hoiisc in a small street, 
and ordirid tea. A newspiper was 
on the tible bifoie me, and taking: 
It up, r cast 111V eyes liastilv over its 
contents scarcely coiibcioU’» of (heir 
mipoit. It wis an < veiling paper; 
and in a column under the tite of 
" Police 7/r/i«rV' fh** lollowiiij; pa- 
ragraph rivf tted my attention : 

“ MarlbououJii h niMuT — This 
morning a young iiiaii was I iou«ht 
before Uic twitting magistiaU, Mr. ('., 
chaigcd with cietting a distuibui e 
in the house oi the notorious Mis 

W of E— street ; but as nobody 

appear! d a^iinst him, #e was dis- 
chaigcd alhr a suitable admonition 
from the woilhy in igistrate. He 
seemed considerably affected with Ins 
situation, and was evidently unac- 
customed to fueh occutrences." 

That this alluded to myself, 1 had 
no doubt ; and T am not ashamed to 
say, that I felt a renewal ot tortiue at 
the ptnisal of the paragraph. But the 
sensation w Inch it creah d was speedily 
reinove^i by a kw words in the same 
pap»r, which at once turned the cur- 
rent ol my feelings into another, and 
far nioie pfea&uig channel. Under 
the heail of ** rasnionable ArrivaUt' 

I rt^ as follows ; 

** From his s at in Meiioiitthslme, 


Sir Talbot Trevor, liait. at his house in 
flanover-squiie.” 

I s*iafched up my hat. and nishing 
out of the hinise, ran with slimy speed 
to Hanovet -square, which was iii the 
immediate neighbomhuod. 

Having ascertained Sir Talbot’s 
number, I -.lood before the house 
which contanuHl my beloved Cathe-i 
line. My mind had lieen so fumul- 
fuoudy at^italtd, that it was sometime 
befoie I r< coveied eii a moderate 
degieo ot composure ; and when 1 be^ 
came somewhat more colkx:ted, I was 
fully conscious of my unhappy 
situation. 1 w'ls iIiiio«t within reach 
of Catlieruic, but 1 d ired not appear 
before her: and it ever I lamented 
my lashdipnt ro fiorn Caertrevoi it 
was at th\t tdiitab/in fiiomeut. Ihi* 
cvuning wa^ lieautifully fine, and al 
though it was autumn, the air wa> 
mild and tmnpeiate there was a 
blight moon, too. winch shone full 
upon the house. 'I he drawing room 
shutters were not closed, and as 1 
stood by the rulings of the square, 
gazing intently at tlu house, 1 thought 
1 saw the fniin of iny beloved pass 
along between the candles and the 
windows. Not was I mistaken, for 
the bime advance 1 to one of the 
w indow*^, and throw ing open the sash, 
steppt d out upon (lie b ilcony, accom- 
panitd by a lady, wIiomi I recognized 
as Min. ()akk), an old and atUeiKd 
fiiend of the family. And, nh t how' 
sadly changed was that form since 1 
had seen it li&t' The light ot the 
moon, as it fell upon her fragile dguu, 
enabled me to stc the destructive 
ravages which sorrow had effected: 
and my In ait smote me at I gazed 
upon the cxtcnuitid, but still beauU- 
ful foim ot Catherine Trevor. But 
there w as to me a charm in all that 
tiding loveliness, which was infinitely 
more attractive to me, than theiedo- 
Icncc of health and happiness, — and 
this, too, notwithstanding an iimate 
consciousness of haviug been the 
ciuel cause of such a change. 1 ftlt 
at that moment, that I was, gazing 
upon a being by tar too pure and 
beautiful fot this earth,-i-and feeling 
this- — iiiy whole soul was wiapt in a 
dchc.ous phantasy, which 1 shall 
never enjoy cgain 
————Gilt woman,— -what havoc 
does love make with thee ! 1 hy con- 
fiding heart,— ever susccptihk of ten. 





d«mes$ «kid afliction»«-..icplete wit^ 
love l^ntlenesg — ami unable 

wholly to oappre«s iti feelings oi sea 
sibility and delight — ^yields itielf unre- 
sistingly to the swret eohtroul of n 
passion, which etentually fetter* it m 
a chain that no earthly power can 
sefOr. Ahd diOii canst not tell th\ 
Ulan— vho ^ caniiol fei I a 
fhousandlh part ot *thp iDtcnHit\ ot 
thy aflectfOD — mav disoio^t to ilic 
wholf woild if he pkascs, tlie woman 
whom he has hotfouitd (lor so will 
many teim it) wnth Ins (stttin md 
adiirUoos but thou in ist love m 
lerct^in beortsy, and oftcn^iinos in 
smotheiul sortow. 1 liy p is ion— 
however intens. and o\ rpowei 
iiigv«HXiust be cnrcfcciltd aul nnob 
iiUtlvs^ and if cvi n i singk c,liuci 
iiouhl uncon!»( loii^l' Idc i 

ih (romavjkiio — ts bttnj tiu 
dune which burns within, the ob 
loquy of the woild is thy portion, and 
its srorn and censuK thy uuniLnted 
meed. How many biighf eves grow 
dim,** to borrow the woids oi a de- 
lightful modern wntei, how many 
soft cheeks grow pale, how many 
lonly forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can ttll tlu cause that 
blighted their lovilintss. As the 
dove will clasp its wings to its side, 
•and cover and conceal the aiiow that 
IS preying in ita vitab, so it is the 
nature of woman to hide trom the 
world the panes oi woundr d auction. 
The love oi a ddicatc ftmiali dways 
shy and silent. Lven wlicn fortunate, 
she scarcely lireathcs it to herself; 
but when otherwise, she buries if m 
the recesses ot hi r bosom, and there 
lets it cower md brood atnoiig the 
ruins of hei peace With her the 
desire of the heart has tailed —the 
great charm of existence is at an 
end, andLshe neglects all the cheerful 
exercises whirh gladden the spirits, 
quicken the pulses, and send the tide 
ci life in heilthful current* through 
the vein*!. Her rest is broken — tlie 
sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned 
by melancholy dreaittl — ^ dry sorrow, 
drinks her blood,* — ^until her en- 
fecblid frame sinks under the slightest 
external injury. Look for her after a 
little while — and yoft wilt find friend- 
ship woepiiig over her untimely grave 


. and wondenOff thafotjei. who Imt lately 
glowtd Willi ^ Hie raidiaDcc of healdi 
^nd lieauty, should so speedily be 
brought down to * darkness and the 
worm ’ Yon w ill lx* told of voiue 
wintry chill — some casual indispo- 
sition— that laid hei low; — but no 
om knows the lueiitd malady that 
}iit\iou'»Iv sipptd Ilf I •‘trengili. ami 
iu\d Ik.' "O tasj i pw\ to the 
'‘goikr * • 

As ( aiheniie icK un d to the bal- 
emy, 1 It tincbvelv ^pi uif., forviaid ; 
but her imkndioi** \oii« u listed my 
piogri.**s, and I 1 uiiiULd Mndingjust 
ttiidi I tliL ba1corj\. 

“Wliil a bi iiitiiiil e. filing it is,'* 
••he Slid, a id how srnu« uid quiet 
wf ii bt^e, I'most is miich'isifwe 
X f rt still i* i icit I \ >1. 1 h id till I nned 
tii if Li>n ou \ IN IV h i 'lo s and 
bu tbng plici, i d had a t k i o| 
ti iiiqniiJii\ 1 in( t) 

^‘llul voii jiot I r I'o 111 ii\ 
dtar** ’ sud J 1 1 couq ininn. ** \ ui 
will c d( h col 1 , I liai, tx, » .n 
\our«df to the evening on.** 

" Oh » no. do not U u in> dear ma- 
dam, 1 ftel the F eulle bit^tre bu cool 
and refrcsliimr, th it 1 could st-ind all 
night and uijoy it Myfathirwill 
have a hne night ior his rLturn." 

** So he will, dear,'* intcriupted Mrs. 
Oakley, “but I think it would be btt- 
ti r for \ou not to expose yourself 
much to the cold. Conic, what say 
you to a game* oi Picqut t ' 

**JNot to- night, deal inadiin, I do 
not fed well enough to cope with y ou , 
but 1 will go ID, yon wi^li jt, and 
try if I can wile away in lioui oi two 
wilhmyhirf ’ 

“ Well, do '>o, nij cii 'r, ai cl 1 will 
go on with niy work, ’ wj‘» tin iiiswcr. 

Ihe Ubis tlifii letired from tho 
balcony, but Ihe liaip was 1 1 u hi 
close to the window, winch \ as ‘•till 
open, and Catherine srt down to pi ly . 
She was so neai ihe window th if I 
could not only Ik tr the music oi the 
haip, but distinctive] \ d'ctmguisa hci 
voice, and in\ In art panted wit a pain- 
ful rapidity when the bynnphouv to 
“ j4r hyd y woi** reiched my c ai, as 1 
stood beneath the balcony . 1 his w<. s 
followed bv the song alieady tnen- 
fionrd, and T listened with buathhss 
suspense to the melodious cadence ot 


^ * 1 / Fe’tuttt , 
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Catherine's voice^ a» witfiall the Un- I became delinoib andal- 

derne&s ol uniuWued afTcctioii ^lie most immatiageabJe. It woiild have 

stemcdto ihide me gently for my be.cn better, perhaps, foi ine» tribad 

abbence. While she wis ya^ingmi;., I never risen ui^ thit bedof^chpe^ 

beard the ound cf horat ^ feet, and m md Of aulibyittg but Pioviden^ 

a moment iflerw Alda ‘^ir filhi-t lode willed otherwise { and by the kind 4^* 

up to the dour. He diain i mt d, uid t iition and skill of a neighbouring 

entered the hou < , md 1 aiw liia it- medial piaciitionei^in three weeke I 

fcctionat diughtei wn oim his rt vv is once mor re^oi^ fo healths attd 

turn With i kis of fond ami filial en to the peifect consdousness of my 

dearmeiit. lli wndows were now lorlorn and unhappy condition, 

dosed, all w thin was hid ien fiom bo so mas I was able tocriwlas 
my biglit. Slid i telt that the bright in is Hmovir sqdiie, 1 Kguhilyre- 

g]iiu| se ot jov V hic i hid /list btauie i piiiid thithei in thi dusky gloom of 

upi n me, w is ti uisitoi v and lllu^lv( , t vd ght, (lor 1 was afiaid to ventore in 

aid wis ( nee moie plunged nit) the the broad glue ot day) and 1 would 

deep gloom ot d span huger about the houst , till all seemed 

i do i^t lightly net llect bow long q let within Oi ce, and 1 think it 

1 lingeierl neii the bouse tllat eve n iht to rtb night liter my recovery 

ing, but I (sn will uiieiiihekthatth 1 luun I srr 1 Hits carnage at the 
«>tieet w re do'^ate 1 ml silent as I d jr, and I hiil i ii unvedatthc 

beudid my wail hoai uaid, and tint Jiuim bit i the d n w vs thrown 

eveiybj ty sfe ijid h ppy md at le t open ml tin •^t ) s ot the raniare 

exci.pt iM^ ell, and 1 \\ is indeed must let d >\vi) 1 i'k v as rie r a^ 1 

mi'^er ble could, jui wade ^ with siixuty for the 

Uponnij uiiv il 111 G jod,,e strei t, appioach Oi the pirty. ihe hdy 

1 louiul ’M s Wiigbt sitting up i t me, whom I hive ilnad) mentioned^ was 

an i with all the m\ious solie.tude oi the fiist who peered, and she was 

a iiicthei, die eii |iuicd ic peeting the hanued into tli c image by Sir Tal- 

lesultoiuis viMt, and Unu nud— 1 111 ) hot tieniai i ( il line, leaning on 

suit with sill iity— theill utressef Urbioih rs mu, md, notwitbatand- 

m 111 juiiy Irwibtotlii al ne it ui^ Inr a'uDi unearthly delicacy, 

sheattiibutel the t irdde depre sion lo kin^ a r vtl^ as iver. I inatmc- 

of spirits unde i vl 1 h 1 1 liioii ed, dll 1 tivily pruigtj ii Is ter, but lall^ot 

1 did not uiid i ive li i \tiei a( 1 it inj’ mi, piolaib,tor some rude 

mimsterin^ s u li r n )hti naswisiu mti ider, pushed m turn him, and 

her power, an 1 puvii i upon me to handing his si t< i i ito the euiii, , 

drink igiissci tw > of ni lili 1 wine, he f il wed witii iiis lathci, lud they 

she badi rue I in ht, i id 1 ttiin, drove < it 1 si ill mvei toig t the 

not as uhetlou^li%t up e — 1 « to laiigwiu h 1 hit, when I beaid the 

thehoiiihle tc ti rin^s rt i si rchai^ 1 tootman disiu tm coichinan to Uuve 

and I leeding heal but the in a«iue to Sir Willi im Lvms, lo Poitland- 

ot my woe w is not >et full. 1 had, [dace. 

indeed, seen Cathiiine, lend her U[)on my return from one of these 
voice, and dmost felt ou my flusiud visiti tigs, ab nit a fortnight alter my 

cheek hei balmy bn ithin„, and this r coveiy, i found a Icttei ^ddussed to 

too without being able to cateli one me, in tliind-wiitiiig which 1th ught 
|.lance of her Hue eyes, or to tell he , w ts somewhat familiar to mt) but I 

th it although it might teem th it I hid could n it ipmeiuber wheie ci when I 

cruelly desi ited hei, my whole soul had see i it before. Upon » pcinog il, 

was replete with love Jot her, but a howevci, I discovered that it wis fiom 

greati r acfl^ction even than this was in Maria M rn^, to whom 1 now lecol 

reset ve lor me, and at no ver} d«Uat leeted I hid not only disr lostd my 

pi I md. But [ w ill uut anticip ite resideure, but my assumed name. £ 

My mind hul b eii so agitated by was surprised, ami almost pleased 

the events whiih 1 have just det lied, with the contents; that is, I was 

that on the following morning I found plea ed inasnii ch as I was now en- 

mysclf too ill to leave my bed, iVjv abled to afioid M uia that protection 

'temples throbbed, my heart palpitated, aqd^ assistance, which her iiihu nan 

and my whole frame was siiltenn^ seducer denied an so misetablc,*' 

, ,^qadcr tne i f u i c of a v olent fever, iprote the poor girl, ** that I know not 

wii^cti rapidly i civa^d to such a de- vvhat to do. ^atgot aas ceasddto love 
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tfiifWijtvlk turelie jne/and 1 
caiMimrHl^ happy with hiiu nOH 
lie hn it^ft me ui and his 
curbed xU fn hisvdge, ealKng me what 
I lihure ngt'iiame. Predeiir, are 

Ihe only porsop whom 1 know m this 
tawii» and upo > j^our gcn»»ro»*ity 
i ly^fiMndship do 1 throw Do 

iMeask ibeDrom you then, but for the 
sake of my poor fattier, who loved you 
as his child ; for the ^ake of Catherine 
Trevor, have pity ^pon me, and do 
nol^iet iHo plead in vain.'’ She then 
earhestly brought me to proniie f »r 
her some humble and ob<^ciue lodging, 
where she might soiourn for awhile, 
until an event occurred, which <(hf an- 
ticipated with anxiety, .md whuli she 
regatd^ with a inini^ltvl emotion of 
gladness and de&pair: for the penod 
was not (it di tint wliui *‘lie was 
about to become a mother. 

As Mrs. Wright w«is already ac- 
quainted with Maru\ stoiy, 1 con- 
adlted with her as to the best mode of 
complying with her rec^ucst, and my 
hmd hostess oiTered, with my concur- 
rence, to* receive her into her own 
bouse, and to do all she could to com- 
fort the poor young cieature. This 
plan was readily acceded to on iiiy 
part, and we airtnged that Maua 
should pass for niv si'iter, and thit she 


should, in cont^uettce, assume the 
nmneofOlner. Inafewdaysthereforc, 
Maria was with us, attd a gleam of )oy 
beamed on my misery, as 1 congritii- 
lated niystlf upon Maria's redemption 
fiom the power of sitoh a heaitless 
villuD as ialbot Ticcor. lint this 
was only a tidDsitory satis! iction, for 
I soon pt n L'lvt d that ray poor friend 
syib IcU ii^hing imdei the influence 
of a niiil/idy, which 1 knew had no 
cure— loi her heart was bruised and 
ncatlv broken. 

She w is, indeed, most wofully al- 
tered . the animated encigy of her 
spirit was qucticlicd in mdancholy; 
and thosa brill idUt and fasciniting 
charms wmch she once displayed, to 
tlic‘ delight and arlimr iliuii ot every 
one, had sunk into a settled gloom, 
winch no cffoit on our part could 
dissipate, or even biighten. Still was 
she gritciul, most gi ate tul foi our at- 
tentions to hti , and she would thank 
us fur the most trifling kmdiU'iS with 
teaiiul emotion, and reward oui assi- 
duities with her fervent prayers : and 
surely such prasers as ««hc poured 
forth m her alHu lion were not un* 
bftdefl, for they were (he hcttci eilu- 
sions of a contrite and humbled 
lieait. 

[7c* bt continued* 


AlWY NOnilNCrS. 

I iiF sunniest gleams that on the soul 
\V ith htav ua own glory, lairst, 

Rise in the brain all-armed and svhi It , 

Pallas, at the flnt 

Yet are fair shapes tlius nobly born 
So coy, they will not stay 

The* second ga/e, — like staiticd fawn, 

Just seen, and sped away, 

And one as well might hope that fleet 
And wayward thing would stand, • 

While Its quick eye, light foim and feet. 

Were traced by limner's hand. 

As that such gay-wing'd thoughts, new sprung 
From aMark withering tramt. 

Could linger till the wondering tongue 
Had giv'n them, ev'n a name. 

Why should they i rainbows soon no more 
Would charm, if ever glowing ; 

Be brightest dreams, then, briefliest o'er,— 
Their bhss is m their going. B, 
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Kirill t. 1 do love thee, and,— ns born of thee. 

Or thou hddst charm for poet*s bnast, and won 
AH vihat miiK hath — ^this •onl can lojous see 
thci m( Vi o Cl hta/iiib when day's ch 'ir sun is gone. 

An I th II lit then t«r sight to look upon. 

While lit thy stais bright sparkle in mid sky, * 

As V( uii.i 1 oib th it now then hist years run . 

And thy lar^t moon is glaring bioad on high. 

To light tint gloom thiough Minch of old thy path doth lie. 

But yrt to nu Ihjii ait mote welcome fir. 

When btoims c oAc with thee, and the * uion doth hide 
Her fiom the wayfaring pilgiiin, and no stai ^ 

is seen in ill Ihchtavciiiaboii, beside 
One lonely one amid the gloomy void, 

1 h it Si ndeth forth at tunes its glimmenng r ly. 

And show’th those clouded forms which i ipid ride 
Through the dark space o'er head* and set m as they ^ 

Weie toes lebcllious there, that war with heaven would lay. 

Night* then thou bnneest tho'ights with thee tliat swell 
The bard awake to sublime reverie. 

Who now tbroad, as though bcneith thy spell. 

Would pour his soul to htavcn-boni poesy, 

Oi list the storm, thy own wild minstrelsy, 

Bnak on his musings, with that dismal tone. 

Which tells a spirit in it, if such be, 

While far amid the wide, bleak waste alone. 

Is heard the screech-owl's scieani, as on the dark winds blown. 

And it is then that she whose liaplcss love 
Still brings her nightly tiouble, would repair 
In secret to the tomb of him who strove 
In youth to jom his life with her's, till there 
Aiose obsti action ciuel, ind despair 
Sunk one in death — ^O, I could tell a talc. 

Once told me in my youth, oi maiden fair. 

Who eaily loved, but had been left to wail 
T oo soon his fate for whom her soul hist love did feel. 

And she would ever anxious wait till light 
Of day was flown^ and man had gone to rest , 

\nd then at hci lone eascineut ill the night 
Would mourning sit, as one who^e love-lorn breast 
Knew gi eater pam than evei maid oppressed. 

And the fleet clouds she loved to mark, as through 
The troublous heavens l>y tl night ^tonh pressM , 

And the broad moon was grateful to htK*Vicw, 

When darkened half o'er head, or with the winds it flew. 

But it were long to tell her mournfol tale 
One night she 'scaped her watcfah^it was the hour 
Her 801U loved most-Mlead silence did prevail. 

And the moon had climbed best topmost tower 
Above in heaven. Twas known she’d sought before 
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oift* at londy time abroad to roam* : ' 

rlaiOy by all unheard, her grief to pout.; , ^ ' 

jkd now ere'moming on the world doth come. 

Pis learned tfi%t late the hapless one had fled her home. 
‘ 

«^?&t4earch was vain \ and many a night and day 
rolled by, and yet no maid returned. 

4C^.as said she'd fallen in t he woods a prey 
savage kind, or else afar off joumed 
'To some lone place, xvhere tiigtdly she niouriiedo*- 
Blit even now these thoughts were ever fled. 

When tS his tomb for whom she all had spumed, 
i;. ,One day a corse, that youth's own sire, was led 
To claim therein a tenement beside the dead. • 
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^The door fell open— ^s* nor lock nor bar 
Bad held it — and the moumers^gain the ground 
. Deugned for burial in the dark vault far, — 

But lo they shudder! and from all around 
Quick bursts a general murmur of deep sound ; 

For there that faithful, hapless maiden, cold 
Beside her own true lover's corse, they foiindi. 

■ She caine to die near him. ♦ • ♦ • This was 1 told 
‘ While yet a boy, and then it was a talc of old. 

M.P. K. . 


ON A DISTANT VIEW OF LONDON. 


City of the wealthy ! 

City ofihe wise? 

Yonder, still and stealthy. 

Thy turrets kiss the skies. 

]ji the* last evening rays, 

I look -down upon thy dome. 

And I think upon the days 
When it shadow'd o*er luy home. 

While the steps of my tir'd feet. 

Noon and night were toiling there. 
Through the chill or scorching street. 

In winter’s damp or summer’s glare. 

With, on cither side, a wall 
Half excluding sky and sun. 

And, above a smoky pall, • 

To complete the gloom begun j 

When the crush of thy rough crowd,— 

' When the roar of wheels and voices. 
Mingling, dissonant and loud. 

With the murmur of far noises. 

. 

When the pressure and the din 
Were so close around, adoui me. 

That I could not fly within, 

- From the inadding things without me. 
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But now the blue heav ns cover thee» 

N or h >ld them o5 doest thou , 

And the sun is fading over thee— > 

1 cann^ t curse thee nou 

With th\ wonderb oer my head. 

Far away my heart would flee ; 

Now, I hi ir wonderment is fled. 

But the scene is full of thee. 

Full of thee and of the kindness * 

That thou holdt st for me yet 
Though my eyes may weep to blindness, 
Km the love return th it s «:ct 

there art bene it h yon cloud 
Where lingers the pale gloaming. 

Like a death light on a shroud. 

Some wtiose luaits I've still a home in. 

Bui they turn not towards my brow,— 

Or their smilt.s are all unseen, 

>or many i si jne and bough 

Swellelh enviously bet'wif.ii • 

Hew the greenw oods to the ground , 
Stnke the buildings to tneir base , 
no bnck or branch be found, 

*T o keep loving face from face 

It IS done — ^there s nou 'ht before them . 

Yet the vision corner not nigh * 

Fv'ry gnat that flitteth o or them 
Is more \ isible than I 

Is my memory to their mind 
As my form is to their view > 

But the night-shades lound me wind , 
London, adieu ' adieu * 

I hee and them my blessing greets , 

All freshness to thy waters * 

£ver peace be in thy streets ' 

Ever beauty with tby daughters ’— 

Home's Jkome^ bowevf r lowly, — 

Save to me and all who vkeiid. 

Sadly, wearily, and slowly. 

To a home without a friend. 


0/1 n Disitmi ^ f^ondo/fm 

1 have cursed thet, noble city , 

With thy spires and paved ways^ 

And have pray d heav n, of its pity, 

T o release me from thy maze. 
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' needed no greatlength of time 
gentle and tractable as 
Hercott, was 
'^diwed to'true greatness and intrepi* 
dity of soul, to accompiodate itself to 
any change of habits and society. His 
talents and assiduity soon rendered 

* him' the favourite of the. Hector, and 
‘ Magister Paul Vogel, who, prizing the 
. government of the heart beyond the 
« cultivation of the understanding, pre- 

* ienjtly^ recommended him as a pattern 
to^^airbis fellow students ; while at the 
same-ldine h!s good nature and urba- 
nity gained him the good wijl of the 
junior boys, as iiis bodily strength, his 
love of Justice, and his almost manly 
firmness, secured him the Cbtecni of 

seniors. 

Y! The old library of the Monastery', 
. enriched by the generosity of the elec- 
tor Moritz, the long dusky cloisters, 

* and the lofty convent church itself^ in 
which many honorable and incniora- 
ble monuments erected their gloomy 
piles in solemn grandeur, became his 
.favourite places of resort, when the 
hours of his study were over. Accus- 
tdmed to regularity and method in Iiis 
amusements, no less than liin studies, 
the strict discipline of the college was 

. not irksome to him. One only dark- 
ened his path ; this one was the pri- 
. inanus, whose cell he shared, and who, 
by a gloomy reserve, peculiar to him- 
self, clouded the’brigiu heaven of Jus- 
tus’s happiness. 

' Oetwin von Altenburgh was the 
name of this eccentric youth. De-, 
scended from one of the most ancient 
families^ of the Empire, that even 
claimed kindred to the imperial house, 
the young nobleman bore the pride 
of ancestry strikingly pouftrayed in 
his otherwise noble ' countenance ; 
with an almost m^anthropic coldness 
his lack-lustre eye peer’d from beneath 
his knit and beetling brow ; while his 
straight flaxen Hair, combed over his 
'forehead, gave an expression of insi- 
pidity and boyishness to his , whole 
head. His figure was meagre, though 
tall and well-proportioned, and woiHd^ 
bear no comimrisoa with Justus’s mep-* 
ly and well-compacted frame. Not 
iv from Pforta lay the rich possession 


of his house, and the sumptuous castle 
towering over the village of Alene- 
rich, wmeh had received its name as 
the favourite one of his ancestors. _ 

• Justus submitted without repining 
. to the arrsUigement which brought 
him into close and unavoidable con- 
tact with this young and haughty mis- 
anthrope, and the more repulsive and 
sententious the younker’s conduct to- 
wards him, the greater was the assiduity 
with which he strove to gain his 
good-will. Our young noble was 
slovenly and careless ; Justus made it 
ills business every morning, without 
demur, or waste of words, to put ' 
their little cell in order, adjusting his 
partner’s clothes, books and papers, 
which were usually scattered, about, 
and feeding his favourite starling, 
which hung in the alcove of the little 
casement window. Often, too, when 
Octevin was puzzling himself with u 
classical theme, Justus, an early pro- 
ficient in that kind of exercise, would 
give him what he had written, with a 
modest request that he w'ould correct 
it, thus assisting his senior out of his 
difficulty without w ounding his pride. 

Confidence is awakened by confi- 
dence, and as Octevin became evvry 
day more sentliblc of the delicate zftid 
friendly attentions of iiis now ct>l- 
league, his haughty deiik'unour gradu- 
ally softened into a condescending 
familiarity, aiul u secret partiality for 
Justus grow more and more apparent 
ill his conduct. * 

There was one mystorious circum- 
stance however in .Octevin’s behavi- 
our which Justus could not fathom. 
His mind seemed a piey to perpetual 
disquietude, which grew upon him 
daily, giving him no respite or inter- 
mission ; he often gazed with a vacant 
eye upon the floor, or out of the little 
window, and during \hc lectures on 
divinity, especially, his countenance 
underwent' frequent changes, and 
often expressed opposition, at least, to 
the doctrines held Ai-th. liv addition 
to this, Justus several times rt'inarked 
that Octevin would leave their sleeping 
cell— for large domitories w'ere not 
then in use, and the outer doors onK’ 
were strictly closed at snR<set— witb 
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noiielesB steps, often returning late in 
the night, and then throwiug^himMlf 
carelessly on his couch. Justus pitied 
the youth, for he took these flights to be 
walks of stolen attachment, having 
observed a young rosy cheeked 
wench, the servant of the rent collec- 
tor, directing significant glances to- 
wards the haughty noble. He abstained, 
however, from any interference, know- 
ing that an unsolicited adviser gen(> 
rally does but excite animosity ; aiiii 
Octevin had not yet given him the 
privileges of a friend. 

As he was one day engaged, as usual, 
inreduoini; to order the scattered 
books belonging to Octevin, he chanc- 
ed to lay his hand upon one that he 
had neser before seen there. On 
opening it, he was shocked to find 
it one of the most virulent pub- 
lications of the day, viz. : Tlic Con- 
troversy of the fatuous Doctor Maser 
(von £ck so called} against Lutheran- 
ism, treating of the sale of Indulgen- 
ces, and the infaUibility of Peter’s 
successors in the papal chair ; tliere 
was also a copy of the Bull of Excom- 
munication issued by Leo X,and a 
well finished and neatly carved figure 
of the Virgin Mary. He shuddered 
to behold this wuik,the utter detesta* 
tion of all Protestants, in hib very 
sleeping room, and he was undeeided 
what to do with it, for the office of 
informer was too contemptible in his 
eyes to be thought of fora inomeiit ; 
he was equally at a loss to conceive 
how such a book could get into Octe- 
vin’s possession. lie recollected, 
however, that he had been warned by 
the Rector, on his entering the cok 
l^e, against the wiles and seductions 
.ofthe papists and their ctnissgrics, 
many of whom were r^orted to be 

S in the^ vicinity of Pfurta ; he 
to mind many circumjtanccs 
that he had noticed, and which now 
seemed to indicate a suspicious demee 
of intimacy between Octevin ana the 
lazy over-fed porter, and that the lat- 
ter had often let drop a contemptuous 
sneer at his own undisserabled piety. 
He remembered moreover a conver- 
sation amongst the scholars concern- 
ing the Ghost of an old Cisteitlan 
monk, said to wBi|der at night in the 
efoisters*; that many pretended to 
liave seen the said apparition, especi- 
^aily on Fridays, and that since then 
none of the younger students would 
venture out of th&r cells in the dark. 


Tliere seemed to be o coon Aion and 
a cbnsistency between these TpdjHXs 
circumstfuices, which ho 
make it iljU business; if poMnoH^to , 
bring to ^Uhoping, by courage'and 
circumspection^ to be the means of' 
extricatmg the unhappy youth frotn , 
the ne^ in which he appeared be 
entangled. . 

Something struck him, too> asveiy 
remarkable when he once more exa- 
mined the little figure before alluded 
to. Its features '/ere not such as 
pious artists were wont to associate , 
with the idea ofthe Virgin mother. 
This lovely face, with the full iauglung 
eye, and the sofily-s welling ruby lips, 
was well known to him : — Yes, it was * 
Cclestina, the slain huntress ; apd 
oddly did the ancient costume b^me 
her. 

Justus fell into a train of deep mus- 
ing upon the strange collocation of so 
many mysteries, but the most piomi- 
'nCnt feeling in his mind was, that of a 
remote, unacknowledged jealousy, and 
he could hardly persuade himself to 
replace the figure : — he did so, how- 
ever, together with the book. 

The next day was Wednesday, and« ^ 
after dinner, the jovial Callatorater 
Schonbeiger, invited the young peo- 
ple to Ukc their occiistomary stroll 
among the hills. Brisk as a herd of 
young deer, the younger students 
collected round their favorite teacher, 
bci ambling for the place of honor, by 
his side ; meanwhile the seniors, 
arranged in pairs, had proceeded jup 
the mountain path which conducts the 
wanderer without exertion, and un- 
der the grateful shade of umhrajMus 
beech tiees, to the summit ofthel^a- 
benbery. An open space, carpeted 
with short grass, formed the Paibttni 
of the youthful party. The game was 
quickly orgauued ; the bsdloon, ex- 
pedited from below, ascended majesti- 
cally the mountain side, and wai met 
with lusty eufls from the boys above, 
while their loud and jo}ous huzaas 
accompanied its progress. Another 
party, having provided themselves 
with hoops bound with oak twigs and * 
wild flowepi, arranged themselves in a * 
large circle for the lively and pictu- 
resque hoop-dance. 

At the very extremity of the hoop 
was seen our friend Justus, slowly as- 
bending the hill, still busied with hiin- 
8elf--for emotions of a singular ami 
perfectly novel kind reigned in his 




breiM«<-he'^eied that his discover/ 
of mejpojwsh figure was a token from 
heavailjr'' that called him, e\en in his 
almost monastical seclusion, to the 
^ performaOteof ajpeculiar and extra 
ordioai^d^ty. His education under 
Jiia iflmiv*haa stamped him in some 
sort for atk enthusiast, and he inherited 
frohk hib parents a strong contempt for 
the world, as well as a firm belief in 
the immediate internosition of Provi- 
dence in the fate of £tne of his chosen 
servants^ Since the discovery of the 
figure, his thouglits had been constant- 
ly wabderih^ to the subject of the 
lovely Cele&tina,anda&tie approached 
the Jaeger-house, he slackened his 
pace and jbit^red befor the neat edi- 
fice cfisCinguisbGd by the hunting tro- 
phies that decorated its gable, it was 
closed. ^ All within was still aa death ; 
a beautiful snow-white pointer excepts 
ed, whicli he had seen nt the maiden’s 
side, and which now came running 
•cross the court-j^ard, wa^iig hS 
tail, and mving^ery token (Jilclight ; 
lie gave her a pat for her mistress’s 
sake, and thus encouraged she follow- 
ed confidently, at his heels, as he pur- 
sued his walk. 

With a brow yet more clouded than 
before, Justus at length reached the 
social party, but he &lt no relish for 
the sport, and so hurrying otrtoward» 
the grove of thickly planted oaks, he 
seated himself upon some venerable 
and gigantic roots, and taking out his 
sketen-book, began to transfer tlie 
dellb^tful scene to paper, but with 
tardy strokes of' the pencil, often in- 
tenwted by fits of absence on his part, 
am) frequently disturbed by the caress- 
es of his four-footed friend, who with 
her cold nose rested on his lap, nudged 
him from time to time, and then looked 
up in his face with an expression of 
fondness and go^ Uhaturc. 

What wilt thou, happy beast i iP’ 
said the youth, addressing his mute 
companion, " her soft hand caresses 
thee, and oft shares with thee the 
evening meal — Oh couldst thou but 
speak and tell me if the tender care> 
of domestic life be dearer to her than 
the rough and masruline employment 
in Which J saw her engaged — if she 
be mild and tender as her eye ; and 
her heart harmonize with the gentle 
accenm that issue from her rosy lips.’* 
** Answer then, Hyacinth,” exdaimed 
a voice behind the oak, breaking in 
upon the youth’s soliloquy ; ^ answer 
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the impertinent qneidoner, who trou- 
bles' himself with things that do not 
ill the least concern him.” Justus 
started to behold the huntress at his 
side. She shewed herself this time 
quite altered from the last : her hunt- 
ing-dress was exchanged for a simple 
robe of white and green stripes, and 
her silken tre»cs, which had b^ore 
wantontN' on her neck, were now ga^ 
tiiered into a knot upon the top of 
her head. Her snowy neck was con- 
cealed by a kcrclncf of rival color, 
laid in a thousand little folds, and con- 
fined ill front by a kind of black sto- 
macher. Her little straw hat, shaped 
like a bee-hive, hung negligently sus- 
pended from her arm by a green rib- 
bon. In this dress the niaidcn was 
dearer to him than before. Libten- 
erb you know,” said he, in the same 
tone of gaiety, "Do not always’* said 
bhe,[interiuptiiig him, "hear ill of tlicm- 
selvis.” So sajing^ and avoiding the 
too boisterous caresses of Hyacinth, 
she took a seat close beside him with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 
" But tell me,” she resumed, taking 
his bketch-book and spreading it on 
her lap, "by what power of magic, you 
cati,at thcbame nioincnt, declaim so 
poetically, and draw so beautifnlly ?” 
" The words arc the sign.itui c to the 
drawing,” aiisvveied Ju'»tiiN with Jg- 
iiificancy and feeling. " See there 
now,” rejoined the maiden, "you not 
only btcal away from ij<. the lovely 
landscape, hiitjnie living creatnrq^ in 
it, must also follow your magic wand. 
If the story were true about the en- 
chanted waxen figure, which theyoung 
damsel was compelled to follow over 
moor and mountain, I might be afraid 
for myself : for, if I roistmcc not,there 
bounds thest^ — the tall figure repre- 
bcnts my cousin, and the hmf-finished 
female in the bush” — " Oh, hadl seen 
that being then, asl have to-day seen 
her, I should, with more alacrity and 
pleasure, have drawn a different pio 
ture,” smd Justus, interrupting her and 
laying bis hand upon her bare, elastic 
arm, while his cheeks glowed with 
bliibhes. " And yet I like to see my- 
self better so— yes, rather in that ama- 
zonian costume, than as the painter 
from Nauinberg represented me, for 
he shrouded my bold and ill-featured 
countenance in the sacred habit of the 
Holy Virgin, whiclvj thought a great 
sin, and I could not rest at^night noni 
dreaming and thinking of it.” Jus- 
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tus’s curios tv was on ilu i ick. 

twho fi i(ltfi( {Uli IK ” Whit 
do f kno\\ tooiirtiit ** » i n- 

sunin" hci *>pii lil^ < i toM 

“M 11 iidian,\\ho\ istoimul^Abhct 
atMtinbclcn, uid ii> line cousin, the 
Km ri, would hue <L so, iiid I hnd 
nothin to do but t » sit still nnci 
oliL} hut if }OU wdl p unt me, coin** 
sonic III >i njn/ to tl < T lo c i house , 
npn rut Hie piepuiti^ my cousin 
hie ikt I t, 01 f( edin the poultry in the 
S ud, oi 'll thf * nil, btiiiiii^th 
soup, or spitt I t 1 t nison, oi wth 
m} -.pindle 111 nn h il uidthepid)ii 
book befoi e ni i oin o th t of 

tli sc occup itioi I Ml dd Ilk bi t 
to he p ii ited liy >oii ” ‘ And in ^ht 

I keep the poiti ait for in sell * ibkr I 
Justus, 111 I tone of t i ie«tncss md 
gttisils “ And hi whom else?” rc- 
tui ned C elcstiii'i “ But > on ire a sin- 
puldi in in, iiid tike every thine bO 
eainestly nil at once, n* one would 
not i xpccttioin one of sour veatb iiid 

II itui al £* lit t> ** et even while sh< 
w Is thus '•peeking, hci <ury spuitseim 
cd oppussedby some veiy bcnou* 
thought Uti c\ew esstcdfistly fixed on 
bis hand, which still n sted on hei ai ni, 
and 111 itoiK quite difTt lent, and which 
betrayed a set let smut, bhc said — 
“ A\ h It a he lutiiul ring you base up- 
onyoiii firigei ' for whose sake do 
s oil wear tli it ^ Doiibtic bs for some 
iieh -uid bexiitifui lady ifi Leipsic* 
ihebroid gold nni lecountb hti vir- 
tues, and the i ic h flame-coloui ed stone, 
ni ly well typif) tlie irdoiir of passion, 
ns well as the toiiiients of sepai itioii 
tioiii the betrothed’* Justus drew 
theiinj fioiii Ills fiii^^er, and held it 
closii foi her inspection. "You arex 
rifjht/* he answer’d slowly, " it is a to- 
ken of xifi inec,it la also asacred memo- 
nil, a tabs min against sin and tcnip- 
tatioii, for It must burn the sinner’s 
hand like a co il out of the everlasting 
file* Iti the ring which Luther gave 
his C ulierine on their wedding dft} 
Sec, cm the insitle aie the irmials ; 
thcie the d itc, the 1 9 th of Juno, 1525 , 
and lound it various allegoric'*! 
figures delicately wrought, referring 
to our 4 baviour ’8 passion — so many 
Ivues of the many seicre iiinfs of 
afHtction tint nothing but the faith in 

( 111 1st could enable the revered pair 
to support The pious wife gave it 
to my mother, as a valued pledge of 
friendship and gr ititude ; my mother 
gave it^to me as a varnmg token, as 


tn amulet against temptotipti/tt k $tk 
ertd idle to oppose to th^ evd «jj>|flt , 
and 1 ” He stopfcl Tbo mai- 
den’s fice glowid with a lovelier 
eianson , her eye ro,juucd their life 
and lustic, and a timid smile deepened 
the dinqiles in her rbe()kS. " And 
you •>” said sh*, half aloud. Sloping 
at the some instant to stroke Hya- 
cinth " And I,” continual Justod, 
with n firm and m inly voic t — hope 
one day to lix nie siLnificant and 
chei ished token on the hand of a 
in uden, who, pure iii mind and heart, 
like the fust po sissoi of it, shall con- 
nt to tl ( ad with me tl\o rough and 
diibi >us p ith , and who, as she did to 
f ' c nm oi Crod— shall bimg constan- 
* \ , iiduhti , and holv |oy into the ho- 
I oined hou o ol n v n ircnts.r— Lest us 
try now C eV tina, i ♦he nn.» will fit 
you f*” So s )) 111/ he took bei delicate 
hand in his, and f,cntly pUced the 
nng on he* rheixmicteDhung 

her he id ab ishcd, and he put bis anh 
round hci w ust and softly pressed her 
eyelid with his burning lips , wliile 
she, o\ creome by the pure feelings of 
hti heart, was ready to sink into his 
open irms, — when lii^ were roused 
f lom their exstasyby the sound of foot- 
steps and loud voices near them.— 
They had scarcely time to collect 
themselves, to open the sketchbook, 
and to assumt i more chstant posture, 
bcfoie the iiitiudeucame up. 

It was the Hanger ami ttie lady’s 
guardian, Andieas, foimerlyAll^botof 
the desci ted nionasteiy at Membelen, 
attended b\ the Jaeger, tihey halted 
with dstonishiiiciit l^foiethe voul^ful 
pair, now looking at each other, now 
legardiii/ the delinquents. Justus past 
but one look at the £\-abbot, but it 
was met by such a hostile glance 
from Ins iimieiious searching eve, that 
lie felt confounded and half ah aid of 
hin Celestina, howcvei, with the 
nreseoce of mind which seldom deserts 
the fait sex on sinnlai occasions, 
a sumedan air ofcomposuie, and stood 
prepared tcv answer their interiogato- 
1 les And w hen the Foi ester demand- 
ed with ^undisguised displeasure why 
she had loitered there, instead of go- 
ing on before to oidci the suppci as 
he desired her,bbc made answei some- 
what pertly, " Why cousin, don’t you 
racoUect the youth ^ After having 
well nigh killed him, it was surely no 
more than decent civility to enquire 
after his health , and you may see 


blskutifully^ ii6 transfers 
'imd wdods to paper by his 
. iiiai^idAlr^so that it i^ impossible tor 
a feinale to pass by iiuii without 
stoppitiQ; a little to indiil/xe her sex's 
, ^ But fi^r not, I will soon ro- 

M''d you siiaD'iiot 
repast.*’ So .saviup:, 
ruiia'tjQcliliug farowell to Justus," >.he 
■:%iUnc^ away, clriviiii; her white fivo- 
'. i^e l^forc her. *• Tiiat is the identical 
little ' geiitlcnian, wlfo marehes alont' 
the high rpad with the Bible under hi': 
'arm, and on whose account ' ni y skull 
was flp near gettini; acqu -lintcd with 
the broa«l s>^ords of the Cuirassiers at 
Kioes?/* said the Jaoi;cr. The abbot 
' •dartbu'^^^et more f*u*ioua lo.«k at oiir 
; he nniLtered voinethin^^ 
ahpiiC ftweltic blojd,and nli three pa^ - 
without any sort ofsiihitaticni. 
'BjBvestor, hoxVever, who 1 cjI1o« .^d last 
'narroM'^ gave him a 

‘>1)arlit^«c<>wl from out his madiciotis, 
'^wt^i/v^aliaded eye, that struck like a 
mutkbt^rQt, Whicfi niii^htbeiluts 
^fYt1erprct'64* • ** I hut cuteli thee 
albne in the cdnpice, I will soon settle 
-aecounts[^tth tlieti.** Justus felt like 
^de dMi)i$;bitidg from a dream. The 
rapidmd^^siun of events wHlch had 
so'tli^J^^owded iipon him, atlccting 
him'^ yuriously, loft his iniiid confus- 
ed aVsj!|l)P'W'ildered ;ltis Imiin wasdciszy, 
and' f^J^ressed 'both liis iniiids for- 
liinst his brow tor a long time, 
retollection .perfectly re- 
^ He felt how remarkable the 
beeti to him. Powerful emo- 
l broken ib upon the placid 
his life, and yet he felt plcas- 
happ\\ One brief moment had 
i total change ; even the face of 
ras altered f the lields,tlic trees, 
'ers looked more lovely and 
fare cheerfully upon him. He 
Vas altered ; was quite another 
lathis truth he felt most deeply in 
!&it. He packed his drawing 
mat^ials together, and was preparing 
to rejoin his companions, -when lie ac- 
cidentally espied a green ribbon which 
the froUcsonie Hyacinth had probably 
disengaged from her linistrcss.^ bqlinet, 
lying at his feet. He eagerly j^lcked 
up the delicate trophy, pressed it to 
his lips, and then concealed it nextllis 
g^wing breast; at the same iias|(ipi£'jbe 
missed his ring from his fingef,-aiiS|^'<^ 
collcctingiti how' shigular a nianh^ 
had been estranged from him, be cast'^'! 
«theughtfttUookii|>wa^s to the blue 



hcaveiis, and ejacdlatec^, ** Js that also 
tin* token ?’* 

’Meanwhile the three hfj^tile pt ties- 
' trinus pursued their w ay thiw n tl»o oak- 
covered' dome towartls tiie Jaeger- 
house. ‘‘ Who is that youth ile- 
niaiided the Abbot as soon as they 
were oat of his licuriug. " A scliool- 
b<>y, born at J..<*ij>^ie, auti educated at 
. ■ liijiuit ; .iU rcslcy a pc^aet-ful dili- 
gent lad, who seldom passes PfoflU’s 
w^al-s, .mul to wiioiii, as our lustyand 
trusty poiter iiiforniod luv, hi.4 cell £pid 
thepuiaanus-garden are a world,” an- 
swered the llaiigiT. “ hroin Erfurt i 
that thibtle-gardi'n of heresy ! 'llte 
figure of Adonis ; ■,NOim:tliihg noble 
and interesting in his countenance, just 
as f can ifrM'*-i»ie of St. }*:inl ; and his 
cje glowiiur, e?:pre&!»ive uf a Joseph’s 
glance • Thes.» are the; v/ur-L, the 
most pirsoverin;!;, tlic un st clsMM’fi'l J 
Criiard mV Cclf.,fii)ii Acticr. ‘ Ols 
fear notlii'ig on lliat f.c ore, v our li . i e- 
ronee,’' repHc I tfie cou-in lam — 
Celcstina’s mind is artless and <!isciect, 
althoin^h thi* education that you pJesrsc.. 
to give her, to remler her expert M 
falcon ryancl the cltacr,may h,ave inndt* 
her somewhat boUland confuhmt for 
her years. And for tile youth, one 
sentence bf Seneca is dourer to him 
than the whole race of womankind, 
from Eve down to the gardener’s 
plump and iiiiiorous Mela.” 

“ Well, well, it may be so, yet 1 rc- 
cfoinmeud fou to note Ids iianic down 
in the mcnioraudiim-book, and alio lo 
draw the attention of lath or Urban 
tow'urds him, Thcic* entuu.-iia.sis and 
poets have genc'i ally a plentiful share 
of levity and fickicncjis of mind, uiul 
are ns easily iuciletl to cme thing as 
another, if one but rightly syize and 
work upon their ibfliiigs. Ihobably 
this stray sheep may aI:.o be recovei’bd, 
.and the Holy Spirit tc-'Js me he is no 
ordinary one, and will well .revrardl 
our pains. ’ But how is it wUh the youq-^ 
ker von A Uenburg “ He U fiist in 
brother Urban’s magpie snare.'>, aiid 
faster 3 ’Ct in Celcstina’s silken net. As 
^our spy, the gate-keeper allow <ihftn 
"free egress at. all seasons, he generally 
passes an hour ^vith us every day, un- 
' dcr the pretext of inltidtini; hitnself 
into tlie birsiness of bur calling^ but 
'Celestinu is the^iiuagnet that attmets 
.^hiiii,.'and ^at^bs 'Iim heart 'wdiile his 
setiseadtC'busied things aiiper- 

toiniimto Madonna 

their 
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inilueucf. He » since become more 
melancholy ; perhapb he has some 
boyish pmadilloes upon his consci- 
ence that he knows not how to get rid 
of in his Lutheranism, and for which 
he would gladly purchase alisolution.** 
** Be Ubsured, Conrad, the church’s 
weal depends much on this youth 
rejoined Andreas confidently; ‘^hts fa- 
mily is one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, 'united to the royal house by 
friendship and by blood ; rich tem, and 
a pattern to all Saxony. A union be- 
tween Octevin and Cclestina promises 
myself and all of us new glory and new 
security. The old baton sits fixed in 
Ills chair by an inveterate i^out ; ’tis 
true he favois Luthei*s doctrines, yet 
what is he but a ma^s of corruptiou, 
rotting in the path ? His sister, Jut- 
ta, gotenis at the burgh, and she has 
always been at heai t a C*atholic, even 
as the Chaplain theie changed his 
hood only — not his faith. Oh I be- 
hold a glorious time approach — the 
' lily flourishes anew and fairer, uoii- 
risned by blood ! Triumph and ven- 
geance arc at hand! I behold *the 
straved flocks return by thousands— 
the heretic cities fall and crumble into 
dust; — see the graves of these false 
prophets, these leaders of apostacy, 
torn open, and, 'their vile carcases 
exposed to shame and execration ; see 
the apostate traitors burning on the 
blazing piles— torches lighted to the 
glory of the mighty King kings I 
The day of the sickle is before us. - 
The three protectors of heresy are 
dead, or the same .19 dead, for the 
emperor will never rdease John Fre- 


deric from hi!i hold. Urn 'Efaecor, 
Moritz, though to the srorkt d Pro- 
testant, dpth secretly befHeoa our 
church, for through it he won the 
goodly Saxony ; and he has even noir 
undertaken the subjugation of rebel 
Magdebuig. Nor does he humble 
himself about hu iather-in-IilWs the 
Prince of Hesse, who, hi >pite oi 
the treaty of Halle, is still at Dona- 
uiocnth, lu S{>anish keeping. *These 
aie plain and gloiioua tokens in the 
heaven of our wurch. The nation is 
debauched by heresy : the n^leS and 
the gentry, pampering th^ carnal 
appetites, oppress and trample on the 
peasants ; the public, therefore has, 
long prayed for the restoration of mo- 
nastic ^veri^nient. O ! ( forest that 
we shml soi n be re-instated in our 
holy places, now pruta 'ed, and in the 
pobsessioii of our stolen riches ! But 
every Catholic must help. Every apos- 
tate soul recovered is a treasure^ that 
we must deliver as our mite into the 
lap of the church, and the Reverend 
Bishop, Julius Pflug, in Naumberg, 
pays in gold, and keeps his promises. 
Let us then be courageous in the holy 
work, and >aliant in the blesud bat- 
tle ! Who perishes in the dies 
as a martyr, revered by tbe world, 
blessed by the holy Poiitiii^ and re- 
warded with the eternal crown of glo- 
ry in the heavens.” 

By this time thew had reached 
their destination, and with a feeling of 
exultation and triumph, they seated 
themselves to the dainty meal pre- 
pared by the fair hands of Celestum 


OHj COME TO THE WINDOW. 

Oh ' come to the window, my lady-love ! 

Theie's nothing to fear irom me ; 

No ladder have I to mount abo\e, 

I wish but a glimpse of thre. 

(^IftWe) If she will but open, and list my lay, 
m pledge my lute and sword. 

That I reach her feet by an easier way 
Than the steps of a •hppery cord. 

Oh I lady, that chcdi has the only blush 
Tbat fades not under the moon ; 

But ah ! thou'it flietintpas twihgbt's flu*" ' 

Nay, leave me not, soon. 

{^Uide) tier casement Isd&k, but the next one gleams. 
And a shadow glides over the stairi. 

Apd the lamp, though hand is o'er it, beams 
that her gitdle wears. B. 



THE BAROXIAL FESTIVAL 

A PRAOMENf FROM WELSH HIsroRY. 


“ Tiirti 5 IHI to iUImm tune* ' 

Fhf in llie Drmd iniicl* tensi vn* S|»n*Hd, 
JdiUst ihe io<‘k allnrK M ihe ^affior tVa 1 , 
ini Hih lent b ittla-rb) mi « 

W«r«clifu>ntfMl to lue haip the rellow mena 
Went flov in ro i d, «n I of iiMrliHi ilivrt, 
And lufij oi IJiitiuii** ewUi liini's » 

iHb. l»ILOKIM 


'I be fea**! **j)read ihi spaikliMj* bowj wen* lonnil, 
And to tbe asaembUd throng the niiiistitUhaTpM 
The "iOng ot other dais buddenl> 1I« > hi ud 
The horn’s loud hi isl * 4 >odthbt 


Thk treiclurous miprisoniuent of 
Drofi^ ^ J*t»uce of W lies, 
in the Castle ot Cht-tLi. at the UtUr 
end of the eleventh century, syV jt ctcd 
the Welsh to a suits ol caUmitits, 
which tenniiuted m the mo^tscvtiv 
and oppressive slavery. Ihe iiicui- 
biom ot Hugh Lupus, the brav , I ut 
ferocious Lari ot Cliesler, t ist the 
natives if North Waleh into i;?rio. 
minious bondage, ind rtndtrid the 
whole line ot the Wilsh lionUr Uibu- 
taryto England so tint thue was, 
iDclied, peau — 1 ut it was the it- 
proarhtul ptace ot sUva>. 
chjieftains, who had lought under the 
standard of their 'overeign, retired m 
gloomy and divunltnted disgust to 
tlieit castles and domains, tin re to 
await with inpatient anxiU), the 
ihseuthuli »• nt ol their king, lud ll a 
iitumotglnytolheircmntiy. 

AniQng the best and bmest cf 
these patrioUc spirits was Koduii ab 
Meredith, Lord ot rUacInin, n Den- 
bighshiie. He was a distinguished 
fevounti w ith his sovereign N o 
for his sagacity in council, than for 
his courage m the Beld Few, inde^, 
of the Welsh nobility, possessed 
greater influence than foe Loro ot 
Talacham; for independent of his 
high and princely lineage— for he wraa 
a collateral descendant ftoui foe loyai 
house of Wales— there wat'a sincere 
loyalty, and a hearty spmt Ctlud^ 
piidence about him» which, added^ 
ms protuse hoipitahty and gr^^ 
weaiHif iwriered hun very con* 


spicuous, and a very powcrtul nobh 
man, - , , 

It was at foe castle of Loid Ro- 
dciic that d itstival was held, in 
hoiioui of Ills lovely daughter, the 
peerltss 1 liaiior, who had anived at 
the agt ol womanhood, having just 
completed lit i eigbUcnth year. F^u- 
frful as light was Llemor ol Tua- 
tbarn, »nd having, lost her mother, 
while she was ytt in infant, dl tlie 
kindlier fit. lings of the old lord were 
diiecttd towards her, ind with a tcii- 
dum s of affect on, not very ac- 

coidantwith the iipmut roijf,l.iiess 
Ot RodericS U'ud lu nour Hut 
Eleanoi was lus only cliiM and he 
loved her w ith dl tlic to d soh< iliwic 
ot p lU iiial iff tt ->n. 

The pup^ itions lor that loidiy 
festival VI r sikIi as bn line the 
wt'alth\ W**! h I non, ind round the 
banr|uet boanl at I ilai hsrn wtie 
raiigtd ^lan^ ahiavf noble, and man v 
a gallant knight. Nor was there latk 
of blight t’ves -nd snowy boroms, 
foi all the beauty of Powpysland was 
shmiUc? under the roof of Rodenc ab 
MerwlUh. 

The repast w is worthy of the donor. 
The substintial oak tables groaned 
under the weight of the viands, wrhile 
a profision ot malmsej, mead, ale, 
and metheglin, infused a deepei glow 
into the dark brow< of the wariiora, 
and raised a brighter blush upon foe 
feir cheeks of the roaidcna 
•* The jouthful ficart throbbed gladly, 
and hQght smiles 










i Blay^ meteor»like, iqtoii a harulnMi 
cfaeeks 

A* if conlii#ylousI> — ^ 

And mu^ii, likt. a syreii^ wpad U the hairt 
^ Viom even grovelliiu; aikl contentious 
J thoujrht — 

^ From ciei> ciw** 

The gae^ti were ninfrrd, as much 
dB possiblt, according to thi antiquity 
of their families, or to thui degite ot c 
eminence in the stife I lie baron 

himself pigesidcd . on his right hand 
sat Eleanor, and on hts lett, a fine, 
bigh-spinted, but somewhat savage 
looking man, whose d^rk lowering 
eye betokened a gloomy and tioublcd 
roirit. He was the Lord Orvain of 
Oswestry, and hi» dark, swaitliy, and 
scowling brown exhibited a striking 
contrast to the open, but embrowned, 
and very handsome fcatuna of a 
young man, who «at by the sidt of 
Eleanor, and who in the happy heed 
lessness of buoyant youth, givcut- 
ferancse to his joyous feelings in an 
unrestrained stream ot gkc and mcr- 
nment. It was not difficult to dis- 
cover the cause oi all tins joyonsness 
The bright look of love, which occa- 
sionally beamed from a nch black 
eye upon tht beai t ful I lean ir, told 
very stiongly how much of it wisdc 
pendent upon her p ul chirms 
Nor did she regard it with unroii i rn, 
she^euntd ptiicctly couscijus f b r 
powers- for 1 id u> m tho c d tanl 
days were not blini to their own 
buuity— 'and distubuUd her souk 
and her roiutcsy to all aiourd, I y no 
means omitting to bestow a double 
portion upon hei giahful loiei, laU 
DOt of Tregiron 

^ And well^did Talbd dc'^rvi it 
Deprived in childhood ot both his 
parents, he became an inmate at la 
tacham, and lus extensive domains 
were entsosted to the good baron, 

^ (tbe bosom fnend of lalbots father) 
l]|]!td he waib old enough tu take pos- 
aesiionof his own wealth. This pe- 
lted bad already amvod. But a large 
IS not tbe livehcst habitation 
: k young and umbeckled chieftain 
dbot still spent the greater por- 
I of hia time at the ca^e of Tala- 



Ik the 'old WaMi rasUek Ae Mlvtd^tliiri|iiqdet hall Into two sections, the 

Lmar one being allotted to person^ of the finlrniak, nud the lower to the inferior 
Mpn i of tiM househokl A stinihir divinon was observed in .ScoOaod, jlthoa^dt 
■AtfrAe e£pobdadOHt«^linftof dwoehoo, ^ ‘ 



dliarn, where he was a 
\ounte 

The remainder of 

was composed of the nobility, knl| 
hood, and vcomanry of Powytls 
Below the pillars* sat the offiOf^ 
the baron’s household, withaevend^Of 
the attendants of the gi esfti god indS* 
neess on one su)e, sat the three bards 
ot ralacharn,— Old Howel Einion^ 
Modrtd Vyehan, and M iclgwyn fre- 
vor Ihe first iiiCTlioned, was a 
vetierjible, grty-haired nim, ^yhose 
snow white bt »rd descended ip pa- 
triarchal simplicity over his aaore 
vest He was the baron s chief bard, 
and his powc rs had bet n directed more 
to tne iistrueti ti, thin to the dkhght 
ot his cj untry men , md theie was a 
mlldIle^s in the old man s meanr ur, 
which accorded will with his venci 
able appear lUcc, iiid with the sacred 
ebameter of > is ofiit c. But although 
eighty bumineis had sliid their sun- 
sliinr on his lit id,^he hre of the poet 
btill glowed stiongly within him, at 
the lecollection ot the battles which 
he had witnessed between his country- 
nicn and the English, and his aged 
eyes would gleam with a brighter 
glow, when he sang of the exploits of 
Ho fore ib Meredith But the stoim 
1 1 lour coi had not pissed ovei 

him with ^tntleiiL^ Six i^oodlv 
hdi he Jo t 111 w It, and uj r m 
now, ol ill his n ne u> I in Ire I, le- 
m lined lo sol ice his- dc hn iig j ears, 

Ol 1 ly his ,;iey h ills in tho silent tomb. 
But EUiiiur was kind to the childless 
old ni in She lovt?rl and rt\ r n d htni 
as the instruetoi ot her youth, as 
the clieri»hed tiiend ol hei father, 
aid Howel was as I appy in his old 
age 06 his doim stie inutiortuiu s guM 
allow him to be 

Ihe othu bards neie of a Vi.ij dif- 
fttent charieter «nd temp rametkt. 
They w tie both much yoangirthan 
the chief bard , for Macfgwyn Irevor 
had not yet nuinbeted twenty yeais, 
and hfodred Vyehan was only two 
years hs senior, and both were oviyd- 
itouf ot noviciates. It is not easy to 
quench the yoyous spuit of youth by 
the imposition of rigid riues and 





a duties', eod ldae?gwy*i. a|« 
^Ucierl character of tll4^ 
mee n« cc ^aanly tnif ostd soihe 
t upotr ht9 conduct, uas aa 
nu.^,-*ave» ^nd os jo\*al too, a» any 
r of iyl* tfoiniti'ittd ind le refined 
V Al^ntiyUieil 71 ic Mas a lopunh 
^ jipukle,ltk his dait hazel oyc, nhieh 
erinced that the bud so ntnhdt 
ot a galltint, md hn broMm and very 
li ina‘>i)ine tc. Uiis.^ rendered him, most 
irobtblv, i ^rc^l twotinte with the 
damsels ot tl cast t MaclgMyn, m 
^ood truth, Mds i sprightly telkw, 
■>n4 Vk ( inble 1 more t K sc ly his sue 
c r s«o’ Dat>«i I ab (TWjlim (the Biitish 
Ovd,J th !i tbc more grave uid 
iscetic< f tnc ildu bards, although it 
(aiinot be ^id, thit, like that (do- 
biatpd Amorist (Dafydd, to wit) h 
« s f vi 1 guilty of inikng an i ^na- 
tion s itli tWL ity tour iiu tr ssrs at 
one and th( &nmc time and pi a e, ind 
of beme boll enough to meet them 
alP 

Modred Mas of i much grasei dis 
oositiou til ill his more lively ns- 
Oi.iite. V deep att ichment to 
j ifr\— and to the highest ailnbutea 
c f poetry — rendeied him someM h it of 
1 1 Qiithu n^t, ind th^re was a pen 
iv», gt ivity m his look, which shewed 
fhi li buds th u^hts were not of 
fhi^ e nth , Ilut Is tint they Mei nut 
fix d upjn ttt f\av <lrv oeaureiMCs 
iid tiMi nirv p s tssioiis of liail hu 
mint, 11( t tin. list cf il m, ind 
hoiiciiiilj li ^ , ind 1 id i ( ill it 
t ms d( o e SI I < 1 i ir\ by tn< 
nil, fsci MU, il \ t iinrcilt s 

\» I g iij (.III c 1 y s ii> i c 

ini lut s, Mil (I ha 1 tl u fall *i 

npoii \ouii., b d, hiou d 1 1 

\ 1 buoy lilt hi if lis 

iti , 11 d hr hid re*. i ) t \ 
In the iW ^ I O a I ) I \ h < n ht 
c( uid 1 t uiJ 

** t MSS 1 I 1 iM J I I , I J 

( 1 

His \ i» lo 10 1 n* ri r Jnm 
Hill St k» >1 I ill I gUlKiid 

111 r M 

\r i I 1 in , 1 k pn n rs i i\ ii \ il 
'nl s I t 111 If ol t 1 Mneii <im 
blit « 

IS lolil, ( ( n oiil t'iil dar\ 

n is llcM 


. Fladips tit mlhd imd viuslooi and Ins eto 
Burned with the lightning of his bntn. 
* and then 
Ite spoke mine proudly - 

Thnilevotion to poetry, indeed, seemed 
to have absotbed every ordinary feeU 
mg ef his ^otil, and it was his pnme 
ddight to poui forth the glowing con* 
ceptions of Ins spirit m all their nch 
^attdm 'odious exuberance Such was 
Moditd Vyeban, who knew and felt 
that he was of no common mould* y 
Ihe bards it has been already aaid» 
occupied a recess on one side of t|be 
banqueting h ill , and, being elevat^ 
considerably above the floor,^ were at 
soitu distant o fiom llio gay thioug 
bunatn and eould con w r^e together 
unhcaid by the cotii) iny 

ihe lord Owen ol Oswestry, me* 
flunks sill 'VloJrcd to his youngeir 
Cimpun n. ** looks m a gloomy 
moed to day He damps the pleasuiB 
of tins icbtive scene, like a bldick 
cloud m a summer sky. Sec how the 
lady Jhlcaiior shrinks beneath hit 
scowl 

‘‘Aye,’ iiplted Madgwyn, ‘‘like 
e dove c iwtiin., before a kitr. But 
mark tnt blush i Oh, oh* the proud 
Lord of OswLstry can whispti boft 
things into biuiplc womans ear as 
pCnrly and as sweetly as any gay 
kni(,ht Who knotib, Mudred oo/ch^ 
but 1/ m ly bf he e i am ere long 
with ill this )dly company, >n 3 
niin> more, to h lu 1 luoi ot 7 ila 
charn, Birouc s i » ()s u tiy » 

** I in, nu son, pei e, mter« 
ruptei tl iiiief liaid, <* name not 
«- j( h i II une LK luor— my g^de 
J h iuor tl nit with such a spiiitf 
Oh' Miv on, thes dim eyes have 

n wh t tht> shall n vi r look upon 
It rc 1 1 e\ M itriCbS d the nupUalf 
»1 ML linMy \hi dith with Qni^dd 
b Om 111, Uid til M s of the blood of 
that proud Larou. Flic l^y 
awiy 111 ( ostltss sorrow, and dig 
kui ht M s si I in ill foicign laods^ and 
thiu MIS n> i&siie Uft. Know ypu 
not II anc lut p ophccy^ — ‘If the 
Blood ot the House of lalacltarih 
mingle with the Blood of the Ilou'^e of 
( )bMCbtry~evil Witt follow t’* Oil and 
Mater wrll sooner unite together than > 


* Bach mmns litereUy “ li(i^,^ but it is (i^mlly Used as a term of eodeaimeDt, 

* Os gMsed Teilu Tnlacbnm. k oyiDinvigii, e>o Gsvaed Teilu ire-OssSillI^ 
f’r\ jjioni R udRM ' ** 



lite Aoines of TaliHl&tii and Os* 

ijfet buli good Howel, wbaf be- 
of^Old prophecies and ancwnt 
•syjng!^ when lodge— lovt, a fa*^ 
name* anS a j^ch mhentaoce are m 
the ease? 1 frow they vnll not be 
thought of, and if they are. think you 
«llie JBdirou of Oswestry is the man to 
tieipole at such phantaai<>a > Now^ if 1 «, 
ware the lady Eleanor 1 would love 
young TaH)6t ot Tre^ron before 
them ally for be has a brave and 
generous heart sparlilmg black^ayes, 
and a rich luberititlice, and 1 know he 
loves the lady dearly. * 

** He does, in truth, the noble* • 
hearted boy*— and ^o does EU^inor 
love him^Have they not been reared 
toother* — But — Ira&'-here x^omes 
a knight with a message from oui 
lord." 

The message was brnHy told— 


** Lord Roderic »eeU his friend 
Hd#el, and desire^ irom him and his 
brother bards a song’ — The bard 
^wea his head in acquiescence, and 
tlie knight withdrew. Silence being 
obtained, Modred and Maelgwyn sung 
the following tong to the symphony 
* of file chief hard — 


THE 


HIRLAS, OR 
HORN. 


DRINKING 


mi high the blue that sbints 

like tbe wa%e, 

When the ^un-lle«ms are bright on 


the spray ot the fee 


mead to 


And bear then the neb f< 
the brave, 

Tbe dragons of Inttles, the sons of the 
free* 

To those fiom « bo«e spears, la the shock 
ot thddgbt 

A beam, like Heaven’s Hgbtiupgi 
* * l|ath^ofirtlieieb1.<- 

To tknaejrlid dame lusirtng as storins In , 
tbe#fiiight» 

Wbo base sbUOrM tbe iHdttet, and ^ 
rluvea the sirteldi 

\ The found of whose stnib vraslihe odeans 
afar, 

^Wbaahiatestiefe red DM the faervest 

•t of war. hti r 

Till bigh the bine llrinbAk* cj^i* 

‘ beiirer»fill* , 

^Tor itie lords of tbe ibtVL lAtheJrdbs* ^ 




Thet^ UW the rock tel ih&S^, 
of ifjf power: ^ 

Praise, praise to the irnghty^fill. highx 
the smooth bom « £ 

And nMod Mnaipiilta-tiiiAel'aiiittMf 
bedmie »** * > 

T. tbe lM|fc defenden of QwjmtAd'b 
fair shore, * %. 

Who rushed to tbe fielh, where the gloiy 
was won, 

As eagles that soar from tbefr ettf^sto 
the sun 

Fill higher tbe Hihlas ' forgctnng not 
those 

Who sharM bright draught Mthe ^ 
da^stbalnre Atd* 

Tiioii^b cold on their mnuntaids the 
I ill int ivpo*e, 

Tbeir lot sbaU be luiel}— renowa to 
tbe dead ' 

Wbi’e harp<> in the h «11 of the feast 4uill 
be stiung, *v 

While ro}ol Efyn* siitli TOW *4.11,% 
be Clown’d, 

bo long by tbe bard snail tbeir battles be 
sung, 

And the heart of the hero shall bum at 
tbe sooDd, 

The tree wlnde ef Mactori »haU swell 
with their name. 

And Roderio’s rich Hianas he filled to 
their fame 

This havmg been periormed, and 
having elicited all the applause due Cp 
Its merits, the bards were, according^o 
tht an< lent usage, each to give proof 
of his skill m music, HowcJ, as thq^ 
chief, Vvmg the privilege of pnonty. 
The old bara as he ran his fiogeia 
lightly over the stnogs of his instni* 
meat, seemed to forget that he wal 
present at the hemqUet iKMud of his 
patron, and, like a genuine child ot 
tong transported himself to the days ^ 

> of the times of ol(V’ as he chaufildi|,t 
the heroic exploits pf his patrdifh 
ancest9rs. At ^rst he sung m a lowv 
and somewhat monotonous tone: bdt 
as he procMad, bis voice became 
strongglr, hfd^^eg' sparkled brighteih,.^ 
Anu* be |ftve utteAnce tfi his cQOoqi- 
tious With the energy of true in- 
spiration, Delight^l, indeed, mush 
It have been to fisve «aan that vener- 
<ii))ia^iakn canted away by his en- 


TI 


> cam 


cMtfai^ef iteirti^ Tltnr, seoordiagto thettoderadinsioa. 







u' 

96 ^iof cani»g:6— iiii44<Pi^ ^ ’I^5^i?**5^Sr » > 

tlie strings^ Bqt ttfif of Hovd-# Jm> W*’^ 


o^ipfltei tlie aiemg^ 
iat| giadUj|iKt irmm« 

; tte lid0& wi£om 
pitm which 
, Hh rfl ihc 

-eneigy pf few art. The 

ibliowihg tifaadatiM will afihid some 
ideti of the confiusioo of the aged 
hardX teiiormauce oUudee to si 
battttM wiiich theJLptd Roderio dia* 
played uaosia^l oouiege^ 

The liaid*« Ctiot piaise it^txlerle*^ right, 
MalpIMih the dpedOhl light 
The chief id tmesuro liagrdb, 

ytcjli to ttisiata on hn hOBfdb 
llbe Ycsaels ofthe totteot bote 
Thiee legfonf /kem the hobtile thoie | 

One ffom green Srin, armM with foeg 
A^i^fnnn Locblin'fc banln aro^ 

The bvilfheiiM flood gleam'd far awS}, 

A tolfd with Normaok pass’d the sea, 
liniire teiror rode in awful statOi 
And ahoihk the gory locks of Fate. 

Dire UinittU breath’d hn diieftilbiealh,. 
And olamoiir diuaM thedeedeffleath; 
ConfiisfoQ dep|^, with hutd egmr 
Felt sad di&itiey befQhli/t|A dragon* 
pro,M». , 

Pre-emineoop and rank wereo^, 

OittOap and ruin nn before, 

Wli|le conflict stained the fleld with 
\ gush of human gore ' 

Coinage gnosh d at cdiiiage diie^ 

The waving bsnneW gleam’d aith lira. 
Aod^ iooiid the front of Uoeloce^ shook 
« in lie. 

Slaughter fell at Slaiu^itarS sfeel, 

And gave the huQgo hawks a niegl | 
Pursuit on qaiefc pomut epsued^ 

And plunge ^ ^Uge beoumbM the 
^,flOQ(l » 

afged tflmjrisMoii djwgi 
^th^vighiuildliidhereyesp 

d-The pnUid heoberks speg, 

iMte h&h the Wiod-stain’d chleT (lls 
fiml^oD flung ( f *l 

From Uoegtia's flghi and Ud^y i«r^ 
Te^ her sous dmroy^l in ^ ^ 


• TbeGBseit Islands of the 
ihur Famttff or. spitU df the 
heaven, hut were permitted to 
fhMwed British ohleffeiii' of 

ISteover them iiliiorl^i bitiXthfly, 


Bqt ttflfadlM of 
ccnle vaptter and 

niitolM' 


yi . 

Hfl^andl 


the gfpufla iMftoio wap oneh 
kmonsf '* 


jy hw wing niN TOW*^< 
gpDg templaji with wator, aii4« W* j 
sporting his aged head on helf owq 
tau hoiom, Howpl voou levived* ao^ , 
aflei a draught of wipe^ adpnmktOBiM*’^ 
to him hy the trefliiilous hand of hia^ 
lovely hupporter^ he regained his ad*. ^ 
cqstomed cotnposare» and his wonted^ 
stcaogth. He kissed the white foie* 
head of his Ihtf phyaiciao, and mvoki 
a blessing upon W youthful 
she blushed ' ‘ 

at the table 


she blushed and retiii;ned to her 



tt-was now Modred Vychasi*a birAj^ 
to sing; apd he si^ with mudfr 
feeing vevehil stanjcA of a peelpt i 
which he had coinpyaed whm 
scarcely b^oiH the bouiida..o{ child-* 
hood. Unmrtqnaiigly only two stamsas 
of this plaintive composition have 
been pieatrvedv and they hive been ^ 
tnmtlati d by a poctessa whose niqse 
haa^ on raai;^ occasions, been ren- 
der^ ^ibutafy to the best mteruts^oC 
thfl pnti6ipamy. ^ 

* ' \ 

* Dlherc am Uie}, thoui Orroo Fmrj; 
Islands^ repoung A 

la vujiligbt anil haaufy on opeaii seabq ^ 
hreaU? ^ 

What qu'd tbe-tblngs wbldb am bij 

dl'iclOMOSC. .1 

Shall the bright 




7%a 

apjpareDtly about forty 
yeans of m$ tm otber— aqd he foU 
Alms of tbe fowifd if lie Were ab pltm^ 
ant ea^[i|iie^ppeared eoDai4mb$ 
ledobildrea younger, was mote shgbtly foiiiil|a» 
ond of eacoeediogly tall statitta Both 
stant green advanced toaaioii tbe upper end of the 


Bui tb^tuid'Wli bee n'iad tor iita^ aj 

flora and aaget, yeansofage; ti 

^ For the guide to those raabns of the lowed if i 
death* Ont 

Where are they, (he bi^ miodedobildrea younger, was s 

of gloiy. ond of eacoeedioi 

Who steerM for tbew distant green i^vanoed tovair 

apotft on the wave ? 

To the nundf of the ocean they left their m \Meoitl0 i 
wild story, ^ ^ 

In the heUls of their countiy they 
found not a grave • ^ 

PercfaoDce they repose. where the sum inatrome * hlw 1 
mer-breese gathers TOe BtratKer^ 

PhMn the don ers of each vale Imilior- eldest repliea by 

talit} N biaatb ; and displaying t 

But tbeir «tpps shall be ne’er on the bills pany the well-k] 

of tbeir fatheir, pnnce* ** Holy 

For the guide to ihose realms Of the claimed the 1 
blessed— w death * 


advanced towar£ tlm upper e^ ofthe 
hall. 

•^W^conHt fo^ Talacbamf tfbch 
welcome !** bijied l^aic. as they apr 
proached. Wjfoit. say. who are ya 
that come ibtis late to our revds 


poke not, but the 
ttiugup ius viaor. 


Many a wamor's eye glistened with 
tears as Modied attuned hia lay to the 
plaiutive tune which conveyed his 
words to his auditors, and the youth- 
ful bard received from the tearful eyes 
of the maidens more than a sufficient 
meed for his exertions. 

Maeigwyn's performance was cha^ 
ractensric of himself— light, airy, and 
joyous and a very proper sequel to 
the more moving melodics of his 
brethren. It most completely dis- 


eidest replied by lining up his visor, 
and displaying to the astonish com* 
pany the well-known features ol>*t]ieir 
prince* Holy iSaint Cadvanf* ea^ 
claimed the baron, ** our most 
gracious princeF* and with one accord 
Si shouts ** Long live Gniflydd ab 
Cjmam *" and knelt at the feet of 
tlieir liberated sovereign. 

‘‘ Rise, my triends n ^nse, roy 
gallant comrades said the pnqce.as 
he received their homage. ** and thimk 
my ln‘a\e deliverer for his yidoor. 
Alone, and unaided, he gamed access 
to my dungeon; and while my 
drunken guards slept under the in- 
fluence of methcglin. he bore me on 
hia shoulden from enthralment. Stand 


pelled the gloom which smouded the forward^ tenenc. and receive the 
eyes of the damsels, and revived that thanks m these brave men*” 

hilarity in the comp|ny which the Keneric «dvanced. and takii^ off 
plaintive music of hfoored had some- hiS helmet, greeted the baron of Tala- 

what suppressed. dham with friendly warmth, for he 

The evening had considerably ad- ^ was well known to the old lord, and 
vanced. and still the ball of Rodeno to nbay others present.** and he re- 
ab Me^ith echoed to the mirth of ceived from the assembled waniocs 


the revellers: the malmsey and the those congratulations which are so 
mead had wrought their potent in- gratifymg to a gallant spirit 
•fluence over every heart, and all sense After the bustle, whi^ foe pnnee^s 
ot slavery and su^ection to a detested sudden appearance had excitra. bad 
enemy was bAni>hed from every somewhat subsided, and after the 
bosom. lAiud. therefore, rang the monarch and his ddiveier had te- 
banqiiet-hall with the clanioroiJa cruited their strength by partaking of 
of the guests, and the songs of the the good cheer of the castle^ the 
bards posled occasionallv throuslttlliie WelAmen pmpimd to deliberate u|>oft 

'dm, like the moanmg ot he wiBib of the best mode of proceeding with fe« 
a stormy mght But the sfiflB blast gardto the reinstatement ot their eo-'* 
of a buWle-horo. heard from ^without, vereign m all Xus former power. AIL 
imposed a su^n and dcath-like or nearly all. the bravest and wisest 
siknce over all Again blast wamon of F^ysland were present in 
pealed forth, and Rodenc started the counsel, and well did th^ weigh 
from his seat the sopl of St ‘snd lerutmne each feasible plan of 

David'” exchuinedthe bafon. **that auecess. One comfoon spint of an- 
te a noble note* Ho! where loiter the sertipg their fre^m abated all. 
warden ? Caradogt Howeil Otifflfl* ^ and influenced their odunsel . but the 
|„..4ee loflje oubrgate'*' dhd.^eDas '^extensive power, which the English 
he <qpoke. tbo arnm walrfon., with jlAi jWInblished m Wales, oompellisd 
hlosd WBors, entered the bttiqael- ^dfm^acUwhh vigilance and 
hall One was a stout and •stvosgl^ « ami R Was* at lengui arranged that the 



m 
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np^ltotn Chester restfe coukl 
^ „ j b^Ck^eeled. The king wi|i to 
pfDQe«d»!fi) 4 hwith to bis pslace tt 
there to awe^t f hobe sue* 
4S0ilt8 ^ifiaeh Ins fkitwl adherents 
^should coDett. therefore, pro* 
liered to depart fron tiiitaehBrn, ae- 
-hompanfed only by the pliant Ke» 
iMenc, and about ^ondied of the 
^▼assals of Roden AVMeredith. 

, The grey li^t of moromg had ai* 
ready ^wned upon the frownitig 
turiets of Talocham, before Gruff^do, i 


Miloeof Weleii rode over the outer* 
lltaw«brid«. was in every heart> 
and the pdnee^ as his escort gathc.i^ 
round hnxu felt bttce more the might 
of eorereignj^t and tondng to Ro- 
denc and the other .aliAsRsms, en- 
daime^^he rodeftnhat the head 
of his little troop. **Fare«ndi, my 
friends^ ftrewelT! Wd tnll luesfagam 
in all our ancient power,-*>8nd that 
rqd^t speedily— iX>n**-for Mhithrsval i ** 
And with tne souiid of dram ai^d 
trumpet he departed ftom thecastle of 
Tala^iam. 


♦ 


AZIM. MY LOV£R.-^RiB<«fTAL Air. 

AzfM, my lover. 

Game down from the mounUun, 
While morning blew ovtv 
Ihe night-n^ fountiiin. 

He tarn w6uld be teiliog 
The tale of hia aoriow, 

But cool airs were swellmg,— 
r Bed^ with ** good morrow. * 

Tim limbs of a maiden 
All flresh from their deep. 

Notale that might sadden. 

From fleeting will keep 

But now/tfre broad palm>leavea 
Are nlentas death. 

And heaveh's hot calm leaves 
Me panting for bmatla 
The fruits ale unahekem 
Untufiled the flowers, 

^ No song-bird can waken 
In tnw glowing bowers ■ 
l*ve no power of roaming 
From under this bongo ’ 

Shonld Azim be coming, 

I jRMtf hear him now. B. 


* , THE MUSES. » 

Thb eiee fan maids are pretty like themi/Aon ; 

Many a long hour you court themall iu vam ; 
But Arane theim tmdft^jr »tiike up »coti11ioa.*r. 

Iha trieksey ipi|tP*^-4n your^rtled brain. 
And lead ycosiicSf^a devil of tT^nce/* 

As ne'er could the most freakish feet of FWince. 
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Hoth*Um ! a Romauce of theEntfUsh 
Hisitme* By the Author An- 
naU nf th^ Pati^h* Rtnfsan Gtl~ 
hazzct 'Srr* Sfc, 5 vols. Oliver and 
Boydj £dinbui]gh; Whittaker, Lon* 
don. 1824. 

This according to Mr. Galt, whom 
every body knows to be the author of 
the works mcndmied in his title page, 
is anotlier *^4Sj92i/^ of the Book^* only 
of a very diflerent book to that which 
created some interest in the world on 
an unfortunate public occasion, over 
which we hope time and charity have 
thrown a cloak of pardon 01 oUivion. 
Fbnihi/l, the veritable wonder, or to 
use a more modem version of that 
%rord, the undoubted " Ltotf* of 1822 
and 1828, is> the source upon which 
our author has chosen to draw for the 
foundation of his newest Jtomance. 
Hesa^sthat "among the many mar- 
vellous, matchlehs, and magnificent 
missals and manuscripts which lately 
adorned the gorgeous hermitage of 
FOntbill, The Book of Beauty was 
neither shown nor offered for sale.** 
Perhaps we could explain the cause 
of this mystery ; but our task for the 
present is restricted to thewoik itself, 
of the literaiy merits of which some 
idea may be formed by comparing the 
emaciate anatomy or our translation 
with the glowing and vigorous beauty 
of the original text. 

From this unique and scarce vo- 
lume we are to suppose the princi- 
pal flowers ol the tale to have been 
gathered ; but some experience m the 
cunning of book>making teaches us to 
confess that we more than opine that 
this B^tjhrdcan wonder is but an 
invention of the chronicler a a mas- 
querade habit beneath which he can 
l^ay, with the more Impunity, his 
{tfunks of authorshin, which consuc 
111 giving us tales wtapped up in a 
siiperabundkncc of uncouth phrase- 
ology and antiquated simflitudes I or 
k shield against the arrowi. of Criti- 
cism, to which he may otherwise be 
a little amenable, for having filled 
half lih hook with «<Qi8tory of Eng- 
Jand’' detailr of the events whidi 
agitated this country, Scotland, and 
France during the. idorlous seras of 


Edwaid the Third and the hero of 
Cressy; details which, though bril- 
liant in their jumper firame, he* 1 only 
appeal tiicscniie repetitions, and ill- 
assorted eppendgp;^^, to the picture 
which illiibtiates the othei views of 
Mr. Galt’b semi-bbtorical, semi-fand- 
fulj picture. 

^e story, though much interrupted 
In itb continuity by tliese historical 
digressions, is not devoid of consi« 
derable interest, thoujc^h not very 
marvellously endowed with ingenuity. 

A short extract, from the com- 
mencement, in the aiitiifr's own 
wordb, will assist our enquiry. 

" Among the Fn^bsh barons who fell 
ID the Scottish w dr«>, during the minority 
of Fdvianl the 'Jbiid, wasBdmiind dd 
CrDsb>, Lord of Rot ht Ian Thu noble- 
man, It aitpears by FAe Rook, had, a lew 
years before, during a visit whu h he jmi I 
to Itdlv, maided aqillustuoiisrioreutinu 
lad 3 , whom he brought with him tp Eng- 
land At the tune vhen be went to the 
army in Scotland be left bei, w ilb their 
only ihild, an inftnt boy, in Crosby - 
House, London, under the piotection of 
bib brother, 6ir Amins de Crosby. 

**Sir Amias, during the life of his 
brother, always treated the unfortunate 
Italuin lady with the greatest resist, 
ailowt^ bis own lady to regard her as a 
sister; and nothing ever escaped fipm 
bim tending in any degree to Intimate 
that be entertained the slightest doubt 
of her being bis bBotbei*s wife. But as 
soon as the disastrous news of the battle. 
In wbicb Lord Edmund fell, reached Lon- 
don, he nt once altered his cpndiiot, — 
denied the le^tiinacy of his nephew, and 
took po-sessToo of the honours anA ma- 
non of Rotbelan as bis iightfiil inhm- 
tanoe,**— pp. T and 8. 

From ttiis time the l«ady Albertina, 
that is the widow’s namp. and her 
eon, l:be ihfimt Lord Rothelau, are 
deseited and in jeopardy, and the 
voiumep, wth the exceptions we have 
mentioned, are made up^ with the 
'details of the dangers and privations 
'they undergo In ivoiding and oppos-<- 
yii^ ihe machinations of Sir Amias, 
awjlp Ofatoning and proving their 
riglltb ahdRtheir Inheritance. After 
being driven from Crosbv-House, her 
child having been stolen TOin her, the 
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Wy,~a pmiow tnM of eveoh matm 
id§ li^r (mu her cause known to hiiii,-«- 
meetik with a warm friend m die per- 
son of one of that cW of people 
who, at the time of the narrativ<^ 
were almost universally stigmatized ois 
m principle, and unfeeling in 
? j ’ ?***' Adorn jali^ the Jew we 
find d character which Iftinplv vindi- 
tttes the compabsion of his faith, and 
die goodness of some of the tribe of 
Abraham. Ihe «eehes m which he is 
engaged are indisputibly the most m- 
teic&ting, and eie b> much the cl - 
veror portions of the author’s hook 
The desire to «lo unto others as we 
would be dune by, u admirably con- 
ti«i ted with tlie inling passion of his 
piofession, ntincly, the putting money 
Ml his piiise, blit \irtue with lum is 
evei til iniphant over niimmon, and 
we vei) soon ioiget to tumble Itst the 
mont^ bag should produce iriruments 
moie potent than the iic lies ol i good 
conscience AVccvtiact pait of one 
of the excellent sitiiitioiis in wlirch 
the Jew is pisced \V t miiut pi cun e 
that he lus b conic the pui chaser ot 
a casket of iiweU bclonp^ing to Lidy 
Albertins, indthe produce of which 
bhcliid hoped would have proiidcd 
her with the means of taking a )oiii* 
nc> to florcnci, the c to obtain 

{ iroofs of her honour and liei son’s 
egitim icy Adonijih is now ubhered 
to her pitsence. « 

'“Vtliat Is ^01 r ph i urn with me^’ 
‘1 would Ini di L iirfs with }onr«cl/,’ 
replied Idouijih, gltnoiiig lus oye tc^ 
winds (be door which led to the inner 
np irtiTK lit, nnd w Inch wns still o|k>d 
* The L ids iiinu 1 ton id, closed the 
door, and tlion uquirin^ him to lake a 
scot, sat down hers If Adonijih, bow- 
eier, insteid of doin^ o, liid his hsnd 
on bis bn ist, iid bewt i WKli prolount 
humiht} 10 thnukfulne^s foi thi rouihsi 
with which be w is ireited instead of 
going to a ( Ii nr, he hx>kp1 ward} behind, 
aad (iien t ikin^ the e iskt t from iindei his 
clgak, he went close to hi*r and s iid in a 
whisper ♦ 

** * M id tm, theie wns lui boncstmaii, a 
priest, who brought in (his to moke me 
bm, mil he oit^tonie tbiit die jewels 
were \oiir jewels, — I mi as taf bavsaid’’ 

T1 1 L id} 41hertin i at iheliVst glnncr 
remgnisf d the cu ket, ind was duoun- 
certed as mucJi bi that circunistfime os 
b\ (be eageifiess with which the JOw 
looked at h< i while he he(l it fn b^h lefir 
hand, put i g (he lid witbJ^ right as be 
s| like ^ 


Toe the jewels weie ndoo. T entiu$ted 
fbam (6 the care of a fnor for saU and 
lie bns brought me the moud} which be 
im lied for them ’ 

"^Ibftve given trim tcxi roan} monies,’ 
said Adonijab , ' the jt weU im veiy bad, 
— sen, lers,— lilt} are ns the atones of 
the riiei'i, but and worth no nioiins at 
all 

The lady i«a(iirall} concluded that the 
Jew, h^ltg disMtisbid with hisbnigain, 
bud iOiiK to require the return of tbe 
rot nt }, Ai d she was at once dissppouitrd 
and 1 mbiirrasiied ‘ I uni son v,’ said she, 
'that they baid prosed of so litt|p value , 
but indeed 1 require tee money, and can- 
not return it all ’ M will not have (be 
Jewels,* replied Adotiijnb,* *}ou shall 
takelbeni igniii, mil sou will give mo 
>oiir bond for the monies 

**Tbe Intlv Koked ill him for some 
time without im i in^ aii} answer, nod 
ippearrd IS if sJie di 1 not rightl} under- 
stand wbst ho li ul iiid < You will,* re- 
sume I kd nijiib, holding out tlu e iskei, 
‘tik^ bstk iuiuj(Wi]«, ml kiq tbim, 
or sell them to ariotbi r man , b it 1 wiU 
not f tke thern for m} luoriii t ir 1 will 
have }oni b nd * *But,* iipliid the 
laili, ttiki i;; tb e islet fioin him aid 
iuukiug up 111 bis face, 'll isi no s< i urity 
to .^iie i I * 

' N^ill not ^ 1 Amias be so much a 
fibnl^ said tie liw, 1< c kin it hi r m 
qniriu^h , * la is a goal m in, all niPti 
s 11 cool tl logs of Sii Vmi is de C r Abi, 
(here is d» Ruch niiotiei Cbiistim uuti 
for solt si m« ik & iii all tbe land ol 1 ti - 
land — suuJ} he will do 1b iL sni ill grace 
to coiiieut <)Q penile a la<t> I be lads 
siglu d , fur n muzm nt »be cast bi r e}es 
on th gn iiiid, ind tbin ni;, iin looking iin, 
said firnili, — ^*1 do not ih >os( tu ask mr 
Ami bit I will iPtiiin }ou half tbt 
mon i, — Mini} tb( ci«kotis woilh tbe 
other ai d i o j c in sell it 

T tell \o I, M pliid Adonijub, raising 
hims If into 111 irrit po tuie, aud speak- 
ing with II flee voice, Mbit I will not 
b ive ihe jewels, and 1 will 1 avf u bomi 
for ms monies * 

'*lhe lady remained for a short time 
silent, nnd n h nr oo/m,; upon her cheek, 
site wiped it HMU}, < 1 am fneifdless niidn 
stranger in Ibis iniintrs,’ aaUl abe, 'and 
I tamiut compi} with iqur request ' 

Am not 1 soiii fmnd, lady, when 
I will take your bond for the monies, and 
giie } 0 A back tbe jewels that sou mn} 

Si If them ogam’ — I will take your own 
bond lal} ’ 

" This was eipressed with such a mild 
and conciliatory accent, that tbe Tndy 
Albertina looked ot him with amazement, 
nnd, ruiDg from ber chair, said,—* How 
If it ibot 1 shoiil 1 be so indebted to a 
stranger 
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" * Beeanw/ relied AdonbAb, * them 
)t leveling in >our roanhni'inc^ and t 
vUl give many monti^s to make it glad ' 
** rBvt Sir Ainui« i» alike the eneiny of 
me and of m3 anfortuoate ihiJd * 

* Sir Ami IS » a great man/ resumed 
the Jew thoughtfully, ' and Adomjuh is 
a very mnall thing that curs snarl at,— 
aye, and bite too, without the com- 
liunctiODof My humanities, yet, sweet 
lady, be not airaid Sir Amub owes 
monies, and he is cberefore a slave I 
will get f hnstiiin men to buy my bonds, 
for the law gises them parohmenls to do 
things ssbicb neither I nOr my brethien 
may do ' 

• « • • « 

Bat what am I to you v and how is 
it that you should take so much Inreicbt 
in the misfortunes of a stranger 

** * When y ou see the rose looking Out 
from the hud,* replied the Jew, 'does it 
not give you pleasuies ? Wh«*n you J^ar 
the songs of tho morning, do they not 
make you glid? When you aee the 
waters sparkling in the sun, are you not 
yoyhil? Is not (he fragrance of plants 
in the esening as the thought of Edeo an^ 
the pomegranate gardens of Solomon? 
Do not the stars shine to your spirit srith 
a hobness finer than their light^ And 
when the moon comes forth with her 
silem e ind her solcm niies, is not the soal 
filled to overflowing with inexpcessible 
delights^ But neither the rose, nor the 
songs of the morning, nor the fragrance 
of the evening, nor the holineu of the 
star^ nor the solemnity of the moon, 
briug with them to me such plen^ of 
contents as in making hippimss with 
mine own hand You marvel, lady, to 
hear me so s^ie ik ; but though I am a 
Jew,— a despised Jew,— and almost on 
old mm, yet it hath pleased God to give 
me a kind heart, nnd with it the eye ol ^e 
breast^ that which dilighteth in excel- 
lence, whether it be of outward loveli- 
ness, or of the inward harmonies of good 
thoughts * ** — \ ol I |>p 1 10, 

By the ingenuity, and the inde* 
fadgable exerbems this oompiis- 
tionate And worthy man, the young 
Rothelan u reentered to his mother, 
and taken into the aervice of the 
lord Mowbray ns his page, hult be » 
dbcotered by Sir Aimas de Crosby, 
and on his march with his patron to 
oppose the Scots is again stolen by that 
knight’s emissanea, and by them aubae* 
gently sold " as a prisoner that would 
probably be profitably ransomdd, town 
tfiCdlDaptain, one^Oabnel de Glour of 
Balaai&i’’ a sort of roViim auxilmi^ 
to the Scottish cause. Under litm 
BokHelan leceives bia mibteiy edii«<P> 


portion of the book that details thao» 
with the exception bf a rather clever 
cbafBer, in which Gabriel de Glour 
sells tbe rich dress of young Rothelan 
to Shebak, the Jew brother of Adob- 
ijab, an lamdSice whtcdi subsequently 
becomes of Mhe unpoftance in tho 
narrative. 

Like our author, we must now leap 
some yeors of the beio’s life, and let 
him, as he does, now appear in thd 
prime of youthfnl manhood. After 
being taken prisoner with Ghibnel de 
Glour, and other Scots, at the battle 
of Nevil’s Cross, he is brought to 
London, and is m the ranks of those: 
thit inarch in the triumph and swell 
the display of the conquerors. He 
meets nia mother at house of 
Adonijab, is treated with a show of 
kindness and fair promises by Sir 
Amias de Crosby, but lust as he seems 
mebned to fall into the snares of the 
deceitful one, the promptitude an^ 
eouiage of the Jew are agoin his pro* 
tection, and he is humed off to jom 
tlie forces then under King Edward, 
closely beleaguering the almeit starv- 
ing gauifcon of Calais,— an account of 
Its celebrated surrender, and Queen 
Phillipa’s Intel cession for its devoted 
buigesbo^ here form a prominent 
point in our author’a * Boixiance of 
English Histoneb.” In the mean- 
time, and at home. Sir Amias is sum- 
moned at the instigation of Adonnah, 
before William of Wickham, tnen 
Chancellor of England, and is by the 
skill of that cetebtat^ personage, 
drawn into an involuntary confession 
of his guilt. The whole scene is 
skilfully managed, and decidedly one 
of the dm crest portions of the work. 
The laay of Sir Amias now also as« 
sumes some impoitance in the scene 
of this romance ; the love she bears 
her husband, and the pure lespect she 
pays to honour, atni^le for the 
ascendancy, and as the means of 
saoiificiiig unto Both, of saving her 
Lord, and doing no injustice to 
Ro iielan, she proposes that hei 
daughter Be^ice should be thrown la 
the way of the latter, in the hope that ^ 
a reciprocal afiection might be inspired 
'between them, so that an honourable 
albattCe may follow, connecting the * 
fortufilfi M power of Rothelaii 
and CrosbyVbhe stem- The knight. 
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Vfho had loDg^fiiifl^ uojier 
compuAfitious tidtli^ of conicienchL 
that ffro at douds, or paly Tisions^ 
tt« bad career. IS at tot ir^ 
dined to embrace eageiK this com<^ 
proiDlsing hope of his lady, but those 
vSdUatlons of conduct so natural to 
him $eoik return, and the contrarie- 
ties of fiis character ai$ a^n exhl* 
Inted in the detmoinatiofi to which 
he arrives of maintaiiwg his bad pre« 
eminence, and in continoing to battle 
to the wrong. It is at tms penod 
Chat a summons to attend the King in 
Counal shakes his house of sand^e, 
and overwhelms him with apprehen* 
sions tot his vibwa had been detected, 
and was. in the words of the author. 
**as if ml he had so cherished, the 
very wealth itself, to which he had 
sacnficed his honour and peace of 
mvid. were actually wrenched from 
fais grasp*’ But he weathers even 
tbisstoiin. and though his rnmd. like 
a baik upon a ttirbulnnt sea. veers 
between life and destruction yet 
shipwreck is for awhile avoided. 4t 
length the ship, in which we/0 the 
witnesses of RotheUn’s honour and 
biith, arrives; the following extracts, 
abbreviated from the very powerful 
description of its fate, will best ex- 
plain now* 

’’The Lady Albertina^ with Rothelaa 
and Admiijub, were among tbe fir«t who 
hiisicacd to greet her ainvab eitd they 
stood together at ii window to fee her 
|niss to the moormgi at London Bifito* 

’'*lf is stiaiige,’ said tbe lady,* and 
whst cm it portend, that none o6tJie 
beats go close to her. but all you see 
*u(fdciil> suspend their oars as they ap- 
proHcb her?’ 

"*She hath had n baiil re- 

joined Rothelan, ’look bow disberellsd 
she IS in thd cordage. Some of her top 
»uls too aie banging in rags ; and 1 can 
see. as it were, strips of green'' ino>s 
down the seams of the others. They have 

’^donijab ^tinued lookinr towards 
the ship, and appeared thoughthil and 
touched with care, as be said: ’Bei 
.vnynito bath been veralong all tbe way 
ftom the land of Egypt; but she waala 
1 .ily as she came, and her coarse hath 
been in the «ipaey dajs ^hb the 
grarious gales Of the segmier $ yet la she 
like a thing of antiqmty. for tbosO signs 
oi waste and daesy are as if oblivion 
were on board. Ibey have not come of ' 
the winds nor of the waves.' « w h 

’’’The crowd on tbe sHon^ydded then 
lady, ^ grows silent sa she p«8|nF’ ’There 


Mny peram&on board.' said Bothe- 

tepHed Adonijab. *’ but only 
Ho man the bdm hath for some time 
moved, all the others are in idleness. 
stiU, still. 4 cold fear is crtiwllag on my 
bones, td sea so ninny persom^ and 
every one laoninneBtal.' 

«<< Some of those whojio looking over 
tbe aide.' snU Rotbehiti/ partsking la 
some degree of the ^ow's dmad. ’droop 
Iheir heads upon their bteasts, end take 
«t> heed of any obiecL Look at tfwee 
on the deck ; ibey sit as jf they wore 
indeed marble, resting oo ttieir elbows^ 
like efflgies on Orlomb.’ 

^’’Mereifol braveni' cried the Lady 
AlbertmBi ’ wbot horror does she hringt' 

« * • • «r^ 

’’Rothelan darted ftom bSa mother^ 
and ran towards the spot, to Wbieh^ 
instead of holding onward to the moor- ' 
iiigs» It was evident the \emtA. waa steer- 
ing to take the ground. 

** ’ Stop,' exclaimed Rotbebin. as tbe 
eruwil were every where hurrying from 
the scene. * stop and tell me what is the 
cause of all this But they would hot 
tdop. He also addressed himself to 
others with no better snecess. ’Thru 
back, come back,* every one said to him. 
hs be rushed against the stream of the 
crowd. 

’’At length be found himself alone. 
Be paused for a moment; as yet he saw 
nothing to alarm, but only the roan at the 
helm, who the instant that the ship 
touched tbe ground, had leaped on shore, 
and was coming towards him. 

” Rothelan lan torward to meet hma. m 
order to inqiiire how it was that all oit 
board appeared so motionless, hut scarce^ 
bad he advanced ten paces, when oostieg 
hisejes forward, be saw that each of 
those who were leaning over the vessel's 
side, nnd Khtiog on the deck, were dead 
men. tiom whose hnleous anatomy, the 
dno had peried iind the flesh had falkm» 
They had all died of the pktgue."— Vol. 

2 pp 20^-^. Ac. 

Although there is here some ex* 
aggeiation. and also evident iippvcK 
babilities in this account, the scene is 
nevertbelesB of considerable power, 
and Its extraordinary character well 
and vividly depicted^ The history of 
the great plam and Hs hotnhlB 
effeets which ftnlow the description of 
this anival of "the slow blacK ship." 
dbeovef ID Mr. Galt the possessiqn of 
much poetic genius and dramalio 
capability; we have, however, no 
space for tother extrach^ and must 
briedy, conclusion of otpi 

anaZym 

Jiiaapg the eictiins to Che malig'^ 



•' koiheUm ; Btifongi^ 

nnncj oijfy^ pcbt^^^vhlch possess^ ni^y be taid tp be ** well-graced;'* 
ibelr or all the aridourie* of deaths ;^r “ ^e» are idly bentf^ upon modf 
were the good Lady de Crobby aud « Uiat » not of akin to them, 
the gentle Beatrice— whilst Sir Amias ^ There is nothing, bcbides Adohij^ 
went murmuring every where in quest in the point of character that will 
of tbe infection, but he could not die. exibt beyond the day— there are no 
Iho Chronicler now leaps again over Micah Balwiddcrs, nor ladies of 
the boundaries and wonders of many Orippy, nor /Bet^ Bodies, nor Ana^ 
years, and the act of Sir Amias” pies o* DumMan^— Sir Annas is the 
tragedy of wrong now rapidly old cruel uncle— of the " Children 
proaches to consummation, and the in the Wood ^ttyle, or a Richard the 
curtain is about to drop, as the Jer/ Third, stepping deeper and deeper 
would say, upon his ambitious and in woe to maintaii^^us criiuo-obtained 
his vanities. One Hubert Neville, ^bition — Rothelan but of secondary 
the ready instrument of his early immitance— and the Lady Crosby 
crimes, returns suddenly and unex- and her daughters were sketches, 
pcctcdly from a bondage of many which the Author, it ^ may be, con- 
years, penitent, and with a resolution ceived well at first, but distrusted the 
of lu^ing expiation, by a confes'iiou power of his 'pencil to attempt the 
of the ills he had caused. Han- nlling up. How very Utne is,^ti»e in- 
slap also, angered that his patron conustont love stoty of the" Lady 

had not on some occasions dealt Blanche with Rotlic' .iftcr tlic 

more confidentially with him, pre* clever little bit of a like version in 
pares to act upon the principle of which the piirc-niitided Beat t ice is the 

** charity begins at home,’* and the heroine. But Adonijab will be re- 

wretched Sir Arams, finding his good membeied, for a little he will be a 
name blighted, his crimes set in the favourite ; it is natural for huniaii 
note-book of the woild, his deceits nature to love those that sympathise 
discovered, and his effronteries de- with its woes and its misfortunes, and 
spised— unable, too, longer to endure when that one is of i race that the 
ine " ills he had,” In a moment of world, the prejudiced part of it, cast 
reckless desperation falls ”iipon his its rancour and spite upon, the afico 
own sword, and " flies to others tion wiU be stronger. The popularity 
which he kne>v not of.” The "widow” of Mr. Gklf's hero will arise fiom 
is restored to her fair faino, the " or- these causes, and Adonijah will exist 
phan’* obtains his inheritance, and in our memories, for that, with much 
the Jew is taken to the bosom of his of the cunning and character of his 
fathers, bequeathing, ere he shuts his tribe, he can yet practice the afiec- 
^es upon the woild, nincli monies tions and tbe behaviour of a man 
and many blessings upon those he with the duties and the humanities of 
had so ardcntl}, so disinterestedly, aCnristian. - 

and so nobly chciished and protected. There are three other tales In the 
In the early part of this article we work of considerable interest— these 
expressed our dislike of that portion we bequeath umhutilated to theperu- 
of ti^e work which may be termed sal of those who, like ourselves, deem 
entirely digressive from the fortunes such companionship delightful with 
of the fiimily of Rothelan ; wc do^ the wassel bowls end toe blaming 
therefore, but justice to Mr. Galt, in hearths of tho season— and we now, 
admitting, that where those fortunes accordingly^ once more take leave of , 
leitiploy nib pen, he has succeeded in an indeiatigjride author, by assuring 
creating an interest to a veiy consb him that, Stfaough we might very 
derable extent ; and yet, as far as the tekdily have dispensed with many of 
hero is concerned, but Ifttle of this his chapters employed on " The 
arises : for his long scholarship in Enaluh Histories,” so pleased are we 
fon^€)?Mdiership, and petty border ith these devoted to tbe '* traits 
achijwements, v^ith Sir Galmel de andtrials'i of Rothelan, that we are 
produces nothing vfe could, oontedt, without imiltDg, to endure 
'yam to remember. It is ift those the ^ weary end stale” banket of 
riKes Adoo'Jah and Sir Amias de the one course, to feast upon the pro* 
mdiy, and sometimes, Rah»h dans- ^QttMeimd pleasant— again to qaqte 
mtp a chiiracter’^of 60me>ii6velt^, ^i^^vbiirite the Jew— " barmonies 
pough oT doubtful oonsisteiicy, ale attd*|^tl||tel|i<n«a’* of the other* 

Sitgitged, that the ps^ efB^thdan . 



Vnltefmtt «r, a itVl,' fai^pidcait Im^orton pio. 

Baty, and HrnefSat Stfittm ^ 

S»ort-ia»d; hy WMiam IlartlH^ rawing I»>8i bimidr »iid hM 
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t! or, a illl'V ilikeiltlMH Ic^akaA Imrortora {ho. 
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Thf CfitiL*8 office n at no a 
irery Ihai^lclul one, but he la placed m 
more than ordioary ianj^, when the 
task IS imposed upon him of revie i mg 
a wofkt vrhich^ tre it goes to prcs% 
has received the higiii^t cumroeoda- 
tions from his contempurarie^. If, 
under these circuo^tanccs, he should 
condemn the urork, he is naturally ac- 
cusal of arrogdncf in seutunng to dif- 
fer from so many brother critics, and 
a whole hoi nets nest is raised about 
his ears. If, on the contrary, his con- 
scienoa^mpts him to commend the 
work* m ground of praise is abtad^ 
occupied, and he mu t sa\ what has 
been alread> said, or he must dibpK> 
a critic il idioicn in discoterin^ «l ia« 
lities which have esc aped all preceding 
reviewers 

Wc have all these difhenlties to con- 
tend with ID the present instance , for 
work beiote us not only contains 
commendatory extracts from six pen* 
odical publications^ but it also con- 
tains a Utter from some ledi^ubt^ble 
•tenographei vow mg vengeance againsit 
some unfortunate wight of a critic, 
who has ventured to pronounc* tins 
production of Mr. Ilardmg to be a 
very bad one. 

This tel ride Jbtier on the ode, hand, 
and the host^of pinegsrists on the 
other, ste calculatiAi to alarin us, but, 
nctwitUManding our tremor, sve&u- 
not dtscit out poot of bonout, and be - 
tray our duty to the public , we iiius4 
therefoie, proaounce Mr. Harding's 
Stenography to be» not what he pro- 
fesses it to oe^ nen, easy, and proc- 
4 tical,*' but, on the contrary, incom- 
plete, imperfect, and useless. 

Them is no fraud practised in I on^ 
doaao impudent iokI, barefaced as the 
proteiOist made to the public by 
taaelersofStencMphy.* We havoa 
set of men in different parts of 
metiwpolia who advertise and placard 
their assuraiicas of teaching thia art 
msome half p dosen lessons, and m 
the spaqe of a few weeks. Tbs is. m 
fha ver^ nature df things, an absolutn 
imp09B|biitty. The art requires no 
compeebeasion, but meidy pnMiWfb 
and |i IS perioctly imposioUte 
qnire i| for any thpHiciili Mposea^ 

\ u twenty times ilia perm lia' 

L M 16»% 


work o^m an immoderate manner, 
and remembering, we suppose, the 
iattdnn a lauduto^ he does notsciupli 
to bestow his praises utoo an advei- 
tisiD y teacher of the 

Mr. Hardings wotit th^cnids^ undi- 
gested. imperfect, and incorapleti$ it 
iuntiiMt nothing that we can diiKQ^ 
ihit is not to be found in pieuedsog 
works u|x>n the same subject bis 
niatt&r is bidly anrangtd, his precepts 
are < xpiessed without elegance or art, 
and sometimes contiui violations of 
syntax, and faults agunst the most 
common mka of composition Some 
of the informatiou contaiiifd in this 
volume must, we are co ifident, be 
n^w to Cl try body, fhut, the author 
ti IK us, th it the Cnglidi lantruit^e 
falphibet) consists of twenty-suc 
bttus, that SleniGcriph}, prac* 
tised by the Romans, ** wis not 
founded iippn any establisliel pnn* 
ciples,” Acc. 

But the woik m question is totally 
useless, tor it is by the author's own 
confewkion, a mcie modiffcation of 
Mr. Ta> lot's system, and which has 
xlicady been niodihed by Dr. Mavor 
with complete sucoers 

Hie two systems of Stenography 
that divide the m jrk,.b» are Mai oi s lud 
Gurney’s Of the htter si stem, we 
shoiili thit It 18 r tfhuriocomplete 
thani mpeifpct As fir as tin. system 
goes, it IS ex elhat, but the author 
^ing 1 man oi no education, was ig- 
norant ff tlK mill MS and etymo- 
logy of words 'ind hi nee have arisen 
all the deficiincies of his system. 
These difeeU line been supplioi by 
Vr* Mdvur, whose wpik has neaily su* 
persuded the necessity cf future pub- 
lications 

It would perplex t! o most ingenious 
artist or scholar to msent an art less 
adapted to it^ objects than our pre«eiit 
system of writing. There is little con- 
cordance between th|^ pounds of the 
voice and the characters intended to 
represent them. Some simple sounda 
are expre sedby more than one charac* 
ter, others base no chaiacter at ait to 
represent them, some le ters express 
diffeipent sounds; aom** oi|h* 
twinge express e\oa seven; so that it 
is utterly imposuble tu read our Ian- 
‘ly rote, like x parrot. 
[it Atmt be added the 
z 
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wusertain and muitifatioU^ Jaws feystem of ineh dimtniahed utiljiy 

*pnmaryf the secondary, «&4 tcrnifoa^r^llf^ 8tiid>, « ^ 

Honal accents, with the jpapricioiisjff^ *A system of Stenography for the 
fects ot aiccntudtion upon the^nui*/ purposes of literature should be adapt* 
timate and antepenultimate syllables ^ ed ^ the anal>sis of the human voice, 

and after these obstacles are overcoifae. Thus it ought to haee thirty^x cha- 

we have to study the effects ot quan- racters fpioteeu to represent vowel 

tity Imii uiiaccentfcd syllable^, with sounds, ppdlBwenty.two to represent 

some Inouband anomalies which haye the sounds the consonants thus 

arisen from caprice, accident, pedan- eveiy elementary sound of the human 

ftjf imiorance, or from a deference to voico would have (ts specific and dis* 

etymology. For these reasons, ortho- tmet characters* These characters 

grapby is an extremely difficult study, should be as sim|^e as possible, and 

and requires a Very peculiar disposi- words ebould be jipelt as they are pro- 

tion and capacity to attain it. it i$ a nounced, omitting all vowel and diph- 

science perhaps m little studied as any thongal sounds m words of teasy pe- 

without exception, even the best of rusal. 

philologists being content to rely im- To this alphabet, dmuld be added 
plicitly upon the dicta of Sheridan, arbitrary iif>^urea for all prepoai|d|y and 
Nares, or Walker. iermmational addibons to th^ioots 

If, to tho^rffieuttfes we have been of words, and thus would be consti* 


enumerating, we add the needlessly 
long and complex forms of the cha- 
racters in the alphabet, we shall see 
the necessity both of approximating 
orthography to the sounds of words, 
ahd of sinmlifying the forms of the 
alphabetical characters Ihe attain* 
ment of a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished ftiay depend upon the 
accidental contingency of some able 
scholar devoting himself to this ob- 
ject, but until that di-sideratum be 
accomplished, the greatest benefits 
that could be confened on studei^ts of 
both 'vexes, and of every description, 
would be to intioduce an essj system 
of short-hand. 

All writers upon this subject have 
devoted fheir sttention to Stcnngr q hy 
as an art to be u«ed in taking down 
speeches, but rapidity and legibility 
are in the inverse ratio to each other, 
and the art which is applicable to such 
a purpose requires so much study to 
decipher, that it is totally useless to 
the generality of students or to the 
purposes of literature Thus a raoid 
system mu«t exclude mtersyllaoic 
vowels , but, these excluded^ the art is 
u^dess in representing foreign, obso- 
lete, unusual, ti|AinicaT,*and scientific 
terms. It is obvious, tbetbfore, thit 
a system, to be extmsively adopted, 
must contain, as for as vowels are con- 
cerned, two aipbabdts, or must lose 
tim^nefit of repmsentiog mepOUtoiy 
ip termmatiotial vowels by tba dot, 
Wcotoma, which are oiapplleableifi 


tuted a system of wntmg which would 
answer every purpose of literature, or 
science, which would m every study 
save an infinity of labour, and in time, 
pcrhgps, supersede the ordinary me- 
thod of writing, yfe believe that a 
system upon these principles is now 
preparing, by a gentlemaii who has 
had some expengnee of short hand, 
both m Its application to reportmg, 
and to the pur^ulfS ct litcmtin*. 

But it might be highly useful if the 
conductors of seminaries, and if 
tutors of every deifnptioo, were to 
make tltiito’ scholars pfoctise the me of 
arbitia^ characters wilto prepositions 
and tenmnatibns of potopound words, 
Ho]y immense would the saving ot 
tinie now occupied in useless tran- 
scribing, which, if saved from this 
mechanical employment, m{ght be 
used m tbd acquisition of invaluable 
knowledge, 

A dot, or two dots plaoed longi- 
tudmally, perpendicularly, or diagon- 
ally ; a potoxna inclining to the nght 
fOr 1G% or tWQ'Commks melmiug either 
way, and pfocied in the same maimer 
as the dots , or, a stroke placed longt- 
pidinalfy. j^frpendicidarly, or dngon* 
ally* inclining to the right or left; or 
a curve With the convex side upwards, 
downward*, or to the nght or left , or 
an th it fii^l circle, would torm all the * 
markslHtop which, chamfers for pre* , 

il^da^uld be selected 'jfaese must 
ttotNPpiied to theeiijda dr beginniiM 
oTweids^ not joined to the words, add 
pktosd a| the middle, or boltodi 



Some IccoMt of the 

of'the linear iThe ]M|||o»Uionjb 
«kbbreviated would oGi, ^bs, ebi^ 

(Wife, coo» contra, oontn, coxokW, 
con^ dia» di 8 iii> duen, discom, hyper« 
hypo, VUgoi, multi, omnu pre, ptAtc, 
pQ 9 t^ f4fie9om, recor, jBal», super, 
t tan a^ The termilUkhon would 

ablc^ ibley flict, fidl/itonce, lem^ 
nesi^ ment, ciod, fion, won, wjth the 
preceding vowel, fions, enns wus, 
w th the preceding rowel, iii^^ street, 
htne^ struct, and ward. 

The scholar might i^opt any num* 
her of these, according to hi5 capaei..y, 
inclination, orii6cck<arty,remetobeiing 
that they are to be adopted by degrees, 
and slowly, but that every such adop- 
tiun mlL in the epune ot hia lite, save 
ljim^ia|pQb time and trouble. It is thi^ 
saving of labour that mil often induce 
a person to acouire knowledge that he 
otherwise would not have acquired, 
and to do many useful things which he 
would not otherwise have doire.. 

The application of these data is easy 
to the meanest ca|iacit^, and their 
great Utility and facility of application 
may hare the edect of removtug the 
mischievous prejudices which many 
pei sons have entertamed^agpmsf learn* 
mg short hand, from the labour of 
wading through a whole system, or 
from the frauds practised upon tliCm by 
the impostors Sfhp pretend to teach 
the art with such immculous rapidity. 

Some Accouj^i if" ike Lfh of JStehaeA 
Wilson, Esq* B A, tctlA ieetimo* 
nmls to his Genius and Memory, 
and Remarks on his Landscapes, 
Ts which arc added,, narhus Oh^ 
stroalions respecting the pleasure 
and advantagts to be dervoedfrem 
the Studb of Natuie and the jFinc 
Arts Collected and arransed by 
T, IVnghtf Esq* 4to London. 
Tnja^ork before us, besidea con< 
lainiiig a long and interesting life of 
Wilson, embellished with an elsgantly 
executed portrait of that celebrated 
landscape painter, is stocked withse 
much iiseml anecddte and infbrmation, 
connected with the Fine Artflwihat we 
must suppose it to be already in the 
poase^Mon oyAll who feel tenjuiare of 
interest in the pursuit c f thw^pclite 
studiesi Our space will allow us fO 
give but two 01 three anecdotes of this 
great pamUr, of whom, it is revetted, 
too little has been known, out we 
shall accotnpany them widi iKMUe 
particulars respecting the pe1ette,end 


ViRwiUSfji. A. Hi 

^ b^’wltteh 
will be acceptsble |o 
and profSsBor of bis 



'art. 


'^Asersiy aneodote imecttsg so dla^ 
tlttgoldied acharaofer esMt to hm 
tei«atis|& I shall menumt^Ciresftin^ 
relaUtigto him, as 1 received itfkitn Mlie 
Qanions of Colomondie. In the MMg^s 
bdott'« «ig to tbu plttoe, at some mjAimiMk 
Am the bou$-, was a targe swiS^tq 
whieh Wusim, tn the lattes P>trt Of hit 
life, often leaded, it being a favoonta 
seat with this mbat obseiver of oatdie. 
During Ilfs rambles, itwa% IreqiienUy his 
enstom to be attended by a Newfoundland 
dog , and it so happened, that one day, 
accompanied b> hi» fnithml companion, 
thp aged painter dipped Arom the stone 
upon which he bad been seated, qnd 
unable to recover himself would, in all 
likelihood, have petinbed on the s)x>t, had 
not timely assatnoi e arrived Toe saga<i 
eious animal, seeing the sitimtion of hte 
iDositr, ran howhng to the house, ttod 
so iciting the attention of the servants 
aitb signiflcant looks, pulling at tbeoaipO 
time the skirls of their clothes with hk 
teeth, diacteo them to the ii>o^ and 
thus was the means of roscmiie bis help* 
less master from a situation oi consider- 
able danger 

• e ♦ * 

*'Jn a small puhlicatioo, pnnted at 
Manchester, entitled * tiuey’s Thoughts,' 
iw be found the following aneodotos. 

* Wibon was liberal to bis brother artist«, 
and leverenced the powers of Wright of 
Deiby bighl>, with whom be was liiti- 
mate. The 1 itu r aitist estimated highly 
the abll ities of Wilson, and wb« new r he 
woft in London, nrely failed to visit bw 
great, but aniicible rival In cottversuig 
familiarly one dav, upon the subject Of 
tbeir art, Wright proposed to exchange 
one of his pictures fur one of Wilson's, 
the latter assented with the ea^> con- 
siiousoess of bis own particular excel* 
lenoe, as di&tiqgulsbpd from the p irticular 
esceUenoe of his fnend, 'With all ray 
heart, Wrigbt,*-l’ll ,,ive you atr, said 
you’ll give me Ace It is known that 
in aenol efleet Wilson considered himself • 
above every rival, and the proposal of 
tfrin^t may be supposed to imply, on his 
paiLan iDgenuoiisudcnowledgmentof Wit- 
son’s snpenority in this particular I have 
'never beard that Wilson imitated Wnght, 
bat we know that Wright, avowedly, imi- 
tated WiisQD-i and, in such instances, 
leached his glow and aerial eflTect to ad* 
miratloa ' Iti* also related, as ftem un* 
qUesUonahl# j|atbont>, ffast when lyilioit 
was the Cfyx and Alcyone, he 

ooimiited (to brobrB surface, and nch 
huesof ft lofge decayed cheese, lor ideas 
of fotm Ills tend, hlso, that 


Paloittorongli mcxlellifd fi ^ ’ 

^ iMMs»cUi) , stones* |>ieceirofi}Ml >>« Uii» 
fipom ^bicb be fuucitU that be derived 
^aasistaiM^e. 

•* A late trf\cller, in his de^ciiption of 
dbe wotPrOill of It nil, in nuntions 
tbefuilowiDg Anecdo e of W il on ‘1 he 
eoseelF^,* he obs* rses, * li is olten been 
de«crtbed, bni, lUThup, no di%ii|ftion 
caogivf M more i \ i «f U o inipre*- 
hiou wbi( h thi (irstsi|,ht of i( makes upon 
the speciutoi, thin the ixclinidtiou of 
WJlion the painter, oierfaeard by Sir 
Joihaa Rl molds, xiho happened to be on 
the spot Wilson stood mr a moment iii 
speechless admirotion, and ihcb bioke out 
with, ‘ \\ ell done water, b> 0 — ' * 

One day, nbilr Wilson sidsskejtcbing 
nn Hampsie«uf Ileatb, ut rutber a late 
bpuriD (he afteraooo, he was accosted by 
a couple of tcUosia of vciy suspicious ap- 
penmnce^who, in a rough ind threatcuiog 
manner, Bsk< d bimwhathe isas about, 
to this demand W ilsoii, ho li id little 
doubt of their intention of rubbing bim, 
very coolly r< |1ud, that he siismikin,^ 
drawings foi (hi suppoitof his wile und 
Airoil} ' iiid bow much, dimundcd 
eneol the nun, 'can you get for such 
dr iwiiigs — * 1 sell them at n shilling a 
pieti, uisxtued Wilson Ills reply, 
from a (eisoii liasinu; but a tutaii up 
pe iium , and ubo, at tae In 1 ol t m< s, 
wis bit shdhbily diesM*d, iiduetl the 
foott ul'»to sink auuy, v/iUicut lurtlii 
moksiaiion Jhtis, the niMst, by bis 
post me of mind, and ingenuity, «d\ed 
him elf irom wlint n i^ht po^sibh , under 
othci ciicumsidflcis, bite piosei to bim 
a vcri Si nous affair 

** Respecting the palette, and tbi pro- 
cess adopted by Wikoti, sorre p iiriculiirs 
bate been commiinic iit d lo rnt by n tii cd, 
diiisul, bh be informs nu,lrom s \<iy 
aut'ientio source Ac coiling to this 
stitement, the ronuisu d by Wilson 
Wirt sibitt, Xatlcs yillow, vermilion, 
light ocliie, bt( nn ochie, dark ol Roman 
orbic, lake, yellow lake, lamp btfSsk, 
Pru^ion blue, ultrumariue, burnt terra di 
Sioni) I 

** WiUon dead-coloured in a very broad 
simple m inner, giving ainint idea of the 
effect and (uluiii iiitented, but without 
any very bright light or strong dark , 
quite llitt, and qo baiidling whatever, 
the shadows on the fort ground thin and 
dear; au bnt prevjiling 

^ V htn perfectly dry, be went over ib 
#1ieoi>nd (imb, btightening eveiy part 
Vtitb colour nod deipebing the shadows,^ 
butstiU blown, flee, loose, and flat, and 
Irft la a state lor linishiog ; tbd bg}f tbits* 
lEatd In witbojtbigb hg^* Ike tttisd 
time^fw altered what was Mmpaiy iji the 
nasvesof imt, adding all the hbctfwry 
ebaipma and handling to the dfffamiti 
. *» jib 


^BSs great eh|jifwas to bring up atl 
pkd ports ol blspIctuTe togeiher, ara not 
rto finish one port bi fore another, so that 
his picture sboiild not, as the paiutera 
term it, run away with him, and that 
while woiking m one pijrt, Lejbould in- 
IroUiica that colour into other parts where 
it suited, or tp lowtr the tone to make 
It suit, tj it the dift rt nt parts might keep 
comp nv with eaih other. * 

* Ills air *iQt w IS blue, burnt ocfaie, 
mdlubt n d, sometimes i littie veripii* 
ion, nn I in other casev, he made hig air 
tint ol the lakes and bhu , w itii the lakes 
he made his glauing lints on the fore- 
giound veiy rich and warm, and ol their 
lull lorce, but all ibii was moderated by 
the tinti which he laid on the gl nziiig*. If 
any part was bard, he restored it by 
sciimhliug the air tint, vuitid f^^e dis- 
taiicc of the part over it, aiidthfig added 
the halshing toiiche«»d 1 1 sharpnt s<t, to pre« 
V ent Us lieing smoky o men \ tnagylpA^ 

oi niijcUiip, ofhuseulcil and inastio 
varniHij, in which tiu latter prcdumin ited, 
was h s usual vehic le, and an ovster- 
&heU s ived him to coiilnin it lie dead- 
coloured with Prii«<iun Idue, but always 
finished the si v and disl inie with ultra- 
marine, for It was hK opinion that no 
other blue could give the beautiful effect 
ol nr 

1 or the chief of the ibove p irticnJ urs 
re pneting the colours aid the prccess 
used by Wilson, I sttnd indebted to my 
much V lined jrund and ft How inveller, 
Sir William Pilki^gton^ Bint , a lo^er of 
the art, possessing at tba sdme rime refine- 
ment ol ta^te, and a practical knowledge 
surb as lew u matetlis Caanoast To him 
tbty wete comniuinciited by a geDflemaa 
who lectned them frim the hte Mr 
h u 1 Ingtun, u pupil ot W ikon, an uutbo- 
ritv not to be disi tiled 

Au^iiaita^ tilth othfr PoemSm By 
TLofuax K, ecy* Set^nd Edt-^ 
tion* London and Edinburgh. 
This beautiful httle volume is fiom 
the pen of a young poet, who is 
coming very rapidly into notice. The 
principal poem in it, Australia, * 
tids for its subject, thoae vast tracts 
of country lately discovered m the 
Pacific, Indian, and Southern Oceans, 
so &r as they ate included between the 
boimdnnes maiked out by the presi- 
dent Be JBiosses, and adopted by 
Pinhef^t lor ibat divtmon of the 
whole caUed Australasia. This poem 
IS exenited in a very bold aifl ma»- 
terlymannei, and how &r the minor 
pieces evince an equal share of merit, 
the Allowing, ns beings a tolerable 
ig)eoiiiMfis of tlK wbole^ may perhaps 
suilpi^tly testily. 
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•* POROBT me Dot—forget me rtoi! 

But lei tliese little simple floweis 
' Hemittd tbee of his lonel> lot, 

Who loved tbee III life’s mirer hours, 
Wbrn heerts and h«ipes where hallowed 
things* il 

Ere gladness broke the I^re «ihebton(ibt ; — 
Then oh ’ when sbatered all ifi struigs. 
Forget me not— foiget me not ' 

Uki • 

We met, ere yet the w orld had come 
To wither up the ot tnith. 

Amid the hol> J03S of home, 

And in tbefiist wanpbhj«h of >outh ; 

We parted, «istbe> never part 
Whose tears are doomed to be forgot,-— 
Oh I by that agony of tieiirl, 

Forgil hie not— forget me not ! 

Thine e} e must watch these fldWrets fade. 

Thy soul Us idols melt awii}, 

fiat oh ' when friends and flow ers lie 


humorous* and mis-» 
And trom the pens of our 
*^most celebrated living prose writers 
and poets, accompanied hv a very 
considerable share of onginal matter, 
(rom the ingenioiis^^itof himself. 
We shall give a shCth tali'liihrm the 
latter souice, which may stifficlent 
to prove to our readers, that Mr* 
, imiid n not only calrqfAted to 
atuu<« the public as compllWf 
also as an author when he phases to 
vary hib &tuUon. 

« SCENERY OF THE GLBNKEN9, 
^ AND SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 

** Tliousands, wa believe, have visited 
the Glenkens, a distiiu w ^lu b bns been 
described as the * Grompinnv of Gallo* 
wa},* and which is alike celebinted for 
the wild griindiMir of its siWeei}, nod the 
feudal power and exploits ol the nobler 


t dead. 

Love can embalm them in decay ; 

And, when thy spirit -ighs along 
The shadowy scenes of hoarded (bought, 
Oh ' listen (o its plending song. — 
.Forget me not— forget me not ' *’ 

The Strap Book; A Coiieetwn of 
Amuiin;^ Pieces fit Prors and 
Veise, With an Introduction, and 
occauonaf Rimark^ and Conti tbu- 
ftons. dah It JtPDiai mi d, 

Vol. [[. Sdeond Edition Kdm- 
hurgh and Z.ondon. 


bouse ol Kenmuie. In summer and 
autumn this interesting district prevents a 
most inviting prospect, whether to the 
sporteman or more contemplative visitor, 
wiiii Its ft lie amphiiheotre of bills, amidst 
which the Scottish eimle still fixes bis 
ejrie, and boundless slopes of the love- 
liest heather, where esen the paiient 
sheep finds but a scanty meal, niid of 
winch the black-cock and mourfow), the 
plus Cl and curlew, appear to be the sole 
occupants. In the forc-gioumi, the spec- 
tator has tbehro id oiitl beautiful evjiaiise 
of ihe Ken, here huir}iiig along with 
the rdpidit} of a moniHniu-stream, and 


A COMPILER can vtry oEcn evince 
as much Uste in the d^chaige of his 
duty is an original writer can in his. 
To select a bcdutiful piece fioui a 
work whctc all is not beautiful, or 
cull the Lest fioni amon^ what is ad- 
in liable^ 1 $ a task, though trivial it 
may appear to some, not to be pet - 
formed but by him whom nature has 
endow^ with no inconbiderahle share 
of innate genius and talent, Ttiat 
Mr. M*Diaimid has ^>ufficienUy shewn 
himaelt to be an able compiler, cannot 
now be doubted by any one ac- 
quainted with the first volume of the 
Scrap Book, or the repute m which it 
has been held, and (fiat it ^till cOn* 
Unues to hold, as a boolm^reat ac- 
quisiUOD to both the scbd0?and tha 
library. Ihe second vcuume, how* 
ever," seems in consequence of its 
gieat meiits as a completion, and the 
flattering reception it has already 
ceivec), not to promise less for ttr/ 
M^Biarmid than its predecessor. The 
pieces are as u^uU, dSibnpUve* naf* 


there settling into ihe quiet ir^nquilluy 
of an extvoeive 1 ikc , at one place wash- 
ing the granite bisc of Laiirin, oud at 
nnotht^r, nourishing th* luxuriant leeds 
near Keiimiin* Castle, while the teal 
and the wild diiik, the cuot and the 
heron, cn| 0 } n littie woild of tlu-ir own. 
Olid imidiy st*tm tu luiik upon mauiisan 
eneni}. Ihe ume-wurn towers of the 
Cd&tle, low, peering from an avenue of 
limes, or more veteniu clump of oaks, 
every cue of which might stand for a 
patriaich among treev, imniedintel} cany 
the mind back to those unseitled }et ro- 
mantic times, when a motlier freqiieiiily 
presented her son with bis spurv, tor re- 
mini him that her larder was empt} , 
and when the fosse and the donjon-keep, 
^the dniwbrMge and the wanlei, supplied 
all the purposes ot a modem police. Nor 
IS It only in suminer or nulumn tnat fiie 
Glenkens nfionl a nch treat to the nd- 
mlrers of motintoin-soener} . In wintert 
^loo, when (he new-fallen «now levels 
■> all the Mates ot an ordmaiy lanijsca|>e, 
tt IS dohghttbt to see the farmers and 
shepherds h%}iiig with their curling- 
stones tfh^q^li^ghboodiig loch or river, 
and feigsitiiigairtbe tfviJv of high rents 
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. , Ing' markets- io an a). 

wjcfiftsh "itiemsellves ill lliia 
■ on Sundays, it is still "more i: 
n^ibg^o see tfae same individuals tfiiifaer-" 
-Ijbit^rouDd tbe poreb of tbe pnrish-diiircb, 
fitid kieJciTig, ns they enter, the froseii- 
‘ anowbaSi^frum/tbeir ponderous shoes; 
^vhile ttelKw-oflr shepherd, whose compass 
is the ntibiiring bejl, is seen manfully. 

^ i^liiari^tkig the trackless hill, and pausing 
fHtJ’Tbtervuls to catch another sound q(^. 
"f^jt ^neless instrumeot, which mightnow' 
-plmid the never-failing apoleity of better 
'musicians, and amieal to the hqode.t 
belfry, as a^sufRcient- exeuse for its in- 
creased' brntr^ess. At!^this '‘season >f 
the year, we are t61d ihb' situation of a 
country^ clerg^'man is fur from being a 
sinecure ; and, hi ib1nfy>^ebpled divitricts,' 
it is no uncommoh circunistance for .a 
pastor to be hailed on to bhrfsteii 0, 
child probablj^ at the distance of ten or 
flffteeit miles. ' -Upon- the necessity of 
.eit^y baptism tbe Scottish peasantry tire 
weU known to cherish peculiar notions ; 
and', ponnected with this subject, we 
llHTe an anecdote to relate, which will 
hardly be credit<td>' although it was com- 
municated to ily by a most respectable 
genflemao, and* may be relied oii as peV- 
fectly authentic. . ' * 

V A good many years ago, the former 
Incumbent of the parish of Partoii being 
coiifli^d to bis liKimi one of his more 
distant parlsbioncn, who bad just * re- 
ceived an addition to bis family,* found 
himself under the necessity of tronsiiortiug- 
tbe young scrangei- to the residence ‘.of 
the minister. Tbe snow lay thick on, tbe 
ground at tbe time, but tbe on-fall had 
ceased ; the air, althousli cold, was clear 
and bracing ; tbe surface of tbe fliiky 
expanse, which stretched on every side, 
being slightly touched with frost,, acted 
os a huge reflector to the level beams of* 
the sun,, and altogether Uie weather 'was' ' 
remarkably fine for tbe season. Under , 

these circiinistaDce^, the. father of the., 
child In qucKliou setoiitTOT the 'mouse m , 
PurtoD, accompanied by two ftunale;- 
friends,- who,' tb lessen the futijm of '* 
travelling were directed to keep close in 
tbe track or,tfMf Ae ot UiOir brawny guide. 
To guard against ibe cl&cls of-cold,' the ^ 
ltUlo.strangor vMts Wrapped in 'almost os 
' many folds ttg^^ah Bgjrpitan mummy, and, 
in the flrst^^staqce, committed fo tbf^ . 
care of t^e eld^r g^ip ; .but the woiilen 
at leitfth begi&iting. to .«ppea;r^ tlb^' the 
farkgj» ' insisted upon relksefog dtem of 

j ' ui.L* I 


ixiem Of' 'nrecAnj 

thr child, which' . .^plac^T* mWr r 


, ^ i,‘«rtdiiiy 

/slip. tlirou|^%B huge modod .o( 
‘/laps with which it was surrounded.' 
buckiiDgS| however, still stuclt: , 
fast under tbe farmer^ arm, ’ and. his 
/hands being numbed with cold, he fae|d i 
' on his way, never once suspeciing that', 
his burden had become ligi^. ' Arrived- 
at the minister’s parlour,, tiijlr-^mistress of' 
the bouse kindly proposed t6 warni the 
inftiiit until the women arriv^, nnd was ^ 
proceeding to perform this office^ when 
she-' all at once' exolflinied, * My n 
where is the cbUiff’-. This exclamaiidn, 
so sudden and iMti>ected, threw the 
whole house into confoslon ; the minister 
forgetting his rheumatism, started to bis 
foet like a youth of fifteen, while the 
honest farmer gasping for breofb, and- 
trombling in limb, look ed:Ae a . 

man who bad seen ian appariiiou, wdbi- ' 
covering l|^at; in place of a healthy babe/ 
he carried only a * bundle of du'ds.’ The 
present, however, was not a moment for’, 
explii nation, and, witboutsayiuga 
word, be fle'w out of the house, wlth -i^v, 
intention of retracing his stents ! buf 
had not proceeded for whi*n he was mer£ 
by hisfeiniile friewU,who bnd foripaateiy^^, 
picked up their little charge, and wfatch,' V 
although blue wit)i cold; was fouW^ ' 
have sustalafld'dHO^inaterinV Injury froib^ 
being cnidlsWtm;!a .few minutw on an, 
element al kpd staiiileas us its owb 
virgiD-bieasU"^li Is iilmoNt needless to 
add, that the party retmned to Iht* manse 
in the highest spirits ;,AM'thi|t the W'oriby 
clergyman, ' lu peffonia|ag'^' the uviiul, 
ceremony/ .failed to this 

miraciiloufi' deKVerancei'-ii^ to recom- 
mend the little jnno^t.ib ' the e$|Mdi 
care and protection 'Of that Being M'bo. 

* tempers the wind to-'tbe shorn himb.’ ** 

'A 9kqrt JSitract from . Lift of 

OcncrqbMtna, pudlifhediq^Siinseif 
— Spimith andEngUsh^'': ]^^^ ' 

' The g^t part which Qenbi^ Mina * 

• has of late taken io the world both as , 
a renowned , politician- and ..herb,' 
render^a^detidi ;of hit careef/is 

ing no thai^ '^interest 

t]£tdibeforii^«^h6W«ver,i8 stated 'flo/ 
beb^-a'bHef^extmtii'fiWQi the history - 
‘ igns great niaii4~ 

Wli^^i^ftnrd he .it>^c 

ng, but th^'ueesent will 


atwB 


panal«sentiurhof^ind,bepfpa0rtde*ai^li(& * ..... 
pace that. wmW have as a wor Vf great utiUfy.m 
Dominie Sampson;*' this .w|yfli^.^>5i^ftuidy of the .Spanish language. 
g-afrted rapidly upon his ’there .is >ne circumstance con* 

i paafonir; nod in bis great . aAkte v which must 
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rtttdwr il w welc^ to the nMiff 
ihdting jmd charily/ kn itadetailinM 
agreewle to every lover of freedom 
it that the produce of itv aale» 
aesUoed for the relief of the uofom 
tuiia o^panish lefugees. Our reader* 
may be able to form souio idea of 
what General Mtna** fcuffisrings and 
danger* ofted wtie, when they have 
reaa the fbllowing biief detail of his 
retreat from Nuria* 

Jf The retreat fnim Nuiia id the miiklle 
orjTiine would at least hast* been memo- 
rable, bad Dot an uobaaVdof tempest wb ch 
oocuned on the morning ol the 14tfa, 
in the highest and most «iiowy pait of 
CatulQun, raising a terrible btimeane, and 
destroying alltmees of a road, caused tbe 
eeptumUon ol my column, ihe lowofoue- 
half cdHt, who were surrounded by great 
numbers of French troops and of the 
factious, and made prisoners after no ob- 
atioate resistance, and seieral lallsto my* 
selff Wuicli hurt my breast oonsidenibiy. 
and alniust deurned irte of the use of one 
ol my If gs. N ot withstanding, by d'nt of 
marching without balling, for 3d hours, 
punuedand attacked by ten time* my 
tiumbeis, 1 was enabled to sase tuo 
nmamder, sod to arrive on Ihe l5Ui,at 
o’clock at night, at (he Seu dc Uigel. 
r shoubl li ive beenspeeddy and ineii- 
tably besieged in this {orciesgi had 1 not, 
lu order to avoid it, resohedlo e\cliaiige 
tbe disabled men whom 1 bad bruii^bt 
with me for others of ibc guiiisun, la 
lta\e the place on tbe JOih at breiik of 
day, and ijotwtthMaiiding all my hurts, to 
make my way to Barcelona, which I en- 
tered on the 3th of July iii almost a dying 
Slate 

** Deprived at tbot time of many ol 
my brave iompinions in arms, who 
wereeiiliei killed or mode pnsoneis,and 
streubed on a bed with veiy faint hopes 
ol life, I had to eootend for four months 
with thd^seaivlalous conduct of ibose who 
disputed the rommniid among ibaniselves, 
bebeviDg that I was I'ead, or the inexcus- 
able behaviour of those who disobeyed 
my ordeiii* I w dl not at present «ay with 
what motive ^wlth 1h^ baseneKt ef a 
number of those who ahandoned their 
ranks, the lofiuiiy of others who cau«ed 
the fortified place* tosbe given op to tbe 
foreigner , w ith the hlrength Of the enemy 
without, and Ills ipahwut rev and intrigues 
within , with th« offi^MsiaoC aOiM and 
fliedejection of Others , oivi MBgi with 
the most urgpnt and absoluteMpn. A 
lew ndire etaiUples made donog these 
four months, of (ienioiis of tbe higher 
olass, would have been equally Ju*t ood 


^ ioinw, 

^jM| a li AiTOe re cohceale^l Irom me» or 
V^WAlpreSfifea id tuc, on aooouot 'of (he 
critical state of niy heallh, and at other 
tunes it prevented mefroiki doing what 1 
ought, 

Vevertbeless, hy ioD*ti|P^ and 
firmness m the criucni the 

teriib^e (^lUimcturesin wbicblwiPlMaoed. 
I surmounted every difficulty i i fiuvcted 
five sallies from the city , by hupl | Y 
^aii od a dhbarkation to be made pn the 
beach of Alongnt, which would fiaVA 
produced important results, if the fovtutie 
of arms had not been already adverse, 
near Figuerasi and 1 flatlet mvself, that 
tbe public tranquillity, liberty, ond na* 
tionul independenre, were preserveil un- 
der iny command to tbe lust extremity. 

** The ioroes of whub my Army wa* 
composed net er amounted to 2 1 ,0OO men. 
Only to ganison the ten strong places in 
CiK^iinafof which two are of the 1st 
class) requires 25,000 men ; so that 
keeping some uf them with only half) 
ga^iuoii, tho greater |)art with two* 
tiimls, and scao-ely one wilb its full coni* 
pleiiient, there only remained for me to 
act in tho flelil with the 0000 man 
bcTon -mentioned, though they always 
foimed nomin lUy four, five, iind even six 
Divisioav. Tbe vmallDess ol thcHegac* 
xisons, on other hand, did not admit of 
tbeir making any bat very smoll sallies, 
tbe cuntriiy of whM^ would hpve been 
convenient in many instances.” 

TAe londotf Staqe, Sherwood and 

Ck). loiidoii, 18J5. 

Tnr^ typogiaphiial eleganro and 
accuracy of tins editjoii of our acting 
dramas, arc equd]lt*d only by its 
astonishing cheapness winch is such, 
that in m'lny iiistanceb, an expcndi* 
ttire of thftc jenec will supply the 
purchaser with twenty pigesof first 
rate dismatic poetiy, printed closely 
and beautifully, bpon fsur and fine 
paper, and illustraUd with a wood 
cngiavxng in the first style ot the art* 
When tbe toumbei contains two pieces^ 
a second embellishinent is added ; and 
at tbe completion ot the volume, a 
fancy tide page and Copper plate 
frotttiipiece are given gratis, — the 
latter containing several etcellenl 
portraits of our chief pertorroers, — so 
that on the whole, this reprint is, in 
point of price and value, ter prefer- 
able to any that this wonderful age of 
type and metal has prot^ed 
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Ttfe SiiipwRrrk or TiirM\cHUs Ahp Mc^rTOR" o.v ths IsLVNft ot 
( \f.VPso, Ai n K Wj ST, — (Conr/u M/.om out iasu)*^ 


The courses of flowing and firmly 
cut lines, which were (ailed for in the 

tt ries and the shadows of the* 

, Mr. Robinson has ably blended 
with the stippled- work of the carna- 
tion tints; so that the Umpires, speak- 
ini' of them in the a!|;gre^ratc, stand 
foi th with as much of bold brightness 
as is at the same time compatible 
with the delicacy of female beauty, 
and with the vigour of st^le which 
pervades the landscape; conteining 
which^ we shall now ofier a few ob- 
servations. 

The clouds which the thunder has 
•pared, as they subside toward the 
horizon, form a fine broad mass of 
middle tint, over which the cn ;raTer 
has spread a judicious haze, so as to 
support and bring forth svich adequate 
eci»it, the figures, and that principal 
breadth of light which falls on the 
part of the landscape where the 
waves break on the beach, and gleams 
across the goddess and her jocund 
train. The trees are with great judg- 
ment blended into this aiiy haziness, 
which must have been an arduous 
task to accomplish, and have required 
the hand and eye of a veteran artist : 
for to tone an extended clump of 
trees, whose foliage was so definite,- 
hard, and partially black, as were 
those of the present plate, and te 
convert them into a suitable back 
ground to figures of^no laiger dimen- 
sions than those of Calypso and her 
nymphs. Is attended with difficulties 
wnicn ought to be known, (as well as 
those of executing certain labours of 
the violin and piano-forte,) and which 
few unprofessional eyes can duly 
appreciate. 

The violence of the storm is over; 
but the heavens are scarcely yet silent, 
or **the bold winds speechless:*’ 
ahd the trees; the tacitle of the 
stranded ship, and all the more lofty 
objects of the cemnposition^ are stUl 
obedient to the blast Jn speci^ng 

the details of the felfiggo >.of duiq 

trees, Mr. Ernes has been soralbwlint Qgygu^ 

over predse and paiticufer ^ 


distance at which the trees are rooted * 
for the Situations and dimensions of 
the intervening figures^ and for the 
sublimity of the oqpasion. .Among 
them we distinguish the Weymoffin 
pine, the orange, the mountain ash, 
and the vine clustering with fruit; 
which is almost more of particularity 
than Ls consistent with the pictorial 
demands of the occasion, or than we 
ought to he made acquainted with. 
Middiman, awH'^e of these circum- 
stances, has done what remained 

S racticable, in the svay of softening 
own and generalising these localities, 
and of melting away a certain formal 
obtnisiveness in the mode of growth 
of their foliage, which is seen in tho 
etching, and which indeed is also to 
be seen in the original picture. 

The execution of the ogitated sea, 
both where the water is liquid and 
billowy, and where it is broken into 
surf, will not bear too close a compari- 
* *00 with that of Woollctt's “ tishery,” 
or bis “ Ceyx and Alcyone:** but 
the defect (to use an oidinary ex- 
pression) was •* bred in the bone.^ 
As those who have seen the state iii 
which Mr. Middiman received the 
plate must know, ft was impossible 
tor him to have eradicated it, without 
draining the whole. But the strand 
is bestrewed with shells, and obviotisljr 
wH with the retiring vfaters. Thai 
last » an admissible toudi of nature, 
developing tlie observation of an 
ertist, and heighteniiw the poetiy of 
the performance, byksbewinK how far 
the tempest presumed' 10 invade 
the territofy, aba had retured issfore 
the presence, of a daughter of Qcean. 
We are compelled to add that the 
genial ^ow of a Mediterranean -eli- 
mate— >of a Creek island, the elyaium 
Of a Mddw^u ^wanting in West’s 
origiira^**Tbis is in some d^greO 
remeSSria the Ongming; perhaps 
• as muefe so as remained practicable 
after the Stygian darkness which 
once overshadowed the shores of the ^ 
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* 'DiacovEAiM. from the Exma^pMi 
newhpaper of rebnui j Cth, that wi^* 
through niiaintori) ation hid Ju/i*n 
into A iiiistako bywh^di yre intend 
the reader should luulciwtand that it 
vroi a thing hfumik us und that our 
fault is not unfelt by ourselves ; we 
leave to rqieat here an apology 
which wc thought it right imniediatdy 
to circulate tliioygh the medium of 
that paper. He who would l)e back- 
ward knowingly to inflict ati under- 
served injui y, will be forward to re 
move an unintentional one. 

Londoij, Feh . 7, I S2S 
* Mr- Examiner, — The Reviewer 
of Art ill tiie European Magazines 
learning fi om your paper of yesterday, 
that he has been nnsinloiraed coii- 
.cerning Mr C. M. Wcstniacott’s be 
ing the author of the hoax played ofi* 
on Blackw'ood’s Magazine a few 
weeks since, deeply regrets the erro)» 


S'* ■ 'f ' 

wrlRch he ba^ l>ccn led In c<in*> 
<tequcncc, and will &|)ologiyc f< r the 
sahir in the next nund)rr of the Ku- 
rope<m, so that nil who liavd read hh 
strutiiifs may be made acquainted 
with bis mistalwe and hisre^rM; which 
ib the liest reparation he cuh at pro* 
*scnt think o( since it entirely ex* 
oucrates Mr- W. from the ch^rgjBA 
and auimadversioBs that are theiSa 
fect fort)}, ft appears that Mr* W- ia 
* ot the hoaxeTf and that the reviewer 
has given too read> ciedence to the 
rcnoit that he was, for which he 
takes due shame and discredit to 
lurasclf” 

It is written “ A « ise man maketh 
hiistc to foigivc.** A mail must be 
cniitc oTiiiBfusf who docs not take 
tlic earliest opportunity of apologizum 
for an ciior comniitted under suen 
eircunistauccb of niisinforniation as 
the above. 


LITHOGRAl>HY. 


* Tius word Ltlho^rffplih^ was for* 
merly used-* at firs^ in the foreign 
Encyclopaodias, and afterwards in our 
owm, to express tcchnicaily^, the art of 
the engraver on gems. It was also 
thus used in the professional treatise 
of Ndthor : and t|iepropncty of this asc 
was never questioned. But, bO potent 
and influential is fashion, that we sup- 
pose the wordi {T tthnttniphif) mubt*- 
now be conceded as its pioper desig- 
nation, to the new ait of drawing out 
printing from stone, although it be 
less coi rcctly applicable to that art. 

Certain prints executed by means 
of this process, ba>e lately made their 
appearance from the well skilled hand 
of Mr, Ricuabd Lamb. They are 
chiefly after the pictures of Mr, G. S. 
KswToa, and published by Dicken- 
bon : though we have seen one wrhich 
Mr. Lane has drawn iniracdiately 
from nature and another after Gaix^ 

j^OROlTGU. ^ ^ 

They are ell exceedingly clever. 
Jf genius consista in the power of eiv 
jargjng the boundaries of siSU||^> 
ajre even entitled to this JlMe; for 
we btrve never before seen flioBe mi- 
nute delicacies iij^n which tl^e seMi 
ment and expression of hoiks of iip^ 
tative aft are slependeBt, so siie4n||i$^ 
fully acconipllbhed in this new 
ft. df. /cims/y, 


In general, artists have imitated by 
means of cither etched drawings in 
chalk or lead pencil, or else pen and 
ink drawings. But Mr. l«anc has 
given to 'his prints more of the tex- 
ture of surface of stumped or crayon 
drawings, carefully wrought and ela- 
borately finished. In his lights and 
demi-tintb he has lieen far more suc- 
cessful than his lithographical com- 
petitors either at home or on the con- 
tinent. The deeper shadows indeed 
are comparative!) poor and opaque: 
black without beigg profoiinu, and 
inexpressive of space. *Thia wb ap-» 
prebend to be inseparable from tlie 
present mode of art; liowcser, we 
fcball not positively affirm so, seeii^ 
bow much more than others, the 
artist before us has m most other re- 
spects accomplished. To dkie objec- 
tion of no trivial moment, the stone 
l^rintiiig seems liable; the iniprebbionb 
from the same stone are frequently 
very unlike each other iu point of 
light and shade. 

The first of Mj . Lane’s etchings in 
this way, wiuch wo shall notice, the 
Whole length portrait of Saiih Sa- 
|Tpni£^ Svdek^ejT, in a wcll-chobon 
attkudq had liabited in the \ery tie- 
Mkt plcturet(quc costume of Per* 
wkw makes our common Ei^ 
5i B 



ITS FiVj# 


'iih^ 4re88 veem so unfit for all mon 
but teldiers. 

This is drawn iitamediafely fr6m 
NATuaCt, and dbpla>s consi<lcrablc 
'stitfte in the style adopted tlje 
artist, as being analogous to that of 
the dress its»clf. The drapery is well 
oast: silky in its texture, particularly 
the under rest, which is of *«omt\vhat 
darker colour limn the ruhe. The 
border ornament, lare**, jewel Icry, &c, 
are executed with the utmost dex- 
terity of touch : anil so is the girdle, 
and the richly hilted cLi'^gcr with its 
sheath. All tbesi* have much of im- 
niatiire nieiit, and arc Very exactly 
expressed, as well as that curling clo^ 
skin head dres- winch is peculiar to 
Persia, 

Til the complexion and countenance 
of Stti£/t Satotfi, there is much of 
national Character, lie looks nioie- 
o?cr^ lib if he could play a t/pep game 
at chess, llis eouiilenancc however, 
as here rendered, somewhat belies his 
real character; for this Persian tra- 
veller, discovered much of uriianity 


^aid.*;Senf]emai4yw^^ whilst 
Jtut ijemained in -Slglan J. All tho^O 
' yha were honoured with his society, 
4peidt of his amiability — But we rather 
think there is a little failure in this 
part of Mr, lame’s performance, and 
that in aiming at' the expression of 
near-sightedness, he has imparted to 
the Persian a sinister look, of which 
we have no recollection in the ori- 
ginal. 

But the sofa, and the tasty bit of 
carpet on which he Stands; and, above 
all, the elegant accompaniment of the 
Hooka witli itb refrigirating apparatus 
oi ) ose-watcr contained in a giobs vase, 
are most felicitously executed, and 
are enough to set every inmate of a 
female boarding bchool longing for 
the luxiirieii o^ Persia: for the para- 
phern.ilia and apparntiis arc altogether 
of .’a lady>hke eharictcr. As the sha- 
dows of this print are not very deep 
toned. It ii less li.iMc than those after 
the pictures of Mr. Newton, (to which 
\vc shall next* attend) to the objec- 
tion which we have mentioned aliovc. 

K 


ETCHINGS AFTER MR. G. S. NEWTON’S. 


First, there is a pair of half lengths 
of very pretty gills, treated in a verv 
Sir Joshua like Iheir bcaiitv is 

of different, and almost oppo-iitc. c ha- 
raeters ; and is *the fartlie .t of all 
things from eominon ])la<'e. 

One is of a mirthful ; the other of 
a pensive and sentimental ca-t. They 
arc a sort, of and // - 

row ,and might ^ thus entitled, al- 
thoiigli not so called bv Messrs. New- 
ton and Lane. The former is what 
the French term em-lott-po/uf, with 
large dark eves, black and aliundant 
rinslcts, liedeeked with iibbuiis, a 
look of health and hilarity: and a 
haw, dressed in its hood and lesscs 
for field sport, perched on her fist, 
which with her eiry dress, eives a free, 
unreserved, out-ot-duor look to the 
heroine. This birdly paraphernalia of 
former days is not only elegant In 
itself, but i» made the vehicle of the 
following elegantly * turned * coropli- 
mei^t to the young’ Igdy^s beauty, , 
taken fr 9 m an anonymous old ballad. 

merllii small she held upon Ler 
hande. 

With hoode and je^s mfiUiatty be* '* 
dlgktc, ^ * . * 


Tint 1 It (It* did he iiecili^ m Imnde oi buide, 
t'owlil 1*1* I»u 1 j; ize on her, lull s,ile 
wi 10 he fiom iliglite.^' 

Tlic head comes off from a sk;v of 
grey rloilds w liieh are vet} .igrecahlv 
toned and granulated: more so they 
could not well have been, had tlic^ 
been executed by the siipplincpioce^s 
on copper. Her while sleeve iiiiil 
ncck-band too, with its lifilc pondant 
heart, arc beautifully worked up. 
But her checiful countenance is the 
emphasis of the piece. — ^Here sit em- 
bowered. 

** JpsI and youthrul jollits ; ' 

Quips, and crank^i, ii'id w onion wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wionthed sniile^. 
Such ns bang on Hebe’b clipck, 

And love lohve in dimple sleek. 

9ie companion to the above, U 
another young lady of a more serious 
and senutive, and perhaps, roinautic 
turn; resting herjchin 

on her T^ht hand and anni and in 
the act of readhig poetry. She is 
cloaked in dark chupery; bits out of 
doors in a sylvan country, and in a 
eaimteraplatitc attitude, which reminds 
us of a certain portrait (if we rightly 
remembor, cf Che beautiful and cele- 



Robli^ipiO by Sir 

The lady lias that uncqulrocal < , 
racter«6f scnvlbinty which so 'ofteoh 
leads the soul to love. A miniature 
llaugs fiom her neck: her arms afo 
^adorned with pearl «irinleu : she pun* 
der» over the paftc of Shakbpeatr^ 
land seems to h.t\ e arrived at th it itii- 
pressive redcctiou wliuli h quoted 
from him, and iiisei ibc i beneath llio 
ipriil^ and which gn t.iinly lets 3 on into 
the Secret ot its iiioaiimg better tlian 
a formal title. 

Ah tm** ioT auitht dut oier I cijutd 
• reoi', 

CoiilU evrr he it h3 tnlo urtiisior>. 

__ The ruui si» oi Uut* loic never oul lun 

smooth.*’ 

Ifbhc is not leading this \ei> page, 
the bpCLtdtur is thuioughly satished, 
t^t this sentiniciii dwclh on her 
-mindw — And now we s]i«ill bay a word 
or two of the execution of tins work. 

leather too inucli delicacy h heic 
atteiupted in graiiulatini; the cariia 
tion tints oi the flesh. Wlicn carried 
, to thib extreme, it does but the more 
* ex^iose the defect which we fear ib 
iiiheiciit ill this mode o( printing; 
fioiii stone drawings: namel), a de- 
gree of rottenness, or imperfection of 
texture. The dark drapery too, is 
liable to the objection wc have al- 
ready btated«-th4t ib to boy-^a want 
of what in oil paiiiling fb termed 
transparency. The arms are too lan^e 
in pioportion to tlic Ixisom, and for 
the youth fulncbs of the fair student : 
and the right hand is not well drawn. 
Vet altogether the effect is impres- 
sive, and contrived, as wc havie be- 
fore observed, much in the manner of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The other print after Mn. G. S. 
Newtow, is somewhat la^er than 
these t^bout nine inches in height) 
and is also of>ii romantic ^1, sup- 
ported in the sentiment she indulges, 
by another tguatation from Shak- 
speare. j * 

. It is entitlM *• a Ctti at h&r Det o- 
ftoAf.*’ The girl is a Catholic, and a 



rl : biit«»»nevertheieis— 4he 
Inds unheeded on her table j 
missal is not unclasped ; and the 
rosary hangs n^ligently from one 
hand, whilst In the oUier she holds 
the miniature portrait of her absent 
lover, cycb it with intense regard, and 
is supposed to utteo not too loud, of 
couiac 

Foi tliec I lira), fui thee 1 sigh and 
* w ♦!>. 

^he IS, in short, a sort of Bloisa r/t 
Awn ; seated in lur easy chair, with 
a boft feather bed in tlie back ground. 

The print is bioad and biiflicjeiitly 
forcible in chiaro stiiro, the hglit and 
sliadow beiiiw* well contrived. Tlwra 
lb a great deal of tast.* in the ariangc- 
nipiit of the details; and of a A?ua of 
taste which ^tionely reminds us of 
those ilistiiiguislied mnblcrs NetUeber 
nml Mct/ii. The dr pery of the ghl 
and of the siik-covcied chair, arc nd- 
niirahly wrought; so is that of the 
bed; and a carpet of all objects, sc^Miis 
the fitlC't to be ( \pi*cssc d in the Id- 
tho graphic art, on ,U‘coiini of- a cer- 
tain soft roticnncbb of texture, which 
bceins inseparable from the i>roci*ss; 
and which we could wish did not 
haunt the dcepci bhadows— and the 
ffesb tints also to a ct rtaiu degree^ 
of this interesting little print. 

Concerning its minor difccts, wc 
may add that Z/'r/Z winch lovcfb the 
table is too niiu Ii like sacki loth and 
abhcb ; the right wribt Is bent to ra 
ther too sudden an angle to be agree- 
able to the owner, and the feet —or 
rather foot, is a little cicZrA Why, 
Mr. Haydoii Would be ready to swear 
from the arch of her in&tcp, tliat 
tho gill WHS an Egyptian Princess 1 
Whereas Mr. Newton can have mcfmt 
her for no other tlian a daik-cyedaiid 
warm-hearted catholic of the Euro 
pcan continentr-IIowcvcr these mat- 
ters may be, it is quite obvious that 
bhe is an imaginative bmng and capa^ 
blc of ardent attachment, which bcara^ 
down all tnffing imperfections, and 
gives the sincere «thd deep-felt senti- 
ment of Mr. Newton’s devotee. 
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Vhcoditc and othtt bi/ 

Thowa$ GampbtU London, 1 ^ 24 . 
The principal piece in this volume 
has ]ust me iit enough to make us be- 
lieve, ttioiigh reluctantly, tliat it wes 
written by ihc author oi “ Oertnide,** 
but among the fugitive pKtiy, with* 
which vie c^cvpc from Iheodric, aic 
many cx |uisitc little c umpoaitions, 
bomc of them, iiidied, ot the v cry first 
Older of fine ian< } mgs. 1 he subjoined 
apostrophe to the Spanish Inquisitors, 
«>icms cfjual to any thing of the kind 
in Childe Harold. 

Go to 3 our bloody rites again; bring 
back 

The hall of homNr<i, and tho assesvorN poo, 
Recoiding answers shriek'd upon tbe 
rack; 

Simla u'er the g*is|i]i)i;« of spine-broken 
men; 

Preach, perpetrate, damnation in your 
den; 

Than let 3 our nltarv, 3e bla«>phemers ' 
peal 

With th inks to Heaven, th it let 30 loo a 
ag iin. 

To piactice deeds, w.th toltnrmg fne and 
steel, 

No eve ma3 see— no tongue may 
tioii 01 revtnl. 

" Yet laii^h not, 111 3 our cainivul 
crime, 

Tco proudly, 3c oppressors' Spam teas 

free; 

Her *<oil has felt the looUteps, and her 
clime 

Been winnowM with Ibo \i in^sof lihi ri3 ; 
And these, ev'n paiting, secUei, ns they 
flee. 

Thoughts, lufluences, to live 111 hi arts un- 
born. 

Opinions th it shall w lencb tl e lu i^on-kc y 
From Persecution, shew her iiiitsic olf- 
torn. 

And tramp her bloated head beneath tlie 
foot of hcorn." 

Indeed it is in his minor pieces that 
Ml, Campbell pleases us most: Thb 
Las r M \n is another happy specimen 
of his poweis. 

** All wot 11113 sho|ies shall melt to gloom, 
TheMiii hinvell niu<»t die. 

Before this moital sh^ ggnttie i 
1h fmmortalitsp*' 

If 


) 

I saw a vision 111 ni) steep. 

That gave m3 spiht strrugrJi to sweep 
Adowif the gulf ot 1 inie' 

I saw the last of boinun mould, 
lhat shall Creation’s death behold, 

A s Adam <>tiw her prime ' ' 

rijc bun’s L3e ha I a Mckly glere, ' 

Til K II fh with an^ was w 
1 he sk*ditoiJs of nutiobs were 
Around that lonely man ' 

Some h id expii d in fight, — the brands 
Still lusK il 111 their bony h inds ; « 

In pi igue and fcimine some ' 

Burth s cities b id no sound noi tiead ;* » 

Anri ships weipdiiltingwitb the dead 
lo shoti's w here all wos dumb ' * 

Yet, prophet like, tha* lone one stood. 
With dauntless woids ar ' ifh, 

That shook the seie leaves fiom tho wood 
As if a storm p iss’d bv, 

Sa3ing, we are twins in death, proud Son, 
Tb3 is cold, th\ lace la run, 

*Ti» merry bids thee go. 

Foi thou ten thousand thousand 300x0 
Hast seen the tido of iiiiniaii teai , 

That shall no lunger flo ( 

Wh it though beneath Itu e man pul forlR 
His pomp, his pride, Ins skill , 

And irts that mode Are, flood, and coith, 
1 he vu-sals of bis v\ lU 
Yet mourn I not Ihy ported swb3, 

Thou dim disciowiied king of da3 : 

bur all those trophled arts 
Aad triumphs th it beneath thee sprang, 
HiMl'd not a passion or a pang 
Ln'Hil*d on hiiiimn heaits. 

Go, let oblivioii’s curl iin fa'l 
Upon the stti m of men, 

Nor with tb3 ri*>ing beanfs leoall 
Life’s traged} again. 

Its piteous page iiits bung not ba« k, 

Nui waken upon tbo rack 
Of pain itnow to wiithe ; 

SUetUi’d in disease*, shapes abhorr’d, 

Oi mow tl in battle by the &woid. 

Like gram beneath the my the/ 



iAis Review IS unavoidably plgoed liera in coiiM^pieiioe of having aniveit at our 
'• pnnbr*s too kite to appeafvritit the other ftgvievVs- 



iThi^ ilKili teUirn^fft Him* 
its heavenly «^pRrk, 

Yet (bt!& not, Sun, it shall bt* din 
Whim thou thyself art d irk > 

No* It Aall live again, and shine 
In hhss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Hun recall d to breath. 

Who coptne led osptiiU} , 

Who fobb’d the graio f \iLton 
Aqd took the stiiig iioin IVatii * 

Ho, Sun, while Mercy hold^ me up 
On Naturt’s awinfu e 
To dnnk this liM mra hiturcop 
Of griei that man shall — 

Go, tell the night that hidei ll y lace. 
Thou sdw’st the last of Adam's r tec. 

On L inh's sif ulcbml ilod. 

The dark^Bing umvciso di ly 
To queneu his Immort tht} , 

Or shake bis trust in Gol'^* 

The following IS of a diffeient mould 
and turn, but is nbt a disciedit to the 
author of the foregoing. — 

Tiir Lovi R lo urs mistress 

ON UFR Blfirtl OAT « 

If any white-wm., d povti i iibosc 
My joys and iicis siirsej , 

The dsy when thou wirt boin, niy lovo>-* 
He surely blessM tb U daj 
T lai^hM (till t night by thee) when told 
Otbc tuts s m igic powers. 

That iipened iifi s dulioie to gold, 

And ebangt d its weeds to flowi r« 

My niiud hiul lovely shapes iiourtr*iyM , 
fiur, thought U oaitb had one 



. fst 

stolons fide 

;0 stanf Mfore the «iui I 

i giuiod and felt upon my lips 
Th* uuiinisbed accents hang 
One moment s bli**s, one bnniing ki^**. 

To iipture chungM ija'h pang , 

An I tbnigh ns swift aslightnin^^ tush, 
Those tranced moment* flew, 

Not all the wasc^ of time shall Sfaih 
1 hen mouiory from my view, 

Hut dill hall niy raptured song, « 

\nd gl idly shtill my e\es 
Still blevs tills d ly’s rc iHio, as lotig 
\s tho I 'khilt «pe If ii<»e 
Our limits will now admit btit the 
iollowin.^ ncit little tale liom tho 

IDIllOr piLCLb 

ADEliGIfHA 

llie on!** il's lutaL Inimptt sounded, 

Aud *<ad pale \Di<ir>iTHa( iiie 
WJiiii fifth a \ilii)i i ill tmpion bounded, 
Vnd Mew thi. si tudi n r of hei lamf 
She w( pt, diliitn d *iotn li r d logt r, 

But whenhc km It to cl um bei gloie 
not/’ she critd, ** oh' galliiit 
stranger, 

\ our h tpless \nBLOiTNA’s love. 

** For be is m a foreign f ir land 
Whose arm shoiikl now bait Mtmefroo, 
And I mtislwedr the willow garland 
1 or him that & dead or Inbe to me. 

** N ly I say nut that his 1 mb is ( tinted 
He raised liis vi/or — at I he sight 
bbo Jell into bis arms an 1 1 iiiiU d , 

It w IS 111 lei 1 her own tiue knight 


THB DRAMA 


^ Tiir dramatic events ol this month 
have bci 11 not altogether void of pc< 
culiir iiiteieiit, though it attaches ra- 
ther to performers than to peiform- 
ances. bince the Jcgal exhibition oi 
which Mr. Kean loiinedso prominent 
a featuie, he bad up to the ‘Sist ulto 
been greeted on night of hn 
appealing subsequent!/ to that eclair- 
.cibbement, with as noisy^ though hardly 
as gratifying^ a reception as ever an 
English actor had met with and on 
the evening alluded to thp inteirup- 
tion thus unjustifiably offered him. 
throui^out one pf hih^ost wduouf 
and anective cbmeters, 1j|ig|; of Sii 
Gdes Overreach, at lenj^h ford, 
fiom him the following shorn appeal 
to the audience. " Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I have already made Bi<ch 
eoncebbion to an Cnglibh public as an 
Engfish cliaractei ought to do. (/uud 
appiutue ) I hope, for the honoi oc 
my coimtry, as 1 shalf, at Hie 


tion of my cn^igcmcnt for twenty 
nights, take niy Ic. ive of you for ever, 
(/cikf criM tf JV>, ^ hope, foi 
the honor of my lounti), that this 
pci srcution will nevd leaoh foreign 
annals’* And so Ar vanished, and 
with him, but not only foi tho iii^t, 
wc hopCp those malign int oi medduug 
spiiits tbathaic haunted him so demo- 
niacally. buiely, the uwoid of a court 
of justice, does all that justice can 
demand; and if tht delinquency oi 
Mr Kean is not held by law to 
deserve the punishment of death, by 
wbat light IS it th It a party of opi- 
niated play-goers may conspire to 
take firoai him tlie means whereby he 
lives. Besides, too, the direcung of 
public attention to a stage player’s 
pnvnlc--his‘* undicss,*' character, is 
payii^ his profession too high a com 
pliment, we go, or ought to go, to 
the theatre fot the purpose of seung 
dtqnM tm i^prcscNt/ition — not m^n 



and, whetheH^ Mr, lCaai9& by^Mh ,91611^8, contimu* t» 
' oir Mr. Ccv^ be the Overrencb it J^old the it beems hardly & 
* ten not to U8,"— Notwithstanding that'' tie madi^ihOf vefv durable matcmb. 
'are bo object to the interfcnii!' of any The Omtorios nave begun at Uile 
audience with the domestic business of house, but it is too early in the sea* 
an actor, } et tlici e arc i ascs when pub** son for ps to ^cak of them otherwise 

lie feeliuc, horwever and whtrrsocvcr than ^to observe that their opening 
esprfMsed, of too honorable a kituk promises well. Among the Minor 

to merit our reprobation; and of this Theatre'*, which aiu a]l of them active 

kind was the simtiment unanimously in their c ndeivours to give to the 
decked in favor ot tlio charming public tint hunted k^nd otanaisement 

Mis* Foote on her return to the which is all that can be expected with*- 

boards of Coseiit Gaideii Theatre^ o^thc walls ot the tw'o great hooses, 
after the re Ircsb a jury of kiigliahnien tlm Adelpla ha«, witfuii the W montlC 

lately awaidcd to lier wioiigs. The put forth uniMnl cl iiins» to the patro- 

house was full to the very ceiling ; nigc of the town. Indeed, it is but 

and among the spec taton* sv ho seemed to ineiitiou the name s of M iss S. Bootb, 
for the most pait, were moie than and that admirable* Iiishmau Mr. 
usually select, appeared a great majo« Power, aud it will at once be seen 
nty of well*drcissed females ; who, that a comp my in whii h they are 
if one may guchb, felt a pride in enlisted, and motto * r pcriiotually 
thus paying, by their presence, the kept employed, roust hi. e no very 
respect ever due to an injured one of ordin iry roc ms of entii taming an 
their own tender sex. Miss Foote aiKhcnfc. The maiugm will know- 
herself^ was almost oveipoucrcd with lifg wluic fhnr liisti ionic strengtji * 
tlie entluisiabtlc ajiplaitse that hailed lay, no cooiici hid sit aside the 
hier entree; but, m the course of the < Christmas pantumnuo, than tlicy' 
ploy, she sufiicicntly recovered to re-product d, with tousidci iblc altcsr»» * 
shew that in the part of Lctitia Hardy atioi's and improvt iiicnts, the iarct' 
she has no living equal, either as to oi ** More Ulundcrs thin Quo ; 
grace or vivacity. As usual on such oi. The lush Valet,” a mobt 
occasious, a few of the most iojudi- amusing hltlo piece, which Ind been 
eious among the audience, eagerly bioii<;bt out bilore the holydays, 
caught at| and applauded every pas- and might piolably have continued its 
sage in the dialogue, which could be succeastul career oven till now, but for 
forced into an application to the cir- the iiiterveulion of that meny stusun, 
piiUstances that had thrown such an which John Bull would liardly think 
intcube interebt over the performances duly honouied unless u^heied in by 
of the night; but of the indi&ctcet IJailcnuiu and Clown. However, m 
allusions Unis conveyed, no other no. out idSa, the ludirro is blundcis and 
ticc was taken than that of Mr. Kem. crccutncitics ot 1 arry IJc olag'tn, the 
hlc’s advaiicmg at the foil of the cur. hpro oi this exceUent [irod action of 
tain a little more forward than the Mr liodwcirs, amply compensate for 
rest of the (orj v dr^mnHquo, and*— the departure of that motley tram, 
with Mibs F. in his hand— giving; out Mi. Power is a^-suredly the best repre- 
thc Belle’s Stratagem tor repetition. sentatne of Irish characters now on 
It has above been hinted that dur- tfie stage, we know not if we can ex- 
ing the month of February the Ma- cept even Connor The piece gave ^ 
nagers of the two great houses have iull scope to hit abilities; and thn is' 
made no" ver\ great hits at popularity, as high a ehlpgium as it could leretvo. 
Drury Lane hab produced a showy A love sipk luy it personated to the 
play on the story of Thomas Anello, hfp by Booths and her attendant, 
the Venetian fisherman, commonly ,the 'twemeart of tarry HooLxgan, » 
called Massaniello; but his character, ~ in the l^nds of Miss Parrock/^ 
at lca«t the latter part qf it, is shown pcfBO)il||;^of no tnfling impoitajbce. 
ill a much more favOii^le light than The howie is nightly convulsed Witk 
hibtoiy throws on Itl The riecora* laugl ter from the bcgfnning to the 
tions and auinhftrle* were splendid end ot the p^foiroance, wmih in- 
and complete to iho utmost^ but deed is cputi worthy of Uie ** national 
though Kcan’b [H>wt:rful tfdenib well b^rds.” 
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VIEW afIxtbs. 


Thf commencomeDt of a pariia- 
fneatary sesspn always a period of 
comidenblc import iuce-*a period 
vhich the public lool foTwanl to with 
anxious exneclationft dovelo; i nient 
of the leelmgs aod >ilws by vluch 
goiernment u acfuited rc^pcctiDg 
a^rsol Icaibnig gitcrest in the poU- 
bcaJ hofj 7 oti Coii'iidcringy how<atf *> 
that the present is a time 
domestic ns wiH^is furei^u^ anxic f 
has lately bttn so strongly, so gonc- 
lally ditibused, is it was previously 
tothe opening oi the present sission,— 
on the thud ul Fcbiuary , IicJand was 
die gimd object to winch lU cytrs 
wue diieckd. An attack of gout 
iinforiuii'itclv picvuiterl llib Msjesty b 
attencUnce iti |M.iboii, cQiw((Uint 1 v, 
the Bo\d Speech wis dihvutd by 
commit noil 

The main points ad\ trial to 
lb this lustiumcnt, ludcpendtntly of 
the state of Irehiul, were os 
follows — lilt toiitiuutd pto^rtSMve 
incrcvc oi public piospcnty - the 
proNptc t f i y it luithci inciei t « iiom 
the as utanccs tcocivedirom all con- 
tinent il prmc C'l met st itc s of an im 
abated cleMrt to mainttin and rulfi 
vflte the K latipDb oi jadv^e with this 
ccuntry and eatii other— rtlie e,oii- 
tinutel imj-iovemcnt in the state ot the 
agieulliinl jnteu 1 — the ads ant 
dtiivcd iioititb 1 bef icreutlv given 
to conimt ct by tU lomos il Of inton- 
venient itshi lioi — a itcomintnda 
tion to {Il Liiie m the itmoial ol 
similir 1 •‘tiietjon — an I a stroufly 
expiesM.d btlict,thit, nrtuith tanding 
the ineicahP ot expense aiismg oat or 
ail augmentation moui milituy esta- 
blishments consequent ou the la- 
provoxed aggression and cxtiavagint 
pretensions ot the Burmciic govern- 
ment m India, the flourlshiog ron- 
dition and progressive improvement 
of the levcnue wassurh as to allow 
of addition il licilitic' t > the national 
mduatrv, and ct turthcr leduction of 
the hard ns e f the p ople *• 

Thelioyd bp eeh liso laUmated 
that measures bid been taken for 
confirming, by tie tie«, the coinmer* 
Gial lelations already s jng be* 
tween thi'> kin{,dom 1 1 1 tho^e rout - 
tries of America, which bad establish- 
ed thur sepal ation from Spaai, that* 


waDgementa had beeikl made with tiie 
kiogdoms of Demnaik and II mover, 
for improving the commrrcial inter- 
com e Utween those stateaaAd the 
UaiUd kingdom; that a treaty had 
been concluded, though hot yet rati* 
betw een this country and Sws|deB» 
for the more emetuil suppresoRot 
the s 1 a\ e xde, that hopes were entefs- 
taim d oi a finm re moval of the diffi- 
culties which had hitlierto impeded 
the ritificition of a treaty foi the 
same object wluch had been nego- 
tiated last year witli the United Stdts 
of Amenc i , and th it the negotiations 
wluch had been so long corned on 
thiough his Britinnu Majesty s ai»- 
bohsiuor it Constajtinoiifc, between 
the Lnip lor oi JRiiS'^ia ind tlie Otto- 
man 1*01 te, had been broUt^lit to on 
anuc ible issue. 

Respecting Trehnd, it was with 
some siupnsc thit we learned from 
the Royal Speech, tint lb it country 
was partieipating in the general pros- 
peiity — ^that indu try and coinmere i il 
enl ip ise weie r\t nehng themselves 
in tint I utof the United Kiiit^dom— 
md that the oiitiages, fur the sii)>[ its- 
Hian ul which extiaoidnury powers 
hid I eii e onfid«.d t > Ills JVJ ij sty , 
hill VO fii asid u to wuiiht tin 
bus{a)'iou ut till exeici r of those 
{lOwcis in must cf tlu distiir ts bcieto- 
tuif diati rbexl I his j u In e, huwi ver, 
w IS n >l will it itf u ( , os, itmui - 
di itdy nUi\ ids I ,jel was ex- 
pres«cd th it <1 i itions «■! r ukl exist 
in Irelind wbi b hid idopted pro- 
ceedmes iiiceciicil ble with the spi- 
rit of tf ecoustituUJii, uid coleulat^^ 
by c kC It ig mi, and by cMspcratiiig 
iniinosit es, to e 1 1 i ibu peace oi 
bU(ict>,and to retu i th eumse of 
nation il impruvett i nt Uis Majesty, 
in eonseqwTiri, r eommendod the 
immediate aiq beat ion ot a lemedy to 
this ce il, and a lene w d of the in(|Uirics 
instituted ld««t se»sKu, into tho state oi 
Ireland 

In the upper House, the addiess to 
bis majesty was moved by Lord 
Viscount Pudli^ and Ward, bcconcleel 
bjr IkuU Viscount Oort, and una 
nunously earned ; in tho Conintoos, 
the mover and sccondei of the 
addresi^ which was aho agreed to 
unimmously, were Lord kranci» 
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Levkofi t^owcr, niA Afr. Aldennan. 
.Thompson. 

^ On the first night of the ScssioOf ' 
’iih0 Earl of LKcrpool observed that 


View of Puhtic Adairs* 

l^iouse; butthiTmotion tvos^negatired 
mejoritj 'of44/)-H.Aycs a9, Noes 

Such jjipts the state of the legisb* 


nothing was so 'great a ivi to thc^ . tive proceedings respecting Ir^and 
growing prosperity of li clan if, us the at the time of preparing this sheet for 
itholic Association, 


that Govern- 
ment was bound to take^ such steps 
as woi^ put an entl to its proceca- 
ings, and that it was his intention to 
ipore the renewal of the general en- 
ipto the state of Ireland. Ao- 
conmiglff his lordship on ilic 10th of 
of February, moved tor the appoint* 
ment of a committee, which was 
agreed to nr/n cou ; and it is under- 
stood that the commissioners will bo ^ 
enabled to make their report about ' 
the Easter holydays. In the Com* 
inons, on the £th of the month, Mr. 
Hume gave notice that on the fourth 
Thursday in March, he should move 
foT the withdrawing from Ireland the 
Viceroy and his whole establishment, 
in order that that country, might have 
the full benefit of the union. > 

On the general question of Catholic 
Evaancipanon, Mn Canning, on the 
first ni^t of the Session, observed 
that it had got, by no fault of the mi- 
nistry, into such a situation that it 
required a total brcajking up of the 
administration before it could succeccL 
In pursuance of liis Majesty’s re- 
commendation, Mr. Goullmrn,on thn 
evening of Thursday, February 10, 

< moved for leave to biing in a bill to 
amend the laws relative to illegal as- 
sociations in Ireland. This motion 
produced one of the most animated 
debates ever remembered. Within , 
limits such as ours, not the faintest 
sketch of the discussion can bn at- 
tempted ; but it b matter of historical 
record, that, after Mr adjouri^On^ 

, the motion was carried on the JburfA 
night of debate, the House having 
been engaged morethan six and thirty 
houis on the subject; by a majority 
of 135 ; the ayes being 278, the jNToes 
123. It was expected that a call of 
^the House would be enforced^ oa the 
'motion for the second reading on 
the 21 St of the month; but the idea 
was abandoned, gnd ibo qaintioif 'sfas ^ 
carried by a majority of 146^ 

253^ Noes 107. , 

Mr. Eroiigham on the Istb, had 


preparing this i 

the |>ress» 

^ Sevei^ other points of compara- 
tively minor importance had been 
disposed of or were in progress 
through the lower House. On the 
14th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the nu\pber of additional 
n^ wanted for the army, in qon« 
science of the war ip India, exclu- 
sively of those required by the East 
India Company, the expense of tjrhich 
would be defrayed by the Company 
was 8,000. It may be mentioned that a 
briefer promotion is expected in the 
army ; that every rrgimentis to receive 
two additional companies; that the 
whole of a regiment is nev-.r again to 
be sent to the colonies or garrbons 
abroad; but that, if a regiment consbt 
of ten companies, six will be senl^ and 
four, and a field officer remain, at 
home. 

On the same evening that t|fe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
the eorimmnication alluded to rcsiiect- 
ing the increase of our military es- 
tablishment, Sir Gcoige Clark, on 
bringing forward the navy estimates, 
announced that some changes in the 
victuallingof the navy, by the addition 
of eertmu articles and the abolition 
of banyan days, would somewhat 
increase the expense, compared with 
that of last year. ItwSs determined 
^ that there should be a reduction in the 
quantity of ardent spirits allowed to 
the seamen; but that, to prevent 
complaint, the saving, .amounting to 
two shillings a man per month, should 
be added to the pay of the seamen 
and petty officers. A promotion 
in the navy, is expected on his Ma- 
jesty’s birth 'day. 

Amon^ the^uspful labours ofthe 
House of^miqdns ought to be men- 
tioned the i^pjodotment of a select 
copiniittee, on the motion of Lord 
yLowtber, to enquire into the receipts, 
'tosnaj^ef^qf^ and expenditure of the 
dstfbreoMisrnpike trusts in the county 
of Midme&ex. An amendment, in- 
’^'deqd proposed bv Mr; Huiim, and 


inov^i that the Roipan Catholib ahreed.to, ext&idcd the cognizance 
ilthttiers a^inJlthe 1^11 for ppmng ofthe couunitteb .to the. counties of 
illegalaseiodatiomlnlrela^'oe Essex, Kent, and Surrey, 
bqr counsid at the bar^* of the The iTspry Iaws repca\ bUl' was 



lontflbya division llecdirdiiigto'iome bf<;he 

on the motion for its «ooooa Vb8dm^‘'^wb<WA^ ^ ^ ^0. the 1st of 

In directii^ ottr attendln ibv * fimuy, Uiat it was thonghthe Itad 
mOfhent'towdnb Iffanci^ caniloirHf<Mu:bed his last hour, Ond that the 
Toiiruifi from a^itiim to* th<»«i«rs> -whole emirt went oirer to the heir 
tAiraifid chanicter of the ItoiOVtiCa>f"*^tesunipttvdof the crown, the infant 
tfiolic religion^ -ns indicMecT'l^fte ^ jDkm Carlos. The ^Ihical tks|rB and 
7 /r&/rr/*of a taw rc*rently* before foe "^sentimenta of this prince are, hbOrever, 
Oiambers ; in conformity with which, stotf to be in perfect arcordantMi wHh 
the hand, and aftenrards the head of foohc of hiv reigning brofocr. .• 
a mao may becut oflS fora leal or pre^ *Xlie bi Kef gains ^ouhd foat'jUfre- 

'ffilioed insult odferad to n consecrated den has determinccT on folloiring" foe 
wefer! Uwill be recollected; tha|i!a esample ot England in* foe recogni* 
)«pojet* of law upon fohi subject tfon foe South Amefican States. 
troduei^ last yw, was rejected by In this country it is underSfcohd, 
foe pam, because its enactoients were ^ that all obstacles to foe recognition 

^ bf the independence of Brazil have 
Hk^l^piarB that the J>nke of Not- bfon surmounted through tlie firmness 

fokiRilmrland has been appointed hia and p^beveratice of Sir W. A’Court/ 

Majesty’s Ambasiiador extraordinary the English Aniba&sador at T.ishoii/ 

to the king of Erance, on the occasfon TJic point was settled id the di&missal 

of his most Christian Mmesty’b ap- of the Portuguese administration, and 

prodbhing coronation. Wc arc glad the formation of a new Cabinet fa- 

to find, that, in consequence of <iOine vourable to the views of Efigland. 

allusions made by a mciiiher of the pn the arrival oC intdligance of the 

French chamber of deputies, to the actual recognition by J^rtugal, Sir 

proceedings of the English Parliameni^ C. Steward will proceed as attimissador 

respecting the ifidependcncc of South to the ** Imperial Court of Brazil.’* 

American colonics, M. Do Villelc oh- It is expected, almost as a niaftef of 

served, that nothing had occurred, to course, under existing clmim^tances, 

alter the view which had been taken that the treaty qf commerce between 

by the French king of the state of £u- jSngland and Portugal, which expires 

rope at the commencement of the in foe course of th^present year, will 

Session: that the most fiiendly re be renewed wfth itb original dauseb 
lations were maintained with all Sur* and conditions in favour of this coun- 
rounding nations: and that there was try. At present, the influence of 
no rca&on to fear tiiat the pdacc France in Portugal may certainly be 
would be broken. * I * considered as extinct. 

This is the mole importafit, when " The imited provinces of Mexico 
we consider the high state of mtation hdvejmasied a decree, amounting vtr- 
'into which the Spanish Government rtoaK^ to a natujrdi7at.on of all 
has been thrown by our acknowlc^- foreigners who may choose to retire 
mentofl^uchAmericanindepcndepce. thctl^ with allotments of land, frce« 
The cabinet of Madrid has presenM a dontTrcim taxes, &q. 
note to fop English y\ccordiiig to a report of a eoin> 

at that court, in which it> protects mitteeof the House* of Assembly at 
agmnst tjn 8te|^ which Gidkt*Biitain Jamaica, the losses occasioned by the 
has taken. Or may tak& and which late rebellious conspiracies amount to 

might tend to reoogoisie^ directly or s^l5,ooo; and a depreciation in pro- 

i inmrectiy, in \ ther Amferfean pos- petty has been restrained ^nerally to 

sessions of Spain, ^ sajatborlty bulr the extent" of £SO per cent. Jt ia 

thatof Pendinaii|d Vtf* It is fiirthec expected that an application will be 
staledthat M. I^hasarrived iii ‘ made on foe part or the sufferers to 
don, on a specia] missian the British Pariiaiteaiit for remunera- 

fd remonsfrw serious^popsplfocy amongst 

Odv^vernnient atgadnst the IdmnfmiesatSt^nm^ 

nitioh ofthe South American Stal^ .%i^fo the tiia naghbouring 

Ferdinand* VII. hna& expcriea^Oefr'^^hs^halbiBdO iflsooveredj and, at 
an ahrmiiw wttack or illnem. oeca- > jpglsipfani, amjjjiAattempts have been / 
doAcd^ it ff sitid, hv a v^imt ^Uade foMilmlw OeormTown. 

iwasien Into which his Majmtytimw,'’ . Ttt^Wtft»G«fven^ 
milMeffdcurftigfoesitthurora « selitcAai^ an immense army 

Jk\ Fcfiwere. IsSs. ' - 2 a 
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Liitrafif 


Wilh tJie view of dpeniog the ap« 
{DTOmung campaign in sudi tor A as 
preclude the possibility of anV 
SQccgssfid resistance on the part ol the 
Greeks Firmans had been dispatched 


to all the Pachas throughout Asiatic 
Toikey» commanding them to laise a 
force in their lesprctive PachalichSi 
anil appointing a general lendczvoiis 
in the neighbouihood of Constanti- 
nople In tlie inteiim,*thc Tiiikisb 
trade it much annoyed by Gieek 
ciuiaersin the Dardanelles. 

Ihe only other point that we have 
to mention is the departuie of our 
Kihcl expedition forthe Arctic Regions^ 
Oil the iGlh of lebruaiy^ Captain 


t JJbutcniaiit Back, Dr. Ai 
ewdson, and nine other persons, 
tebaike&iit taveipool, on bowd the 
ColumblJr^ packet, for New YcA, 
whence they hire to ptoceed to Uppei 
Canadi^ and Aea toiort Chepewcan, 
on tb^ wa]r to the Polar Sea, by the 
Ma^cmuaie BSver. On reaching its 
iiortncm extremity, Captain Fraiddin 
and Lieutenant Biik, with part of the 
expedition, proceed to the Westward, 
in the hope of reaching Behnng^a 
Straits; while Dr!* Rlohardson^ and 
Mr KendalL with the dtfaer Mrty, 
pioceed to the eastward, tcmcing the 
coast of America, if pobslbtf^ to die 
Copper Mme River » 


LI 1 ER\UY‘ TstTBLLIGLNCE. 


rh‘ ftrst \(lumc ol lundin 

Si puLfi^bcu pnrehali t-giiuta, 

coniaius luiti-* lopulir Acting 
lirainiiN, for1>-«igbt soimc €liiih*Jli4i- 
nieiits,b 3 tliefir^t &e\en portrsits 

of living perforQii r^, v Ir \ oung, Lili«too, 
Dow ton, Biabim, Johrs, Mivs Stephens, 
and Mr& Diicciiiioit %]1 these portrAlt*> 
aie fioui actuel sitfing'*, b} tba coutto''y 
of the- parties, ctpres4y tor the London 
Mage, from the pi m il of Wageqn in, and 
exqiHuftil} engraved on Su^ by Ffj — 
Ibe seven portiaits may be hadkapsratal> , 
price suepeooe, being less than one fourth 
tto price usually charged Tor a single 
poifrait. The London Stage is Uie 
cheapest, most compact, and most elegant 
edition of tho Drama e^er printed It is 
pubbsbed in sraeklynuiiibefs, price Fhiee- 
penoe, and monthly pnils, price one shil- 
ling, and comprises the best Acung PHiees, 
beautifully printed and embelluhed, at 
less than half the price of the cheapest 
editions This edition of the Diama has 
not only attracted connderebl^ attention 
iaallpartsof Isilglaad, buthaebeekveiy 
favourably noticed, in matoy Foidfipi Jdur- 
nals, and m America ; and forthe bean^ 
of itspniituig, nndlu unrivalled e^jBeP'* 
ness, nia> be said to form a new era 19 
the aniinls of phbUshing. ' FubOsbed for 
the proprietoTi, by Sherwood, Jones, and 
Co Paternoster Bow, and sold by oB 
UuukscUers 

A thud volume of the Talen of 014 Nr 
Teflcison is angounead foif Flfobcalinn 
FtOin the merits and 
da«iUe, the second f< 
yohiiaes the conit 

jm invaluable sirork,%tiM ® Mrf 
t%ratoNibstiiviquM,wls»B^ 

Smaf ft lesBetroltitionfe dn dhc Rn 
«i dift Neusufipe Yhf ^ 

yOfutoinaiu^ and cfmhmoHLr^"* 
irimaftdtoBMhlf intarast 


pruv} iciiis evhibiU an outlii l of thi work 
vrh til M held and capm 1 > « and fioni iii*^ 
knuwii tulcut«>, liberal en meot«, and 
ppj^op il ncqnaiidauce wito the ^4t po- 
litical cbamclers oi the lust hBlfcentiny, 
the public raiv leasonubly expect irom 
Monsieur Souligneit worl of more than 
indiuarv interest 

Mr, Nichols’s Collection of ** The Pro- 
grisaes, ProcessioDs, and Pubho Bnlfr- 
tuiiimenU of Kmij; J|iine» the Fu4,^ will 
contain (bythekln4 communications of 
niunerous Ltfaracy Fnends) many mterasi- 
log piiiaciijars, nevet befori published, cd 
the King’* sieUromf Beiepuoii 111 lunouv 
Corpoiuiion rowD«, and ol liiv Loterfaiii- 
ment in the hr putable mansions of the 
Nobillly aiid Gentry whom he honoured 
by Visits^ Complete copies are abo 
ivpnntod of leveial IVatts of evlieme 
rari^, jmA fo be separately obt iitird, but 
at an amirmous expence ; amqog^t « faith 
are all the Masques atCouit dunog the 
XJ yearsof that Pacific Monarch » Reign, 
including those performed b> tbe Oen^ 
men of the Innv of Court, and as many of 
the ** London Pogeointa^ of the period as 
ean fab met with Ilhisfratnl by Historical, 
TopqgrapbtenL Biographieab end BibUo 
grapiUrallfbles, collectod dunng the Re 
seerehos of not leva lialL aceirtiu^ — 

llu>werk fo pnnton uniformly wtthtbe 
*« riogremfiS ftueefi Bltoafaefb;^’ mid 
^ will form t^^ MdSItome volumes, to be 
pnttf Hbed i^niate porbimv 

French nouns 
H4iir*6tta WlUlam- 

leralwf in ihepresi^ a Nnr- 
r, — seeofid Vinl to Greboe, m- 

ahdAneedqtasMlhtive toil^ 
ays ot Lodi wM Rstmets 
bfoCoiraapoiideii«^«dM theFib- 
vMoitolGoienMiieiit, OflMttjtomunents, 
a Rfolfo it of TSih 

lIllMW RASehiOTIOM. ^ 
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To Zkiwlird 1 h*ps, puMica^of' 
'ljiurrack% III tbo couolj of H^ex, and 
^rge Btttriton, hnt,k maker, of (he 
xaoie placo, for tbcitiMiMp and itii)iroviM| 
inttthod of iiHikin|( bnck, tilO^ aftii 
arftdes, iimiivfoctintHl xrltb brirk. 

— Feb mouths for lorolment* 

To Jobn rHib, ot fht City of Fain- 
biugb, oivfaitiMr^ fyr Un imeiitioii of « 
new method of construt a nastiok* 
^ork — lst.Feb--d niomlis ^ 

To Samuel Croslb 3 , of Cntle^-Iaiie, 
in tu Oty fUmd, iu the County ol Altd- 
4||!HpGeiit.forhi4fn\entioii of a ceiixin 
/inpamtiifl lor meHsmiug and 
t6^4|i|iiatny of liquids {Muisitiq fiomone 
ylado to another btb —6 months * 
T»*S)ifnutl Crosby, of Cottage lane;' ^ 
in the Cilj Road^ in the County ot Mid*^ 
dlexex, Gent, for iiix imautioii of an im. 
piovement in the construction of gas le- 
gnjntorSj or govemom-- ‘ist — 6 

mNths 

To Tiihofijy Bui St ill, ol Rankwde, »ci 
the Parish of St Sat loni^, Southwark, and 
jrolm Hill, of lirtt nwi« h,iiitbe rount3 of 
Kent, Mi^iiariN for then intention^ a 
locemotut orstenin cirnnga for this con* 
Ttjaiieeoi mail , (las^engers, and goods 
^id Feb. b inuntbn 
To George Augustas l#iiib, of Eje, in 
ihe Count) of Su««eXy IJo^toP orJDnnijiiy, 
lot imenlion hf a new conipbMtioR of 
nmli and bops lUtb Feb itiooUi^. 

loRkbard Bugn iM tb* >oungei, of 
liook, ro the County oj Si(in<)]d, '<ilknia- 
nalkclarei, fia'bisiiniemionnf certain ini 
ppotoments in Winding, doubllitg, 
iiiOg, throwing or f vt isi iiigof iilk» w qcdt 
ion, or an} oUMrfibimu sub«tiin<;esr^]Otb 
F^b, — 6 tnotibbs. 


PAT&hlT&r J 

"" Td Jobn HcatlM.biit, of Ttvphon, m 
, Ibdr County oi Deton. laoe malkiiracfiiiar. 
dlM' bis inventloii qf cartaUi ftptMrOieifteoU 
on the method or mAttioda Ot tnanitfac- 
ioring s|lk.i^l Its Feb.^ months. 

< To Edward Lee% ot ijltti* Thuriotks, 
in the County of Bssi*x. poUioap, for bie 
dnventfon ot certain bniirovemeiWi in 
wster workf, and to the modw of con* 
'jy^xing water bt tbo purpose oJ Oooding 
and dr ning Unde, wbtrb said iittptore- 
mcnts die also applicable to rdridud 
othrr Ukiful piirpOM s-* lOtb Fchu— 0 
months. ^ 

To TbonMif Mastciin m, of the 0olpliin 
9rewer>, Broad*street RMtcliflT, lu lUe 
County of Middlesex, common brewer, 
l|r bi« iii\uDtion of an apphratu* lor 
wine, beer, and other Ikinid^, 
with eneraased eoonom} ami dispatch •— > 
Jkth Peb. — i rnoetbs 
To Bdmnibl Llo}d, of North Pud, Ful. 
ham, in the Cooqty of Middlesex, Gent 
for bit inventioD oj u new apparaiLs, irons 
w hick be purposes to lei d ftri s with cosll, 
ami other luel -*l(Uh Peb. 16 months 
TV? Benjamin Farrow, ot Cireiit Tnwor- 
xtreet, in the City of London, ironmonger, 
for fals laveotltm of m iinprovement or 
improtenieiiU in buildings, calculate to 
render them lo«it likely to ^ de<dnr^«l 
orlnjured by Are tb in hetetofore, vt bich 
Jie ooncpiTcs wiU be of public urilii} 

}Ptb Feb — 6 months. 

To lleniy Biime1,of Arinidel->(irp(, 

1 1 the County of MiddleM*t, Gent in con 
frfqneDoe of t ommunn atinn^ made lo him 
b} perftoi&r residing xbrnad, f«ir rertam 
inqmivc menfs In nudiinen Uh h n»w lo* 
(atoiy or cndles lever action - 19th 
Feb«-x F months 


COMlUlSKCrAb AEPOUT. 


COTTON— Tluj bn«>knoss m Colton is 
tei> grext^ end the deemnd appears btiU 
to inifaasQi Wu^the iFlb lust the sales 
at Uverpohl are begat fb* aalea 
here me ITMf bags, tbe^ulMl ad^ 

xanpe in lamillw aiMBhtnidky'u H p«i 

1b; the risdtii FaGRins H Adi to id per 
Ih, and the utfptoba, la pUea of chackiDg 
the deiiinadj wmeaft not to hate ilia 
slYghfest eHect.^a boyars kre as eam 
as ever to poiciMto. ^ * 

COFFi towwkliiibwinHLbftdly 

broaght forwaiR otoaskip a 
ISMS in the dOMOld V |i)rl«iS3S*«lratol 
the imiuew halloa fisftif PO* 

“'“‘raaKesKiKte., 

The jNibfac sale this foGlHOOu dOasiitod 
t^rHdtokfSrlffha^BfMsh FhtoMhh, 
and AO aUkf Poo^ih 


ds at oir adtoiioe of ds a tk. good online r\ 
ggs ftae ordinary 70s Od t 7is The* 
Dememra at previous piice^, tie I on t^n 
witHftne ordiD irt coloiu eil Havaunali, md 
sold7t« 4 ?dr Tlie markil look« un- 
commonly firm, during tb^ week the 
adv «naa in $riiisb Hi ntitfion Collee is ihi 
n ds ; Hi boreign js a is pc i c«wt 
SUGAR.*— The sugar market is still 
unoommonly Btrong: wa cannot alUi our 
tuototoms tlMs we«*k, but the bu}ers of 
good Sugars have betn obliged to sulnnit 
to higher pricey mid the market has a 
very hiin appiarnoca; yfiong working 
qnafibes arP vw aoOfoa, and the huklere 
CVineenodispe^cm fOi>ell, thi; apyeir 
confident of rea^mgn much higfaef cur* 
tmy* to BeffitiM goods thin* lx a further 
WfyMdnef Is. »Sf« m the prices 
Thasa have been extemive sales of Fo- 
Iktfm leUaw Havonaab sold in 
il im and dgs, white good and 





Banhuptit^t 



Iff 4^ « 45$. » ordiuar> brnmn 


Btt4!n)Y, nod HOt'L\hiX>^ 
\ bate been aafen-sive spf»niJnfioA^ 

m Rnra for proof Lee^txds !« 8d i% 
Ivalj^ wifb /aqilitj, ondi we Ibtnk, it w 
paivels could be pur(.iia«i*d under Is 8dd , 
a l9 fM , is no iniril< oi iindur pmoTs 
oflBrjTundei N ad Ihi fiiitr quihties buic 
jifirtidpatid in iuc improvement 

s-Brandv isii^Ain hi(?lHr ovitij obtofl> 
to til exbnsne spcculitiont iti Frame, 
tb * lx vt 111 (iks liou^ >s 4 I n ds -Id — 
OiDt \ 1 !<« uKbouf V/lll lllOll 


DyBVqoi»».--Jl9«i>00di cwdwn 

Amrititt Logwood idMiK M. JA. 

VMvufifHa—aeel and Pork aw 
' ■•*“**> f Wlioirdlio nitboot alteration — 
Butter Iv qilvanced, in cun^qiieliQO ot 
the lonndatiotti in Uollmd, Dutdi lOds. 
Waterford 9i8 Cetrlou Ofls. 

RICJ* -Caruliii t Rm in #^ood de-* 
mapd^ paid, nnJ ibe mnet il i|uol i- 
tlonmiylHjstni dais aiOs 1 istlndm 
mueb inquired ifUf, but net ixttnsive 
silbs )riii reio-l dj oidinun vvhltt Ben- 
il Ite. 


ifM (»k I{ANKUUF1»> ANI> mVIUl!,NDMk 




laoH!»AlURDA\, nit 'H, 1821, roTDtSDtY, T4\ ^S, iaeim»f,i 

bjitrad d Jrom <8* Londom Ua Ule *'*' 

N H All the Meeiiii^s aie at the Cottrt ^ CommiuirmrA, Jiawi^haU^Birietg 
unless otherwise t \i it ssed J he Ationiii s ^ inies u * fn Partntbeses 
HlNKEPPls 


AndoTHim J > hvitd HlK * Port mail Aqnare, 
tea leal r (Chrster Staple ii a 
BriulhiAi, W \ bt<r nndn iiH>,aiuiGepr e 
Bkoadhead M uithMter, Htpm inaaooh, at 
lilt Pala < inn Mtn lieater (Hurd and 
JrtliisOfi 1 inpla 

Bowden, T Mi sc im street U1 Minel ijy« ata 
tiouei (h<\ iiid Prideaut Aivdiulitan 
Boewood, J bilvefatieet, laltonsquaie> vie 
tu ilkr (beartb Lyon s mil 
Beesley F Hfe of St iohiu Bedw irduw, 
Wotteslersliire i love manulactniei , corn 
dealei.and coru i ctoi. at the Unuom inn, 
Wdwster (C 11 dale ’Buxton and pnrlby 
U Holbnrd eouit, <aa) • mn 
birkina B M jinooth mewa Poitl ndflice, 
hvery sti ble 1 taper (H belt* New CJeuikUt e 
inn (lanili i« 

Bntr S laft of Afot«ninbe,DfnrMtsb]re,rIief*se 
iltaler (Lmdsell Holt un oonit Gra> ^ inn 
i roofci I of Burnley Limahhlre inn Jouiider 
(Adlingtoti, Uri^or^f tn i 1 aulkiu r,BedCi]Td 
row 

Cooper, r of Asbtah andei T sue Taneashiie 
bbopkeapar (Jutlus end Farry, TamplP 
CUib.O B ITew Sborabam, JaMak, brawar 
(HiHfer and f cwla. Mlddki Tamplt Jana 
1 hainliipra,C litinarlyof rputaibaiT’Jkitnov 
oflJaCe of Boothainptoir row, Rliaaar 
mercai and baberdahliarw (Cooks and 
ltinci>Jif« inn flelda ^ ~ 

Bean, I of Brompton* i»'— 

(Hird, Biiwlak stiadiV^U ^ 

Bnpir, T of Wbitaatreat, BombwK 
davl r (Hiiabbonr CaiUnqdaMfnatfCfBbr 
trr honsa Moafo < 

Be 1 aaniiK T ^ of CsnlarlhiTy. portar, ala* 
ni d 1 1 In tHowiid, Cook'S covrfy 

1 tne^ln ^ inn 

} sil> b p Bean Alrtet, Bobp auii re, daidir 

(urtiL rlind, maper and wv«dMe( 
disun VemlMn 1 ulidingiuGndp'feifnD 
FleteJier, JT T ill mgton^ 
fictuiii nd f$Ti|tar (I 
leinule ' 

PordyJ II n Morlfah 4-ai 
Barkal n e,tiian df«i|M*' 



Oil side, fa AI ihii ' ar Yorks drs lattlo 
Jibber (Bird I fdii epn, Itinp/e 
Iso dill W aiiil 1 hiTcbi ill, Jsti. t Tithpr 
ju^toi , Cbashirt c tt t s|ilnnaik (Bell 
and BtMeri k. Bow ( 1 1 leh yitd 
Hmroi k| fa formeil> i f C n | (on afreet, bobo, 
an 1 now or Ute ot (jiav e 1 1 1 lane lo^, oil 
nd col mrinan m I J ili n w uahonaemap 
(Sleip, Middle lemple lino 
Uardino, 1 aq^ ppi R Hardinit, Bifatolf 
brnsl mikei* l^Wlpiarns and Wiiite, Bins 
coin »■ inn ^ 

Bonder m, BbajP. lA esimorland, torn 
dealai (Addllofyv'anilain buildinaa 
Herbert, B Cb^apinajn siil niei i ( fliom 
(•Oil, fat AliJdrtdf court loiillrj 
iltll I jtju Poultoir Ihe P>Jle,Laucfiabini, 
liquor mtn hit t (HiMna, li^unptuu, and 
TOttuaBewun 

fliialiavF faPildbuist straeL Bill ton eresrent, 
^Api|, CBarilait and Bedd^ine, Nicbolaa* 

jQnea,v1ii3MMU Niwiu0do|-etnaeway, lidttn 
\prtabn6rtu tie Plsit 
(Iww Chii1v(|aeT»id, JUaiiaioa 

P tata^of Cobntey aliaot* Sontb* 
warkj^ ant now ot^ jh jihjm BHddlewx, b^ 


(T ludssy, Bt 1 hoiiuu»*i» atrta^ 


ka nil I I 

n^arinant 
Sonrliwarfc 

LevoitJU Cbelteubim Gloctatershirmpictnre « 
de^sr (Vir vd and Biosrqr, fafindw^ ink 


CovnbiU, 
fV, Qbod. 

., WShnfrth, 
num, Tbkaiu 


Bwibiiik'c uirt B' 

J T lata of Vr 

».“7SS. 

^ood J Ksxt 





WhitaebappL 
, . bitecroea at 

9M ^iMOd-grovt,, Bt 

t^sssi^xAi 

nc.1iVpU«a, 

llasndiMfs#* iBjffittf 
ilanat * 
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•XS' <®“'‘v ••* **‘'*^' **»^^ ^l!r 5 (fi.Kh. 

6fM'r«J R PalmPwaMf.afopii»\.pIiuiil)ar« ® W^’*^Sp»e» Biookitatpf, 

SnniliiMrlc. hib^mr. aoA ittnnufpctorer * W«veri hpH, Ba*>i«^U»U , 


Strai^AR, B*. fwipsWa* wAiahoiiaam ui 
(jtRsJorpiid R<j 0 f )r,Ain(, s-btnoh 

PiPCidill), hoai«r (0*bildt^<t« 
dnd Murf av , 1 londDO'sti tti t P*' char**!! t 
, iSdvacA W. > ^twr-lane, victiiallai (I* w « man 
* *a HekthcMe, Colem-inHilreet X » 

. Sui>^ O S^nffiampton-atieet, CambaiweD^ * 

^ (noJkacMi and S# MiWTe<l*«-contt, 


{ Holnrf Prampton and Latius, Vevt -iftfc 
Wood, J Gitdt Bu^Mll^irett. Blo;>miibiir>; 
aiivetaiuith (Haailltfoi ^nd 'IJJlitljoin#, 
Tapiirtork-row, Povant jtjrdan 
Wright, J* Cbailolta 

. cbe^emonCrr (Klkio, Kftid-^tiiet,«oWeiM 
WmgSte, T W Bath, dt»lar. (BuifiKd* 


iniiu^W. W HolborniUl, mlk-Aiarrof. h walk^^Mnoii 

(Hodiaon and Ogdm, St MildTwIi-contt, - King s-beiu h walk, lempii 

PonlSyT * 


4»n«ii,J thnrcU-row inernfiant, kab 19 
iW|>n^u,LudgAt<* blll,.nbinat-ftuikei,Ffb 12 
'Mud, J C inatoti, Norfolk, fanner, 

Ri 4 wdoD, W ani H Riildingepn, NottWg 
haibaliiUjdt »‘itni hn 

Bfiininall, T oLrlHald, merchant and flia- 
uukei, tahriiiiv ll , 

BnimiH. r lied ,\iiit“<cdipiniierand raipet 
maniimtimr, March I 

P* Bond fonrtl WaRblook, wine and 
poiter men hint ^ 

Rrown.C Dnndi!e,»Mii*f>W*«^March ? 
ftevcber,G C Lothbutjg JWfCbant* k eh I# 
BMiniite Hirtlebiicv, wiMfcnaierahiie, tailoi, 
Maff h * I . 

lliei«b^,l Deptf lid, bwWdr, March ». 

Bignr'l, W ( oJi I c^er -treet, Savage-gaideiie, 
wiob^ni n h int, Mau h 1 J 
BuifteM.J Ip WMh,*<liopkeeiiei, March H 
('i wp. Wo Br tmflcid ,''nn ilk tjovr 
Clmly.S Wo«loich,diapei,K«b ^ 
Cnifa^.T W itlmv hf ret f, near We)Kli^on> 
Shlo^^hl^e, acM er a «d f'bof^kedpeVftfvb. 
^bapttiaii S dfieenwb h, liuwHbipgkFah Sb» 


DlVmikNDS 

Hunt, 


Hunt, G Leicester aquaie, lineii-diaper> 
Fel*uir> a6 .... 

Hildir, \\ New Wind<«or, Derkahiir, saddle 
and narnrM inakei. I'cbrii'iri 2t 
Hooper, C late ol Mutton Bigftt somcneU 
*«hire, edfft -tool unkn , !< i hriiAr> 9t 
Uoluiea, k \eit ^trttl, Oxbird atioet, iiier- 
ehant, M nt h e . • ^ * 

Heath. W r CuMbifju^uri Bioad btreef, 
merchant. March 5 „ . . 

Holmee.) Carlisle.ecioieT, March J 
Ilonemme, Mo«r lane, niiiR«Hindfoid,(oal. 

dealer, Match 22 „ ^ 

Harrm, T. and 2 Price, Dnatol, mcichaafp, 
Much 12 

lackwn, W hte of High Holborti, VKtiialJrr, 
February 2i . , ^ . , 

J«n>, r Rerton, ‘^oflblk, mAlatir and inei* 
chant, March 14 „ , . . . 

Knight, J HahUx, Yoikahw, nierchaot,, 
PetMTuary 26, . , • 

Lane, T Cbandos-atreet, oil and loiiurmaii 

Ji^i^TT^aiid W. High Holhorn dMti(ti*«, 


S Gieenwh h, UuwH iH^t^r dh W* l-uaii. .no inr. 

^h*anls* ^ ColtpH^^Lifhir^l* uier- Wigan, Liacakhue, linen dripei, 

CJUjrl^ W k..ipto«.|i««.a»U, ^Xr3..rtbglnri<l.,m«<taiit.to.n.h.l0 

***'“*'’ La»JUd.lV,»fc«I.H»W- 


Newark, Nptu^ 

Itambn. b».kf, 
M^MiooM, J bio im street, Chelaea, wine* 
Bwl^^ Fr HwmUgj'^Mlraoafield, draper. Feb «. 

mb bk.. Morton! R.?I5»l»fo ChartoluMitat# frita* 


Montnoutbahirc, loal- 


Fajgrii^pCMi,^^ Rr*jSverpp^»,*dabinebd»aker, 

* i - ■ -- -T- B<(ai««j,Mni4«W«r.*|bb at 



Biriks, Mm r tag f 9^ and Deaihtt^ 


4 Sfafltntl, w\iic iiidMiiiir inerchtiat VovtH An<IJ.O, R^amr, 

* aJtoiidcrs, R. IJiiinin 'fam i u oi in iker, a finAre* iD^rcliatttaiFtfbiutrv 
_ March 1 ^l^ood, T, olimati, OaibirAti, Febrnaiy 19 

Rtttdcrt, R and M. Stiaiid lMioli«tllert, Whalton, ^Tailor, Fiitefaiiiy«pT ic, i‘Fl>. it 

Uuc h a Weller, T. C1PO}den, WAtebtvnkn , !• H» 28 

Toilet t, W Plvinoiitb><IiN.k » rorcT Wreak. J- Shiffleld, MW*inauu1aotuier and 

Thdiiia^ J Le« esbe, linea*dra| er, Feb 99 mifac hont, Ft briiarT 26. 

Tijnrpe, Af Workcop. NoduighauiMhire, Wood. W*. T. Smith, H Smith, *iod J- 

malatei , Man h 2 * . VPoikmgfoD, CumnerlBod, binkeis, FH» 26. 

Tatnei, C Hurtou Klrb^, Kent, firtvor, VTilliiini, K. ot Kenchiiich-btrcel, \»inc' 
Pebruan r* n»i chant, Febrnare ta. 

Triiuj;Iiii>A, J <* A Vtwfoinh.am* 3 «»iw B Wftt«on, R. ResentWanal, City-roAil, rcial- 
Ttontrhton Coiriitir, baiihir», Alan h 7 moi chant, March I. * 

Thoinmbe, J Ip-ww b, hi if j'k iheeao’ aud Whitiiig, T Oxford , mercer, Alaicti 6. 
butter lactoi, Man li M ^ 

MARRlAG£i».'AND DEATHS. 

'iHHTHS. "cJlIv u’dlf j“ ‘f’Bm! 

Fell I 71c lady of WilUam WirU, J*ait| of Piitrs, lioniloii, to 


Ri ami'obiii) ^qtiaie, of a dangjitei 

4 At H intfiird-biitl", the lad) of Or. Ronald**, 
ol a diiiKiKir 

* Jn Btnfuid-Btreet, Ledfurd'Siinaie, Mrn. 
William Hunt, of a aun. 

7 In Portland ploise, (hela^lx of Mr flnrtido, 
the Columbian minister, of t aon 

h In Harley-atieet,. the lady of B. W. Hall 
Due, haq. ot a eon. 

10 . At Upper Clapton, the lady ot the Rev 
Thomai> Gregory, of aaon 

19. Mre. bkynner, of 6ieat Portland ^tt tf.of 
aeon. 

14 In Upper RerLthy street, the Tidy of 
William T Ihorntoii, L^n ot a ^orl 

14. Mtb. Fi izer, of Htjiiard ytutt, Uus«ielU 
aquiro, of a daughter 

1^. The lad) ot John h* rey,juA. Lsq civil en- 
gineer, ot aeon 

18 llie lady ol Xathiniel Uuuld, Em| of 
Tavihlack aquare, ot a d in .hter 

MARUIAOES. 

Fell 4 At St AndTeMr*<y i Imn h, Plymonth by 
the Rev. T Hunt Ijt),M.A Alajoi \\ t 
Holloway, Royal EnKineei*, oiiv hon of 
Major-gt Herat Sir Cnarlee Hollow .ty, of 
Stoke-cotUge, Dc 


Major-gt neral Sir Charlee Hollow .ty, of 
Stoker ottage, Deyonpuit to Amelia, 
yonngeet daiijchtor of tin hte Captain T 
Klphinitone, H.N , ot Gelair, in the connty 
of Devon 

4, At Fiamfleld by the Rev. John *1 hnmpson, 

Hubert Dodgaoiu Kaq. of U pper C Lvptou, to 

Miu Smith, of Xwnton r9. After a long ilineaa, wbicb he bore with 

9 At Xiewiahau, by the Rev. Mr Jone«, exemplary patience, W. W. Pndeanx, JSmi 
C. Lieuteniint Chaile* GouUet, R N ^oongeiit of PoitlaiutaqMaie, Plymouth, aged 29 
Aonot the late Peter Goullel»of Heavitree, M At tbeiMidence of her smi-iii iaw*Wm, 
Devon, Kaq to Emma, flflh thinghfei of the Baiwiek,E«q HtilModge, IvArfolk, a^d to. 

late Tboiuai Biitton, of Foie»t>biiJ, in tne Afrh iiabella blatter, lelxcr of th* late Win, 

connty of Kent, Esq. , Siatter, Enq, formerly of Rituiin, in tlie 

12 At Wfetham, the Rev AnlhdeaiMni T'kiaiue, Ru»na 
Jonev. J T Hodgson, ib>q. ot ta 94 At Eaat hill. Wand*wotth, Obarbdte,' 

Mi«v Alushall, grand tlaughli r of Cfaaiiee youngest daughter of the late Rev John 

Fri'tbv, Esq. of StratfoTd>street. Mitcnell, rector ot Kingatoo Ragiihr, Bnhf . 

12 . At Rt. Peter** church, Liverpool, bv the fS, At the Rccto», Anne, mofe of the Rev. 
Rev Tbomne H Heathcot«,, M.A %hn WxUiatai GUly, rector of Wa]ial«Axl,B'«sax« 

William Wderwood, hnii. to Elisabeth, IS. At Rirbwood bill, WiRlpm AndeiM»n,lbq. 
third dtiughtai of James HamiKon, Esq * iats Of RnsseJ-eqiipw. ^ , " 

14 At Varborough, Arthur Davie*, Eiiu, of At Fqlnb>ut]l.i^ ms Madnrn, fojr 

the Firrt Regiioent of Kui^s Dragoeo the benefit of hu health, Miehael William 
Qnaids.eldcstsoiy fthelateCitfooellMiirs, Tro^^a^q, , * . , „ „ 

of Foreat-ball, (*aimjurthea<hliv, to Cathe^ J7, At bis boose; wipgton, the Rev Wpi 
rincy daughter of Thomas Atkinson, Esq. Jhmper, in his lOtli year, umverKal]) re 
^arboxoufih. epentecLa 

k Mr. Macdonald, to ^iganst, and. Mr. !•, AtjK IMt^s MStncn^MiiieheiiUi, in thtf 
Cbsmhem, to Catheniid mniUra dshcb^ *4thl^ dt h«LPBs» iaimy Elia il tth Maw 

of Thumm Maddochs,. JLmi. ot ElUrsmeiS, » Uida ConneiLwiip of Edward (kimieli, 
dketa«od. ~ , S$. AtK^Asmftb,theR8tr.Hagh laylor, 

k At St. ^oi|Ee*s HaooveiHiqamjt. By Jh^ RA^ of Bt. JohiiVicolleee, Cambridge 

ftev. Dr. DowdMell, <^rlea iulliL ^80. At PtftlMilHUO^imioiy, in the county of 
to Buffly, eldest danKhtet^lUobhrd HeniF . Maqr, vTidow of tbe^late Aumiral 

Con, Beil. . ^ Xomfh,andnst4r to Admiral Lord OamKM^ 

►, Ai St. Oeorgeb* Kanovn^sEnuF; By Gw Chald,Ksq. aged 7«.of Claphani 

oi of Eharln Wi^r, Rnp of 

W M«ryut. 

» Esq Joo. aged - • 


li at FiileV Colne, Essex, by tbe Rev. Jy B, 
(*aiw iidiic, J 1* Bm row a. Esq of AuvUn 
Piitrs. lioniloii, to Henrietta, subond 
diti^hter uf the late Rev Thomas Oarvoi. 
dine, of Cfilne-prioiy. 

19 By licence, at Clain^ rhun h, by the Rev, 
Ibotnas D.ivi«, Mr Tbomae Gardner, to 
Miss Harnett Cubiti, of Dliuiqaetta, near 
Worcester " 

15 At M MaitJ iW I'-tlK fields, by the Rev 
nr KichaiiKLicnt. W G T. I e«i*, ni the 
Him hiwt ludia Company a -ervice, tq Caio. 
line, N.cond dnngbter ot Mr .. 'ne ol Iiong* 
acre 

DEATHS. 

I ell 4 \t Cholti iin itq. in hi t 9Slb ye ir. Mis 
Haldane. itJici of the late John llaldaiie, 
hwq of Calcutta 

0 At liin Iiou'^r in Biunswiik wi|n\i(, Robert 
Monih, hhci. of South hi i (baiiibtjw. 

7. At kis father^, Maioi gciuril N rorbes'n 
house, Ploane Mieet, Captain Charlov Forbes, 
hslf.p ly 59th Regiment. 

TUP Cair, Esq. of Lown Ivdiiiontou, aged 
30 

9 Eliaabetfa, third daugbfti of Svinnel W ildi , 
Fwq ofJNew Palace yard. 

II After 1 fiw daTS* luness, in Qiicbec-stieet, 
deeply and deservedly iamenteil, Williaim 
Meiiln Dillon, (a Bn h U.k ) tbe Inht 
surviving sun of Fiaiieis Dillon, of Proud 
Slone, county Meatii, Esq. 

ii In Chailotte-stieel, Portland place, Mr*!, 
dinith* only daughter of tbe i ite Dr. Robert 
CotiitbcirpeSiiDSyOf Duninow, Essex 

r9. After a long illne*^ which ha bore with 
exemplary patience, W. W. Pndeanx, Esq 
of PoitlancteqMaie, Plymouth, aged 28 

M At tboiMidence of her smi-iii iaw*Wm, 
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’l‘nG lilb 4)f’ this amial)]e andaccom^ 
jdishcd \viitfr sccnjs to have been hi- 
therto little divci'sihcii by uudtipli- 
eity or peculiarity ot‘ incident. Yet 
the I’ollowiiig sketch, — unsjitislactory 
as it may be to thobc who expect 
that un author’s ” way of life*’ win he 
found as roinuritic as his fli<;hts t»f 
fancy,— still carries with it these par- 
ticular circiitnsta rices of recommenda- 
tion, namely, that the materials of 
it arc drawn from sources which have 
not been open to any previous bio- 
grapher ; and, moreover, that we have 
the best of all authorities for asserting 
the incorrectness of what lias already 
(i[)pe.ired in print with respect to 
the jirivate history of Mr. Irving,— 
Indeed, ^o copious is the informa- 
tion we have received from those 
friends of his, to whom he oblig- 
ingly rel'urred us, himself being 
at present in Paris, that we shall 
couliiic ourselves almost to the very 
language of our informants ; inter- 
po^ing mcrelv a few remarks on ^re 
inaceuracy of former statements, and 
adding, perhaps, a wortl or two of 
general criticism. 

M^nshingtoii Irving was born in the 
city of New York,al>out the year 1782 ; 
and, after going throiigl» .the usual 
course of preparatory instruction, he 
hccariie a student of Columbia ^Col- 
lege. His earliest writings were pro- 
duced between Ids sevoiitecntb and 
nineteenth years. They were sportive 
effiiSions, that appeared, about 1804. 


ill a Xfw York .lourii.d nilied 
Morning (,‘hronicle, and alliuli d 
the inamters and ^ii^llions of llu' 
times, ua well a(> to the: cnrrcni 
theairiciil perforniances. 'fiiCjC cssayw 
were Crirelessly, but humorously, writ- 
ten, and were copied into the news- 
papers of other cities ; hut it was 
not until the year 1824, tliat they 
were presented to tlic notice of 
English readers ; and the rc-piibli- 
cation of .them as by " T/ic Aulhor oj 
McSki.t* ii-Book, ’is justly censurable 
as a mercenary trick of trade*, by 
which the reputation of a popular 
author was endangered, lor the paltry 
pi'ofit to he deriverl by bringing fi>r- 
ward airain his long forgotten pueril- 
ities. Nevertlu’lchs, the “Igniters of 
Joimliian Oldstylc” a.rc by no means 
M) totally deficjcut In that grace of 
btvle, and peculiar ^cin of hiiinmir, 
w'liich distinguish the inaturcr com- 
positions of their aiill'ior, as his 
youtli might Icai* one to imagine. 

In iso.'i, the studies of Mr. Irving 
were interrupted by flu* delicacy of his 
health. His lungs LK-iiig thought se- 
riously idfected, .uid u coiismnptiou 
being" apprehcndcil, a change t»f cli- 
mate was advised. In consC(|ncnce, 
Jic embarked for Bordeaux, where 
he passed some weeks ; and, reco- 
veriiigstrength, proceeded tt) thcsou|;li 
of Prance, and thence to Italy. His 
health soon returned ; yet, he staid 
some time at Home and Naples 
making also ah excursion into Sicily. 
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Through Switzerland, he* ic-pa'^ied 
into France ; he then came to En^laiul, 
by way of Flatulerb and IJolIaiid ; and 
• was restored to his own country, in 
perfect health, after an absence ol‘ two 
\ears. 

Oil h’srciurii, lie rrsiimc<l the study 
of tile law, uiiich lie had before en- 
♦■crednpon^tlioiigh nierelv to complete 
his education upon the plan laid dowii 
for him by his family. When he had 
spent some time with an eminent 
counsellor, he was in due course ad- 
mitted to the bar. However, the dc- 
i.iiU c»f the law were not to his taste, 
and he rlid not commence practice, 
;>iiL passed several years in literary 
imrsiiits, and in excursions among the 
interesting scenes of bis native land. 

Ill 1«07, shortly after his travels in 
Uiiropc, be engaged with two gen- 
tlemen, named Paulding and Ver- 
pianck, ill an occasional publication 
termed Salma"undi> which had great 
po{)ii]aritv. The main object of it 
Wiis to ridicule the prevailing follies of 
tiie times, after the inunnci* of onr 
Taller uiul Spectator ; and among the 
papers w'asa series of letters in close 
imitation of Goldsinith^s Gilizcii of the 
WorKl, or Grafligny’s Letters of a 
Peruvian. The idea that Mr. Irving 
was not encouraged in Aiiicricu, is 
fjiiite erroneous j for even his boyish 
coiitribulioiis to the Morning Chro- 
nicle ivcTC greatly sought after, and 
Salmagundi attained a degree of po- 
pularity altogether unprecedented in 
the New AV’^orld. The poetry, which 
liiid great spirit, w'as from the pen of 
Itis eldest brother, since dead. 

Ill isio, he published Knickerbock- 
er's History of New York ; a huiiior- 
oiis and sa i rival work, in wliich ex- 
isting cU';toins and follies were 
whimsically clothed with the anti- 
f{iiatiril garb of a ibrinci* eentiirv, 
and paraded forth as coeval with 
the old Dutch Dynasty,, at the 
early setllenuuit of the eity. The 
satire extciub lo the measures of the 
general govern nient of the country, as 
well as to the particular usages of the 
metropolis. This piiblleatioii was 
eagerly received. Some slight um- 
br.igo V as taken by a few descendants 
of old Dutch families, at tliegrotesrpie 
costume in which - their ancestors 
were .aiircd ,or the jocose familiarity 
with which ihev'wcro treated. This 
fctdiug, l)o.ve\cf, was botfa'Jimitcd and 
tMnsicnt. 'ftie Dutch burghers in 


geiierul were among those most dt- 
jigiiieil with the work; and many 
families which arc not ciiiiincratca 
there, expressed regret at not finding 
their names enrolled in Diedrick’s 
records. Many of these malcontents 
have .'since been altbrdcd the odd 
kind of .s:tti.>fuction they desired ; wit- 
ness rlie recent tales of Rip Von Win- 
kle, Ddph Heyliger, the Legend of 
8leepy Hollow, and the money-digging 
adventures of Wolfert Webber. — 
Thc‘sc Dutch stories rire greeted with 
peculiar favour by Mr. Irving ‘s own 
countrymen. During the war which 
broke out between England and the 
Ihiited States, Mr. Irving was military 
secretary and aide-de-camp to the 
Governor of the State of New York, 
and had an opportunity, in the prepa- 
rations against an expected invusiun 
of the city, of secini^ many of the 
hunioroLis scenes realised, which he 
had described in his satirical history of 
it, during the reign of the old Dutch 
taovernor;;. The descriptions there 
given, seemed to have been whim- 
sically prophetic. As the war pro- 
ceeded, and the navy of America 
rose (ligli in reputation as in utility, 
the proprietors of the Analectic Ma- 
gazine, prevailed on our author to 
enrich their periodical with the bio- 
graphy uf the most illustrious naval 
oIHccrs of the country ; and he exe- 
cuted his task in a manly and masterly 
style, so as to answer the patriotic . 
purpose of his employers, and to sus- 
tiiin, or even augment,* his own personal 
fame. It was about IblC that he wrote 
his beuiiiiful preface to CanipbclFs 
poems, and shewed in it, by the 
wariiitii and elegance' of his tribute to 
the charms of anolfn rs muse, how 
admirably qualified be himself was to 
conciliate the favor of his oinu 

On the conclusion of the peace iii 
ISl.**, Mr. Irving's propensity to travel 
Icfl him into ^Hnglund, and he has 
ever since continued in Europe. HL 
residence has been principally in 
England and France, but he has also 
rambled over Ibe interesting region, 
and through ttie romantic scenery of 
vjermany," upd the winter of 182S he 
passed at Dresden. His writings had 
jireceded him there ; and, in consc- 
(pieiire, he was received with great 
hospitality by the inhabitants, and was 
trcated'With much kindness by the 
venerable King and Queen of Saxony. 
Some articles in di/lercnt periodical 
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publications of Europe have been erro- 
neously ascribed to Mr. Jrviiiir. Wc 
■ arc wcJl a*<siired that he lia< written 
notliiiig of the kind in an\ iiur<>pcan 
publication ; and \\(‘ ('.iniiot but 
reprobate the disiiigcnnonsness of tiiose 
authors and Cilitor: who, knowiii^t:: the 
truth, have from motives of van'.ty or 
interest forl)orne to assert it. It is not 
a sufficient excuse for them, that they 
have refrained fi’pin actnally encou- 
ra^iii^ the deception; for liiki;\\arm 
indeed must be his love of right, who 
will not prevent wrong when he n<a>. 
'J'h e danger to which a w ri ter is ex pos«ul 
by having works unjustly attributed to 
him, is iwo-fold ; 'it is a two-edged 
sword, cutting which ever wuy it strikes. 
If what ifv fraudulently placed to his 
accoiuit, be insufficient to ii()hoId the 
character he has aeqiiircik his credit 
accortlingly suffers, in proportion to 
Tiie extent'^of such engagements as his 
previous undertakings mav shewfii'u 
to have made with the public. On the 
other hand, if compositions at all i>ui)c- 
rior to his own arc reported to is.suc 
from his pen, the next work that he 
acknowledges will of course’ be judged 
of by the lictitious standard thus set 
up, and condemned as not sterling, 
unless it equal what lias thus hetni 
erroneously fixed on as its proper 
value. To this latter disadvantage 
Mr. Irving is in no especial danger of 
being subjected ; yet the lung intervals 
at which liis difl'erent works are pro- 
duced, alford the public a strong hope, 
if not a reasonable one, that each 
succeeding effort of his will be more 
powerful and fortunate than its ferc- 
riinncr, — from the circumstance of his 
having had so much time to rest anrl 
recreate his intellectual force. And ii 
is with considerable shrewdness and 
propi'icty that it has been observed, 
how insuffici''.ntly a literary name is ^ 
supported wdicn the possessor of it" 
merely preserves his talents from 
retrograding, but does not advance 
them a step. When soil has lain 
fallow for some lime, wc naturally look 
to find the crop so abundant as to 
compensate for tlic time lost in pro- 
ducing that exuberance ; and similar 
expectations, under similar circum- 
stances are entertained of the growth 
of the mind. In the race of life, there 
is no standing still. One must cither 
press onward like the rest, or the rest 
will soon press him down and pass 
over himj> .And thus it is also in that 


world within a world, that wheel 
within a w heel, the sphere t*f literature 
Let n man rlisnlay ever so refulgcn! 
H genius, and let him feed its bc.nr: 
over so equally and attentively, yet 
unless the curious light lie perpetually 
iiicrensina: in brilliancy, it will sooij 
fall upon our eyes with the dniiie'.s oi 
satiety, and e\eii seem to be fading 
ill fl socket. These metaphorical 
waiifierings of ours art^ perhaps not 
whully w ithoiit nn object, and a worth v 
one; but onr dislike t«» that arrogance 
of dictation, so connnon vith modern 
critics, in dismssing the nierils of anv 
author, however tran>c:endantly «,\- 
Cflbait, restrains ns here from liirtliei 
pm suing that inference, which wc 
still trust will be <h‘:'v/n fi\);., t!u 
oil .ervations now coiv ludcd. Of tin' 
if ii enough t.i rccoid 
that 't was fit^t ojicned to the pnl^lii* 
cvein oi 

.that it ?-? a Mud of sequel to tin: 
Sketch Ihiokj and that it was fust 
given to the world in i VV hat more 
might be said respecting the&c tw'o 
t'hcfi d'ivuvrvsn would, no less in :i 
future age than in the present, boas 
** a tale twice told.'* In 1824 appeared 
the" Talcs of a Traveller,” which w'crt 
noticed with some severity at page ‘J*?! 
of our last volume. \Vhal is ^ai^^ 
there, we arc sorry for; bcctiU'C (n. 
Vanbniggen said) " it is nne,** — ;it 
hv!tt w e still believe it to be so. In 
c*\itnnalion of ibc* faMl''s wc ibei! 
condrmned, itin.')\ lie iirg(‘j| fh.- t ihc 
authr^r wa*. a much yoiingcr wlu n 
bo wn'te those Talc., t!ian when 
ihcy wcio put in print, 'i'lic account 
of them given in the prclacc, and ot 
the motives for pnblisiiing them, we 
h.we reason to think is strirtiy corren. 
They had been lying, ii sfcni'«, tor 
many years past, in the trunk or jiort- 
inantcanofourTniv.'llcr; and, strange 
to say ! the most finished piece of 
the whole W'ork, — the philosophical 
and pathetic narrative of llnckthoJ iio, 
appears lo have heett the hmgest com- 
posed. One of the grcate.st pleasures 
wc have in rc-perusing that beautiful 
story, is our certainty, "that the author 
must feel an honest, though regretful, 
wish that he had brought it \>ui in 
better company. 

Mr. Irving’s person is of the middle 
height, and well proportioned. His 
counteiinnec is handsome and int< i- 
ligent, with dark, hair and eyes, line 
teeth, and u very, engaging expression 
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about the mouth. His manners arc 
modest, but cahy, his movements have 
a grace that seems natiirnl to them, 
and lie is animated and eJoijiH'nt when 
drawn into conversation. He has a 
great sensibility to pathos, ii keen 
relish for liuriioiir, and a <|uick per- 
ception oKtIic ludicrou'i; hut in liis re- 
marks he is very rarely satirical, and 
never sarcastic, though his writings ar^. 
so happily distinguished for gentle 
touches of caricature. His disposition 
is amiable and afloctionatc, and liis 
conduct has ever been guided by it 
to acts of kindness and gencro-uiy. — 
His character furnishes a model of 
correctness, yet he i:> lull of forbear 
ancu and indulgence for the foibles 
and errors of others, lie is now in 
the prime of life, and liis appearance 
is also youthful for liis years. 

He is conversant with ancient lite- 
rature ; but his writings arc se'uoni 
or never interlarded with quotations 
from the dead languages ; a practice 
whicli he avoids probably as savouring 
of alFectatiou. llcisdcpply read in 
the Stir ling old Engli*»h writers, and 
no doubt it is from that source he has 
derived much of the raciness of lan- 
guage and vividness of idea, which 
didu-e such a charm over his style. 
lie is ilimiliur (in the original tongue) 
witli the most vahiuhle uuthdrs in 
French, Italian, ISpauiah, and (renuau 
literature; hut he seems to have stu- 
died tlic-,e languages rather for the 
improvement of his taste, tliauto make 
any display of erudition in his wririuirs. 
Ilis mind has thus become enriched 
with a most precious and exten'ive 
store of knowledge, iroin which he 
can at pleasure tiraw materials for his 
various publications. One word as to 
the fiortrait which we this mouth pre- 
•'cnt to our readers'. ft would ill- 
heconic us here to culogiyje the en- 
y:raving, but in regard to some otlier 
likenesses e\t.int of Mr. Irving, which 
represent him in a fanciful or an nn- 
eient costume, it may be as well to 
remark, that nothing can be more in- 
appropriatc to him than a dt’ess of 
that kind, —nothing more dissonant 
from tiic jieculiiir tone of his character, * 
~ -ir.asiuiicli as he seems to have no 
oitte.' coiicjilrii about his external ap- 
ptviiance, than to prevent it from 
Ijcii'g remarkable. There is an ob- 
vious and a plausible objection, to 
jmnrtraying in the fashioii of a par- 
ticular age, am/ |>ersQnage w'ho is to 


fare posterity ; but as there are cer- 
tain hallowed feelings of admira- 
tion for genius whreh it never 
can awaken, while breathing and 
moving amongst ns, so also then? are 
cert :jin superficial honours, — such as 
this of antique array, — with which 
men ought not to he invested, at 
least till death has sealed their claim 
to immortality. The plate eiiihcl- 
lishing this number pf our Magazine, 
is after a highly approved painTing 
made some years since by a trans- 
atlantic artist, and has been corrected 
in sonic minor particulars by a more 
recent sketch from the same skilful 
hand. Some uninfornicd, or — what 
is worse — /*#</. 'informeil writers, have 
stated rather im i>n*eclly that Wash- 
ington Irving was foririt.-lv engaged in 
coiiimerco. The fact is this, liaving 
a deep interest in the estate of some 
relatives of his, who were uii ortiiiiati* 
in their speculations, he (juickly re- 
paired hither from the continent, not 
only to advance his pecuniary claims, 
hut to give the filling firm whatever 
support it could r<?cei\e from his per- 
sona I evertions, at such an ovcrwdielm- 
ing eriftis. And he </«/ exert himself, 
with an alacrity no less admirable 
than surprising, in a gentleman w hose 
life had hiihcrto been devoted to the 
refinements of literature, ami wliose 
learned csi-c had been thus abruptly 
broken in uf»on, liy the most iin-**o- 
imiiitic species of care, and under the 
most unprepossessing cjn'uiiistniices. 
It has been reported, too, that his 
pencil cun fill a Sketch Hook pic- 
riires(jiM?ly as his pen ; but, as ]Mr. 
Irving is one of the l.'isl men in the 
world to wish for more praise than is 
hi- due, we havcmi hesitation tupro- 
fov.ing our sccptici->ni as to his having 
attained any striking proficiencv in the 
“mimic art.” That he will be suc- 
cessful, to a certain degree, in evciy 
thing he attennits, W'e are httlc dis- 
posed to doubt. But his progress in 
n study must he jirojiortionate to the 
term of his a[)plicutioii, and so various 
and engrossing have been his literary 
and philnstipliical pursuits,- that they 
ran liardjy have left him uiuih oppor- 
tunity forlightcr occupations, — tliat is, 
for engaging in tlunn with any great 
ardour or perseverance, 

Mr. Trviiig has been 'styled t)ie 
Goldsmith of the age,” but we would 
rather call him “ the (JampbcII of 
prose,” fur he has the same triteness 
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and polish, the same touching pathos, 
and the same equability, broken only 
by ascensions to a style of greater ele- 
vation. Perhaps the pictures of both 
these grbat delineators of poetic nature 
have too much of cloudless blue and 
skiey backtgrouiul. But then it is 
without a single f]av.\ and the only 
change of tint is to something brighter 
or more alluring. Yet the parallel 
docs not hold throughout. Irving’s 
touches, though as minute and ela- 
borate as Cani}>bell% blend more im- 
perceptibly, and make the general 
effect more surprising, forasmuch a!» 
the immediate causes are less visible. 
Campbell works in mosaic,-^Irving in 
enamel. The one leads you stop by 
step to the summit of Vathek’s heaven- 
kissing tower ; the other wafts you 
thither like a balloon tossed up by the 
“ hands unseen” of young summer 
breezes. But the prospect, after all, 
is the same, whichever way arrived at. 
The bard of Hoeiilinden is an admi- 
rable scene-painter ; — so is Green- 
wood of old Drury : but Crayon in 


the sliifting and arrangement of his 
scenery, reminds us of “ The House 
that Jack^ built.** Both are Pros- 
peros, of the same magic power; but 
the attendant spirits of otte are pal- 
pable in form, while those of the otlier 
melt at once into thin air, as often ais 
we stretch forth a hand to seize tiicm. 

This ethereal quality in Geoffry 
Crayon’s imaginative creations, must 
reader b* ^ eminently capable of trans- 
fusing into ourj^nguage the magical 
beauties of the ^rman novelists ; and 
we have good ground for believing 
that his portfolio contains many de- 
lightful evidences of such a capacity 
as we attribute to him. 

It is whimpered that at a late con- 
vivial meeting of literati, some one 
hinted to Mr. Irving liis fitness to on 
dertakc a translation of the minor 
tales by the author of Don Quixote. 
Such a version must of necessity be 
an iniprovemeut on the original ; and 
what a high treat might we not expect 
from the united talents of frvingand 
Cervantes ! 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Sweet is die bloom of my bowers, * 

And sweet is the breath of their flowers. 

But sweeter each fi'Siture 
Of that fairy creature. 

With whom I can pass there so many sweet huurr, . 

Light is the wind of the morn. 

And tiright are the clouds o’er it drawn. 

But lighter, oh! lighter 
Her footstep, and brighter 

Her eye, when to meet it she bounds ’o*er the lawn. 

^ Soft is the down of the peach. 

And soft is the music of speech. 

Blit softer, oh ! softer. 

And charming far softer. 

The cheeks tliat I press, and the language they fcacli. 

Blythe is a lark on the wing. 

And blythe is the fawn by a spring. 

But blyther dhan either * 

Are we, for to neither 

Could worlds a delight unenjoy’d by us bring. 


2 . D 


E. M. March, 1825, 


John Kemble. 
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In a» a^e of harmony like the pre- 
sent, when all who have, or who have 
not, any pieterifions to make their 
appeasancu in a mir-icril character, 
are ediiC'tkd to h * tirst-rate poiiorm- 
ti'S ; when 1h*' gamut j.^ in close attend- 
ance on the alphabet, and wlicn 
Loginr’s short cut to k'lowleclj^e bid', 
fair to go hand in hui;|^vvith the Na- 
tional System in our charity schools, 
it may appear treasonable in me to 
breathe an insinuation against the 
divine, art, considered by many as a 
anace'a for all the v<*xations of life, 
ut instead of being the cure, 1 may 
saft:Iy say it has b jcii the caii o of pll 
mine; and since complaint i.^ tvcA a 
relief to the unhappy, 1 cannot longer 
refrain from laying open my sorrow's 
to the compassion of tlic musicul and 
iinmnsical readers, Mr. Editor, of 
your valuable magazine. 

I am a West Indian merchant, set- 
tled for many years in England, and 
my life had proceeded w ith unirorm 
smoothness and prosperity^ till intel- 
ligence of the villainy of tiio agent of 
my estates laid me under the necessity 
of visiting Jamaica hi person, to remedy 
the confusion of my alfairs, which were 
in so complicated a state, and re(|uirccl 
such incessant watchfulness that I was 
forced to. extend my absence to tJie 
term of two years, when 1 n turned, 
with added wealth, to my wife and iny 
three children. .During my aliMiiioe 
» the letters of my wife had spoken loud ly 
in praise of the great iniproveinent of 
.my offspring in all accoiiiplisliincnts, 
particularly in that of music, which 1 
was very fond of, without pretending to 
much skill in it. and thi-s intelligence 
gave me great pleasure. 1 remem- 
bered that formerly niy eldest d.mghter, 
even to my unpractised ears, had seem- 
ed fearfully tcT murder the “Dead 
March in Saul,” and my youngest 
had warbled thii Mermaids’ “Follow 
me,” in a style very little likely to in- 
duce any adventurous admirer of 
syrens and scallop shells to accept In r 
invitation. I tliercrore.imagiueil that 
1 should hear these two favourite pieces 
performed with all due correctness; 
and in respect to my son, as he had 
scarcely b^n lO extract any apdihle 
sounds from the flute when nefl£ng- . 
land, 1 thought that iff found him 


master of the Garland of Love,’* the 
“Rosebud of Summer,” and “Auld 
Lang S)ne,” I should have no reason 
to romplain of deficiency. Alas ! hotr 
little clid I anticipate the torrent of 
hciencc and brilliancy which was to 
burst upon me ! After the first meet- 
ing with my family was over, .1 was 
struck wi'.h an air of embaErussment 
whichappeared ill all of them when I 
spoke of going to my study, and which 
seemed scarcely accounted for by their 
telling me with much humility that 
they had converted it into a practising 
room while I was away, i entered it, 
merely expectin'*: to find a giand piano- 
forte addi d to t lie iL'Ual furniture ; hut, 
alas! not a vestige rt.'innul of its 
former appearance; my bo^.'c shelves 
were all taken down, my coinforUble 
morocco chairs supplied by seats sup- 
ported by sphinxes and mermaids, my 
Turkey caipet removed that it might 
not ol sli iict melodious sounds, and the 
desks, secretaires, and writing-tables 
supplied by harmonicas, flageolets* 

I Spanish ^litars, harp-lutes, and vio- 
Monceltos. 1 stood aghast. I could 
not reconcile it to my ideas of econo- 
my orcommon sense, how three people 
could have occasion for twenty instru- 
ments, unless like the celebrated ]ier- 
foriners at Sadlers’ Wells, they iia<l 
Icanicdto play with their bauds, mouth, 
aritl feet at once. I was speedily un- 
deceived however, and iiiformerl they 
were for the benefit of such of their 
friends as did not bring their o wn in- 
struments to their weekly concerts; 
at fhe same time they condescended to 
apologise for the piotean transforma- 
tion that my retreat had undergone, 
and to assure me that all iny furniture 
and books were safely removed to one 
of the back attics, which 1 should find 
at least twice as coinfortubie, and 
twenty times as airy. I was unwilling 
toenterinto a dispute the first day of my 
return, therefore quietly submitted to 
this innovation on my rights, and b^an 
enc-*iiiiijg after some of my old friends 
Und acquaflitaiicc ; but the replies of 
my wife and daughters were so short and 
evasive, that 1 found they had seen little 
of them for some time. To compeo- 
sate, however, foi their silence on thl$ 
bead, they begaCh tO run over the names 
of many persons quite unknown tome. 
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with whom they had lately formed inti- 
macies, and of whom they expressed 
themselves in rather singular terms of 
praise. I was told that 1 should be 
enchanted with oncladv, she had so 
.much compass and pliahiliiy; that I 
should nut like another so well, $ho 
was deficient in volume and modula- 
tion ; that a certain gentleman ought 
to apply himself to Mozart, and let 
B(H>thoveri alone; and that another 
would execute Bishop's new ballad to 
admiration, if he w'ere not guilty of a 
defective half note in the last hut one 
of the sixteen cadences, with which he 
generously ornamenU'd it. This lau- 
ginge was Persian or Arabic to mo. 

1 began to talk of Jamaica, its customs 
and habits, wliich 1 thought might 
prove enteitaining to them, but they 
scarcely seemed to Ii'stcn to me: aaS 
after a tew enquiries about tlic Ackce 
O'’ of the iH*giou.s, and the nms‘c of 
iheir marclics and dances they retired 
tc» practice a trio of Rossini's, tor a ron- 
ccit to which they were engaged oh 
the morrow. Lett alone with my wife, 

I endeavoured to reason with her on 
the absurdity of tlie mania prevailing 
in our family : but she was already 
enlisted on the op]X>sito sid(‘, and by 
dint of various arguments and my own 
easiness of temper, peisiiaded me that 
our family was going on c.Kactly a^. it 
ought to do; and that in a btllc while 
luy attach I iient to inu^^ic w'oulj be as 
strong as their own, I ha<I plenty of 
oppoituiiities of tiyiiig the truth of 
this as^mtuni, for our hoii.se was per- 
petually filled with niorniug visitors, 
come to rehearse for flic evening exhi- 
bitiu.is, which regularly look place 
either at our own house,' or at that of 
some of Oiir ac()uainltDce. Alw'uys 
wi.shiTig to accommodate myselt to the 
habit.) of my company, 1 flattered my- 
self that by ifrl miring and appUuding 
w'ith rather rr ore energy than 1 really 
felt, I might gain llic character of a 
mail of groat taste, and a skilful judge 
of music; but, alas! there is a bee- 
niasonry among musical pe.ople, which 
I was not aware of, aiid 1 could not 
return the sign. I applaujjed iu tlie 
wrong place; locked stupid when I 
ought to have been enraptured ; askid 
to hear a song which had just l)uen 
finished, and enc^uired the name of a 
lesson of IMozart’s which w'as as fami- 
liar to the ears of the learned as Robin 
Adair or jes^y «»f Jhiiuldiun to thv>?e 
of the vuie.ai. ' In a bUle \ihlle I saw 


that I began to be considered as a very 
ignorant uneducated sort of man^ who 
occupied a place in musical society 
which might be better filled ; and 
heartily did 1 wish thatit could indeed 
be filled by another. Oh! the har- 
rowing tedium of a musical evening, 
to one of the iininiliatod, the airs and 
lessons wliicii Iiavc been heard tii'ty 
limes before, and flic clockwork niur- 
fiiur of pplausc at the same pas.sagf‘s 
In them, the ‘‘ liravo which hails tlie 
singei's escape from a woild of graces 
and cadences sulficicnt to produce suf- 
fix'ation in any ordinary throat, the 
liushcxl unbroken silence, the tiptoe 
stealing steps if Ihc caudles are imper- 
tinent enough to rcf|uiro ' SI lulling iu 
the midst of pciiorinance, the icprov- 
ing frown at the footman if lie uuior- 
fii lately Liiteis witti ices ami leuiouadu 
at a critical lUMiucnf, and the wave of 
the hand wliieli semis him r.ipidly 
b \ck, often to the desiriiclion of half a 
dozen o»geaf glasses, and to the disap- 
pointment oflho.se who require a hast 
for something more limn the tau. 
Oh! what have 1 not iiiidLMgone on 
.these evenings, and for wlnt If not to 
cover inyseil with laureb, but to gain 
a civil sort of contempt ; to be told Ijy 
the lady of the hoii.se, after wakbiiig 
my nodding gestures for a quarter of 
an hour, tliat she is fearful 1 do not 
I ik.^ music,” and tt) sec bci rtvoiie my 
a^uraucc that I am passionately fond 
of it, with a smile of polite incicdulTt-y. 
l’'rcc|ucntly wdiin driven I'ruiu my ow'ii 
house iu llie nnuning by the din of 
rebearN'.l, which i-i much worse than 
performance, from the private di.4putes 
and wrangling-* w Inch a**’ then miccrt- 
moniousJy curiied vuu I have sought 
for peace and quiet nc s in the far 
more fiaiifiuil n treat of (’.jpcl Comt, 
and the other ihiy idiuiiefl liouiciri tol- 
erable spirits liciu hfivi'jg s'lecLidcd m a 
(rifling .‘^peculatioini; theiorcign funds. 

A musical party was held at dur houso 
that night, at whicli a celebrated pub- 
lic singer was f.\|jcctcd to assist, and 
although I by no meins approve the . 
plan ofijiixiug private and public per- 
funnel's, i wa’. really well pleased .with 
the person m question, whosr* skill, ■ 
scieiu-e, anrl tact, placed the amateurs 
present in a very disadvaiitigi.'Ous light. 

1 was just expressing my uilmir.ition 
(for .on^e vvith sincerity) of Ins voice - 
and style, when 1 overheard my wife 
wbisper to a friend how amazm-lv 
fortunate she considered her:>vif m 
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having been able to procure hiiu for 
hdr party al the trifling suin of fifty 
guineas. I am by no means an ava- 
ricious man, but this news had roaliy 
the cflTect of an elecfric shuck upon me. 
What did it avail that I sliould weave 
the web of fortune in the moining, if 
my labour, like that of Penelope, was 
all to be undone at night ; my pleasure 
for the evening was gone. 1 coula not 
admire a brilliant shake when I re- 
flected that 1 paid at least half a 
crown for it, and every cadence seem- 
ed to me to entrap a handful of shillings 
and sixpences in its tortuous mazes. 
What provoked me the more, was that 
a half-guinea concert ticket would have 
admitted me to hear the same singer, 
and the same airs in piiljlic, and tlial 1 
paid a hundred times that sum merely 
for the honour and privilege of seeing 
him sip my own lemonade, and rec-liiie 
himself upon my own (irician couch. 
Although not much disposed to extract 
amusement from tlie further events of 
the evening, J couhl not help feeling 
some interest in watching an elderly 
gentleman who tottered about the 
rooms, and went down to supper under 
the weight of a eremona, which he 
never laid aside for a moment, and 
which had it been on his buck instead 
of under his arm, would have forcibly 
reminded me of Sindbad’s old man of 
the mountain. *1 was on the point of 
oJleringlo rid him of this incumbrance, 
when iiiy son ^^llisp^rl’d to me that he 
kepi it iihclcr his eye, because a very 
paiticLilar tiicnd of his in the company, 
equally musical w'ith himself, would* 
nut scruple, he had reason to believe, 
to take the opportunity of exchanging 
it for one of inferior value. 1 sincerely 
pitied this “ very particular friend,'* fot 
being exposed to such unwoithy sus- 
picions ; but my feelings did not last 
long, for I found that although htr was 
scarcely pcimitted to cast a glance to- 
wards the precious cremona, he was al- 
lowed to pay undivided attention to his 
friend's handsome j ouxig wife, and was 
even rc(|uestcd by linn to assist her on 
with her cashmere, and to hand her to 
the carriage, while he was busily ocevpi- 
ed himseU' in wrapping his treasuio in 
treble folds of green baize, previous to 
depositing it in its case. Scandal has 
already begun to whisper that the fair 
lady siands upon dangerous ground; 
but. wluiiier she stand or fall,. I fear 
il^at while she continues to warble 
*• JL'o wn the burn, JDavic/* and “ AVc’ie 


a* noddin,’’ with her present excel- 
lence, she will be courted and caressed 
by my wile and daughters. Their 
friendship for her is too firmly fixed to 
be affected by a suit in Doctors’ Com- 
mons ; and could be shaken by nothing 
less than a cough or sore throat. 
Time was when they had the honest 
scruples respecting the character of 
their associates, which every English 
woman should possess ; but now they 
weigh the advantage and disadvan- 
tages of tlieir visitors in no scale but 
the chromatic one. If a lady’s voice 
is sufficiently in all, it is no matter how 
miic'h her I'eputation may fall below it ; 
and if a gentleman's tones are decidedly 
ba^s; it cuncerns them little if his 
principles be so too. Such are the 
most serious of my grievances ; but 1 
have many minor oi.«s whic^h are 
continnally tormenting nit ■ one of 
them is the technical jargon which my 
daughters and their friends use on every 
occasion. The other morning, on en- 
tering* my drawing-room, which W'as 
full of company, I heard them all be- 
wailing tlic case of some unfortunate 
gentleman of their acquaintance, who 
had lately “ dropped a nob I was 
so agrcctibly surprised at firuling tliem 
discussing any subject in which I could 
join, that I enquired with much inter- 
wlieie he lost it, if he knew the 
number, and wliciher payment was 
stopp(;d at the bank, when I was salut- 
ed with, a general bur^t of laughter ; 
and al leiigtli one of my visitors, more 
civil than the rest, condescended to 
inform me that the note said to be 
dropped by the gentleman in question, 
signified only that his voire had lost 
some high tones, which compelled 
him to take his best songs in a lovicr 
key, I was so disconccited by the 
ignorance that I had betrayed, tliat 1 
flit in my pocket for ipy snuH-bo.x, 
which is my usual consolation in such 
cases, but 1 had then left it up stairs. 
1 asked my son if he could lend me 
one, and lie handed to me a superb 
gold one ; on opening which, wdth the 
hopes of regaling my nose with I'rince’s 
Mixture, my eye was saluted with a 
variety of springs and wheels, and my 
ears with the tinkling sound of the 
Copenhagen Waltz. I must not omit 
to mention in this place, that on my 
return home, 1 found an 'excellent old 
family clock exchanged for one going 
very hadiyand continually out ol order, 
but which, when it happens to be in 
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repair, plays a few bars of a celebrated 
French tune every quarter of an hour, 
and the whole air at the close of it. 
How it f;oes, however, is of very little 
importance, for punctuality is one of 
the old fashioned viituesquitc discarded 
by my family ; since they have learnt 
to keep time in their songs and concer- 
tos, they have quite neglected it on 
vulgar occasions, and their example is 
followed by others of their establish- 
ment. My shoes^and boots are never 
brpught up to my door in time, for the 
boy who cleans them is learning to 
scrape on the violin, and has just g< t 
into the overture to Lodoiskii; the 
housekeeper's account book has fallen 
into sad confusion since she has been 
assisting my daughters to copy the 
manuscript songs of Sir Simon Semi- 
quaver, a inii^ical amateur of their ac- 
quaintance; and I have very serious 
thoughts of discharging the upper 
footman for idleness and neglect ; but 
my daughters tell me they have just 
brought him to distinguish the class of 
performers whuin he may interrupt by 
coming into a room, if he has a mes- 
sage to deliver, Iroin those whom it 
would be high treason to disturb on 
any less occasion than one of life or 
death. And 1 have no right to dis- 
trust tlieir opinion of his merits, for I 
heard him myself yesterday telling the 
butler that he meant to attend Covent 
Garden this winter every time that 
Sinclair performed, adding that his 
residence in Italy had “ made him 
quite another thing,” My wife par- 
takes, as mothers are very apt to do, 
in ilie infatuation of her clnldrcn. 1 
can get her to converse on no subject 
but nuisic. If 1 even enquire what is 
for dinner, I can obtain no satisfaction, 
although she can tell to a nicety how 
many covers were stipulated for by the 
last Italian syren, whose moderate 
offers were rejected by the mi^e^Iy 
manager of the Optra House. Slie 
looks cooly on all my old friends; and 
the other day interrupted one of them 
in a long discussion on Coluiubiaii 
bonds, to ask when he had sec*u 
“Don Giovanni" lad, and when he 
replied that he knew no *one of that 
name, and enquired if lie was a Spanish 
raerclicmt, hurst into a fit of laughter, 
which forced the poor man to make 
an abrupt retreat, and he has scaicely 
spoken to me since. My son, some 
years ago, chose the law as a piotcssion, 
and i^cemed disposed to apply to it as- 


siduously; but law and music assi- 
milaCc very badly; and Blackstone's 
commeutaries are a dry study when 
compared with Moore's melodies. 
His clients conipljin lliat while they 
arc detailing their cases to him, he is 
humming Italian airs, and that they 
have scarcely closed his office dopr 
before their retreating steps are pursued 
by the sound of his flute. This, how- 
ever, is tlie worst, he has lately be- 
come a passionate admirer of a cele- 
brated female singer. He wears her 
miniature round his neck, wastes half 
his mornings in accompanying her on 
his flute, and attends in the green room 
every evening slic performs; and I 
have been already wished joy of my 
future daughter-in-law with sneering 
irony by iny city friends, and with 
real congratulatkni by such of my new 
musical acquaintance as consider 
“every qualification for making the 
marriage state happy,*' comprised in 
the kitowlerigc of three iustniinciits, 
and as many different styles of singing*. 
My youngest daughter’s health has 
been gradually fallmg into a very in- 
dificreiit st'ite ; she unfortunately fan- 
cies herself peculiarly calculated for a 
bravura singer, and the “ Soldier tired," 
and “ Monster away,” have been of 
little benefit to delicate* lungs, and an 
early tendency to consumption ; this, 
however, gives her but trivial coneern, 
she sc-i'ins to think that she is addi- 
tionally interesting from uniting the 
character of an invalid with that of 
an amateur. Buchan is m her hands 
whenever Artaxerxes is out of them ; 
and I have scarcely paid the guinea to 
her singing master, before I am cah'ed 
upon to present a similar sum to her 
physician. She has begun likewise to 
iiinry that a winter in some warmer 
climate would be of essential service 
to her. I recoimncrded Torquay to 
her, bill fioni f-ome of that telegraphic 
intell%enee which J have often won-- 
diTed at the facility of musical people 
in obtaining, she has heard that there 
are no musierd families residing there ; 
and notwithstanding its perpetual 
roses and myrtles, declares that it 
would be ;is bad us a Siberian banish- 
ment. Tho south of France .slie oli- 
jects to on account of what she is 
pleased to denominate the flippancy 
of their style of music ; but unluckily 
she has lately met with a gentleman 
just returned from Venice, who has 
given her delightful an account of 
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gondolas and serenades, that she ima- 
'gines a few months in the bewitching 
climate, 

'*• Where mnidens sin^ sweet barearolies^ 
** And echo sini>.siijrajn,'* 

would restore her Ihoroufrhly to heallh. 
I ventured to advise J}er to try lor a 
single winter flic dismissal of her sing- 
ing master, abstinence from the opera 
house, and a reasonable proportion of 
fleecy hosiery, but she will not listen 
to me, and I iiave no resource but sub- 
mission to her expensive caprice. My 
eldest daughter gives me still more 
anxiety. She once was fortunate 
enough to attract the attention of a 
young nian of good fori one and good 
sense, but whb, she told me, with much 
gravity, she had reason to fear was 
“ rather lukewarm and deficient in his 
musical principles.” lie sustained an 
alarming shock in her opinion from 
falling asleep during the representation 
of Ro''Sini’8Z(;lmira, but put tlie finish- 
ing stroke to his disgrace when hav- 
ing accompanied her to the opera of 
“ 11 Fanalico per la Musica,” under a 
promise of belter behaviour, he not 
only kept awake, but loudly applaud- 
ed it, indulging at the same time in 
some obscure hints that “the piece 
was very true to nature.” This was 
too great an insult to be forgiven. II is 
ofFonded mistress quoted to him the 
lines beginning “ The man who has 
not music in hh spul,” (the only Hues 
the bye I bad heard her rejjcat 
from her once favouriic Shakspeare for 
many weeks, except when singing ^ome 
deplorable ditties which she calls 
“Illustrations of him”) and thus 
ended all prospect of a most respecta- 
ble and desirable connexion. J have 
likewise reason to apprehend that her 


resentment was fostered by the accom« 
plished gentleman who condescends 
to instruct her in singing. I have 
wMtehed a most ominous interchange 
of fiances lately, and an alarming 
trembling of the voice in the duett of 
“La ci dareni.” The Kltrick Shep- 
herd has not mentioned a taste for 
music in his “ Three Perils of Woman j” 
but when I look round on the numer- 
ous songsters transplanted from the 
orchestra and convert room into the 
families of my musical acquaintance, 

I begin to tremble at the idea of shar- 
ing in neighbour^ fare. My daughter, 
when of age, will have an independent 
fortune, left Iut by her godmother, who 
being no craniologist, had not discover- 
ed tnc organ ''f folly in Uic head of 
her favi junto j ami 1 already begin to 
fear that her “islcr's proiet ' *d « xeur.«ion 
to Venice will be preecded Oy one of 
her own to Scoll.tnd ; and that it is 
not without an ohjcrl in view, tliatshe 
has lately bt'gun lo exchange her sci- 
entific strains for the simple airs of 
Ye Banks and Braes,” and •* Green 
grows the nishes O,’’ Such is the 
state of my family allairs, I find it vain 
to attempt at improving or redressing 
them, and the only prospect 1 have of 
aremcrly is, tli.it perhaps, if upon appli- 
cation lo Gaptain Parry and his ad- 
venturous crew, they can give me 
credible information of some newly 
discovered island, whoM-fro/eii rocks 
Ii.-ive never echoed the frouuti of music, 
and whose icicles arc guiltless of 
vibrating lo the fervor of a song, I 
may, on an emergency, emigrate 
thither, leaving discord and confusiou 
behind me, and rejoicing to have at 
Jengih foimd a refuge where I may 
pass Illy old age in jKiace and harmony. 

M. A. 


TIIK POii'rs LOVK. 

It is the doom of those who love, and nuike 
Their love a theme for song, to have it hi'ard 
By every «;ar lait her’s /or •w/nint (? ''v wake. 

And warble, thus, in the night hour of sadness; 

To know their raptures many a breast h:iv(‘sliir\l, 
Into like paroxysms of deting mudne;s, 

■ And yetc 'uld shake not with one softeiiiiig thnil, 
Tlie only bosom they had hopes to fill, 

With such fond phrenzy ; "tis their grief and shame. 
Still to strike any inaik^isavc that at which they oim. 
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TO JEANNETTA. 

Jfavnktta! though I know not whether. 

Haply M// bosom, too, hath caught. 

In the bright hours wo’vo seen together. 

Any of those wild sparks of thought, 

‘Whi^.h, on the m^'^-ting of young glances. 

Or hands or lips, fly out, and either 
Eindie-r— just as the liro-sl*'jwcr ct^anccs 
Jl’o fall, — hearts, or oner, ?i€iiher^ 

Yet, for myself, I own, that, while 

Thy fair fare nevei was long from me, 

1 hung around its lambent suiile. 

More closely than might well become me, 

*Arf', Avbo had worshipped, o'er and o’er, 

€Jnr idol, in my st>ui s deep shrine. 

And ought not to have bowM before 
Another, howsoVi divine. 

Hut thou wast likest of Ibo tlirong, 
l^ikcst of .all, t«> her whose iK-.auty 
Of soul and Icatiire had, tiius long. 

Made love of her my holiest duty. 

Thou hadst the same confiding meekness 
That made my fond heart first unwary, — 

7'fir; sann.‘ o in ni pot once of weakness 
That laid ive at llio feet of Mary. 

The same blue eyes, not oft uplifted. 

And mild as morn’s half slumlK-ring beam ; 

The same quick blush, like rose-leaves drifted 
fjightJy across a silver stream \ 

And when 1 caught the timid smile 

I*ec]nng from out thy dark brown lashes. 

And rnaik’d Ihy lip's unconscious wile, < 

And those faint, pure, yet feivid flashes 

Playing about thy dimpled cheek, 

fake summer lightnings that oft glide 
Harmlessly o’er the hilis, and speak 

Of warmth too much for hesaven to hide. 

The sweet similitude call’d forth 

Such dear rememberings, that, I own, 

I half forgot a portrait's w'orth 
L.ies in leiinilitude aione. 

Yet, surely, if there be a kiss, 

P’ire as ev’n childhood’s lip impresses, 

’Tis his whi5, blind with tears of bliss. 

The picture of his love caresses. 

As I did thee yes, and Fve had 

IVly noonday dream and midnight waking. 

My clouds of doabt.— now dark, now glad. 

With Hope's gay suo-beanMirough them breakings 
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And all for M// sake! cv’a the pray’r 

If allowing the approach and flight of rest 

Full oft was breathed for one — though fair— • 
N'ot her whose wonted name it blest! 

She came, and what wast t^au ? The night 
Her aiisnnco o"er me duns: 'was gone; 

Yet hail ! forever, the soft light. 

That shone so cheeringly til] morn * 

And those soft charms df thine ev’n yet 
On the dim verge of memory gleam; 

Nor thrnif methinks, wilt uU forget 
Him who could so adore their beam. 

Nor would I have thee; for 1 know 
How light the sorrows of a breast — 

Though sobs may swell and tears may flow— 
Where love but leaves a haff-UnWt nest. 

And I can hear thee, wlien the tomb 

Shall at length calm this heart of mine. 

Which, amitlst all its thoughts hath room, — 
To the last throb, — for one that*s thinem 

1 hear thee, with that farewell sigh. 

We draw for ev’n a grief soon over. 

And eyes, though clear’d, still pearly, cry 

“ Well, well, he was not quite my lover.” 


NOT MINE. 

She hath an eye of charmed beams 
That only there sliini:*. 

Yet kindle into loving dn.^ins 
More hearts than mine. 

An eye w'liere dance, like motes that ride 
The long gold ray of even-tide. 

Swarms of gay thoughts, too pure to liide, 
Hut not one mine. 

Her hand, — and I have felt my Angers 
With hcr’s entwine, — 

Hath something in its touch that lingers 
Long o’er mine ; 

A trembling, an impatient, calm ; 

As though it could be far more warm. 
If press'd by any welcome palm. 

And not by mine. 

But then, her look, her air, c' gprief 
Is all but divine, * 

When sad for misery’s relief,— 

Would 'twere for mine / 

And may she still the sweetness know. 

Of tears embalming where th<^ flow. 
Still nurse some little soft-wing*d woe. 

But oh ! none lilm mine. 



ALICE DEXRV. 

(CONTINUED 


The eastern extremity of Caernar-. 
yonshirc comprises an exteosive and 
secluded pastoral district, stretching 
in a sea of hills towards the fertile 
lowlands of Derbyshire* .The lord- 
ship of this wild and djstaut domain 
had been vested jn the' family of the 
penbys of Dai^mynach since the 
days of Howcl D'da^ by which 
.great and good monarch the lands 
were grant^ to the founder of the 
family, for important services rendered 
to the state. After many vicissitudes 
(for even that secluilcd" district was 
not exempted from the disastrohs 
turmoils which formerly agitated 
Wa1es)tlie Lordship had dei’olvcd upon 
Sir Griflith Deriliy, a lineal descend- 
ant from the first lord ; — who, at the 
age of twenty-four, and about the 
year 11 so found him.sclf the uneon«> 
trolled possessor of a very handsome 
income, a fine old family mansion, 
and the best growing ground, without 
exception, in the whole county of Caer- 
nsu'von. His alliance, was, of course 
courted by the first families in the 
pincijiality, — we say of course, be- 
cause it is well hnown, that in VVales, 
the proportion of unmarried fcriiaics 
to what are called bachelors, is fear- 
fully in favour of the former, and 
a marriage \v<as at length, to use an 
usual phrase, "brought about’* be- 
tween the heir of Dolymynach, and 
the only c]augliter of a Flintshire 
Baronet, by which a -consi lerable 
accession was gained to the family 
property, and no trifling addition 
to its licrcditary dignity ; both very 
important objects in the eslitnalion 
of a typne Cambro Briton. 

The 'new lady^of Dolymynach was 
a very proud and ambitious. woman. 
She hud ‘ been reared with u 'tnorc 
than due estimation of the high 
honour 'and antiquity' of her family, 
and, in her opinion, to preserve from 
contamination the blood of that 
family was by no means «i)fficient ; it 
was her anxious desire to bccoxiiie 


allied to thf first bouses in the king- 
dom; tindalthon^gli her darling wish 
had bccMi disappointed by her alliance' 
with Sir Grifiitn' Dohhy~f^ she had 
herself aspired to a coronet— she re- 
ceived that her children (if shti had 
any) bearing, as theyinust do, the con- 
centrated dignity both families, 
should not in the 'slightest degree de- 
rogate from that chgnity bj' any un- 
worthy alliance. There was a mas- 
culine hardness in tiie lady’s mind, 
which accorded well ^ith her over- 
bearing disposition. $hc was some 
3 *eurs older than her husband, over 
whom she s.oo» gained the most per- 
fect ascendancy, for Sir Oriflitli i^i.s 
rather of a quiet and yielding dis- 
position; a great lover of peace, and 
ready to make anv sacrifice to obtain 
it. It was not, therefore, wonderful 
tliat the lady ruled the household, and 
managed all matters to her own cii" 
tire satisfaction. Proud, however,- 
and fund of power, as she wus, sIm 
was hospitable to profnsencss. Doly- 
ia>iiach was a perfect “ liberty ball,*’ 
aiid llio lady moved abo':L among her 
guests with much stately condesren- 
sion. It is true that the iloors of Du- 
ly iitynnch bad never yet been sliiit 
against the " friends of the family,” 
and there might have been some - 
eccret desire of display in fho mode of 
niaiiageir.eattberc. Be tijis as it may, 
Dolyjnyiiacli, vtas *“ a pleasant place 
to go to”— Jioiv. ithstanding the dig- 
nified coudrict of the lady ; and. very 
good and very abiimlant was the cheer 
which was dispensed there. 

There was one new reguhiiion, very 
rigidly insisted np(;n by I lie l.'uly— -to 
wduch Sirfiriflifh c'jidd never I'.ecornc 
eol^^IeteJy reconciled — and that was, 
an ciniiual niigration to London. Jt 
vfUs a practice to which she had 
alwa\s been lurcustomcd, and it was 
not likely that' a woman of her dis- 
position "shonid sacrifice to the dull 
wishes of a husliand, the .''pleasure 
which a to the metrojiolis was so 


'• Howel lyi.-!, (or the ftootlL he it kndwo fo fftr Eiir^iU-b was one of tfie 

best priiicps which ever (he soepire of fhe Princ:|)iil»(}-. TheJuWs which were 

fornicHl uijiler hi.'i directiaa; extiiut, and present vcry.niUnlrallk* cwh» of if^n- 

lutioiis for lh</gooil goveniniem of the kingdom, 

I'. If/. M/ircfij r- 
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well raleulated to afford.. . So, after 
soioje gentle remonstrance on the part 
of Srr GrifTith, it was agreed that the 
Christmas should be spent in Wal^» 
and the remainder of the winter in 
'London.- 

‘ JTlie higlischcmosof siograndwcinent 
which the lady had planned for her 
children afibrded her mind much oc- 
cupation, a)id much delightful antici- 
pation, — but they he^n to wax some- 
what less sanguine, when the first year 
of lier niarriuge passedby without pro- 
ducing, as novel writers say, any living 
pledges of affection on the part of her 
husband. Various were the conjec- 
tures on this unhappy omission, &nd 
some seemed tp consider it as a pu- 
nishment for the pride and ^ presump- 
tion of the ladv; and all regarded the 
extinction of the ancient and honour- 
ablc house of Dcnby as an event now 
beyond duhitation. But — a» 

There many a 

* Twiif the cup iunlthclip, 

thereby preventing the consummation 
of many happy- events, so is there an 
uncontrollable destiny, which bring- 
eth mighty things to pass even in the 
very face of pre-conccived impossibi- 
lity. This was proved by the birth of 
a daughter at Dolymynnch, just two 
years and four months after the es- 
pousal, and great and grand indeed, 
were the rejoicings among the hills on 
this fortunate 'Olid important occasion. 
The infant, — who took the name of 
its mother, and was called Alice, - was 
a perfect object of adoration,— and it 
grew up in bright apd lovely beauty 
— the pride of its parents, and tlic 
admiration of all beholders ; but it 
was the only branch of that high- 
born family •'•neither son nor daughter 
had the lady beside, — and |H!rhaps she 
loved the little Alice the niore,be- 
- cause she vjm the only fruit which 
Providence had awarded to the mar- 
riage. 

About ejgirt yearp after Sir Griffith’^ 
marriage, a distant relation of his, 
who had married much against , the 
consent of his family, and chosen , an 
>objcct far below her situation in 
society, returned to reside among her 
native hills, having l6st her husband 
who an Eggliphman, after a long 
and severe illness,. , She brought wim 
hef a soDf.a fthUbby. about nine years 
oPage, and hier only remaining &ild, 
^r she had buried two sweet girls 


even while they were yet in the 
purity and holiness of infancy. Muclt 
grief and consuming sorrow had the * 
poor widow endured, for her own 
near kindred were too proud toad- 
minister the smallest consolation to 
her, and had it not been for the 
benevolent interference of Sir Grif- 
fith Denby,, she might have been left, 
to live among strangers, and so wear 
aWay the remnant -of an unhappy 
existence in unpitied affliction. Her 
more immediate reialions lived in a 
more distant part of the country, but 
Sir Griffith, haviug heard of her ifitua- 
tion, invited her to occupy one of his 
cottages, and by the attentions which 
she experienced from him and the 
lady, she began once more to smile, 
and to mingle in cheerfulness and joy 
witli society.^ She wa«, as was natural 
enough, extremely fond '^flier boy, 
and so, indeed, was every body— not 
excepting the lady, with whom the 
little Alfted was a great favourite. 

The cottage which Mrs. Burton 
occupied was about a mile from Doly- 
inynach, so that scarcely a day passed 
that she did not spend with llie lady, 
while the family were in Wales. This 
was a great comfort to licr in her soli- 
tude ; for, although she was a 
woman p^isscssedofinany accomplish- 
nieiits, and of a very finely cultivated 
mind — thereby having many resources 
of amuscnient within hcrself^still the 
time would have hung heavily on her 
hands had it not been for the friend- 
ship of Sir Griffith and his hdy, more 
especially as she was persuaded to send 
Alfred to Ri^thin School, to receive 
•those benefits in the way of instruc- 
tion, which he could not obtain in 
Carmarthenshire ; by which she was 
deprived of the darling solace of her 
widowed retirement. Mrs. Burton, it 
is tnic, felt’thc absence of her beloved 
child as poignantly as any mother 
could feel it, but Ishe possessed a 
strong, as.well as a fine, mind, and was 
willing at all times to sacrifice her 
own feelings for the benefit of her boy. 
It will be .seen that this was not the 
only instance in which she endured a 
CO ipromise of this sort. 

In the ineaii time, the months and 
j^tiarsr glided on with their wonted 
^celerity and certainty. Alfred hud 
.eiQitered.hi8 seventeenth year, and had 
quitted school. He was a fine open- 
hearted, spirited lad, and very at- 
tentive and affectionate to his dear 
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mother. The lady and Sir Griffith toaxwt— niji that.was reciprociiy of 
had becoine exceedingly fond of him, feeiiiig on ' the (xirt of Alice. It is 
-^he was constantly at Dolyuiynach# true tJjat she was always happy, iu his 
and considered almost asa member of 'eompany, and that she welcomed his 
the iimiily. When he first left liutbcti; cliiily visits with imdl^tiised joy, and 

he was more attached to his mother’s that she would ride out with him on 

humble cottage, where he had a great her own favourite pony, and tliat 5hc» 

diversity of occup.itions. In- the first woiihlcveii accompany Idmon a sum- 

place he was a very enthusiastic bor- mcr*s evening to the side ortlte moim- 

ticulturaiist. and his small, but tain lake, wliere he was accustomed to 


beautiful garden, evinced the ardour 
and' utility of^is exertions in this 
respect. Then he was a most despe- 
rate sportsman, angling all day in 
summer, and shooting or hunting with 
Sir GrifTithMiounds, ill winter. He 
w'os passionately attached also to 
music, which at one time occunied 
many of his leisure hours. But there 
was a chanu at Dolymynach, which 
won him by degrees from following 
these ditterent pursuits so ardentl}*, 
and which attached him almost con- 
stantly to the mansion. Need we say, 
that til's charm existed iu the opening 
beauty of Alice Dciiby ? Had Alfred 
been a stoic, or one of those dull 
clods of inanimate ami unfeeling 
clay, which 'one <loes occasioiially 
stumble over, he iniglil still have fol- 
lowed bis favourite pastimes by his 
own firc-sidc, and citrcd little about 
Dolymynach and its inmates. But 
Alfred Burton was a very dificreut 
person. He was imbued with all the 
impetuous and warm feelings of a 
mountaineer, and was so much in- 
lluenccd by these feelings, tliat his* 
conduct W'as in many instances wholly 
governed by them. It is true that 
these impulses were always honorable, 
;iii(l also stric ly upright'-^ but in his 
intercourse w'itii the worUf they, never- 
iheless, subjected him to many incon- 
vcuiencies, which, had he been of a 
more calculating and crafty nature, he 
miglit have safmy avoided. 

It was some time' before .^fred dis- 
covered his attachment to Alice 
Dcnby, and when he did, it was dif- 
ficult to say whelhe^ hope, joy, or des- 
pondency had the greatest infiiience 
lipoii his minA Knowing, as he did, 
how strictly..pure tlie^adywas, and* 
being perfectly aware of his own 
humble condition, he dared scarcely 
whisper to himself the existence of an 
attachment, which was daily becoming 
more fervent and less controllable. 
Besides, however intense bis com- 
"passion might become, .there was one 
very necessary requisition to enable it 


angh ind thut she had no hesitation 
in calJinghim Alfred— nay, soijieMjnc»» 
</c«r AllVed— with divers other things, 

‘ constantly happening in the common 
intercourse of life ; but a sister would 
do as much, and more than this,,and 
he could draw no favourable infe- 
rence from any of these delightful 
affabilities. Neither could he derive 
any very sanguine hopes, with regard 
to the iavourable temnnation of his 
w'ishes. 'J’iie high condition and great 
wealtii of the object of his secrctlove 
—her loveliness and amiable dispo- 
sition — and her intercourse with the 
high-bom and higli-bredoflhc metro- 
polis, afforded lio very great encou- 
ragement to the lover's .success. Y et 
hope, which, as Mr, Coleridge beau- 
tifully expresses it, 

** Draws tow .'inls itself 

“ The flamo with wIiMi it kindles, • 

did not utterly for^ke him, and lie 
continued to live on in silence end 
secresy. 

This hope, however, gradually ga- 
thered strength from tlie casual 
occurrence of two. or three events; 
and Alfreil at Icfigth joyfully sus- 
pected that Alice hud a deeper affec- 
tion for him than that of a tnere friend. 
It is difiicult to control the iinpidscs • 
of a warm heart, and although Alfred 
Burton was painfully aware of the 
utter impossibility of any permanent 
union with Alice' Denby, still he did 
not strive to suppress a passion, which 
could only afford abundant misery to 
both. On the contrary, he .encoii- 
raged it by every medns in his j>ower ; 

would have required a harder 
and a colder heart than Alfred Bur- 
ton’s to reject the joys of so delicious 
a phantasy. The immediate conse- 
quence of all this was a dcclitration of 
his love to Alice and a similar confes- 
sion from her. Were both young, 
—and with all the sangiime hilarity of 
' youth, they trusted only fur* pros- 
pective bafi^ness and glee, — 
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AikI in the Tisitiiisol romatttic youth, 
Whtit- yeais of eiidteiii bliss are }Vi to 
flow I 

JSiit ni'ii'iiil pl<*awure, wliut art tlipu in 
UalU * - 

Ihe torrent^s smooth uess ere it dash 
beh>vr t 

*" U may be ron«iflcreiI strange, per- 
Iiaps, that neilher SirGriflith nor the 
JaJy had atiy su^junoti oftlieii* attach- 
iriciit. I’Jiel'uIy, iiideod, could not 
have coiircMvcd so horrible an event, 
anil hiir rjli'iiiUh \\ a^ too indolent, and 
too ki;i<!>hcarted to suspect any thing 
a [lout it. IVTrs. Ihirton, on the other 
liaiii!, iKT -iCMu cions, but, like a 
xvisc-iiiii! pitidci.t woman, she con- 
cealed theiiKl:';- ihe present, even from 
AllVcd lihnself. • 

ft wii'i now the .second summer 
filtop Alfred’s return from school, and 
tjiesolicitations \\]jic!i filr Griilitli had 
■ been making' in his belialf to some 
powerful friciid.-i connected with the 
fiulia Hon.se, ha.d been successful ; 
lor he had obtuined for Ids young 
kinsman an excellent aupointment, 
iuiinedialely under the Secretary, to. 
whom Sir Griluth was personalty 
known. Tt was in August, then, that 
Alfred Uurloii ])r<*parcd to leave 
Wales, for London, and much as he 
h.'ul wiblicd to guiti some lumouruble 
eiuploynicnt, the separation from his 
beloved inothcr, and ids no less 
beloved Alice, was an event which he 
contemplated with no very placid 
feelings. Still iJicre was a consolation 
ill the reflection that lie sliould behold 
llic latter iii London during at tc:ist 
four months of the year ; ami the 
honest pride of reKcving Ids mother 
fioiii ilso chui'jie of tnainiuining him 
wa.s another co7..H)lfitory h’lling; for 
^aithoiiLdi Mi'is. jButton's income was 
sufliciuit to (.liable, her to live with 
ctiriillnJ, still Alfred wished much to 
add to tli.it cuinioit, and, at all events, 
to nmder bis own excitious o£'6ome 
benefit/ 

Alfred had many misgivings with 
regard to his lovo for Alice; not that 
. lie doubtiH.! the truth or the iervour.of 
her attachmeiif, bii't she was so far; so 
very far, above him in point both of 
rank lui-i tot tune, that he could not 
hope for a lavoqrablc te.miiuiition 'of 
hj^- His mind was too ho- - 

T^undilc, u;i I hi i principles too firody 
'ibundcrl on virtiie and hone-sty to at- 
tempi any cuierprise, which might be 
fOnliuiy to the v.%hes of Sir Griffith ' 


and his lady, and so he was resound 
to. trust to fortune for a happy reshlt 
to his fervent hopes. • v.- 

Tlie evening be^e his departure, 
Allred bad sought a favourite gicn in 
the wood whif^ separated his mother’s 
'cottage from Dolynriynach, to bid it 
farewell, and to take a l<ist view of a 
spot which had heebmo endeaied to' 
him fur many rc^m. He had given 
it the name of the King Dove’s Glen, 
and it Was heie, under the shade of. 
an old and gnarled oak, that liahad. 
first dared to'telk to Alice of love; - 
aud it was here that they had pledged 
their vows to each other, with no wit- 
nerso?, but the setting smi ami the 
deep blue sky. It was here also that 
he had road whh his beloved many a 
tender tale of ium^ love, and many a 
pathetic story ol disapp ;iuted hopes 
and withered happiness. It was, in 
truth, a beautiful spot, commanding a 
icw of the Snow'cionian Alps in one 
ireetiont ftnd the swelling sea in auo- 
•fher. The antique turrets of Doly- 
'mynach were abo visible among the 
trees in the valley below, and the 
smoke troni the cottage could be seen 
in the still evening, edeending in a 
waving column into tlm silent heaven. 

It was just before sunset that Alfred 
reached the. place, and he was not 
very disagreiably surprised to find 
that the mossy seat under the old oak 
■was already occupied by on^ whose 
image and whose bright love bad 
afforded his mind niucli pleasing con- 
templation in his walk from the cot- ' 
tuge. She lose at hi.s approach, aud . 
the lovers were soon seated side by 
side, in all the delicious happiness of 
true ami youthful aflhetion. It was 
a beautiful evening; and tlie suu, as 
he i^auk bcnciith tiie .western hills, 
shed on tlie trees and rocks around 
them the rich beams of his departing 
Ibe lovers lelt tJie lioly beauty 
of the scene, rendered so interesting to 
them from the painful consciousness 
that many a ihontli might elapse ere 
tliey enjoyed its beauty again. Altrcd, 
too, compared his. own situation to 
lh.^t of the descending luminary. *• I 
go,' .«^-aid he, V leaving you, Alice, as 
diat glorious sun now leaves this lovely 
Scedi*, in all the bright and glowing 
b^uty of the sweet summer. Who 
knows when it returns, but that * 
the wind may have stripped those* 
luxuriant trees of their green lea 
and changed this smiling scene to one' 
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of global sind desbIafioD* May not it 
be so, my beloved ? ** 

a no, no, dear Alfred, say rather 
that he will return \rith runewod rna- 
jealy, to pour life and Joy* over all 
these woods and iriouutains. So luag- 
iiificent a departure cun never foivtel a 
sad and gloomy lelurii.’* Slu smiled 
as she pressed his hand, and lie im- 
jyi^sed a sweet kiss' on her forehead. 
•• Alice,’’ Alfh'd continued, after a 
short pause, « 1 am ^irig to leave yon, 
for.. the first lime since 1 have been 
blest with your uHectioii,' I know you 
love me, dtarest, that I can never 
doubt; but will not father’s stenme^s 
and iiiolijcr’s persuattion have .^ome 
influence over that gentle heart? You 
are the child, the only child, Alice, of 
rich and bigh-botn parents, and I am 
the son ot a poor and widowed mo- 
ther 3 and how can such a son hope 
to be united to tlie wealthy house of 
Denbigh? Alas? niy beloved, those 
winning virtues are reserved for some 
greater and riehcT man than Alfred 
Burton .” — ** Alfred, dear Alfred ! why 
will you despond thus ? Are not tlic 
virtues and love of Alfred Jlurton 
worthy of the liand of the most 
wealthy and hieh>boin maiden in the 
country ? A father’s commands, and 
a dear mother’s M'i>h, are in truth 
liard to <’Oiitciid with ; but think you 
that my fond pan uts will sarrillco the 
liappinchs of their beloved child? 
Oh, no, no ! T will tell tliem how we 
love each other, and how* we have 
often plighted our vows under tlie 
blue 'sky and bright sun; and we shall 
be happy.* If you leave us thus sr:i4 
and desponding, the parting will be 
doubly painful.” — « £ ieel all this, and 
most of all tlo I feel your love for me, 
dear Alice ; but 1 feel also :i sad mis- 
giving as to my future [joace. But 
/ w'ilf try tQ shake it olt^ and be chter- 
ful to-night, that your fair brow, niy 
beloved, may not be clouded. T^e 
dew begins to fall, and we had belter 
seek the house.” So saying the lovers 
walked arm in' arm to Dolv'mynach. 

It was arranged that Alfred should 
sleep at Dolymynach tiiat nicht and 
ride from thence the next morning 
to Bangor, to nicet the mail, which 
would convey him directly into X*oii- 
tlon, where Sir Griffith’s agent had 
en^ged lodgings for him m the 
neighbourhood of Russell Sdu&re. 
As it was necessary that he should 
leave Dolyinynach at an early hour. 
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he rose with the sun, and sought the 
• breaktast parlour. His mother, who 
bad also passed tlm night at Doly- 
' mynach,was there before him, and so 
also was Sir Griflitli and Alicc—to 
Alfred’s delight and surprise. Alice 
was habited in her riding dress, upd 
she answered his„look of wonder- 
ment with u sweet smile, and said, 
**^you surely did Hot imagine that f 
should |);i , with my playfellow, with 
the intlilfcreuce of. a common ac- 

a uaintancc. I must sec 30 U safe in 
1 C mail, and then shall leave you 
to your own guiilaiicc.” “ Then you 
go with me to Bangor?” If it be 
your pleasure, sweet Sir.” ‘‘ A/>/ 
pleubiire, Alice ! this is indeed a plea- 
sure I did not expect.” “ 'J'hcn, I 
presume, it is the more welcome — but 
come, we have no time to lose, and' 
see your dear molhcr has poured out 
your tea these ten miuutcs.” 

The ceremony of breakfasting was 
' speedily at an end. Alfred was too 
sick at heart to eat, and afeer hastily 
swallowing a cup of coilcc, he ordered 
the horses, Althougli Mrs. Burton 
had made up her mind to part cheer- 
fully with her son, she found her 
resolution faulter, now that the mo- 
ment had arrived, and with all a 
mother’s fond solicitude, she could 
not refrain tears as she gave him her 
parting blessing. &>ir Griffith shook 
him warmly by the hand, and slyly 
slipped into it a bank note of some 
value, accompanying the gift with 
the grasp of sincere iViendshi{i, and a 
look which imposed silence upon the 
gratelUl Alfred. He had already re- 
ceived from the lady a. similar token 
of rq^ard and kindness; and with a 
heart lull of respect and gratitiufe to 
ills kind friends, he mounted his horse 
and rode on by the side of Alice. 

It was one of those brilliant morn- 
ings at the beginning of August, 
which illuminated the earth with all'' 
the brightness of the summer, and in-, 
fused into the Jicart of man the liuoy-' 
ant feeling of joy and* cheerfulness. 
Alfred and his sweet companion felt 
its influence, and Alice could not 
help alluding to the gloomy appre- 
ticnsions which Alfred had indulged 
ut , the previous evening. " Did not 
1 -tell you,” she* said, ** tlmt the Sun 
would rise in renovatt^ glbry? See, 
how brightly he sliiiies' oii tlic rugged 
heights' of Snowdon.” • As the dis- 
tance from Dolymynach *to Bangor 
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'tviBs bard^ seven miles, they reached 
that ctly m rather more than on hour^ 
and neither of them was sorry When 
it was found that the mail had nptyet 
arrived. But they had not been long 
seated in the inn, before the guard's 
horn announced the approach of the 
vehicle^ which peseatly drove up to 
the door in the usual, rapid and 
skilful style ; but as the horses 
to be changed, the lovers had still a 
short respite. But this soon elapsed, 
and the servants which had accom- 
panied tliem from Dolyinynach, came 
to announce that all was ready. 
Alice changed colour, but soon, re- 
jjained her composure; and Alfred 
felt an oppression at his heart, which 
did not so speedily subside. “.Alice, 
dear Alice, farewell,*' he murmured, 
as he clasped the lovely girl in his 
arms, and kissed away a tear, tlmt irt 
spite of her assumed gaiety, was steal- 
ing down her cheek. “ God bless 
you, my beloved — think sometimes of 
me in my absence;’* and, with an 
effort he gently disengaged himself 
from his blushing burthen, and led 
her towards the door. The next 
moment he was on his way to Lon- 
don, and becoming every instant 
farther and farther removed from all 
that were dear to him. 

It was some time before Alfred Bur- 
ton became sufficient^ accustomed 
to London, to feel at all reconciled 
to the change which he had expe- 
rienced by his removal from the 
green woods and pathless hills of 
Caernarvon^ire.. He had fortunately 
received froth Sir Griffith several 
letters of introduction to some of the 
baronet’s wealthy friends; and he 
found that he had soon a tolerable 
circle of acquaintance, where be, at 
first, was perfectly unknowing and 
unknown. It is tr.ue^ tlmt he Jhad 
seen some of the familia io wliom he 
#88 introduced at Dolyinynach, and 
this strengtheded his introduction, 
but it was not till alter a considerable 
period^d elapsed, that he could feel 
comi^able jin the great 
The time soon drdw near whf^'be 
might expect Alice and ihe frundy ftt 
town, and he looked lof^ard to tfaai 
^ent^ with tlic uiilxioSt delight and 
iin|>atilBnce^ Alice had becto veiy 
li^ht in nei* . coltcspondeifce, and 
every letter breathed the most, nfdeht 
and confidSillg affbetion^ Hbat length 
receded the happy ^titfiX^ df their 


>pprohcbing arrival ; and long before 
the hour at which they were esmcted, 
did he repair to Cavendish Square, 
that he might be the first to welcome 
them. It was a cold and gloomy 
morning in February, but that did not 
pi^vent him from sitting at the open 
window ill the drawing-room, strain- 
ing his eyei by watching for the ap- 
pearance of the cavalcade. He Vied 
to read, and there was a very choice 
selecdion of bo^s ip the adjoining 
room-^bttt in vmn. He took up a 
flute whicii lay on the piano, and 
endeavoured to play over the simple 
air, “Llwyn on,’’ which Alice had 
often sung in the still summer even- 
ing, as they sat beneath the old oak 
in the Ring-dove’s Glen. But be 
could accomplish no more than 
the first part, so restless and impa- 
tient was he to behold them all. 
Narrowly and eagerly did he scru- 
tinize every thing in the shape of a 
carriage which came within his view ; 
and his heart beat audibly when the 
heavy sound of a travelling carriage 
at last reached his ear. He stopped 
pnly to catch a glimpse of the portly 
figure of old Lewis, the coaenman, 
upon whose rubicund - countenance 
the light of the carriage lamps was 
reflected in tenfold lustre, when lie 
rushed into the hall, to communicate 
to tlic porter the glad tidings of their 
approach. The carriage drew tip. 
and first came forth the lady, and 
then Alice. Alfred saw no one elsc^ 
but pressing the hand of his beloved, 
felt oiice more that he was happy, 
luicl that Alice shared hb happiness. 

* * # * 

“ But you will not blame me, Al- 
fred. Heaven knows, this grand and 
noble alliance is not of my own seek- 
ing; and I feci that 1 can never love, 
aal ought to love, the man to whom 
l.ahi about to yidd my hand. But 
it is my mother^} command, and my 
father’s w»h, find .henceforth, we 
must be as strangers one to another. 

I will.; not ask you to forget me, or 
Iffy love, Alfred ; tbr 1 feel that you 
ean do oeitfaer: bi# tlm wretched wife 
of the Bhfl df Wi- — can never look 
upon yj^ig^ es the object of? her 
and there would be 
danger ^ ^|gardmg you even as a 
friendij^^ M^^'mother, who is much In- 
cens^ 'at oifr afrachment, has tom- 
ntanded me to* reject every iemetn- 
branfce .of you from my mind, and to 
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return to ^ou all the fond tokens of 
your affection. The first 1 can never 
obey, but the litter I wilt regard, 
keeping onlj^ for your sake the lupket 
which contains your hair ; and surely 
I shall not be censured for this. Nor^ 
will the most rigid blame me for 
begging of you to keep one ring in 
remembrance of one, whosfe destiny 
is so miserable. Gk>d bless you, Al- 
fred* end may you be happier than 
the tiQfi>rtQnate Alice,” 

Alfred had been ilready apprised 
of the fate of Alice Denby, and hod 
borne the vituperations' which her 
haughty mother had thought proper 
to heap upon him without a murmur, 
or a reply. We was quite convinced 
of Alice’s undiminished nffcctiou, and 
had determined upon the mode of 
conduct which he should now pursue^ 
He resolved to leave England on the 
first favourable opportunity ; for now 
that his hopes were crushed and hU 
happiness withered, he cared not 
whither he went ; and it was better, 
he thoiighr, both for Alice’s sake and 
his own, that he should place hiin.self 
Iieyoiid the possibility of meeting her 
in society, ami of witnessing her un- 
happiness, without thp power of avert- 
ing it. 

Alice was , married in the autumn, 
and spent the honey-moon at Doly- 
niyiiach. Alfred continued his ser- 
vices at the India-house, with me- 
chanical .regularity, and the winter 
came on. The sneiety into which he 
had been introduced by the Denbys 
was of the first rank, and although hc^ 
had ceased to visit at Sir Griffith’s^ 
own house, he was still invited to the' 
routs and parties of the barouet^s 
acquaintance. It had been his anx> 
ions wish to leave England before the 
winter had commenced, but this was 
impracticable ; and it was not till tjie 
end of February that he obtained an 
appointment of gi«at trust and emo- 
lument in the civil .service of the 
company, at CalcuttH 

Hitherto he had been so foijtunate 
as not' to meet Alice in any of the 
arties where he had been, for she 
ad been spending, the Cbritf mas at 
the EaH’s pHnedy /seat, near Win- 
chester,, anci had not yet joined the 
gidify throng of a London . season. 

her.. About three weeks be^fe h» 
departure, he received a card for an 
Home” of Lady Penruddock, 
and on the day appointed he went. 


De^hy, 

The invitation w|tt. height* (remcm^ 
ber, readl^* it wat some twenty or 
more years agoO but it was nearly ten. 
befor«t ^nover Square; 

and entered, the superb suit of 
rooms amidst a bustling crowd of 
and fluttering butterflies Haidng 
paid his complimei^ to LadaV]^-. 
ruddock, he sotfght^ bA 
where jbhere was music, and-Bea&ng 
himtelf on a sofa,, entered into cour- 
versation wiui ayonxig man whom he ^ 
had recently - Tn& at a dinner-party.r' 
Their, conversation turned upon, tlie ■ 
company *and there were some of 
England’s fairest flowers present— 
criticising their nppetirauce as tli^y- 
passed in review lieforo tiicni. A 
lovely sisseqiblage of young and high- 
borti maidens stood by the piano at 
Urn end of the room, listening to a 
stmpliony of Haydn, (Mozart, Hossini, 
and Weber, were not known, in those 
days,} which two ladies were fflayhtg, 
accompanied by a flute and violin. 
The performance ended --one of the 
gentlemen who had been playing, 
said to a lady who stood by him,' 
“ Now Lady W— — , you wilffavour 
us with your song, perhaps; your 
respite has quite transpired.” Alfred 
instinctively started from his BCat, 
but the next moment he sank farther 
into the corner of the sofa, where he 
was sitting, and leaning ^his head for- 
cibly on his hand, prepared to listen 
to a voice, every cadence of which 
thrilled throngH his bruin. Alice 
seated herself at a harji which stood 
by, and running her fingers lightly, 
and, Alfred thought, mournfully over 
the strings, sang to a plaintive air 
the fiillowing beautiful lines : — 

.SONtJ. 

it be ? tliiMi fiircwelj. ! 

Thou, whom my womnnN hnii t rherish«‘'l 
so lung, 

Fqrewell, nod bo this song 
The last wherein 1 say, ‘ I lovcjil tljee 
well.” 

Oh ! if in after years 

Tbn tale that -I nm deuil shall touch tby 
‘ heart, ' 

Bid not the pain depart. 

But shed over my grave a few snJ tears. 

Farewell again^-^ind yet . 

Must it, indeed,' bo so ? and on this shore, 
Sl^ll you aixl,l no more 
^dgethor the suu of fiio summer set, ? 
I,'Oa my.biCr willlay . ' 

Ms ih frozen beauty pale and wan, 
Ufartyx of Iqvo to niun, 

Anddike a broken flower genUy decay. 
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Music had often affect^ Alfred ; but 
never as it aftbeted him now. 11c 
closed his eyes forcibly, and as the 
soft; strain fell upon his ear, brighter 
and happier scenes" rose in review 
before liim. His old haunts in the 
'green woods, and on the sunny hills, 
about Dolymynach, were glowing in 
all their sumnici*' beauty, and he 
almost felt the soft brcalHing of his 
beloved, as she sat beside him in the. 
King-dove’s Glen; and he was lost 
* to the bustle of the gay crowd around 
hill). Alfred taught that he had 
sufficiently subdued his passion to 
meet unmoved its early and only 
object; and he Imagined that grief 
had so far blunted his' feelings, 
as to render him in great measiu’e 
callous to a renewal of sufiering. 
But he knew not — to its fullest extent 
•—the infirmity of the heart — he knew 
not its trembling weakness — ^its ten- 
der disposition to revive, in all their 
bitterness, the sorrow with which it 
may have hceii pierced. . Resolution, 
andahsolutc firnuiess, iha)*, in truth, 
do much, and even light up the brow 
with the ** wreathed smiles” of ap- 
parent joy. The mourner may laugh 
too,-— 

bui ’fniib! lie is not Ir- hi of 

heart : 

And he, who ino-t inisrorlr.ncs^ sc uago 
liiifb Jell, 

Will tell yi»H laughter is the cliihi of — 
Misery.” 

It will be long, ' however, very long, 
before the poignant sorrows of 
wounded afiecdon totally lose their 
sting. Some trivial circumstance is 
constantly occurring to push the barb 
deeper and deeper into the lacerated 
heart; til} habituated to the pain, it 
eventually shriuhs not from the inflic- 
tion. 

** Ever find iinon Of griefs sulidaed 
. .There eomes iir token, liktf a 'scorpion’s 
sling, • 

- Scarce* seen, hut with frrsh hllteruess 
imbued; 

And slight withal may be^^'^hiugs 
which bring 

Back on the heart the weight- which it 
would fling • 

■ ‘As-idf* for ever : it may he.a sonnd> — ^ 
*A tone of music, -^summer's 
vjspviwg,-^. 

‘' A;, flower, wind,— tko ocean,— 

. " ” which shall MicMiUl, 

Slrikmc th« ideciric clioiii wherewith wc 
arc darkly hoand. 


And how, and why, we know not, nor 
^ can traoj 

Home to its clbutl, this lightuiug of tlie 
mind. 

Blit 'feci the sliock renewed; oor can 
eft' ice 

The blight a ml blaidtruiii 'i: which it 
leaves bc-lnnd, 

Which out of things familar, unde- 
slgu^ • 

When Ickat we dream of sqch, calls up 

' to view, . ; , V' 

The spectres,' whom no exorcism can 
hindt.. * : 

The c(^,— the changed, pcrcbance the 
dcad-^ariew, 

The mourn’d,' -the loveil. the lost— too 
many! yet how fowl” 

Alfred was roused from his reverie 
by his young acquaintance, who ex- 
claimed, as the lovely. Countess con- 
cluded her song, By heaven. Burton ! 

what an angelic creature T^ady W 

is ! Did you liear that song?” “Dirf 
I hear that song?** mechanically re- 
peated Alfred, laying a strong cm- 
* phasis upon the “ wherfi, think 
you, have been my ears ? But it is not 
the first time I have heard it.” “ O, 
then you know the Countess ?** " I 
hare some slight knowledge of Lndy 
W and Allred smiled bitterly 

a's he spoke the words. His volatile 
companion rejoined, “ Egad ! I re- 
member now; old Poppleton told 
me you foririerly liveil i/i the family, 
or n^A the family, or something, -and 
that you were near neighbours iu 
Taflyland. Come, you must intro- 
duce me to this WeKh divinity.” And 
before Alfred could remonstrate-r- 
if he had wished to do so — he found 
himself, with his companion, in one 
of the larger rooms, in the midst of 
the company. His eye wandered 
rapidly over the room, but the 
wdl-kngwn figure of Alice Dcnby 
no where poet his gaze. Disengaging 
hiniHself .aiid ‘his companion from the 
crowd, they sought ; another apart- ' 
tnent, not so crowed .as the Jast, and 

.at one end sat th^ountess of W , 

in conversation with an elderly lady. 
Alfred’s heart heat violentipr aA he 
' approached to introduce his friend, 
and he fait, the blood rushing |wiftly 
to his tediples. 'The Countess rose 
'and held but her hand to him. ** It 
is a long while since we have seen 
you, Mff Burtqri^ I hear you are 
about ^fjjo leave Khgland.” Yptor 
Ladysiiip has bbard right my depar- 
ture is fixed for next Tuesday “ In- 
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4 eedl to soon to eerjf toon.’* A 
fll{ght drawidl^ of the breotfa, with 
s gentle compression of the under-lip« 
was the on]> symptom which evinced 
the uneasiness Alice ex[>erienced at 
these tidings bhe iminediately re- 
gained her constrained composure^ 
Sndt feelhig for their mutual situation, 
M^ich wi )8 upon the poxpt Of becom- 
liptg very embarrassing, she, with all 
n Oman’s ingenious readmes^ toil- 
eted Alfied to eCcort the lady, with 
ediom she had been eonteising, home. 
** It IS too far tor you to go by youi 
self, my dear Lady Wentworth,” said 
Alice, IS the old Imly is as objecting 
to the trouble it would give Alh td, 
** and 1 am sure Mr Burton mil line 
great pleasure in attending \ou” 
Alfred, glad to escapg^yc 6 unwilling 
to leave — ^perhaps for evci^ his still 
loved Alice, iminediatcFy gave aiMc 
tiona for Lady Wentworth’s curiagc, 
and then returned to liis charge 
Alice was btill with hci, and as she 
placed her hand in Alfred’s, he felt it 
tremble. He grasped it gently, and 
whispermg his sonowful adieu, left 
her to shine supreme m loscliness 
amid the glittciing throng of iashimi,< 
while be pursued m loneliness and 
gloom his weary way to the shoics of 
Ind 

The eventful Tuesdiy cime, aud 
he left London foi Poitsinouth, theie 
to cmbaik on hoard the coinp&uj’s 
ship. Hoik, toi Caleutta 11 c knew 
that be had seen Alice loi the last 
tune, and be Iclc almost careless as 
to his futuie destiny- But love for 
his dear mothei, who had synipathi/ed 
in all hi 9 afilietion, still cvcited him 
to exertion , and he losolved to beai 
up against his fate, and to cast away 
the sorrows of his earlier existence, 
so he quitted the shoies of his native 
land, excBuming, with the poet.-— 

** Be hiisb*d,ito daik'spirlt, /oi wisdom 
condemns. 

When tne faint and the f*ebIo de- 
plore, 

Be strong ns the rock of the ocean, 
that stems 

A tboasand waves 09 the shore. 

Ihrougbtbe penis of dumce, and the 
scowl ofdisdtin 

May thy front be nnalter’d, th> 
coprage elate , — 

Yea, even im Mjmb 1 haire wor- 
shipp din vain, 

Shall awake not the sigh of deen sor- 
row again — 

To bear » to conquer our fiite 

F M M^reh^ 1825 ^ 


minted much 
with tfie ^Blsh, and partiemaUd m 
thettr^tuetoniary festivals and nieny 
mootings, the mirthful frolics of All 
Samti^ JCvemust be a source of pleas- 
ing icmembronce Among the ae- 
cludcd hilU of Nmth WMes pspe- 
ciilh, much glcfe and gladsoDheness 
prevail^ on this momentous evening, 
which I ' universal holiday , —and iQl 
labour bung tolfieiidcd, the oldai&d 
the \otiiit^, i.he rich and the poor, the 
gia\e and the gay, mingle together in 
onejoous and rc|oicing luultitmh. 
1 he usual pistoiol festivities uem- 
dulc< d in to their iullcst extent, — iiid 
a pc c uli ir interest is imp 11 tod to All- 
Hollow Lve, bv the institution of 
certain formidable teren onus— ^tbe 
rigidly pious i ill them ci ifts and 
snatesof tliccsil one) b> which llic 
fitc of minv i foiwai 1 and pilpi- 
tUin^ damsel is f 1 ctoid, and tiie dt 
tm\ of many 111 ainbilious and hold- 
bciited swam miLiiiudy piogiius 
ticated 

Pile lull of Its old and icveied 
flJC id, the Squiic of (* — - (w* o 
was to the day of his deith, a^»ici* 
sticivlcr for the pu cnitioii of old 
cu (oiiis, lequcsting with Ins h*t 
\ Olds tobi cained t > the ^,1 ive 111 th( 
old Welsh St) li on i bicr, siippoiteJ 
bv foul of his ncaiest kii)'*mei, 
pu uittd a novel and putuicsqiu 
scene 01 these oec isious, ind m inv 
an uiKioiis heart did it coiit iin At 
Ohecndv\LU uivtisini ch cvoiuliovs 
(mv clf aniou the i riinl "i) ci^cily 
coiVuidiii with piniom I ai ai^ an 1 
wateiiii ' moiitlis, for apples, Imiiw, 
fiom the celling by a atiin^,and to bi 
obtained only by dcxteiitv of tooth — 
and happy was he who ^ >C the fii t 
bite * In mother place w is a large 
tub, half-filled with cold s lUi, at the 
bottom of wbieh wer^ sundiv shil 
hngsand sixpences, the j/roperty ot 
any one who w at sufficiently amphi- 
bious to take the in out with liis mouth, 
and a frne souree of raciiinicnt it wa^ 
to witness the puff mg and incfhc i- 
clous efibrts of many a luckless ad- 
venturer On a table 011 one side 
were ranged thice wooden bowls in 
one was clean water, in another dirty 
water, and in the third nothing. Now 
these were rescived eiftclusixcly for 
those adventuious meidenb, who were 
bold enough to try the charm of this 
sunple 9C) phomgncy Being earef ell^ 
blindfolded, th^ v a|)proached the 
2 xV 
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bowls» *ind, at a venture, dipped then 
hand in one ot them. If by good luck 
thtf elf in w itrr lecfived the toueh, 
well iiid li ijijiih VI ( elded would the 
dniiisc 1 spi ( di V h« If> on the of het 
hand, the cmpt> bowl w*is meddled 
with, no 111 1 ri i^c would ensue foi 
at Irast a >< n , for, as it Ins been 
wisfdv r< in liked — that he (or she) 
who lisps at nothing — e in nothing 
bate, oi .is I t.i si} 5 - 

< \o li 1 a ( tiif 111 iiolliin * 

But woisc than all— il the diit 3 
w (tci lx distuibed— 

W Iwol iioiiHiidcn lu 
i a ( r Icti 1 iir wiUh 

ilthough in this case m iiiiaje is out 
oi the question After this canictht 
buniiiit; of the niitsi A bd oi lis 
was named to each piiticiil ir nut, as 
it was placed in the fiu , ind, accuid- 
ingly as t 1 u> bin lu d qiiif tlv ther, 
OI Btaitcd fioiu Ixsidi one iiiothci, 
the com sc jn<l issue of the courtship 
betweiii the s«iid I d and liss wcie 
picdietcd — As in^ht hate been t\- 
pc cted 

*' S< nil kii 11 I eontlii , s il b\ siU , 
Viil b n I 10^1 flu 1 ttiiiilt 

Some 1 iiu 1i h wiih «tij<s |iri I , 
iiid jurii| ( J ouL i 11 e the c In nl> 

Jlifse w tie goner illy the kitrhfii 
pastimes, oi which the sen uits uid 
iicighboiiiin^ pc ismtiv paitook, nid 
of whiih oui kind host and liis 
equally kind spouse , with then visitois, 
wcic only sptctiloi the ptiloiu* 
guests w c 1 e ti ea^cd with fi olic s inoi e 
refilled, but pcibaps, not half bO de 
lightfiil. One eventiul ceremony do 
1 well leinembei ; but it w is a cere 
nionv at which the \ounq only weie 
to oflici ite A dish of niaslicd pars 
nips, siiflu icntU 1 irgc to allow c ch 
to hive a piitun, wis iniiiiibly 
SCI \ ed up at siipni i In thio clisli was 
secrctlv eoncfj^d, by .the ciinniig 
eontiiv I lei of the cook, the wedding 
ling of the hostess , and the pars ups 
wet e lit i])c d to the \oiing iblk«, ni tie 
and f^ale, iiidiicrui indtely« St a 


given signal we began to searcti for 
the ring, and the happy individual to 
whose lot It fell, was to taice pre« 
eefience of us all in blissful wedlock. 
Many vcais have now gone b> since 
•»-WJth all the I 1 U 03 lut hilaiity of 
yoeth, I paitook of th^sc nliithful 
festivities , but although I have siuto 
tmn^Vd freely in the toil and bustle 
of the woild, I have not foigottgn 
those ddv« of lialr>oi) happmess. 
Theie arc times, when the days 
of our youth come back to us, in all 
then |>t istinc vividness . long \ cai^ of 
care ind sorrow aic forgotten, indwe 
ate oiK( moic aniong om n iti\c hills 
md bowits, iMiltinf, m ill tin redo 
Ic m e ol j oiithfiil h ippincss — 

1 lx (loiiiU til iiiiiitl ocr, with 
tuld't U)l UjUi 

rhe 1 1 m, ill r mine of ihi oul, 
di*-! ( rs , 

Likf IC bei sjumilx 1 « 1 Peiie 
hcl 11 1 

Ofii lo}tsli \ sioii'i inl lumuitc 
dll im , 

1 ike I m 1 L ipi s pi tine I on 1 qnu t 
lake 

Oh * loiith, nuked, is the '>casoii 
of JOY I Andwio has not earned 
* back his thout^hts w itli delight to tint 
peiiod, wlu n all uound him was fan 
and iiiiioecnt, and beautiful- when 
the tender solicitude oi i Icnm ; mo 
thii soothed all his lufintik soirows, 
and snub d in delighted piidc upon 
hii hopeful Ind happ> child, when 
tie cues ot the woild had not 3 c t 
ov Cl shadowed his blow with mcHn- 
ebol}, nor its stern lessons tinctuicd 
Ills mind and manncis with distiust 
These an d lys not n adily foiguttc n , 
and th^n umnuhi inic comes link 
to us, amidst the tui moils of this busy 
woild, like a blight sun-bciin 1 1 a 
wiutr^ skv,orlikc a pie ant bicc/c 
in the sultiy cliys of siimmci ' But 
this is a di^icssion, ioi wl ich 1 ciavc 
the readti's p irdon.* * 

It was on a fistivql siinilir to tli it 
which we hn\e thus summarily de- 
SCI ibed, that the inhabitants of a moun- 
tainous district, extending along the 


* In eti I u( nf n g the c^Omomes of All Si iiN* that Ot krntUiog bonfires, 
(cal I lu \\ Isb fofftfriAi,} should aot 1 e on iitu* Tbi se hies, thf^ rcUi * j piubi- 
Ilk , ni soiiif Pu Uciil Ciis om, bav* a very gi nxi and linuo«sUig edCet, aVtJren bro id 
, btekri ip ' 11 iWies ASi < ud the d irk hi iit n, end illiiniint^l luck, wood, an 1 vallej , w Jh 
ciMdt red ind glowing light I hue ^tQOll ot iddrwiudbt npoh an cnnuoACDp and 
heb *ld \ siicresMon nf these bonfires, exteolmg I 0 an immense di^tinca a long the blits, 
and shiflijjg thsqu h the tbick darkness, like some unhallowed meteors, or like the 
w i ch-fires of an qpeamped sini} 
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seashore between Barmouth anti wealth taoA niuniiltence. I 

Harlech, in Mi^ionethiJiire, hadas^eni- b ive ftfard U baid, that tlic fir^t sum. 
bM It the ho&pitable mmbionofa lucr mewa& in l^enoneth&hirc. die 
Lad} , w ho, nnkiiou in^ mil unknow n, iigidty aecludcd beneli iii the grounds 

had about t'lrte iciis bctoic, taken imthraately runti^uoub to the house, 
up her residtiK ( inioii^t the in Such diirtn^ the sojoui ning of a family oi 
ot ray itadcib as hue been at Bar* hi4;h rank at Biriiiouth But since 
mouth, nnut have p'lssed the house thittime, 6liehadgIaddeu«dwUh hei 
ittany times, m then ndea oi rambles picbcntc the lUg^c nook of ,lD4ny a 
along the fim beich of that 1 ittlcpoi t , cottat,i , and iiiimcd into the peasant’s 
It IS oil I V ihout tom iiiiley fioiii heart rh^ fcclmi^ olilcH^luaiidya- 
tha lown,in i dijlon the ii^htaayoii titmk nlic ddighttd, also, toaee 
go alon<^ the smds, and its chiimie\s the peoph ibout lu i h ippy and cxin- 
cani be seen from the sei«stde tented, and on the thue grcit ios- 
Heic, ihtn, dwelt a Lads, who, in tt ^ tivaK of tlie > ear-— name ly All baints* 
pi mu nflifc*^for she had not yet Lvi, Chiistmai, and New ^ tai’sl>i>, 
immheied thuty years -hid \olun- her house svas a hoi ^e ot h stmt} uid 
taidv secluded liersilt fioin sucietv rijocmg 

to iiijoy that pence whu h tin woild It w is, as we 1 -we sud, upon tlie 
cinnot ^i\f. Ihosc who ha 1 seen hist ot the « h stiials, thit, with her 

hei in liti occasional walks am the iceastoiiKil Ici olnui, t’l kind 
lulls oi l)\ the scisidt sp>Keofh*i I idy I d Ulid h(» hill with pea- 

Bs otu whose iH ui^ w is shided by santii , id she milcd as she ic- 

a mLluichol> wliith Im* lo t all its t iidul tin ii Iu| j v honest f it , ind 

• iLlumnu, aid now 1 1 > upon i>er itetni I thin nnp’t, hot waiiii- 

JoitU coiintdiui c, like a solt, un- hcaiud ukiosi d niei ts J he day 

shidowtl niuonlijit, OI like one of hid been imu u iliy wind} indto- 

thostf in tiidv (Itudswh ihweocca- w uds esenm , tin sk\ Ixi mu ovei- 

sion lili «Le lufoii tiu hit ht sun in c ist,wltUc\t r\ u I tiio* aiisin; sloim 

summer She w i» wc ihh>, nd had An old ‘•hrpiui I, iipoi ihosf head 

cMtliiilk move 1 111 a coiutl> j heic , tht sun shnu mil tempi st h d f dlcn 

but her } oiing lu u t h id been piei c eik 1 >i iieai 1) foiii seore \ < ai s, re m ii kod, 
by borrow, which, like a woundc 1 s he looked upon the i ame ol the 
dove, she sought to eoneeal fiom the bom he which he hid k luliid ind 
woild by I seclusion niiud**! the wliiib, is tlie wind blew il ilu iit, 
mount UM solitudeNul Ml 1 lone tlishuc w is foiced down so is utiiiili to 

Hu only cun panion w IS incldcilv *Muktlu eaith,”— Mi it it would le 

lady, who constantly leiunipuucdliei soic ii^ht tor the s dois* iml iluy 
in hei \is ts to the lottves of the *woiild bo the wisest vho tmjk shcltci, 
pool piisints to whom she adini- when they iiw the menu lul dining 
mstereil those mccsbuiea md com- lict iioiks ashoiu* But b hough the 
fort , which till 11 i)o\ ei tv pi ecluded wind cncrcasc il to 4 pei feet hui i u me, 

them from pi ( ciiung. 'Jhey always nr tiling ocemied to mar the simple 
spoke of the kind [ d}, (DdynJi ran tli which leietied within the ni in- 
Fiit/tttr/tf ) as th(} called her, as of sioo, till a heavy, bpofiimg noise was 
<in an ^c I , and wt rc not the less gia- beaid, f oming tn i dlie< tioii Itom the 
tified with, mil proud of, then be sei, mil using fir iboyt the sou^ hin«, of 
iicluti*ess and her elderly companion, the stioiig noitiiwist wind, which' 
bee luse they could speak to tht-m m h'ul increased to biich violence It 
then own 1 ingiiage eause 1 an inst i itaneoiis silence, and, 

hurrow-strieken, howevci, as the upon its u pint on, one oi two of die 
fau leclusc was, ^he was neither {^eisants went out to asecitmn moic 
moiose nor gloomy, bhe did nqt, it distinctly its cause an ' Louise. They 
lb true, com t the society of the ritiinu.«l y»ith the tad tidings, that it 
iieighboiiimg gentiy, iwr did she came fioiii avebscl wbieli wts filing 
make apy Obtentatioub dibpla} ofiier signalt of distress at sea, and which, 


* The white fonniitig wates ire called the bhrip of the Metmald, the nmtb wnve^ 

het ram. The Welbh have i lotber Provera coooeming ber^ *^TaJm the Mtinihid b 
aditci, ohd bhie ih}M if,» 
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CIS far they could moke out, 
appearedf to be endeavouring make 
for the Bars. Hie noble heart of the 

» feU but one impulse — and Upon 
inipnlbc did she instandj^^t. 
Bvery tning uos put in requisition 
which could tend to the relief or suc- 
cour 6f the suATcrers. A strong body 
ot men went down to the bench with^ 
torches, ropc<i, &r. fbr the purpose of 
affording cv PI 3 relief in their powei^ 
while thc'jLndy superintended the 
l>reparatJons in the house — ^which, 
with tho ready assistance of the pea- 
sants wives and daughters, was speed- 
ily illuminated from the floor to 
tlic I oof. f ircft w*ere kindled in every 
room, and every necessary arrange- 
ment made for the reception of the 
ship-wrecked snilois, provided they 
were fortunate enough to land. 

The night was as dark as pitch, 
but aa> occasional gleam of lightning, 
unaccompanied hy thunder, illuminrcl 
for an instant the thick darkness. 
This, remarkable as it was, was not 
a very unusual occurrence, paiticu- 
larly in windy weather. The scene, 
if it had been possible to dii cst one's 
self of the idea of danger, would have 
been nowci fully Interesting. As it 
wns^ there was a wild magnificcurG 
in it, which, to those unaccustomed 
to such spectacles, wouhl ha\c con- 
veyed to their minds a grand and 
terrific miprcsston of the powerof 
HtM, ** who rides the whiil-wind and 
directs the storm.” The incessant 
roaring of the breakers, as *tlicy* 
foamed 111 bursting fierceness on 
the saiidh-^anct tb^ shouting of the 
men, mingled eoUsiitently enough 
witli the hoarse noise of the night- 
wind, and with tho clamorous 
sereamiug of the birds, which had 
been distill bed from their rootting 
In tho rocks. Through all this dis- 
cord and uproar, the heavy report 
of the ship’s guns still reached the 
strand, and gain^ the peasants the 
satisEiction of knowing that the 
sailors were unremitting in their ^ 
efforts. The darkness seemed ^ to 
increase, and was only relieydd'’l^ 
the far-distant flash of theyessers 
Ipuis, or the brilliant,* but momen- 
tary lightning, and the ibful glare 
of the torches on the. beach, which 
i|ca»t a strsng'i and uncertain light upon 
^the Bilrroundiiiljl persons, and upon 
the tali bcedidg cliffs, which hung 
over them. Tim sound of the guni * 


became nearer and nearer ; aad*^ce 
or twice two or three of the men 
thought they could see^ in the rapid ; 
glare of the lightnings the hull of 
the gallant vessel, and discern the 
men upon her deck. This encoii- 
th(»e on the beach to coup 
tiniirff their ^signahi^ which they had 
now aiigmeiit^ by lighting beacop^ 
fires along tpe snore; and having 
been joined hy uime exp 
and hardy fishermen irom ! 
they stood prepared in the 
ho^ of savmg tho sufferers. 
hope was strengthened, when they 
found that the. vessel had become 
somewhat more manageable ; for 
they saw, that instead of atteinnt- 
ing to lull within the* Bar, me , 
now made for the spot where the 
fires were burning. She at length 
came so near, that tLv'^* voices of 
the smlors could be distinctly heard^ 
and she herself more perfectly seen. 
She was a large merchant vessel, and 
had been mui^ shattered, for all her 
masts were gone, and she rode a 
mere bull upon the waves. There 
was a short cessation of her signals - 
and the next flash of lightning dis- 
covered a boat, crowded with human 
beings, struggling with the fierce sea, 
and riding mountains-high upon the 
wild waves. It came so near, that 
the light of a newly kindled fire d|t- 
played the countenances of somje 
of the men — and the next moment, 
a tremendous wavd broke over it, and 
engulphed Its crew in the boiliiig 
sea. Fortunately, however, they were 
so near the shores that, by riie assist- 
ance of their preservers they were 
landed ; but seversd were so ex- 
hausted* that they sank lifeless on the 
sand. By prompt and active mea- 
sures,' however, they were all — and 
there were about thirty of them-^ 
safely housed under the roof of the 
kiud Lady, who had the > satisfac- 
tion of finding her belkevomt exei- 
tlons amply repaid by the even- 
tual recovery o(*the rescued ma- 
riners. 

Among thote who were saved 
trom theb^^ was a gentleman who 
had the appearance x!f b pateenger. 
He was about thirty years of age,, ot 
p^haps rath^ more, and 'he had 
fainted almost imgiediately tmon 
touching the shore. A young sauor* 
whose streftgth had not been much 
spent^ was partieularly careful of the 
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scflfe^^boiify^and i|^d not lus ^ 

JV'tilf was skceid on a bej in tfal^ she tfSpiira the 
*<hbi2^: he , theiF^resigned it to the attenm^isutiilpoli 
car6^ others, while he sought the tl 

U^t and refreshment he so much ilf^ri^^i^wan h 
needed.' The Lady, aftcr-piiie tUae ' lit y^ds iiejolr no 
had elapsed, had received intiiuatl^^^ accompanied teh 
oLihe circiHDstanc^ and ^he sbiffibt ' chamber of 


oLihe circiHDstanc^ and ^he sbi^bt 
'thKvehanSber' ^ to which the gen- , 


had been conveyed. T|ie 
uM^irims had 'bei^ resortedvw, 

'' aiiiinatipn;' and 

hj^mccessful, — the pa^nt Ijayinff 
^u|pi|: into a gentle ueejf^' in which 
be was sedulou^y watched by an old 
. peasant woman."^;- Ifis hand lay 
extended by' his sfil^ ana the Lady, 
as she gazed upon him, observed a 
on his finger, which painfully 
littracted her attention. She gazed 
again, — and utfyrcd a faint. exCla-' 
matron of surprise. She could ni^t 
beaf 'mistuken, ' she bent over ^tfiib 
sleeping ibrm, and recognized in his 
pale and placid features, 1 he, counte- 
nance of one, who was far dearer to 
her than life itself. She sank upon a 
chair, and with her streaming -eyes 
upraised to hcavhn, fervently th&nked 
her Goo for the life which had been 
thus preserved to her. Spine wine 
was upon the table, and she drank a 
little^. ^ jPliis calmed her feelings, and 
impressing a burning kiss upon the ' 
extended hand of the unconscidiis 
sleeper, she sought her companioh, 
that she might ' cqminuiiicute to^ her 
th^lad discovery. 

Ine next morulnj^ day bad scarcely 
dawned, before lady had enqidrea 
of the 'medical gentleman who^hl^’ 

^ been in attendance all night, how bis 
patient farecL Tlic answer was sat^ 
factory^' in every respect. ** He wa* 
doing exceedin^y Well, but remained 
weak, of course, and therefore unable ' 
to use much exertion.*’ May he 
^ leave his chamber ? ” .*• 1 should 
rather he :#euld not, my lady — ^he 
had better continue quiet to-day, as 
he has been much shaken by fatigue.'* 

** Would it be prejudicial to him, if 1 
were to enquire personally how he 
did?” ” iiot in the leas^ my lady, 
onthecon^ry/'^egallfmf bidgeii- . 
tlqinan ebhtiniied, y%it from so 
fair a phymeian Would tei^^ipucb to 


lus The lady eviiledr^ 

she tplpied the doe^r for Mg kmd 
atten^^^d politeiiess, and thou^ 
be had spoE^ 
he was aware of. 

It y^bTikciaV noon befim the Igdy, 
accompanie^^.l^ the 

' was. observed^^at^he 

iisucjjlpains in the arngc^gh- 
mhnt 'of ^er axid more 
dally of her Ina^which was i^ceetk- 
ingly beaudf ul, and which had hitherto 
b^nralmost enthdj^ concealed under 
th'e close head-dr^s of a Widow. She 
entered the tfjM with a beating 
heart, and timi^ enquired' after the 
health of her' guest. Alfred J^^on — 
for he it was— started at theJ;lnild 
tone of that sweet voice, and gazed ' 
earnestly at tiie lovely speaker^ 

Gracious heaven !” he pxclainied, 
as the blood rushed to his polid brow. 

Can it be Alice, my beloved Alice 1” 
"My dear Alfred,^* was the oflly 
reply lihe .qeuld muster, as she sunk 
trembling, but rejoiced, into her 
lover’s arms. And the' deep joy 'of 
that moment of meeting was an am- 
ple recompense to both, for days, and 
months, and years of sorrow and suf- 
fering. " And where is my dear mo- 
thers’ asked Alfred, as Alice blush- 
ingly disengaged herself from his em- 
brace. " Is bhp well, Alice ?” " She 
sliall speak for . herself/' answered 
Alice, as her elderly companion en- 
tered the room, und clasped her ab- 
sent son to her . maternal bosom. 

" O God, I thank thee for thy mer- 
ciqfl” was all that. Alfred could 
utter, at this unesqppcted. addition to 
his happiness, "I am munificently 
repaid tor the ^rrow I have expe- 
rienced.” 

Need 1 relate the sequel ? Alices 7; 

jiow the widowed Countess of W— ' 

gave her band, where her heart had 
long be^. bestowed' DolymynfiECh 
was once more graced with thepri^-' 
sencQ of the faithful lovelrs, whose 
union, was blessed vlrith affectionate 
ehlidtj^ and whose goodness and 
.affaldfity were attended with the 
eateein andrmrd of all around them. 
And now, JQ^eader, what think you 
of this mwe 
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r CHAPTER VIII. ' 

. • Xajii'liMr Hif, Indy I I am innocent. 

By Mvpn you wrongs nie. Some niali-., 
ciou^ fiend 

HflCli jRiisoiiM your heart ag^aifid; 

* ' me ttias. . . - 

As r ni:iy Ijope for merey after death ~ 
For happiness or peace; in future 
For a fair name, uristiiinM hy sIiia4erous 
malice-*- . ' 

I swear hy Hcavhi— <tjidt I am innocent! 
Pt/KB OK Akoiabs,^ Tuaokov. 

Mrs;' W ight, who was as anxious 
as possible to afifbrci us pleahurc, per- 
suaded us' to go one evening* to the 
theatre; and having prevailed upon 
'Maria to accompariy ns, vve repaired 
thither, more for tiie jnirpose of di- 
verfiijg her mind, than with the pros- 
pect of det^iving any grfnt pleasure 
from tile pcrforinaiiai. It was a wet 
evening, I rcincniber, and from some 
delay in procuring a coach, wc did not 
arrive" at the theatre till after the per- 
’ ibrniancc hud commenced. Tlie play 
iVas a favourite tragedy, and there was 
a deep and bre ttlilcss silence in the 
house. As Maria entered the box, 
and us I was preparing to follow her, 
a shriek, which now niigs in nij ear, 
pierced through that death-like, si- 
lence,' and in an instant 1 saw the 
lifeless form of Catherine IVevor at 
m^ feet! Nev<er ^*<11 1 forget the 
horrible feeiing^,of\that hour. We 
had entered* a in which she and 
Mrs. Oiikley v^ere sitting, and the 
sudden and u'nexpectcfd meeting' was 
jnore than a frame already exbaos'ed 
- by much mchtai suffering could com- 
posedly enduic. The house was in-' 
stantly in conlitsioii, and ' Catherine 
was conveyo I hi^ un adjoining room, 
where the usual means were'resorte^ 
to for her fecoyery. Into tliis roioni 
1 hiid followed her, aud was immedi- 
ately kneeling by her side. She-^im 
then yeeliiiing on a couch-, .with her 
head ihipported by Mrs. Ottley, who, 
with slnother femiileji;im>jthe only 
jllfefson in the i;odm ouraelTes** 

Catherine at.leng|th opened her eye^ . 
9nd j^d irii^rnrmmd her. " Wlimre 

1 were the fint words shp uttej^. 

Graicious hdifviDAC .do rightly? 
is this. Indeed, Fjjpderiii^ An 


,;ap& stretching firth her hand, I pressed 
•it lO my heart, and bathed it with my 
te >rs. But,^ suddenly recollecting 
' seif, she clanged hi;r1t0ne,.and, rMng 
from her bbuch, her manlier 
proudly dignified- ' * ^ > . 

V-** I take shame to myself/^ she raid» ' 
for this unseemly weak ness. 1 fo^t 
that I was addressing a perjured*f«n- 
away. Go, S.ir, and know, that al* 
though Catherine. Trevor lias buen 
weak ciiougii to throw aw.jy her heart 
upon a uorthl>s and wicked object, 
she lias still sufficient {innncs'i and • 
res:^lution to ca^icVl her folly. She 
need nut Fay that Mi Anwyl’s pre- 
sence is now painful to her.’' She 
turned away as she spoke, and walked 
to the other end of the apartment. 

. I attempt! (1 I'll incoUcivnt expla- 
nation ; but waar interrupted-— 

** Nay, Air. Amvyl, this is presuinp- ' 
tiiuus,— tins is iii.kiod; 1 did not 
.think that I should be compel!©. I to 
tell yon, that you have now no claims 
upon uiy affection. There was a lime,‘* 
—her lips quivered as she spoke,, and 
a tear trembled on^ her eye&lasTi— 

** There was a time, when I thought 
you loved me, and when I williii^y 
believed all your protestations of afilc- 
tu.n — but tli.b is .Iritling.. Go, Sir, once 
more let me vomt/mful you to leave me. 
Ca'heriiie Trevor can hold no inter-, 
view B ith the profligate seducer of her 
frieh'l.” 

.Hid I received my death-stroke 
from the assissin’s. dagger# it could 
not have affected me more hdrr.bly , 
thiii *’ this terrible accusation; and I 
inched fVooi the apaitmuiits as if I had 
been driven from it by a thousand^ . 
demon-'. How I reiehed homo I know " ^ 
•not;* but I afrerwards tearnr, that 
Maria, who was waiting for me in the 
passage, and t^ho dared no^ she told 
me, come into CathcriiicN presence, 
hfid watchodvOVi-r me io my misery, 
and' coh^udlid home fn safety; 
bu^ all that i’ Cdidd diarincUy.Knicm- 
ber wus, Upi) mat aV nome,, iniid 
I thought i had had a fearful 

and appalling dream. 

. But emming rsfie^n eaal4ed.me . 
W^onderinaore cjliuly'upoa had 
happened; and 1 delcnnmdd 
to, Catherine to ©inculpate nfys^ from 

'• 'i; # 
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. the: heavy c^me with^:^hich she be> 
.'lieved 1 was buetbened. 1 wrote» tliere- 
fore,, on the fcdlowlng day, denying 
' jnos^^arnestly thewicki dnL'ss in)piit4xi 
to. me; hat confessing, at the ^ame 
tirtle^ my knowledge of the paciicu^Sa^' 
of poor Maria's inisfTtunes, wljich 
I hoped, wc^uld enable me satis- 
famrily to reve&l. I concluded my 
le^tepr by imploring Catherine to tiiink 
rn'c^favourablvm on6«who lovcd tier 
'stdi'''with all the fervency of siiiceip 
d^^tioii, and to suspeiid'her opinion 
of his conduct till circurusmnees should 
ti’anspin*, which would prove that he 
was iiut the guilty thing the iniaf^ined: 
and now that I had wiiUtii tins, I 
found tliat my mind was in some de« 
jljiriee reheved iVoin a portion of its 
horrible oppression. 

I cannot well describe the anxiety 
with wliich I expre’ed the answer' to 
; iof I iiafuruliy imai^ined 
that Catherine would im mediately 
commimicate to me, not only her b«-*- 
lief of niy innocence, but her full and 
free forgivenc ss for all that had p^i^spcl. 
Hour after hour- and day after day did 
1 watch with a beating lR 4 rt the anx- 
iously expecte d letter; but none came: 
and I must confess, that, at the end of 
th reo? weeks,^ I exper i enc ed something 
like af-'feeling of di^plcasuio at Cftt)ie> 
line’s iinkiiici and rigid silenee. Alasl' 
1 knew not then that the dciu: girl had 
never teen my letter, and that she 
was InmentiTig, with all the bitterness 
of disappointed hope, the wretched 
and uncontradicted deliiiquencj' of her 
lover. But for thiSi iis well as for many 
other evib, I was indebted to the un- 
ceasing and fir ndUli niucliiuations'Ol^ 
'a villain, who had not one sp:ak 
honour or pity in iiis bosom. KeciJ I 
say that this malicious villain'^ was 
Talliot Trevor? 

' My misery was now hast^'uing ra- 
pidly towards u climax, and such a 
climax as few ih this world have ever , 
sulfered and survived. Maria, whose 
heart hud received a shock from which 
it could ncv6'r recover, W'as daily be- 
coming more and more aiifeeblerh A 
mclancliQ^', which nothh^ could dis- 
sipate, hung oiyer although 

, shct< uttered no corn pfaint, - it was evi- 
dent' that^.aaecret . life-consuming sor- 
row was pmyijw'upon her hoM, with 
insUiov^ Ifotcenafhfatalhy^^^ * 

Yjet'.imer word, or murmut of regrijt 
Liogerhd upon her gentle lip. ' The sph^ 


Wah'w^ij’d from thUwprld, anddjt lack’d 

In faum^ faith : tbagrare no terrors had 
existence bad no charm^u 

. li^i^rlod of perilous hope, too, 
wast last approaching, which woman 
loves to conte^iplt^e os the Ibr^Vunner 
vof new and nuiiher^s joys; 
she .a^ost dreedif^to think 
she i^ects upo4its pangs and 'peri Is. 
The happy aA^«|und and cherishi^ 
wile, indeed, njil£y anticipate its^'tierrofe 
with the blissful e;mectatioii - of its 
joys 'only; for she will h^ve the con- 
soling caresscs'ofa proudifhd delighted 
husbund, and thfTcliccring congratii- 
lation'i of her friends and kindred; to 
soothe her suiferings and assuage her 
anxie^: but the ijoor, despised^' Vand 
deserted outcast can only look forward 
to such an event with dismay and 
sorrow — conscious that another .evil 
will be added to the burthen 'of her 
sorrows, and that her innocent off- 
spring will be the child of shame and 
sorrow^the, unmerited inheritor of its 
parents* disgriice. Thus was it with 
poor Maria, whose condition was 'ren- 
dered still more pitiabfe and forlorn 
by the absence of all those friends 
who could alone administer comfort 
and ^nsolutioii at a period 'so sad and , 
agonizing. She was‘ far away' from 
her native place, too, and sojourning 
among strangely ; but- there was one 
who,- with all tlie tenderness of a mo- 
ther, ministered td her in her utter- 
most need, and who endetivourcd, as 
much us she waj able, to solace hjer 
dejected heart, and to supply the place 
of those who might nI^VO been 'more 
dear, but could ndt'h'aV^ been more 
kind, to the luiliappy 'suJfercr. 

' At the end of about three months 
after Maria bad become resident with>t 
Mrs. Wight, she gave birth to a daugli-j^. 
ter; and this event seemed to' liave 
infused fresh delight into her despond- 
' ing bosom. To our great pleasure wd 
^ surprise, she seemed so su(|dcnly and 
Continued so miraculously altered for 
the besl^ that wc bmh to hope that 
the dmtgbtful cares of a mother might 
wean her from her melancholy, and 
restore hir^jQ us oh'ce more in reno- 
vated bealtirend happiness. But this 
was only. a delusfee hope. ■ Shesoon^ 
relapsed into her faring quiet de- 
. jeetion; and it waa irittk the deepest 
sorrow that I beheld hier sinking into ' 
the* grave in the very- bloom of her 
yo^n and ^eline^. It is roelan- 

>K.-. u • . 
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di^yf{Hiough to mourn over Uie re- 
. mains' of me infirm and the aged, 
■ifitbse life has . lasted beyoi^fcihe na- 
, ttral term of " three scoro ydata teid 
ten but there is a feeling of deep 
despondency, as ivell as of poignant 
sorroyi^dn the death of the 3 ’oune and 
the Jotely. \Vc jj^k for the fall of 
the ^iearand yellow leaf in ^umft 
, as a common and n^ral occurrence: 
hiit we do not expeiiC^l^see the sweet 
ildwenfof the spring wither and decay 
till they have delisted us with their 
beauty and^insgrance^ and fulfilled the 
brief spaOe allotted:^, them here. The 
parent has sortowi^ for a beloved 
child, lover who has lamented 
a ten^i^misiress, — and the sjster who 
has fnhbmed over an infant brother, — 

‘ can mil how agonizing it is to bcjpiu'ted 
fromVsuch dear objects of solicitude 
and' .affection. Hut there is a conso- 
lation for all of us in the cheering 
consciousness that the Memory will 
never die ; and that, in our idle hours 
of meditation, the forms, of thbse 
whojn we may thus have loved and 
■ lost, will vividly recur to uj, bringing 
with them all Ihose sweet and sooth- 
ing recollections which, cetistitiite 
what has been sp emphatically deno- 
minated the " joy of grief.*’ 

■ ^ Ask tlie fond youth, 

Why the cold urn of her whom long he 
loved • 

So oAen fills his arms, so often dniws 
His kiJiely footsteps, sUeot and unseen. 

To pay the lowly tribute of his tears. 

Oh I he will tell you, that the wculth of 
worlds , . ' 

Should ne’er bo«om trj furego 

Those sacred ,bouts^ ;whon, stealing from 
the noise • . 

Of care and ebsyM-sweet rememfirance 
soothes, 

' "Hfitb Virtue’s kindest works, his aching 
breost. 

And turns bis tears ^o rapture !■ 

The gloomy n^ancholy which now 
so completely'. Invested me, was not 
alleviated by the terrible prospedt/ 
which stared roe.' in the face. I 
had eaijended ni^rly all the u^pn^ 
whiaMpp VlTanderer had giy^ hte, 
and Spew of no method ,pf p^cuyidg 
'-a fiutpr supply. .The tli^;wiiea H,e- 
.^helci proimsed to be. id J^don had 
'ffong since , expired, afid with the Mr. 
ribte anticipalmbL of being moneyless, 
watched withln^eMipg d^aad ta^ 
|;attx1ety the rapid diminutioit of my 
Iremmping stock. ’"Maria^ who Was 
dWly becdroing ny;re wehik and hedp- 


less, requiring s|yml iitlle delicaciM’^ 
a^ although: Mrs. Wmht would mdsi( 
willingly have supplied her witf^dhese- 
at her own cost, my unbending |iride|, 
wpuild not permit her; and as 
’'j^^cularly careful that the poor^gH 
sfleiild want for nothing, my anxmty 
with respect to the .dbposal of j^^e 
small sum which I had left, was iSdt 
likely to be oC.eiiiy very long durs^^; 
for'’'although i^Was Well aware c^liny 
litter inabuity to procure a fres^ua^ 
ply, yet I could not curtail 
penscs in Order to prolong the conti- 
nuance of ihy ditninbhed stock. My 
pride would^ not suimr me to do this,- 
and 1 paid- the Ibll penalty of my 
weakness imd folly, by days and nJglUs 
of unceasing anguish. ^ ' 

I have offen i effected with asto- 
nishment npon the- n^ejiial ini.scry 
Wliich I endured about this timci^.^d 
up^ the retention of iny senses dinmg 
this season of calamity and suffering. 

1 had every reason to believe that 
Catherine regarded me with abhor- 
rence, as the convicted seducer of 
her friend, and as the heartless and 
perjured abuser of her own confiding 
affection. MiWta, the beloved child 
of iny respected preceptor, tlie com- 
panion of my childhood,- arid the^'dear , 
inch’d of her whom 1 still most fondly 
. loved,— was sinking into the g’ ave by 
steps so silent and gradual, ehat each 
succeeding day scarcely brought with 
it any perceptible alteration. It was 
also my lot to watch this liugcring 
decay, without the ppwer of arresting 
its progress, and scarcely of alleviating . 
its sorrows ; and, to add to my mis- 
fortunes, 1 had before ine tlie bherr- . 
less prospect of bitter poi^rtyl But 
it probably this very accumulation 
of evils which preserved a sort of equi- 
librium in my mind, and prevented 
my\ faculties^ from becoming totally 
deranged: at' all events, it divmed 
me from dweUkig tw>,much hpon any 
one subject, i^d mi^e especially upon 
one of the giahd bbjects of nly nil- 
gynmage to London, — namely, the uis- 
^very of m parents; of whom, 
shwnge may appe^ I now 

thought bi^' little; ^ tah various 
events which had tninspired.fSince ' 
airival in the metropolis IM banished 
all, or|p;^longed a 6eiiot»>reffeccion 
upop; a:^al^ect vriKl'ch at oi^ ti^e 
constituted, one of the most vi^ ob- 
j|Mts of my contemplation and 
Ba| piy mind was ever rambling into 
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extremes, tSIi, from the very intensity it from harm. Besides, yon must cun> 

. of its imngininf;<i, it has at len^ be- stder me os' its protector, for while I 

come ea erid/ scathed, and withered livc^ be unto it as a father.” 
wasfae. kiiid^most kind, dear 

^ iTie event which I had so long and rre^erTck,” she replied, pressing my 

anxiously dreaded at length arrivjBd, hand sis she spoke, “and God will 

and I found myself completely petifiy> rcwanl yop for your goodness.. But 

less. I could not work — to beg 1 still niy* babe will wai^t a^|m»dierV 

ilhBs ashamed; and 1 contemplated my care, aiid thiA ybur friendly h^!he\'o- 

fituation with that irresolute, and, as len<^ cannot supply. There 'Is one, 

ftyrere, paralyzed horrdr, which pre- |ndecd. to wh^m 1 could entrust my 

cThdes any thing like energy or ^ex- child wnnout any fears for its wcl^re; 

e^bn. But although I could not but I dart' not insult hep purity by a 

contrive any plan which I couhl request so presumptuous and unrea-' 

earn even a scanty pittance, it at lengt *i sohabic. Vet I should l^e to see her 

occurred to me, tliat an application once more before I dic^ to bid Jicr 

to David Middleton, at Shrcwsbuiy, farewell, and to implore her forgive- 

nught be made with propriety tuid ness for inv transgression. - VVill she 

eTOct; and 1 immediately wrote to refuse me this boon, think you?” 

him, requesting, if convenient, a slight 1 knew full w'cll- to whom' Maria 
remittance, confessing at the same time alluded, and replied, — ^**011, no: Ca*‘ 

the peremptory necessity which com- tlierinu Trevor is too noble-niiuded 

pelled me to apply to him. 1 was not and benevolent to refuse so simple n 

rnistuken : a prompt and most oficc- request ns this : and if an interview 

tionate reply speedily reached me, wiui her would allbrd you any pica- 

and relieved me for a time from the sure, sure am I that she would not 

pressure of poverty- For this I was, withhold the means of gratifying you.” 

indeed, grateful ; for it was quite as " Do you think so, Frederick,— do 
welcome to me as a pool of fresh you indeed think so r” n>kcd the poor 
wdter could be to the parched and girl, with a gleuin of momentary joy 
weary traveller in the arid deserts of beaming on her phio and extenuated 
Arabia. , features. — Oh I if (Catherine tvonld 

In th^ mean time, Maria continued come to me, how happv shotdd ) hc!; , 
slowly'aiid silently declining, and much and how. cqntciitcilly should I leave 
of iiiy time was spent at her |)cd-side, this world, if she would but forgive 
whicTi she was now too weiik to leave, me.” She paiiscd^and thus continued ; 
She had been long conscious of her ** But there is one whose forgiveness 
approaching dissolution, and she rc- I should prize even more highly than 
garded it with all the calmness and hers; hut she shall be niy mediator, 
unconcern of one whom a bad anti and when iiiy poor 0thrr lias hcanl 
unfeeling world'had used too roughly, how I have suiiared, and how t love 
But there was one circumstance wliicli and reverence him'atill, surely lie will 
she could not contemplate unmoved, not withhold liis blessing and forgivo- 
and this was the forlorn condition of ness from his poor heart-broken and 
her helpless infant. 1 was sitting by repentant child!” She' now sank cx- 
hqr bed-side one evening, when the liaustcd on her pillow, seemingly over-*- 
conversation turned upon this subject, powered by the emoUons whicli this 
With alF the anxious fears of a Ibnd conversation had awakened. After 
mother she.dieaded the exposure of she had Somewhat recovered, it was 
her child to the self-interested propen- arranged between us that Maria should 
sities of an unfeeling world. “ When write Catherine, requesting an in- 
1 am gone, Frederick,” she said, “my terview, and that Uie letter sliould be 
poor innocent child w3l have no mo- conveyed by some 'trusty messenger ; 
tlicr*s care to rear its ti^ndcr infancy, and this wa^ to be done ofn the lol- 
or to watch over its ydutl^ with all a lowing morning. In tiic mean time, 
mother’s fondness and affection, ,aiid 1 had thej^easure of seeing Maria fall 
it grieves me to think of its forlorn into a soft and refrciihing sleep; and 
and unha^y condition.” my own slumbers were more composed 

“ Nay,”^l said, “ fear Maria, that night than thgybadf been for some 
for yodr infant. Tbere is'bn Eye in rime; for 1 enjoyed the pleasing au- 
heaven which will watch over its in- ricipation of seeing Catherine once 
nocenicc, and a Hand whicli will shipld 'more*, and that, I hoped, lefore the 
Murch^ 18v'5. * 
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expiration of many intervening hours. 
But herei I \iras destined to he disap- 
pointed, an occurrence, which, at 
any ot!ier time, would have been the 
most welcome event tlmt could have 
happened. What this event was, .1 
•shall proceed forthwith to relate. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Sliiilll behold «• 

-My mother’s face, and look upon her 
smile ? , 

Shall 1 receive a fat her >s happy hleising i 
And toll my parents how much f can love. 
And reverence and adore lliem? — This, 
indeed, 

Ts happiness to one, whose withered hope 
Will bud and bloom again at such glad 
tidinjECs. 

Ditkk op Axoiers . — yt Tmffetly, 

Oh the morning after my last con- 
ferrnct! with Marin, I was liastily sum- 
moned from luy hed hy the scrvtuit, 
who put into my hands a scaled pac- 
qiiet, which had been brouglit by a 
person who had come in a post-clmisc 
and four, and was dien waiting for an 
answer. 1 immediately opened the 
pacquet, and found, to my utmost asto- 
nish ment, a letter from Reginald 
Vaughau, tuiclosiug a bank note of 
fifty pounds. Tlu* letter was dated 
from Iloniton, in. T)evuiishire, and 
urged in very strong, and even peremp- 
tory terms, my ifistauli compliance with 
the writer's wishes. If you liave any 
regard for your own welfare and hap- 
piness (he wrote) — if you still desire to 
discover your parents, ha^^ten hither 
without a'liiomcnt’s delay. For your 
own saki',— 'for the sake of your per- 
sceuted ])arents,~aiid, above all, for 
the sake of one who is dearer to you 
even than these very parents, — hasten 
‘to me, Frederick An wyl, and that quick- 
ly. The bearer of this pacqiiet, whom 
1 can trust securely, will conduct you 
in safety. Lotfr-no time,' then, but 
hasten to me ; for an event of terrible 
importance to us both depends upon 
your instant presence.” 

I need "iiot say that all previous 
feelings were absorbed in the emotions 
which the pcriis.al of this letter created. 
To know who were m5r parente-r 
perhaps to see them! — Oh! this, indeed, 
was happiur^! and, having intimated 
to Mrs. Wright the necessity of my 
immediate departure,' I bade Maria 
sprang into the chsuse, and 


was quickly on my way to the town 
of Iloniton, in -Devonsliiih. 

Our journey was performed with all 
possible celerity; and early in>;^e 
morning alk+our departure from ©h-w 
don, I alighted at the door of a small;. 
ho!U% in lire outskirts of the towji, 
where Reginald Vaughan aiixioiisly 
aw:iited iny arrival. I had scarcely, 
entered the house before the tall and 
command ingk form of the Wanderer 
met my view, lie seized nio without 
any salutation, somewhat forcibly by ' 
the arm, and gazed on my face with an 
expression of the most intense and 
anxious interest. There was a wild- 
ness in Ills look, which startled ine; 
and Tiiy apprehensions as to his sanity 
were not greatly quieted by the strange 
iiumncr in vt?ueh he regarded me. 

Frederick An wyl look stedfastly 
at me,” he said, :id I shrunk and 
drew back beneath his scrutiny.— 
" Look ‘ up, and shrink not.— lliis 
is the bi*ow of a Mostyn’* — he mut- 
tered, as he stroked back the hair from 
my forehead— ** and those dark eyes 
resemble Elizabeth Trevor’s. It must 
be so! — arid I am gazing upon the 
mjiircd child of Edward Mostyn. Oh, 
God! Ihy wisdom and goodness are 
indeed most infinite!” — and lie fell 
ii])on my neck, and wept with all the 
agitation of unrcprc’sscd emotion. I 
did not speak — was too miidi agi- 
tated and confounded to do so ; for J 
experienced a tceliilg so vague and 
perturbed, that my reason was for ilie 
moment ov^powered by the sudden 
surprize, created by so strange an an- 
nunciation. 

At length Reginald recovered from 
his emotion ; and taking me by the 
hand, led me into an inner apart- 
ment, where, stretched upon a bed, 

I saw an elderly man, seemingly suf- 
fering under the agonizing throes of 
some mortal malady. By the bid- 
side sat a. gentleman dressed in black,- 
.whom 1 afterwards ascertained was the 
medical attendant. As 1 approached 
towards the bed, the patient's eyes* 
sparkled with an unearthly glare ; and, 
g^ing intently' upon me, he uttered a 
faint scream, and sank lifeless on his 
pillow ! But the “ vital spark ” had not 
quite quitted its earthly habitation; 
the patient’s exhausted energy had 
sank beneath the influence of feelings, 
which be could not bear unmoved, 
and a teihporary senselessness was the 
consequence. Recovering from his 
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swoon, he^lieckoned me towards him* 
and raising himself in the hcd, he re- 
gained ttc with a calm, and acriiliniz- 
ing'pac. “Young man,” he said, after 
Awhile — “ didst thou ever know thy 

Never ” — I answered. “ Nor do I 
remember my inothci/* 

« What ago art thou ^ ” 

Nearly nineteen.’* 

’ /He paused, and then continued, as 
. if speaking to hipiself. “In must be 

-I will coufoss riiy wickedness ; for 
I feel the £igony of death approaching ; 
and 1. will atone, as much as 1 can, 
tor tho wrong I have done this youth. 
O God ! be merciful — for I am a most 
miserable sinner. Listen to me, Fre- 
derick Anv/y\^Aifwt/i — did 1 say? 
Listen to mie, Frederick Mostvn! 
for thou art, indeed, the son of that 
much-injured man I'klu’.ird Mostyn, 
and Iiis nglitful wifA Llizabeth Trevor f 
Nay, start not thus, but be calm, and 
hcwl my words ; and do you (address- 
ing himself to Reginald and the physi- 
cian) bear witness to them *. they shall 
be brief, for brief will be my tarrying 
here. 

“ When yonr father Was womidr'd 
by Reginald Vaughun, be soon liecamc 
insensible from loss of blood j and in 
this senseless state ho was coiiveycxl to 
my residence, by the ouly witness of 
ills fall, Sir 'J’hoinas Talbot Trevor. 
'J’his proud aiul vindictive man knew 
that J M as needy, and that, to rsavea be- 
loved wife :uk1 Iier children from starv- 
ing, I could run any risk, and dare any 
danger, lie kneM:, too, that my heart 
had longbe»*ii coirupled liy profligacy ; 
and that I had become familiar to vice 
by an uncoiistiairied caice'r of beaif- 
Icss extravagance. Tie soon disclosed 
to me his hellish project. • This man,’ 
said he, ‘ is an obstacle to my welfare^ 
and interests, and my most mortal cne-' 
my. 1 must have him secured in close 
and deatli-liku concealinciit; all will 
tliink that Reginald murdezed him, 
and we shall not be suspecled,*for Re- 
ginald has fled, and will not readily 
rutiirn, and we can easily enact a fune- 
ral. You understand me — you must 
be his goalcr, and he mus^ be seen no 
more by any eye but your’s. ffo wilt 
soon recover from his fainting: for 
*the weapon has only pen^ated the 
ilesh,^ and pierced no vital p^ — v ould 
that it had ! — and when lie does re- 
vive, yon will cuntflveto manage iiim, 
with camion — but with safety — and 
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with the secrecy of the very grave it- 
self. 1 need not say tliat for this you 
shall' be wrll rewarded.’ 1 was poor, 

1 was friendless ; and I had no prospect 
of 'supplying my^ famishing family 
with Tbod even for the' morrow. Al- 
though a long course of profligacy and . 
vice had blunted my conscience, ^nd 
inur^pd my mind to evil, my filings 
jsrere not ffiiite wared into insensibility; 
^nd 1 f t Id not endure the sight of my ^ 
wife's uncomplaining but most bitter 
misery, i felt for inv children, too, 
all a wretched father's foye ; and I too 
readily acceded to Sir Talbot's wicked 
plan. For four years was Edw^d 
JVfbstyn my prisoner ; at the expiration 
of that period he died ; but not till 1 
had h/drnt his history, and found- that 
he possessed a loving wife, and an' , 
infant son. 'I'hat wile was Klizabeth 
Truvor ; and her sou is now before me. 

I have been lung seeking an opjwrtu- 
nityof disclosing this horrible deed ; 
but the mucliinations of my tempter 
have frustrated till nowall my designs. 
Bitter, indeed, have been the consi’- 
quences of my transgression. My wife, 
whom, nolwitli.sland{ng my depravity, 

I If till loved with fervour, died— and 
was ahorlly followed to the grave by 
our two chililren. My friends, even 
the licentious eompanionb of niy tra- 
vels, shunned me as one tainfuJ with 
pestilence; and 1 waslclf in tJie even- 
ing of my life to nnisu over my 
cranes, and to ponder upon the lioiTid 
prospect which awaiteil me hun ufter. 
My earlicryeorsproniised belter things, 
but the fond and foolish indulgence of 
a doatint? mother rendered me suscep- 
tible of vice, and' periniltecl me to gra- 
tify my passions without either chiding 
or restraint. But this is not a time for 
ubcless repining. I fed that my time 
is ebbing fast away, aiid am unxihus 
to obtain yotr forgiveness. ‘ Frederick 
Mo^yb, before all is past, tlo not then 
withhold your' pardon from a dying 
.man,' who, indeed, deserves your 
curse rather than your ibrgivctiess.— 
Oh God ! this pang— it tears my very 
heart-strings— Oh mercy, mercy t "Tis 
a bard struggle— Father of heaven, 
look dowir in pity upon ine!-r ^ ! how 
hard it is to die, and how terrible ! 

The unliappy nian now ceased to 
siicak, but the violent , convulsions of 
his liody shewed that he was battling 
strongly with the last of mortal agonies. 
He threw his arms about in all the 
wiidiicss pf delirium, — gnashed liis 
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teieth in all the anguish of despair ; and 
exhibited all the. taxor and Iiopclesa- 
ness of a dying and despairing sinner. 
At length he became somewhat more 
composed ; his eyes assumed a fixed 
and glassy stare ; his head tell back 
upon the pillow, and, with ri shriek 
rather than a groan, his spirit was freed 
' for dver from its frail and cMrthly ha- 
bitation. ‘ 

dJI this had passed so rapidly th.^ 
« 1 bad not Iiad time to reflect upon llie 
extraordinary confe>:sioii of the dying 
man; but when wc had uiiittcd his 
chamber, and my mind had regainerl 
a lit lie composure, the words which 1 
iiad heard lang in mv ears, and ren- 
dered me aliiioht incredulous as to theif 
veracity. To he the J^on of Edward 
Mobtyn, and the nephew of Sir Talbot 
Trevor I Why, all was as an incredible 
and confined dream j and I wept like 
.1 cliild, when I thought of the misfor- 
tunes of my father, and of the brief 
unhappy career of my poor mother. 
How was niy bright day-dream di&- 
(Killed — how Avcrc my fond and enthii- 
Maslic hopes of embracing my parents 
annihilated by this uiiexpeet^ disco- 
v(Ty !— 'And how was my fieait painad 
wlicn 1 rcflcctal upon the anguish 
which Calhcrine would exix;rience, 
when her lather's vil Ian y was disclosed 
to her ! Instead of the happiness which 
I had autud^Kited, 1 now felt an addi- 
tional degree of misery ; but I was 
determined to make any sacrifice, ra- 
ther than torture my beloved Cathe- 
rine with any proceeding which would 
give publicity to her father’s guilt — 
Flad Sir Talbot apd his son been tlie 
only persons concerned in the affair^ 1 
should not have hesitated ; but I could 
never think of siilijectiug Catherine to, 
a situation so painful and humiliating, 
as that which her father’s coudetnna- 
tiop would necessarily occasion. 

1 had been left to myself after I had 
<iuitted the chamber of the dead man, 
and in about an hour was joined by 
Reginald, in whom (had now become 
more deeply tttteq»ted than ever, it 
is very strange that f never oncetho^Iit 
of crtiiSlty to my father. His kind- 
ness tq^me after 1 had l^t Caertrevor 
(a kip^ss which; 1 aflerwiurds learnt, 
^^a^duenced by some suspicions 
wKipli ill? had -as to niy real condition) 
had pre-dUposeci my iiiind to tliiiik 
i|mrefovourabiy of himj and all my 
,4^thei'3 mi«fotUiucs were attributed by 
'•^ne to the coined machinutious of 3jr 


Talbot Trevor.- When r]Siought of 
Reginald in connection widi my pa- 
rents, I thought of him only as tny 
father's friend, and as the unfortimte 
Igver of my ill-fated mother. " ;• 

l^ginald held in his hand a 
of ^per, containing the confession of 
tlie dying man, which had been notM 
down, and properly altested by the 
nhysician. As he prcsented it 
his eyes sparkled with a strange de- 
light, for which T could in nu way 
account. Butlwnsf not longhift ig-- 
iiorant of the caus(>. As 1 glanccxl 
over the contents of llie paper, he said 
to me — “ Xow, Frederick, my triumph 
is at hand. My proud oppressor shall 
now kneel to me for pardon and for 
mercy ; and implore llie pity of one, ' 
whom lie lias trampled upon and re>> 
viled. 1 am now no murderer I The 
shade of your sainted fatber will not 
call down vengeance upon my head; 
and Reginald Vaughan can once more 
visit, without fear anil without shame, 
tlie ancient halls of his fathers. Oh 
Ciod, I thank thee for this happiness !'* 

1 was startled at Reginald's vehe- 
mence ; and alarmed for the conse- 
quences of his determination. 1 could 
not bean the idea of such a proceeding 
as he contemplated ; for although Sir 
Talbot had no claim upon my compas- 
sion, yet Catlieriiie's angelic purity, 
and unobtrusive virtues, were more 
than sufficient to extemiatelier father’s 
crime. Besides, I knew how acutely 
her atrectionate and gentle heart M'ould ^ 
feel the weight of so much woe ; and 
1 anticipated with horror any public 
exposuie of Sir Talbot’s villainy. I 
endeavoured, therefore, to p^uadc 
Reginald to forego liis purpose, at 
least for a time ; or, at all events, not 
to make a public exposure of his per- 
secutor. 

lie hastily interrupted me with— 
‘•What sjw you, boyV Would you 
bend ine from mv purpose? -Wmild 
-you have me crawl lAcp a worm upon 
the eartli, (ihd turn not again to sting 
the foot whioh crushed me? Would 
you have me forego the deep gratifica- 
tion of the powerful of human 
piciuiure-— nmnge ? Would you have 
me smile in pity upon the unfeeling 
fViend, who never knew what pity was, 
who spurned me from his presence with 
the scorn and. fury of bitter, hatred; 
and wholicld' over my head, for six- 
teen long yeats, the ignominious doom 
of u murderer? Is it this tliat you 
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would wisli^ No, lio, Frederick. It 
is not for this that 1 have lived — that 
I hav^, herded with the very scum and 
reft^'of mankind — with brutes in 
form, and disj^ced myself by 
Sfiogliiig with thoi^e wretelies that ypu 
saurme w'itli. Oh ! I would not for 
worlds fon^go tlie bliss of to 

tlw wry dust the yiroud aiul tioiidish 
hji9riS[)f Talbot Tievor!” 

.'♦t Nay» hut hear me, Ucp:inald — ^for 
iny iiicther’s sake hear me, and le- 
nUimber that tliAo is one, wliosi;' 
heart could ill su^tain tire shock of 
licr falhci's infhiuy, and who—” 

“Why wilt thou urge me thus, 
Freilerick Mostyn? Is it well to plead 
tlrus for your father's murderer ¥ Oh ! 
.if you h.'ul imduml what t have of that 
proud man's malignity, you would not 
plead thus for him. But it matters not. 
I will be revehgid, and witness the 
Uiinvailing agony of that remorseless 
spirit. Tlic festering wrongs of sixteen 
y(?ar8 are not to be cancelled at the 
imwortliy instigations of a lovc-sick 
boy.” 

I saw that Begiiiald's temper was 
indamed ; and 1 had, for once, snflfici- 
oient prudence and seU-coinmand to 
refrain from augmenting his rage, by 
any inteinperale or ill-timcd reinoiK 
-stranoe. I left Ihe room, therefore,* 
and strolled out inio the village, to 
calm the emotions which the events 
of the evening had occasioned, and to 
ponder upon the new cJiango in riiy 
existence. 

It was late before 1 rctunied ; and 
upon cnlering the room in which I 
li^ left Beginald, 1 found him leaning 
with his hand on his head, and appa- 
ifiilly nlv^orhcd in deep reflection. 
Ho extended his hand to me as 1 ap- 
proached, and grasping mine, kindly 
said to me— “ I have iK’on too hasty, 
Frederick, and beseech your forgive- 
ness. My heart has been seared by 
the grief and wretchedness of twenty 
ycaiw ; and at times my passion over- 
powers my reason. 1 have thought of 
your words, and will not pain the gen- 
tle heart of CSathcrine. Trevor, by an 
exulting exposure of her father’s 
treachery. * I will rest satysfied with 
a secret but an effectual vindication of 
my own innocence, and then leave Sir 
'falbotto the biting pangs of his wicked 
coiifcioncc. But we must now ar- 
range respecting our future proceedings* 
Wo have much to do, and wc must do 
it speedily.” 


Our plan waa qnickly formed. Wc 
purjKised, in the first place, to return 
to London, as soon as the poor man 
was bori^f and to place the settle- 
ment of our atfaira in the hands of some 
able and worthy al^noy, — Cleaving to 
him the task of taking the matter 
to Sir Talbot, while we were to be on 
the spot in case of the necessity of our 
appeanince. No formal notice was to 
bp taken ^>f Sir I'alliot’s conduct to- 
Avards uiv father; but the Avhole of 
my inothci v property, (which was 
very considerable, and which till now 
hiul Ix'oii enjoyed by Sir Talbot) was 
to be recovered for me. ' Having thus 
arranged matter^ we ictivod at an ear- 
ly liour, as the occurrences of the day 
had rondeml solitiulc and refrcithiacnt 
more acceptable to each of us. 

CHAFfER X. 

TJiere, thou ! whose lovo and life logeiber 
fled, . 

Have left me here to live and loro in 
vain, — 

’TwiiiLtl with my heart, and enn I deem 
thee dead, 

Wb^sn busy memory flashes in my brain ? 
Well- -I will di-etim that wc may meet 
again, 

And woo the vision to my vacant breast ; 
If ought of young remembrance there 
renuiin. 

Be ns it mny, futurity’s licbcst, 

For me, ’twere bliSs enough to know thy 
Spirit blest t 

Chilile HaroMem 

Ahiy no w'olfo howl — ^no scrcucli-owl 
stir 

A wing .ibout thy setiulcbm ! 

No boisterous winds, or storms cornu 
hither 

To starve or wittier 

Thy soJjt sweet earth ! but like u spriug 

Love keep it ever flourishing. 

llfnrick, * 

On the twelfth day of my depat- 
turc from London, 1 once more en- 
tered the- great city ; and while my 
companion prooeedt^ to tlie II um- 
mums, 1 Jiastcned to . Goodge-streef, 
full of anxious apprehension for poor 
Maria. For the first fow days after my 
aiTival at Honiton^ my mind was so 
much occupied -with what had there 
happened to me, that 1 scarcely once 
thought of thy poor suffering friend j 
but now that this had passed, and my 
mind had become somewhat more 
composed, the precarious conditions 
of the lovely patient recurred to mu 
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with all the sadness of despondency- wait upon while she was here. 
Butthcreappeared through this gloomy And then she brought Maria’s father tc» 
prospect a gleam of brightness, as 1 her. Poor old man ! how liappy lie ' 

thought of Catherine’s interview with was to see his daughter' oneO'^more, 

her unhappy i'riend ; for I knew that and how he blessed them both^' ai^ 
my su))posod criminality with' regal'd Piuyed to God to spare his dying chilft' 
to Maria, would be cleared up ; and I N^nt and day was he byhor bed- 

knew also, that a great portion of. side; and when she died, her head 

O^itherinc’s sorrow would be allcvi- rested on bis bosom, and so she yield- 
atert by the discovery of my innocence, ed up her spirit. Upon her wicked. 

This, i say, gave me pleasure, for my betrayer she called down the mercy 

hopes ul’. liappiness began now to re- and foigivcncss of God ; and upon 

vivti, and 1 tiiought that- Cathtrinc you, and Miss Catiierinc, bis blessing 

might yet l)e mine. Ihit, these alas ! and his grace, and having kissed her 

were never to be realized — they were child, she heaved one lieavy sigh, 

but as the transitory sun-beam in the turned to look in lier dciir lather's face, 

wintry sky, illuminating the heavens and then sunk down in death. She 

for an instant, and then leaving them died happy and resigned," continued 

as cold and as dark as ever ! the good woman, crying as she spoke, 

1 approached * Goodge-street with a and is I trust resting in the bosom of 
palpitating heart, dreading to look at a good and merciful Creator.-— ** Would 

Mrs. Wright's house, for fear some you like’ to seethe corpsi . Sir ?'* she 

sign' of Maria’s deatli should meet my asked after a pause. ** Tlu: coffin is not 

eye. All idea — I should rather say, yet nailed down,” and, rising as she 

a presentiment — that all was over, spoke, 1 followed her into the cham- 

entirely possessed my mind ; and it Ixn* of darkness and of death. She 

was in vain that I endeavoured to di- pointed to the coffin, drew aside that 

vest myself of it. It was with a con- part of the sbrowd which covered the 

sideratne cifoii, therefore, that I boldly face, and then left me to gaze iipoii the 

advanced to the house, and looking earthly rc mains of one, whom but a 

up at the windows of the apartment few months ago, 1 had seen exulting 

occupied by Maria, 1 saw the shutters in uU the happiness of youth and . 

'were half closed, *aiid iny hcoi'tsank •lieauty — ^thc pride of her loving father; - 

w'itiiin me. 1 knocked ut the door, and the delight of her friends and 
and the servant received me in silence, kindred. 

There was a gloomy coldness in the How different was she now ! 'f’he 
house, which I could not misiindor- imspnriTig Juind of death, liow'ever, 
stand. Every thing betokened that Imd uui destroyed all the beauty of 
the hand of deatli had been there — his victim. There were the same 

and poor Maria was no more ! raven tresses in all their living luxu-. 

1 walked instinctively to my own riaiiee; and there was the same open 
room, and was presently joined by I’omliead, and dark arched eye-biow, 

kind hostess. She entL-red with reposing, indeed, in the still and cold 
wi*eping eyes, and emiuiring atlection- silence of lifeless inanity,— blit yet 

atcly alter my health, proceeded to iv- they were. Her features were calm 

lath w'hat bad ha])txmcd during my anil scarcely altered, except that tlie 

absence, and to detail the particulars slight unnatural Ififish, which had of 

of the sad event, which every thing late occasionally overspread her . fca- 

in the house loo plainly pointed out, tures, was now entirely succeeded by 

Maria, she told me, bad written to the horrid paleness of death— and tlicn 

Catherine, the very morning on wliich thWe was the thrilling coldness of a 

1 left London; and in loss than an corpse! 

hour, the noble tdri was by the btd- I remained for some time gazing 
side of her frjend. She remained *uoon the still beautiful form of Maria 
with Jj^r till the evening, and every Morris, :ui4 many a scene of former 

sueci^ing day .>a'.v her ministering to ioy.pas^vd in'iiiy memory as I stood 

' thd 'wants, and soothing the siuleriugs by her coffin ; scenes in which 1 had 

the j'lonr patient. •• Oh J she was borne a part in happier days, and 

ail .'iUgil, Air. Oliver,” continued the under more fortunate auspices. I 

l»encvolent woman ; “ and' was so quitted the apartment at the expira- 

f kind and atUMitive to her poor friend, lion of about an hour; but. not till 1 

that 'sIkj would Ict^obody but herself liad shed a tear of pitying friendship 
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over the unlttippy and untimely doom 
of the beautiYiil but ill-fated Maria. 

TJ19, iiilieral was fixed for the fot- * 
lowi^ day; and Maria had parti- 
^larW requested that Catherine 
would sicconipany her father to this 
sad and afflictini;^ ceremony. If I 
returned in time, she wished me also 
to attend, and the hour was fixed ai: 
tweliil: o’clock. I cannot describe 
the emotion which I experienced in 
the anticipation of once more behold- 
inff my beloved Catherine. 1 was 
certain tliat Maria had exculpated me 
from the sad saspicion which was at- 
tached to my character, and 1 awaited 
with the utmost anxiety her expectet! 
arrival. Kcstless with impatu'uce I 
sat at the window all the morning, 
and a short time before the Iiour ap- 
pointed, Sir Talbors carriage drove up 
to the door, and Catherine, Oak- 
ley, and Mr. Morris alii^htod, and 
entcied the house. I was iorcibly 
stniok with the sad alteration winch 
illness had wron^^lit in Catherine’s 
person. Her face was pale— her form 
was faded ; and her features, once so 
radiant and rcjoicinji:, were overcast 
with that pensive melancholy, which 
betokens the sad and gradual witlitr- 
ingof all earthly hoiieand hn])piness. 
I heard their foutsti*ps on the afaira — 
and my heart l)oat so stropgly - that I 
felt the blood gushing up with violence 
to iny ioinph-sat each pulsation. The 
footsteps advanced nearer and luian'r ; 
— 1 heard their voices — and in antilhcr 
moment I clas^xd Catl;enne in my 
arms ! ’Die deep delight of that ec- 
static embrace was moi e than a com- 
peiiscition for all my previous misery ; 
and as I led the blushing giii to a 
seat, I saw that she loved me still, 
and tliat, too, with all her former 
fervency. She pardoned my rashness, 
and I was happy. 

Wlien Vc were all seaterl, my 
worthy preceptor advanced towards 
me, and stretching out his trembling 
hand, grasped mine with fervour, and 
burst into tears. Having somewhat 
n*covei-cd troin his cinotion, he 
warmly tliankwl me foi my kind at- 
tention to Ills child, “ She *old me of 
all your gooducBs to her, Frederick,” 
said he, “ and the prayers of a grate- 
ful father are all I can olfer in return 
for your kindness. What ^ould have 
lieoome of my poor unhappy child, if 
you had not been near to succour her 
in her need ? 1 can never foigct your 


goo^ess.” The undertaker now ap- 
peal to tell us all was ready ; and 
v/e were presently on our w'ay to the 
^urch wlicrc Maria was to be buried. 
‘The ceremony was, performed in the 
usual manner— thd coflin w^as lowered 
into the grave, and we saw the earth 
ctorc for ever on the mortal remains 
of our unfortunate friend; and then 
with ‘heavy hearts and wiping €'yc:s, 
we retun- t to our homes. Befoiv 
we jiartcd, liowever, Mr. Morris kindly 
engaged to i d'eef a reconciliation be* , 
tween Sir Talbot and myself, — an (went 
which I now rather coveted than de- 
spised. 

The next morning brought a Icttei 
from Sir Talbot, wherein the baronet 
proudly express^ed his forgivencsi of 
w hat had passed, but not a woid was 
there of my re-admission into the 
family. Sir Talbot had his private 
reasons for this; and 1 had now no 
causii to susiiect tliat my continual 
presence could bfj a source of any 
very groat delight to the baronet. 
However r was loo imi(‘h ivjoiced in 
tlie renewal of (’atlw'rincV love to 
feel much uneasiness on this hiiad; 
and if ever I was de'stiiuxl to lie truly 
happy, it was at lhi»eventful period of 
my existence. 

But unalloyed happiness is the 
earthly lot of no one. Human ev- 
istence in all ili> varied be.irings and 
conditions inuAt have a tine [irojior- 
lion of evil, as well as of good: and 
it is better that it should bo at'. Too 
great a share of happiness would make 
us vain, prcsuinj »l nous, and over-bear- 
The disposition of men, al- 
*ys sufficioutly prone to piido and 
selfishness, would bcc;orno intolerant 
in the extreme, if sutKrecJ to revel in • 
jK,Tl’cct and continual happiiUN^ ; and 
the timely occurrence of aiiiietion, not 
only leads our thoughts h* higher and 
boher things than those of earth, but 
it also softens llic ragged asperities, 
and unchariUblc churlishness of our 
natures. — h^ichei us tn be kind and 
considerate to our Mii]( 3 ring 'biethrcn, 
and prompts our hearts to rontem- 
jilate witli j.ity the many, fnaiiy mi- 
series, which are hourly happieniiig 
around us. Bcj,idt*s, wb.o is there, 
that, in the evening of his life, does 
not look back with calm cuni}>l'a£ency 
upon the cares aiub turmoils of his 
younger years. Like the rnariiufr, 
who has at last secured a quiet haven 
in his old-age, he iTgarils with a 
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pleasinfT retrospexjtion the . tempests anxious deliglit of happy anticipa- 
and troubles of liis youth* and gathers . tion- • 

wisdom and contentment from tho ; Spring came, and mc all returned 
perils and sufferings which ho has to Caertreyor* fi>r ] Jiad onci more 
endured. become domesticated with the faipily. 

So have I ever found it; and that 'AU nature was smiling around, us^ 

event was fast approaching, which but hope began to forsake me, as no 

dadied to the earth all my dawning, favourable change was wrought in the 
liappincss, and rendered me, ere the condition of our declining patient, 

spring tide of my life had waned, a She was now, indeed, ** past hdpe— y 

morose and miserable man . «. past cure and became at length so 

I have ^itherto been prolix and* weak, as to be unable to leave her 

} >articiilar in the narration of my mis« room. During thil season of sadness 
brtuncs, and 1 have indulged in this and sufiering, I rarely left her. She 
cimuinstantiality, because 1 have seemed ,t'o cxperi^cc comfort from 
dreaded the relation of the event al- my attentions, and pleasure from my. 
hided to; and it lias even now re. presence; and although my mind 
q Hired an .exertion, which I did not was harassed by a thousand anxious 
imagine my seared and blighted fears, I stud’M to conceal from her 
heart could have exercised. But 1 the despondency which was preying 
will delay it no longer : — it is needless upon rao. She was,puile>'tly conscious 

to tantalize the reader or rnysclf by of her approaching dissoiidion ; and 
any further prolixity. would talk to me on the subject with 

Reginald's arrangements with Iiis tliat saint-Hke serenity and reverence, 

solicitor wore attcMided with the most which evinced the spotless purity oi' 

perfect success. In less than u month her angelic mind. There was one 

after the coniiucnccnu'ut of our* ne- injunction which she impressed upon 

gociation, he- was lo-i nutated in the me with particular anxiety; and tliis 

]»os9ession of all liis ])roperty : and a was, the protection of Maria's child, 

very considoniblo firtuno fell to my Poor Mr. Morris ha<l fallen into a 

share. Sir Talbot, to our great stir- slate of mental imbecility, wliieU ren- 

prisc, opposed no obstacle whatever to dcred him unconscious of tlie infant's 

our claims; nor did lie even allect existence; and as for Talliot, he had 

either i.gnoraiice or itmoeenct! of his long since alienated himself from Ids ■ 

criminal conduct towards iny father, family, and was indulging his t'\. 
On the contiMry, he confessed it all, travagant and licentious passiDus in a 
and then thniw liimst'lf upon our foreign land. Catherine, anxious for 
mercy for the sake of his beloved the poor helpless inuotient, strictly 

child. F.or the sake of that child, tiiuii, enjoined me to love and to cherish 

wc forgave hiip ; and had Providence' it ; and I need not say that 1 obeyed 

plcaseclto have spared her to us, ho^ the injunction even to the very letter, 
iuippy might 7 have been with suot Summer now approached. Our old 
au atfectionate comixinion f haunts became arrayed in all the 

But this was noth) l>c. The agital- tet'tning fertility of the season; but 

ing events which had recently oc- llu'y were now deserted and lonely ; 
curred had fallen upon her with too for she, who with all the gaity of a 
much violence to leave her harmless, young and liappy heart, had once 
Her heart, always gentle, and replete gambolled amidst their wild luxii- 
witli tenderness, had in vaiu 'endea- riauce, was languishing on the bed of 
voured to resist the accumulated shock sickness and of death, 
of misery which fdl upon her; and Catherine had been gradually be- 
Iho insidious infliiouce of the heart, coming weaker and weaker, till at 
breaking sorrow which shrouded her, length slie could only sit up in lu-r 
was hnstclliug her towards the ct'hl b d, supported by pillows, for a short 
and silent grave, with certain and iiii- time durivg tlie day. It was a fine 
ontroliable celerity. This every one ^ evening in July, lhat--fiiidiDg liersclf 
witnessed with regret; but nobody ' somewhat better thanusual, she begged 
'^tli more auguisii tliaii myself. Yet to be cai ried to the window to see, she 
still I had liop^, although my heart was once ihore the setting sun sink 

almost cnj«licd with despondency, behihd the blue hill over which we 
Still 1 had kope^ and ( looked forward had so often rambled. **lt will cheer 
to till* coming spring all the niy spirits, dear Frederick;" she coii*» 
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tinued, to behold once more the 
green fields through which we used to 
wander; and I can see many of our 
favourite walks from the middle 
window.*’ We carried her, tlicrofore, 
to the wiiitlow ; and with her head 
resfins’ opoa my shoulder, she {lazed 
pensively upon the plowing scene be- 
fore her, “ Open th' window, dear 
Frederick,” she said, ” that (he luoin- 
tain breeze may cool iny Ihrobhiiig 
tetnples. Oh ! it is pleasant once 
again to inhale th|* pure air of tiiy 
native hills, and to look on such a 
lonely scene as llii<. How calm and 
beautiful is all around us!” SIic 
paused, and turning her eyes towards 
the descending sun, seemed to watch 
its disappearance with more than 
usual interest. 

I still supported her in my arms, 
and was looking intenfly upon her 
wasted, but still b<‘auti!ul, fcatuics. 
They became suddenly alterc<l ; a 
son of cloud passed over llieiii, and 
this was followed by a Hij^ht convul- 
sive tremor. J^Iie cla^spcd my liand 
■with fervor — lui ned her eyes to heaven, 
and^then looking at me with an ex- 
pmssion of dying tcndemcis — and 
never will that look be forgotten! — 
she breathed one doop-drawn sigh, 
dropped her iiead upon mv ^^osoni — 
and 1 held in my arms liu lifeless 
body of iny liolovi d! 


C HAI»TI*U XI. 

Adieu, adieu ! .ny Oiuive shore 
Failec o’er (Ilf u aters blc.e; 
Tlicuiglit-w inds '•ndi, (lu* iiieiikers mar, 
Amu shrieks the v ild Mvi-mew. 

Yuii sun that iipdii die sea 
We follow iiilii<« llia:hl; ■ 

Farewell nwJiilo to Inin and thee, 

My native land — ifocid niglit ! 

, Child E H a hold. 

Death di5tniil?~*No«— alas ' lie’s ever 
with us, 

And shakes tllo dart at us in all our 
aclings. 

He lurks within our cun, while we’re in 
betildi ; 

Sits by our sick bed, mocks our me- 
dicines : • 

We mnnot walk, or sit, or ride, or travel. 
But deatli is by, to reisse us when he lists. 
The Spanish Father. 

A LONG and drcKidful period of 
unconscious suffering succeeded Oa- 
M. March f 1825. 


thcriiie’s decease. All that 1 can now 
remember is. weeping over her grave 
in a paroxvsm of uiigovcimd>lo. 
agony. What ivillourd was a dcalb- 
lilie oblivion — an utter foigetfulnc^s 
of all prcv:c.iiis misoiy — a scmpoti of 
gloom, dcsr..iM-, and imidness ; — at 
fh3 « nd of thn e jears 1 recovered my 
rc.isun ; but the fiery impetuosity of 
iny spiiit was fjuciichcd lor ever 
ill fnd!e.^> ;>;id jtiem?diablc melan- 
choly. 

Hegiuaid. who was now more than 
ever attached to mo, was my constant 
oonipanioii, uiiil as change of scone 
and of cliiuato w.-.s uigently rocoiii- 
nuiitIe«J, lu* persuaded iiie to travel to 
Italy; fiiiidly imaguiuig that the 
bright bkies, and genial climate of 
that lovely land, would lend to dispt l 
Kiy fiorj-ow, 1 caiod not v,Iiitlifi i 
wont. Idle was now’ a burthen to 
nu», and I coiiAepied to his suggestion. 
We left Muiilaml at the coinmeiur- 
nionl of iho llnnl unnmcr alter Caihe- 
rine’s death; and alter a sla rt and 
pleasant voyiigc, found uiiiselves so- 
journing at ViTona. For a time my 
mind was S‘'mf\\lnt divcrbdby tlie 
novelty of tho feme. Tlie constant 
gaiety and bu^lle oithat bomlilul city 
amused loc, and nucvid the oppres- 
sive gloom w’hii'h linr^c over me. 

As? wo Were both wiallhy and woll- 
do<ci‘iiJod, we fouiid no difficulty in 
gaining acfiuission into llie tisst & 0 - 
cifty ; anrl a euntinual round of wdiat 
!«? c-allcd jdetuiiro, soivcfl to dis-ijiatc, 
at all events for a- while, tl'.c .sudiioss 
which sliroudcd me. 

Wo li;:d not In on long at Venma, 
be^jjoic -an event occurred, v.iiicli pro- 
rliicetl a considciidile sensation among 
all t Jassos in the }>lace. The young and 
beantiiul daughter of the Duke ili 
aMontcchiaio, had destroyed herself, 
in consequence, it was said, of her 
desertion by a young Englishman, 
who had first won her air ctions, and 
then cruelly taken advantage of her 
Jove for him. I had seen this young 
and luvely creature, and had been 
articularlv stiuck with ’her extreme 
onutyand accomplishments; but 1 
had not seen her lover, ncA: did it 
appear that Jie was well known at 
Verona. 1 was rambling about the 
town one e.vening by myself, when 
I encountered a crowded funeral pro- 
cession, which I soon discovered to be 
that of the ill-fated Angioliria di Mon- 
techiaro. 1 joined it, and we pro- 
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cepcled in silence along llie noiseles» far from the solitary lamp to be ex- 

streets of the city, ^ posed to view. Wt I could see very 

To those who have never witnessed distinctly (he mysterious figure and 

the funeral pomp and solemnity of the corpse. He approached the bier, 

the Ilfilian nobility, it is impossible threw the cloak from his face, and 

to convey any just idea of llie scene displayed to my astonished gaze the 

which 1 hrheld at ViTona. N’la^ht well-known features of Tal hot Trevor f 

had alr^ody upproriched ; hut the air I unconsciously uttered an i xolama- 

was illuiiiiiiatetl by inruuucTable tion of surprise; ami with a look of 

lorf'lips, c'astiii‘ir on the gloomv monks the most dtadly horror, Talbot drew 

who I jore them, a fitful and flickering the cloak over his lace, ami rushed 

light. Sfii'cral hundred individuals from the cJiurch. 1 quickly followed ; 

composed die cavalca^h*, and in the and thoiig'it I s'^w him hasten to- 

mi»Kt of monki and cavaliers, and wards V'^erona, in the din rtion whence 

surrounded by l)l:i/dng torches, was the funeral procession had passeii; 

borne tlie body of the deceased An- but although I followed as quickly as 

gioliiia, cxpo.si.dt'i view, and arranged I could, 1 soon lost all traces of the 

in the most gay und CO -lly habiliments. object of my pursuit: for night had 

r.ovoly evi n in dcadi was Angiolina now advanced, and it was completely 

di Montechiaro, and liic jewels which dark. 

were wreatln d with her beaiitiful dark In the bustle of the moment I lost 
hair, nnd which adorTunl her neck my way; and was vi.f Iking along a 

and bo'ioiii, sptrklcd hriHiunlly hi the retired >lri>et in the subiiriis when the 

glare of the to:ditN. moved on friendly voice of Reginald greeted mo. 

in slow and silent solemnity, and I instantly told him of my adventure, 

passing throii'i:!i the city uinvcd at and Talbot, it appealed, jmssed him 

the chuicli of Santa Maria della Picta, but a minute before, and in the direc- 

about a mile to the east of Verona, tion in which 1 w'as hastening. We 

Here wo stoiiju d, and entered ; and immediately pursued the same course, 

as we advance 1 up the lofty aisle of but had not gone far In fore the clash- 

fhis magMificcnt building, the funeral ing of swonls, mingled with cries for 
rhaiint of the choristers reached us help, reached us from a short distance, 
from the choir, in a sweet and chaiac- and cdianged at once our purpose and 
tcristic strain of mournful melody, pursuit, ila^tcni tig to the spot whence 
The hitT was cairicd into the body of the noise proceeded, we found in a 
the chuich, anil jilaccd under a large narrow and lonely part of tlie street, 
lamp, and in such a indiiiifT that the an individual defending himself 
light shone directly upon the cmM against the assaults of three men. 
and pale features of the corpse. After We had our swords with us, and lost 
the dirge had been sung, and a pniwr no time in rushing to the rescue, 
or two chaurited, ut a given signal, Tlio noise of the scutfle had hy this 
all the tovohes wore instantly ex- time attracted the notice of the neigh- 
tingiiishcd, and the only light which bouiing inhalntants, and the light of 
remained was ati'urdid by/the solitary torches began to ai)]:>ear through the 
lamp which was placed over the head thick darkness in diilorcnt parts of the 
of the deceased. street. After exchanging a thrust or 

The attendants now began to retire ; tw'O witli the assassins, they fled, 
but I lingered behind, fascinatcfl by leaving their victim stveiely wounded, 
a scene, which harmonized so well and faint with pain and Icms of blood* 
with my own gloomy feel in ; and Reginald and 1 liiUd the wounded 
as 1 gazed upon the pale and stilly man from the ground, and wo dis- 
features of the dead Angioliiia, covered by the light of the torches, 
thoughts of other and happier years which now glared around us in every 
thronged thickly into my memory. direction, that be to whose rescue we 

1 was leaning, lost in thought, against had hastened, was the implacable 

one of the emblazoned pillars of the enemy Af my youth, and the autliorof 

aisle, when a figure, mufiied in a large many of those misfortunes which had 

cloak, passed un towards the corpse, fallen upon me. It was, indeed, Tal- 

and stopping suddenly, gazed cau- bot Trevor! Rut I could not leave 

tiously around, as if feaiful of being him to die like a dog in the street, 

observed. But there was no one in He was Catherine's brother, and my 

the church but myself; and I was too own kinsman, and with a little trouble 
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luccG^ded in conveying him to the 
house where Reginald and 1 resided. 

He was covered with blood and 
quite insensible ; and it was not till a 
surgeon had visited him, that he 
showeii any symptoms of returning 
animation. Rut no hopes wtro enter- 
tained of liis Tt'covcrj. Tlu* sw’ords 
of the assas>iiis had been fo<i skilJ'ulfy 
guided to miss their ^ieliiii, and ul- 
thougli he might linger two or three 
days, he would, ak ll»e expiration of 
that lime, undoubtrtlly die of the 
wounds which ho had r^cived. Siirh 
was the rejiort of Signor Assalin}, the 
surgeon; who, alller he had ilressed 
the Avounds, an«l adiviiiiifstered such 
medicines as were detmc<J nefts«ary, 
look his leave, promising to call early 
the following morning. In fise inoaii 
time the patient w'as to ba kept ptr* 
fectlv liai'quil anrl 

When 'IVdbot bad .sulh* leiitly lo- 
ruvered to be sensible of the jne'iiioe 
of the atteiidnnf.’*, I ropain <{ to liisbeib 
aidc, and aslod him 1 j<i\v he (< It hmi- 
s«‘lf. He started at tlic somnl of my 
void*, and looking stoadfa-'tly at me, 
niurmundniy niune, and Ind Ins face 
on the pillow. Jhit I spoke s«'*othingly 
to him ; tor my hatred Wmatds him had 
ceased, and I had no (ksiio for rc v< nge 
and rctrihiilio'i. Ijesides, 1 knew liial 
he was about to die, and I could not 
ciiry my ciiiiiity to the grave, \lfcr 
a while he became eiicrinrag<‘d by niy 
attcnfntus, and at lengfli discioMd to 
me all his machinations agaiint my- 
self; and of his ciucl conduct foAvards 
Angiiilina : for he it v/as who had 
huriicd to an untimely tomb this most 
beautiful and colliding creature. It 
Avas njw that l learnt the cause of 
("a* h urine’s suspicion with regard to 
Mana Morris, for Tal bot had couvi ne< d 
th'em that 1 had seduced Maria fiom 
her home; and her appeanuice Avitli 
me, at the thca‘rc too plainly corrobo- 
rated the fact. He had hated me, he 
<aid, b(.-causc his sister lovt d me, and 
because I would never bond to the ca- 
pricious tyranny of his own over-bear- 
ing temper; and he bailed my depar- 
ture from Caertrevor with the utmost 
joy, as it would enable Mum more 
efioctually to torment and injure me. 

I seemerl to rush into his power with 
the eager blindness of a silf-devoted 
victim. Of his conduct towards An- 
giolina, he spoke in terms aSi the 
deepest sorrow and repentance, for he 
Joved her sincerely, and would most 


a liave married her, had not her 
father forbidden him the hou>e. 
feiit she had been well revenged, foi 
the bravo's swoid had been surely 
aimed ; and the presumptuous lover of 
the heiress of the. ancient house of 
Montcchiaro Avas about to expiate his 
crime by an untimely and cruel cie.ith. 

Talbot al.'io rcvcitedto his treatment 
of Maria. He did not attempt to cx- 
ciitp'iti iiseh*; on the contrary, he 
coiif ssed tb it be had aclr»l as a villain 
to her; and was ronseious that he 
c-ouhl now rciidej no adequate atone- 
ment for bi.cli j 1*1 line, liad not this 
f.ita? event oceiirretl, it Avas his inten- 
tion to have uinrncd to I'n^dand iiit- 
nii'tii.itely, — to have toiighl out hu 
cli:Jd, uii'l di\i.i1i‘.l tin* ti>l of 1 ms life 
to her piofLCtion. ()l my to 

IMaria, ho spoke in leriii-* ol Miiceroand 
h iveio graliliidt* ; via’, truly gi.itified 
to fun! tb.it 1 had l.ib<’ij hi- rl.inghlcr 
iiinli*! uiy ow n rs[ tei d giiidunce. I'ur 
1ms cofifJiK l to nn*. ho impl' iod my 
ioigiveiie.-ts, and then sank into a stvite 
ot leinpoiary iii-'tusilnl.fy, being worn 
out and exlia'i.^ul witli’ the exertions 
Ih it b.'i had use.). 

'riuj dcath-b(d of a .sinm r iS truly a 
trying scoae, and Talbot Ticvoi’s life 
had l)cen one coiitii.iicd caicor of de- 
IibiTatu wiekodiuss. lbs wlioh' heart 
luiil bu'ii devoted to the gratiliealion 
of Ins iinnily pa.>.sioii ; and no com- 
punctious visitiiigs of con'sciriu-e" had 
over fumed aside his purpo.M*, or led 
him to pauMj upon the f\il con«c- 
quciii:c.s ol liis I iccntioiis prai i icc?. 'J'he 
bitter laim nfatamsot a deluded nmthcr, 
Avliom he had deprived of her child - 
the <»xc’crLi(ioiii. of that child’s decei\'ed 
and dcsojfed fallit-r; — ynd th.’ pitAing 
prayer.s of the victim herself, rung on 
his tar iinbcodi 1 1, By him the mother’s 
ttars, the father’s stem and manly sor- 
roAAs, and the daughter’s ini.«!LTy, were 
diMfigardetl, and oftc:* Aloridcd, and 
with niaunei's and acccmplishments 
which ff*w could display, he nurtured 
in his bosom the heart of a de&olatiiig 
bond. In fact ho aa'hs* an irrevocable 
and uiipilying sensualist, and he dared 
any dew, and OA'ercamc many obsta- 
cles for tlie purpose of indulging bis 
profligate and depraved passions. To 
such a pei'son death was not likely to 
prove Avclconic. The mysterious pros- 
pect of eternity was any thing but con- 
solatory and encouraging ; and with 
the fear of a punishment ton terrible to 
think of with calmness, did this wretch- 
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ed man, itill in the very prime of his 
youth, await lint awful summons, 
which he could not shun, and which 
he trembled to reci ive. With all the 
agony of 'inrepcntv-'d cuilf, tand with 
all th»^ leiror of a tiouldcd cOiiscience, 
did Talliot Trcvt-r he on Ins dCtifh 
bed, an tie i paling in dreadful dismay 
thetirrible event, which would hurl 
him im}»rep:ired before Ihe jiidginciit- 
Rcat (-f oin:, whose power lie had coii- 
tcaitied, and whose increy and for- 
iveness he had so utterly despised. 

was with him till he died; and 
ivatcluid the victory of death over his 
dismayed and hardened heart. It was 
a fiv^ree and an appalling struggle ; and 
the bitter execrations which trcmibled 
on his lip as the spirit was freed from 
its earthly eulhralment, cvmcetl the 
hopeless iiiirdihood of the despairing 
sinner, and foretold the terrible doom 
wliich awaited him. His featmes, even 
in death, retained an expre.^.oon of 
proud and unflinching scorn ; ai.d his 
upt3er lip was curled up in derision, as 
it were, of the very p ing which had 
deprived him of r'xisleuce. 

After this, V«*ioiia became unplea- 
sant tome; aiul we left it tbeicfore, 
and proceeded to I’loreiiee, and afier- 
wards to Naplo«, and Venice, seek- 
ing relief fioiii that clepiossion of 
spirits which seem .il every day to be 
becoming more and more obvious 
and oppivvive ; but that relief came 
not. Tilt! g.iy bustle td' society proved 
at length irksome to me. I could not 
bear to mingle in seeming cheerful- 
ness with the hc'ai'tl(!fs throng around 
me ; and 1 sought in silence and soli- 
tude those sad but soijtliiiig recollec- 
.tions whicli I delight to dwell upon. 


In the course of two years we returned 
to England ; and 1 did indeed experi- 
ence a gleam of transitory joy, when I 
visited those scenes which witnessed 
the careless happiness of my boyhood. 
Cacrlrovor, by the death ol isii ialbot, 
had become iny property, and I pre- 
served with the niu.t rel gions reve- 
rence every memorial ol rny beloved 
Catherine. 

Ycai-s have rolled on, and 1 am still 
in existence, but bain almost alone in 
tile world. Ilcginald is dead, my re- 
vered preceptor is no more, and my 
aticctionate fosler-motlior has long 
since left this w orld. The only being 
for whom I now ieel any atibetion is 
the child of the unfoitunatc Maria, now 
doubly deaf ♦.') me, as tlie only relict 
of my Catherine’.- frimily. Over her I 
watch witii a parent’s tenderness, and 
well does she leward my care. 

Thus, wjtii ample wealtlr, and with 
a mind w hich might have been render- 
ed capable of tlic very highest happi- 
ness, i am most ri\d]ess and misembfe. 
A disposition once replete with the 
utmost benevolence and love, has been 
siuired by nnsfoitinic, and rendi'icd 
repulsive and cynical; uud without 
one &in;,le pleasuic or ei.j(»yuicrit, t 
move about iu the i)Usy world, disgust- 
ed with it* munmujiy, its hypocrisy, 
aud its ^eltiahness. Vet T do not wish 
to die; for witli all my wretchedness, 
I feel bir my adopUd daughter all the 
coiiciii.. ' 'd atiection of a friendless 
and di bidng. When she is 

safely scLtaod fioiii the hellish artifices 
of her feliow-crciitures, 1 shall then 
look forward to a release from my 
siitlerings, and to a happy- — happy re- 
union with my beloved rn heaven. 


OKU A BlllOIlT HARP. 

O’kr a bright harp, her fair hands flinging. 
So sweetly will she sing,— 

With something like ati'ection clinging 
To every tuneful string, — 

Tliat oft 1 wish that harp were I, 

To rest for whole hours long , 

So near her bosom, and to sigh 
An echo to her song.' 

Yet, though her arms were round me thrown. 
This heart could never bow 
Beneath her ev’ry touch and tone. 

More tremblingly than now. 
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Tim COUNTESS OF LEICESTER. 

Pax.b« chaste, and silent as a midnight star. 

Her eyes now upward turn’d, seem’d to reflect 
The blue of heaven's porch, so purely bright. 

Uplifted were her hands, long, white, and chill ; 

Her robes hung simply, and in Grecian folds. 

She look'd a sculptur'd master-piece of art. 

Gazing 1 stood, half doubtful it it were 
An earthly form, or creature of my br:»*ii, 

A waking dream, (sucli ns bards*leigij havc,^ 

Or nioifal palpable : so beauteous and 
Majestic — like fair Eve before* tier fall. 

Rut ah ! so sad — sorrow' h id left her seal 
Upon tiiu lady’s brow, and so assured 
My wav'riiig niitjd of hrr humanity. 

And now her lips were tremuIou$<ly mov’d. 

Rut no sound came — and hush ! her breast now heaves; 
Alas ! how deep a sigh I utt'riug in that 
One breath a tale of sorrow and of love. 

And of des|)air, and blighted hopes and death. 

Plainer than words could speak — ^tho’ passionate grief 
Will eloquently mourn. — And still slie sate 
Uu moving ; tix’cl her gaze, but now and then 
A sigh would still betray her secret woes. 

In such a sort, that 1, train’d up to war. 

And grey with age, and rough as wint'ry skies. 

Wept like an infant at herdesoluteness. 

But no%v advanced a girl, whose aitloss look 
Spoke true regard ; and she with modest grrn-c 
Approached tlic lady, and with gentlest fore.t*. 

Induced her homeward, — She was Leicester's wife. 

Fond, confident, yet sliglited by her lord ; 

lie reck’d not of her love, nor ever cured 

Whose hesarts were broken, so liis projects tlirove : 

He left her to bewail her desolate state. 

Watering the baricn couch with fruitless tears. 

This was the dame, the mystery of whose death 
Is still unravelled — rumours darkly hint 
That she was murdered. Ev’ii unto this time. 

Those walls are hr.iinted, midnight screams aic heard. 

And groans obsc:ircly float U|x>ii the wind. 

The raven claps his ominous wing flnee times. 

And tlurice the owl hoots out her funeral note. 

To every sli-aiiger wand’ring near the pile ; 

And none dare venture near the cursed £^pot^ 

Who know the tale of Leicester's injur'd wife. 

S. W. S. 


STANZAS, 

A ifoPE seen in fears. 

Like a star in midnight’s hour. 

And a joy sprung from tears. 

As a blossom from the shower. 

Are sweeter than the splendor 
Of a shadowless noon -day. 

Or than bud, however tender. 

Which has never lost its ray. 

G. N. 
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A TWII.1GHT WALK* 

T LOVK to raniblo ci:t in the calm twilight^ 

And track the bus^ foot'-teps of gone day. 

Over the worn path, and hoof-beateii road. 

Joined as it is with the clear tracery 
Of wliceis that glide on like a wedded pair. 

Following each other in the minutest curve 
Of ei filer’s bent ; and wheresoe’er the tiesad 
Of man hath lately prest, 1 st<ip, and gaze. 

And my soul yearneth for sucIl infinite vision o 

As could at once descry whither and whence 
That microcosm had swept on in its orbit. 

Of whose unending line, a few* dim points 
Are all that my weak eye can fasten on. 

J3ut fancy, whose gay wing is ever swiftest 
When knowledge is not near to rule its flight, — 

Fancy upbears me through a universe 
Of her own bright creation, and pours into 
My sympathising ear a tale of human 
'Hope, fear, intent, or action, — ^new, and fiatight 
With magic tn a fellow breast of clay, — 

For every small displacing of the dust, — - 
Fy one who sprang from it to lortl awhile 
Over his parcMit, and sink back agttiii, 

Liikc a tired rebel child, into her bosom,— 

'I'liat winds have still left visible. 

A strain 

Of fanciful prcliision flatters through 
’'lliose leafy bowers o’erliaiiging the way -side. 

And stays me spell-bound on the spot. 1 sec, tlirongh 

3'he dewy and sweet-scented boughs, a group 

Of young and unbought minstrels have begun 

Their evening feast of harmony. The casenieiit 

Is being closed on daylight by a lass 

With trim cap, croaseless apron, and small waist. 

Who still finds something, in warp'd sash cir blind. 

To loiter o’er, that she might bide the longer 
AVhere music is, and let its breath blow freely 
Over her simple heart, where it as yet 
Can wake no echo, save of its own pure 
And passionless enchantment. But, *tis done. 

The gloaming and the taper ccasii to exchange 
33icir difTering lights through the framed crystal. On 
1 wander ; but, an unconnected melody 
Still oozes, droppingly, as it might be. 

Out of some cleft in the white walls behind me j 
And my soothed car drinks it refreshcdly. 

As would the lip of a sun- weary trav'eHer 
Receive the delicate bounty of a shower, 

T^ess satiating, but softer, than the draught 
Of an unbroken and earth-gushing stream. 

« Good night. Sir,” and good lu^^ht to thect niy friend 
My equnf^toQ’^ for now w-e both are freed • 

From the hard chains that bound us all day long 
>To our respective offices, — thee, haply 
3'he blessedcr, to thy plough's lowly toil, 

Under blue skies, and in the quiet fields. 

And me to uphold, in the sordid crowds, a rank 
IVut high enough to look dowh distantly 
Upon the storms of fortune, nor so humble 



• A Twilig/ti H"alk, 

At to be overpast by them, or bead 
When the rude blast is comiug. Thou and I 
Have shut the book of labour till to-morrow ; 

Why may we not, then, read each other's face ? 

For both are copies of one work, though wrapt 
la coverings of dissimilar shape and hue. 

1 like these high- way greetings about nightfall* 
Though from unttitor'd and from stranger tongues. 
They t:atrb a tenderness from the still air. 

That make's the tone familiar, and they sink 
Into my soften'd heart, with all thj sweetness 
Of kind words murmur'd to a dsowsj . ild. 

That it ^lay sleep, and clream of tFicm ; I ftH;! 

Stvurely link'd to the dim world around me. 

Which 1 might else have chieiiiM fading for ever. 

Hush ! the bright cottage vMiidow is so near 
*l’h:it my least 'step may sound through it, and startle 
From the all- hallow'd page that reverend pair. 

Whose lips arc giving the breatli of their last years 
Unto tlie utterance of its myaleru^. 

Let me survey the little garden spot 
Between us : * it is suinll, but there's a mingl'd 
Perfume! about it, speaking of more flowers 
Than the mild taper glanceth on ; and see! 

Out of ils ray, a Jily, through the gloom. 

Shines in pale purity, like a fair lace, — 

71iriv€: fair, after the silver shower of sorrow, — 

Girt w'ith a death-hued scaif : there, too, the rose 
Hangs out herdow-lainp to the nightingale. 

As minding him her bosom is still warm, 

*l'hough the chaste veil of night is on its blushes. 

And tlicrcare beams within the lattice above! 

And over the scmi-iucid gauze obscuring 
All of the chamber, but its glowing roof. 

Glides a slirn feminine shadow ; the gentle girl 
Has had her parent’s nightly kiss and blessing. 

And now she disarrays her beauty, for 
Repose. Hush ! Iiu*^h ! the hoary devotees 
Break oiF their mystic mu nnu rings j they have heard. 
As well us r, the evening orison, 

PourVl lorili in song above them, and they turn, 

Kv'ri from the book of God, to bless again,—* 

Again, too, and again, and with a fervor 
That seems not of old age, — ^tluit lovclioi^t woik. 

Of Him who made all lovely ; but she hears I hem not. 
And lies down without blushing. Deivs of Kdeii ! 

B ithe ye the folded leaves of tins young blossom. 

That in her slumber may be a blesscdne-ss, 

Fei^, though unseen ; tliat her fresh limbs at morn 
May stir with a new grace ; and her eyes open 
Floatingly, fill'd with calm and innocent bliss. 

And gratitude ineffable, and light. 

Kindled above, but shower’d beriignantly 
On all around and under it ! 
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THE MYSTERY: 

A STAGE COACH ADVENTURE- 


1 coulil a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would barrow up iliy soul, Ireese tby youii|; blood, 

Make thy two eyes like st/iis, start from their spheres. 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular bair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Hami.bt. 


It was on a foggy evening in the 
beginning of January, 1S24, that 1 
determined on witnessing the execu- 
tion of Thurtell, whose doom was 
fixed for the following day. It was 
one of those nip:hts on which an 
Englishman is said to have a more 
than ordinary penchant fov a halter ^ 
wet, dark, gloomy, and miserable — 
the heavens and the earth all seemed 
■wrapt in one melancholy gloom, the 
dogs, as they perambulutcd the slip- 
pery pavement, dropped their ears, 
ancf crawled along with their tails 
between their legs, as if labouring 
under the heaviness of the atmosphere ; 
while men, women and children, 
glided almost imperceptibly through 
the fog, like beings of another world. 
The steeple of St. James's church ■was 
envelope in gloom, the entrance of 
the Burlington Arcade, which but u 
few hours since, ■w’as dazzling ■with 
beauty and fashion, now reminded 
the spectator of Dante's Hell ; the 
brilliancy of the shop windows was 
dimmed by the fog, and the lights 
were of a deep blood coloured tinge. 
The horns of the coach-guards, and 
the shouts of the cads, apparently 
proceeded from invisible beings, for 
not a human f<*rm was discernible at 
a yard's distance. All was darkness, 
chaos, and mystery. With my' person 
enveloped in an upper benjamin, 
and my mind in the gloom which on 
every side surrounded me, I ascended 
the top of the llertford coach. The 
vehicle appeared to dash through the 
fog, like the chariot of Phai^ton 
twt^i the clouds, the horses were 
invisible, and saving the red nose of 
coachman, which glimmered 


through the Moom with a Bardolphian 
brilliancy, all -was darkness. Not 
until we had reached *he venerable 
town of Edmonton, did 1 gain pos- 
session of any one of my faculties — 
and then what was my horror and 
alarm at being startled by a deep and 
unmeaning whisper, which seemed 
neither addressed to me nor to aught 
else that was visible. Soon, however, 
a sudden jolt of the vehicle quieted 
my fears, by assuring me of the pre- 
sence of another being, not a foot 
from mo, whom the fog had till now 
rendered etfectually obscure. 1 en- 
deavoured in vain to catch the sounds, 
which, as if in unison ■with the scene, 
were all equivocation and mystery. 
Presently, words of direful import 
caught mine cars, fearfully distinct, 
such as, the night must l)C dark- 
trust that to mej” — a short diabolical 
laugh, or rather yell, interrupted the 
speaker — my heart fluttered witliin 
me— I could hear my wrist vibrate 
with my pulse. They were evidently 
some desperate men, and a plot of 
theft or murder w'as doubtless in con- 
templation. What an awful situa- 
tion! What was to be done ? Were 
1 to attempt alarming the coachman, 
I should certainly get shot through 
the head. Mute with agitation, I 
listened again, ** Dickens must not 
know of the job; d — him he 
'p'^ached at the last Assizes — Ay, you 
had a narrow escape tliere. Jack" — a 
tremendous oath here was uttered 
aloud. After an awful pause this 
mysterious dialogue was continued, 
at intervals 1 caught the following* 
which can never be effaced lh)m my 
memory : Who holds the lantern > 
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>»Am't youafraid of mother, Jones ? — 
No, d-— n her, though she owes jne a 
grud^, she likes a dn>p ” — \,Qt 
blood,*’ uttered J to myaeltl T coulA 
listen no longer tor some limij, so 
thoroughly was I stupified with 
horror. Another interval ensued — I 
could hear them press clr^cr to each 
other; but could not catch a sound, 

. ao deep was tiieir whisper — two woid» 
alone did • I hear—** Bury thenr;** ‘ 
*1 listened with tn-eathless anxiety for 
the reply, which vAis almost distinct-^ 
" in the gravel pit at Hortotfa wood 
—410 chance of being disturbed/ - • 
At these, aweful words, which! seemed 
to convey the assurance xif the per- 
petration of'tlic bloody deed, I felt all 
,my vital powers suspended, my 
knees knocked together, a cold sweat 
ran over me, my teeth chattered in 
my head, and 1 nearly fell otf the 
ridge of the . coach. How long this 
suspension continued, I cannot say ; 
the first gleam of returning reason 
f(^ad me lying on the floor of an old 
fa^noned room. A lantern, from 
which a rushlight shed just sufficient 
light to * render ** darkness visible,” 
enabled • me to discover I was in the 
midst of groupes of great coats pileil 
into heaps, which continually sent 
fprtli a deep and sonorous sound, 
•'much resembling suoriiig. It was 
some time before 1 discovered that I 
was in the travellers’ room at an inn 
at Hertford, and in consequence of 
the execution that was to happen the 
next , day, every bed was occupied, 
and 1 had, Itioroforc, been forew to 
«take up my quarters iti my present un- 
comfortable situation. The conver- 
Sfition that I heard outside the stage, 
still rung ' dolefully in my ears,, and 
although I endeavoured to banish it 
from my mind I could not succeed. 
Half sleeping, half waking, 1 fancied 
the scene thq^t was about to be per- 
formed, I saw. the, victim **m my 
mind’s 'st^tj|j|ie— alas I few. 

last time^the enter dnth 

lobks of dark^;;iQeterminatIon written 
on their featitfres-M^^e instruments 
8Uarpened--and in another moment, 
steeped in the htmrt’s blopd of the 
wretched victim— at this very instant 
I was startled’ by aii;^-oniinoussc^d— 
it was the deep parting groan, dr else 
an indubitable snore.— saw them 
drag tIte:body to. the wood, and bury 
it in thev gravel Heavens! what. 
E, M, 1825, 


wcio my feelings then ! I had, how- 
to court ray mindVith 
-teaginhi^ honors, .hardly had 
another moment elapsed, before I 
was stertled by the self same ominotLs 
wldspcr— 4 AcP you asleep, Jack?” — 
No, d— ei the wofltmgs of tliat , 
confounded cmscicnce'* — V filled ‘ np 
the chasm with— -keeps me awake — 
sui'h gripings” — of remoise, uttered 
' I to m*-^elf. Here their voices were 
a|^iti lo&t,llie interval, however., only v 
^served to render the .climax' more. '• 
horrible. “ I did not knawp you were 
concerned in the job/W^‘ All by 
chance.”— How did he,di6'?’*— *‘Hc 
struggled so infcnjally that ) thought, 
at first, I hud missed my aim ; prayed 
for his wife and child mn; told me 
that the blood' would be on my head; 
why 1 asked liis pardon ; much • as' 
One gentleman could do for anothet^ 
in such case;— (Iiidoons h vity ?) — of- 
fered him rny hand; told mo he for- 
gave me with all liis life and .'heart, 
and at last kicked tlie bucket.”— 
Powers Of mo: cy! w-l.at a horrid dis^‘ 
closure! It was not, howorer, all the - 
ruffian contimioil :—*• Never sfent a ' 
finer corpse imt, of the world in my 
life; neither 'watch in his iob, nor^ 
money in his pocket; poor uiiair; . 
that old Jew, Solomon, would give me 
but thirteen shillings for his clothes ; 
the shirt, liaving none to wear, f kept 
myself. — Even Ikey, who’s a' dab at 
the slaughtering busiiieiES, confrssVd ho 
never saw a job so genteely done; 
not seven minute's and a-half fxotn 

till all was over; be looked just 

as if he w-as asleep ; once I thought lie 
opened his cv(s; what a — —fright . 
I was in.” — AVho got the body?”— - 
(Another pause)--** deti rrniued not ^ 
to be clieatctl; why a’n’t I a, right t,o . . 
my honest earriingii.as well as — — , , 
(here occurred the name of a great 
general officer) who kills fifty men 
while I do one? 1 put in a sack, and 
took it to the Blenheim Repository ; 
Brook e'a gave me- a five pound note, 
two ^ludcnteoftered more ; but 

I Itfcff to be honourable.”— Heaven ' 

and earth! what a disclosure! the 
deed w^ done»”— he had confesse^l 
he was a Inurderer ! ' Tjie bloqd still 
was- clotting on his hands. I locked'; 
on his face-^twassayege beyond 
scription — a wild fepcity 
from his eyes— an nnnatural smile 
curled and. shewed his yellow ' - , 
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' T'* ‘ 

and teetli. 1 know hot wbat my personal safety I seized- the horrid 

I felt *at the sight^of this monster. — being , by the collar of his coat,— 
^deavoured in vain to awake One ;Vl^r€^.ch ! outcast! speak, who, and 
of the sleeping groupe— my tongue what are Me, master f you 

seemed ck-aved to the roof of my need not cleiich'So hard— John Ketch, 
mouth—rnt length a sudden im])ulse executioner to the Sherifts of London 
seemed to animate me — disiegarding and Middlese^>--^t your service!!!" 

; •’ ' r * 

FROM THE tJREEK OF. HYPERPYTH AGORA S. 

The evexji^ting hill. 

The uiislimiheriog ocean, the resistless wind, 

‘ Arc ablest far the vast idea to dll , 

Of that undying, all^^'enliveoed mmd, ^ 

Which leaves no jot of being unpos^sk 
With a quick spirit, variously expresU 

.What is the spark of soul to which mankind 
Point as the badge of nature's noblest state. 

And vainly deem lo thrir's alone confined ? 

What is it, but a pow'or to love or hate, — 

So, seek or shun, — and image thought by sound f 
Power in w*hich Heaven's mi nutlet works abojund. 

Settingaside.thc firm'd and feathery tribes, 

Ey’n beasts, the closest breathing rivals of ye, — 

To this eulegiutu every one subscribes. 

Who loves Ilia dog, (6‘oz//e think them far above ye) — 

*Ss^, is the riuU'ly gatherM ro-i^e loss rife. 

Than its destroyei's ruthless band, wdlU life ? 

The soft loaf shrinks beneath the spoiler's clutch. 

And the pure life-stream ooses from the wound ; 

The red cheeks pale beneath death’s icy touch. 

And the still voice that spoke in perfume round 
Breathes languidly— yet sweetlier tlinii the cloud 
Of pestilence that wraps a human shroud. , 

Ev’n in its death a principle remains 
Of'sweet, material immortality. 

That seems as it had burst obstruction's chains — 

Yet not so, for the breezes of the sky. 

Bearing off each an odour as he flies. 

Will soon betwixt them part the fragrant prize ! 

But oh ! to see that peerless flower, when full 
Of budding life it open'd its gay loaves. 

Wooing the sunlight to its bosom! dull. 

Insensible must Ae be, who believes - 
That^sueb a ctcature dwells without the chain. 

Of soul, that limits animation's reign. 

H^b sway is o'er infinity! All, all ^ 

Ptoolaim it ; from the wave, kissing or (ashing ^ 

His bride, the rock, tathe mad stars tliat fall 
Tn eartl/i embrace^^heedlcss how their flashing ' 

Byes may be dimraM blinded by such rebels f ' ^ 

. Add thunder-clouds» shout lii^e vburring dev^. 

And you have love, kate^ speech, and loco*inotion, 

Al[ in things deem'd inanitqate — ^tiU^now ! 

That the^ deserve promo^m, ' 

Bv'n'mson's worst monopolists allqw, . 

Ify tne high offices, which, on occasion. 

Are giv'n to somc.^ that denODninotion. 
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-READING A OBEY, BERKSHIRE.* 


This was a mitred pHrliamentary 
Abbey, and one of the most consider- 
able in England, both lor the magnfr 
fidence of its buildings and the richaes(M‘ 
' of its endowments. King Henry 
First began to lay the foundation* 
an. 1121, having Pulled down' a small 
deserted nunnery, by some*' sard to 
have been foundeti by Elfrida, motliej*- 
ih-law of King Edward, called the 
Martyr, in expiation of the murder 
of that king at Corfe Castle. The 
new monastery was completed in four 
years; but the church was either not 
.'consecrated till the reign of Henry 
the Second, or else that ceremony 
was for the second time performed in 
1 163 or 1 164, by Archbishop Beekct, 
the king and many of the nobility 
being present. It was dedicated to 
the honour of the Holy Trinity, the 
Bless^ Virgin Mary, and St. John 
the Evangelist. Browne Willis, from 
divers good authorities and reasons, 

. to these adds St. James, making its 
iutelars stand in the following order — 
the If oly .Trinity, the Blessed Virgin 
'* Mary, St. James; and St. John the 
Evangelist. It was, however, com- ’ 
monly called the Abbey oi' St. 
at Reading ; probably irom the extra*- 
ordinary veneration paid in those days 
to the Holy Virgin, which even ex- 
ceeded that shown to the name' of 
Christ It was endowed for two hun- 
cired monks of the Benedictine order, 
although at the inquisition, 50t{i*£d« 
ward there were only one hun- 
dred. 

In this abbey was buried the body 
of King Henry the First, its founder ; 
but bis heart, eyes, tongue, brains, and 
bowels, according to Dr. Oucarrcl, in 
his AngloNjIonhan^'Antrqmties^ were 
.deposited 'undeir a handsome monu- 
ment, before the high altar, in the 
ancient priory church of Notre Dame 
' du Pres, otherwise the Bonnes Nou- 
velles, at Rouen, •founded* an. 1060, 
md destroyed dikring the aim of 
^uen, in 1 592. , ^ 

Here likewise was interred Ad^za, 
his second, queen and according to - 
somb writers, hia^aughtcr Maud, the 


empress-mother to Kmg Henry the 
Second; though othera, with more 
probability, fix the place of her se- 

{ rulchrc at Bee, in Normandy. Over 
ton-! here, it is said, were the fol- 
lowing verses : ■ 

Oelu magnii, vito iiis^;^^fsed maxima ^, 
'partii 

Hie jaect llonrici filia, vjjfQM, poreiis.. ' 

In this place was also buried, at the 
feet of his great-grandfather, William, 
eldest son of King Henry the Second ; 
likewise Constance, daughter of Ed- ' 
mund dc Langley, Duke of York; 
Anne, Countess of Warwick; a ^on . 
and daughter of ItiehariJ, earl of 
Cornw all, and a great niimhcr of other ' 
jicisons oi' rank and distinction. King 
Henry the First had a tomb on which 
was his effigies, ns appears from a re- 
cord quoted by Tanner ; and probably 
tiicrc were many other ' magnificent 
monumCLits, which were demolished 
or removed when the monastery was 
converted into a royal mansion ; but. 
it is not likely that the bones of per» . 
sops buried were disturbed and thrown 
out, as asserted by Sand ford : neither 
was the Abbey turned into a stable ; 
for Camden, says, The monastery 
yvfaercin King Henry the First was 
interred, .was conveited into a royal 
scat, adjoining which stands a fair 
stable, stored with noble horses of the 
king’s.” The demolition of these mo- 
' numents is thus pathetically lamented: 

lieu (lira puiculii, pritnus ' 

Xoiistrius Hcnricus situs bic iugb^rius iima, 
Nunc jacct ejeCtus tuliiiiluni auviis advera 
qua^rit 

Fnistm; iinm regi lenii:*s invidil arenas 
Aitri sucra ftitnes, reguiim metueuda se* 
pulchris. 

History particularizes only two 
counc0x held here in the* refectory, 
or tather the* church ; one in the 
reign of King John, by the Pope’s 
legate ; the other in that of Edward 
the First, by Archbishop Pedebam. 

. There is reason, however, to belieyf* > > 
that divers 'Others ^fiifere. held at 
same place: likewise in this mon$k- 
tery a p|vliainent was assembled, tl^ 


tSfom an old manuscript. 
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.list of Ilciiry Vr, wherein divers laws 
were enacted This d^bbey had funds 
for entertaining the poor and travellers 
of all sorts, which, according to Wil- 
liam of Mnlnisbury, was -so well per- 
formed, that more money w'as spent in 
hospitality than what was expended on 
the monks : yet, nevertheless, Hugh, 
the eighth abbot,* having, as he $ays in . 
bis grant, observed an improper pas- 
A; tiality in the entertahinieiit of the rich, 
in jM*eferenbo to the poor, (although 
: the founder; King Mchry, hud directed 
that hospitality should he shown in- 
clificrently to all persons,) he therefore 
foiiiicied an hospital near the gate of 
tile monastery, for the reception of 
such (lilgrims and poor persons as 
were not admitted into the Abbey; 
and likewise gave to the said hospital 
' the Church of Saint Lawrence, for 
ever, for the maintaining of thirteen 
'poor persons, in diet, clothes, and other 
nccesearics, allowing for the keeping 
of thirteen more out of the UMial alms. 
This in all likelihood, though done 
under the specious pretence onsharity, 
was only a method taken to exclude 
the meaner persons from the table of ^ 
the Abbey; which was, at that time, 
.when inns were not so comtnon as at 

■ present, often frequented by travellers 
- of the better sort. By this means also, 

a considerable saving would accrue to 
the hoiise, the fare of this hospital 
being, doubtless, suitable to the con- 
ditioji of tlie persons tliere enter- 
tained. . 

All hiMpital fur poor lepers was also 
Toiiiidcd near the church, by Anche- ^ 
rius, the second abbot: it was dedi- 
cated to Saint Mary Magdalene. Here 
they were comfortably niuintaincd, and 
j^verned by divers Vulcs and regula- 
tions, acliiiirably well calculated for ' 

■ preserving peace, harmony, and good " 
order. Among them were these 
any one disputing, and being ordered 
by the master to hold his peace, not 
obeying the third monition, ;wus to 
have nothing but bread and wattv. that 

‘ day. He who gave the lie Wt^j^pliyect. 
to the same punishment, attenjiw with 
some humiliating circumstances: if 
after this he continued sullen, or did, 
|lpt patiently submh to his castigation^" 
ft'lwsis to be ^repeated another day; 
^‘ben, if lie still persevered in his oh- 
''fthuicy, he was to lose the benefit of 


the (parity for forty days. A blow 
was iiehmediat^ 'expulsion, and none 
were to go alhmd, orvlnto the- laun- 
dress’s houses'; Withoiit a companion. 
Hugh Farrington^ the last a^bot, re- 
fusing to deimr up his Abbey to the 
vu^tors, was attainted of high treason, 
, 011 '^bme charge trumped up against 
and in the month,of November;: 
with two of bis monks, named * 
and Qnion, was hanged, drawn, 
and cmfhterdd'.at Raiding. This hap- 
pened on the satire day on which the 
Abbot of Glastonbury suficred the like 
sentence, for the similar provocation. 

At the dissolution, the. revenues of 
this monastery were valueil at 19J8/. 
14x. ob. :i. Piigdale; 21 IC/. 3s. 9d. 
ob. Speed. The abbot had an excel- 
^lent Slimmer rctirciiii* nt at Cholsey, 

' near Wallingford, culled ihe Abbot’s 
Place; by which name it was granted 
to Sir Francis Englcfield. The site 
of this Abbey now belongs to- the 
Crown. The present lessees for a 
term of years, are John Blagrave, Esq., 
and the re[)resentativcs of Heni^ Vw- 
sittart, Fsq. I'hc Abbey Church seems 
to have been n spacious fabric, built 
in tlie form of n cross : some of its 
walls were lately remaining, .they were 
of rough flint, and were formerly cased . 
with square stones ; Init of this they 
have been stripped. Thcre-is likewise 
to be seen the remainder of Our Lady’s 
Chapel, and thc> refectory; this last is, 
eighty-four feet long, and fprty-dght 
broad, and is, according to Willk^ the 
room in which was held the parliament - 
before mentioned. The cloysteh have 
long been totally demolished. About 
eight years ago, a very con^derable 
quantity of the Abbey riifn^ :somc of 
the pieces as much as two teams of 
hones could draw, composed of gra- 
vel and flints, cement^ together with 
what the bneklayers call now gro^ a , 
fluid mortar, consis^ng ntostly of lime, 
was removed to vtieheiml Conway’s 
use, totold'a bii^e in tKe road 
twjxt Wargrove and Hoaley, adjoin- 
ing ..to his parluV^^This view, drawn in 
' 7612, represents the great gate of the 
Abbey, which was formerly embattled. 
Abot^ .thirty years^'ago, it was judged, 
Miece^y to tol^ off tlie embattle- 
, nientsY'this has cbiuiderid)ly hurt iti 
appearance. , ‘ 



ACCOlJN'i; C'll' XMl^JlISONMliNTS IN CfilB .TOWER OF 
LONDON. 


Tub historical sketch!^ Which we 
ace about to present m our reaclerf* are 
,,of individuals wlio, since (he re^fp P?-,. 
rcWilliam £he couq^iCiw, by whoi^ it^r 
seems probable that the Towee of 
Loudon was have Iweu im- 

prisoned within Its W'alis arid the 
collerlion haviiiL: b^n made by one 
who had jKjcUhar facilities of obtain- 
ing information respecliug the various 
events lie undertook to rwoid, may he 
looked on asi a series of faidiful por- 
traits, or ai least of coirect eopies trom 
hkohesses well approved during the 
i^xistcnccof that fiar£ whoso vurious 

■ aspects they represent. Then', may 
be something saciilening in the sight 
of such a tissue* of national and indi- 
vidual c.riiius ;ind woes, as thetoL 

.-lowing uarrativi* Avill cxlubit ; for if it 
bo true, as the moralizing Sliakstieare 
skys, that 

“ Man, iVnil niAii, 

Prest ill a lUiJe brief aiUborily, 

' Pla>8 sucli fiiiilastiu tricks before liigb 
heaven 

■ As make Ut/B nuycU wvepJ* 

if it be true that t/icji lia\ e, “ which 
arc blit air/* a touch— a focliiig of 
'Ills alllict ions— and the gu-ate>t of all 
are-those entailed upon him hy sin, 
W'hVbcr the iiiiincdiate fault, he his 
bwhy or liis lunghbour's, it seems 
hardly possible, luil that 
One of man's kind, that relisties all as 
sharply, 

Passioned as be kindlier moved than 
Meyan'.” 

Y».t sudi grief is not without an ulti- 
mate ral vantage to the tender heart, 
that tihis blccds for another. Kvery 
tear that vyeshi^ over human frailty, 

■ softens ns;.mt6 a' kind of Klf-abase- 
' itteut — afeimility mind excellently 

fitted for the reception of ameliorating 
impressions. W e,' in m our ii ing over 
others,' often make it unnecessary for 
others to mourtt..^over M.f. May this 
' -desideratum be m,jnany cas^ accom- 
plished by the iSnsuiug AC^tlN r 
OP IMPKISOUfMENTS IN THE 
TOWER OF LONDON. . 


Ilanulpfi Flambarft* Bishop of • 
JJurham, 

^ 1 100. 1. Hen. T.— Hewy the First, 
upon his KCcr^sio^l to the throne ot 
;'F.iiglj- in eonsequenee of the death 
of Ins brother, W ilhain Rufus, promised-*, 
that those i>t rsons who lu^ been tlie- j 
' chief instruiruuU ;faif tlie ^bppvession 
and tyranny practis^I in^the last reign, 
should be duly punishcrl. And ac- 
cording! y, on tlic tfth of September in 
the first year of liis reign, by tlic iidv ii:e 
of the Great CJouncil of the Kingdom, 
ho committed to the Tov^i L RauulpJi 
liisliopof Durham, who had Ixien^tho 
principal counsellor and corapaiiioii ’ 
of Riiliia in his oppii-ssive and’prolli- 
gato conduct. 

'Fills Jianiilph was a man of mean 
biith, and had been cliuucellor* to 
William Rufus., before he was made 
liishpp of Dm haul, and, hail rendered 
hiuir-elf so obnoxuais by being the 
coni river of llie king’s method of ex- 
torting money from his subji-cts, that 
a conspiracy was formed against him,, 
which had nearly cost him his lilc. . 
The cionspirators so f:u’ .sucoeetled as 
to entice him 'into a boat with'ii very • 
few attendants, under pretehke that 
tlw Bishop of London "was at tlie 
point of -death and wi.shcd to see him. 
One Gerald, wlio wa.s flit.* chief of the 
enterprize, directed the boat into the 
middle of the river, mid wlk'n the 
chancellor enquired why they rowed . 
so far, they pretended that the most.-, 
con veil iciil j^lacc for kind ing was 
farther on. The chancellor p^Tceiv- 
ing tliat the t}oatmeh rowed towards a 
ship, began to' sUkpect sonu: deceit, 
and lie and his sccret'ary throw the 
Great and Frivy Seals into the river* 
When they ciune to tlie ship, the 
clraneellor’s attendants were sworn to 
secrecy, and set oh shore, but tlie 
chaxh^Ior behig put on board, flic 
sfiip 'bailed to the sea, where a dispute 
arose between the two piersous ap^^- 
pointed to murder him, which of'* . 
them should liave ;bid robe or 
garment. This'cdhtentiou cause^^ 
delay, during which, a storm' arose^ 


ftbpin says tryosurcr. 
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and carried away the mast^; and tlie 
ahip was driven up tlffi rivcr : but the 
waves once more 'carrying it towards 
the sea, the chancellor’s death was 
again determined on. At this moment 
one of the conspirators relented, and 
offered to assist. the chancellor in de- 
" fending himself. Encouraged by 
this oiler of assistance, the ciiaricellor ' 
called aloud to Gerald to give up his-' 
' wicked design, and lie should have 
' whuiuver recompense he should de- 
maud. Gerald cDiisentod, and brought ‘ 
him safe out of thie ship, which was 
by that time driven on shote. 

About the first of February 1102, 
the IJishop, by bribing his keepers, 
who bnmgiit him a rope in a pitcher 
of water, ’by which' he let himself 
down from his apartriK'nt, made his 
• escape from the Tower, and wi*nt to 
Normandy, wliore he .encouraged Ro- 
bert, duke of that country, and elder 
brother tp King Uenry, in his design 
to invade EngTaiK]. 


for iierformance of this engage- 
menti^’nnd wrat to Canterbury, and 
afterwards |0tTp»ei;i>i^ere he spent 
some time de Clere his' 

brother-in-^^; jC^nsiable of the castle. 
He then wehi-tt^fhe sea-side, disguised 
in a w'oniaii’s dress, with a piece of 
.cloth under his arm, and, a yanl in bis 
hand* to wait for a sWj> to convey 
ahtnad, but being spspected to be a’ 
nmn by some persons who saw him« • 
his harm was pulled r.ff his head, and * 
he wasdiscovere^ The i)eople justly 
offended, at the ' recollection of his 
wicked administration, dragged him 
along the sands, and at last threw him 
into a cellar at Dover, where he was * 
secured froiu farther violence. The 
council of the refthn sent for him, and. 
he was brought prisone. the Tower> 
where he was examined, deprived pf 
lus offices, and banished. King 
Kicharrl aftorw'ards restored him, and 
he died as he was going to Rome in 
J197. 


fntiiam Longe/iamp, Bis/topof Ely, 
1191, 3. R. T. — bishop, 'who 
was a farmer's son, became joint 
regent of England, with the Bishop 
.. of Durham, during the king’s absence 
'V ftt file crusade. He was also legate 
Trom the Pope, and chancellor of En- 
gland; ^ Longchamp very soon arro- 
gated to bimse|f the whole pow.er 
vested in btin and the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, with other lords, whom the king 
had join^ in the commission; and 
conducted himself with so much inso- 
li^ce and extravagance, that he drew 
on himself the envy of the nobles 
and the liatri d of the people. His 
. attendants are said to have been so 
numerous, that they; .consumed three 
years' n^venue of religions house 
in which he lay for one night. Priuce 
John, the king’s brother, upon . whose 
ambitious projects the Bishop, who 
was firmly attached to Richard, was a 
' considerable check, joined with., the 
nobles against him, and he waa, rom- 
moued before the lords spiritn^ and 
tempmb at St. Paul’s Church, bn' the 
3d of October. He did not attend, 
bOt^ithdrew h^fo the Tower, where 
' besieged Prince John, 
tNdl^ the.mria.'and barons, and 
t citi^hs of London. After he had 
mif one night, he desired, jeave to . 
out of the kih|idom, .wa& 

graiitedilm> upon conditipn he should 
•givejij^Jp^ castle. He ^ve ^suretim 


William Eitz- Oxhert and others, 

11 Of). 7. R. I.— William Fjtz- 
OsBEKT, or OsBERN, frequently Called 
William Longbeard, was :i citizen of 
London, and a man of learning and . 
eloquence, but gave great ^offenpe to • 
the hobility and clergy, by thdt which 
was considered by those bodies as an 
unpardonable cnino. it is wd that 
he ‘ stirred and excited the people to' 
desire and love frecfloiii and lip^y, 
and blamed the excess and outrage of 
rich men. By such means he drew . 
to him great com jianies, and with all 
his power defeudcil th? poor iiien’s 
cause against the licli. ./‘For this 
cause,” adds the historian f*. g^tle-. 
men bated him." But the king, who 
'had no more reason than the people to 
be pkKised withihe overbearing power 
of the nobles and cle^y, appears at 
first to have listened to, and encou- 
raged F^OsberU. >■ And ..ralthough'.' 
llollinsh^ foils us, that after the king' 
was informed that Fitz-Osbert colU 
iccted asseiubli^ bf the people, •* he 
co.nn^nd^ -him to cease from such 
doings,” ills evide^tliat Fite-Osbert., 
^.was 1 ^' prosecute by Richard«'>:V'^ 
' Whilst' 'tte king an Normandy,- 

Fitz-Osbert was <r accused of raising 
sedition on account of a tax, which 
he said would fall wholly. Qn the poor; 
mid the Archbishop CKr-^pterbury^ 

' who tras chief justice of ' England, 
ordered Fitz-Osb^ lippear before 
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the counsel. He appeared, bnt so 
. many of the common people attended 
him, that the Archbishop thought it 
prudent to sufl%^ him p depart Per- 
sons, howevev:;irere >,aj>Mintod to 
watch him, and 'a^reliend him at a 
convenient season*. these per- 

sons, who were burges.4^ of L'oiidon, 
thinking they had iound a proper 
opportunity^ l^ttemptcd to take htm^ v 
' but getting an axe. he defended 
self manfully, ahd slew one of .^e- 
burgesses.' lie then fled with some 
followers to the church of St Mary- 
le-bow, ill Cheapsid^ on the day be 
fore Passion Sunday,' ?llere, he and 
his accomplices defended theni^ves, 
till the church and steeple were as- 
saulted, and they were compelled by 
fire and smoke, to quit their station. 
They were taken as they came out of 
the church, but not ivithout blood- 
shed. The son of the burgess whom 
Fifz-Osbert had killed, stabbed him in 
the belly' with a knife as he was 
coming out. The prisoners were 
taken before the Archbishop, and the 
Judra in the Tower, where they were 
condemned, and FUz-Qsbert and nine 
of his accomplices wore drawn from 
thence by the heels to a place, then 
called the Flms, and since Tyburn, 
and were there hanged. Such was 
the opinion which the common peo- 
ple entertained of Fitz-Osbert, that 
they bclimd miracles were wrought 
at his grave, and were restrained only 
by the infcricreiice uf guards from 
paying their devotion to him as to a 
saint^i^ character, which, according 
to Stow, be very ill deserved. 

John CowreVj or De Curd, KaH of 
VIxter. 

1202, 4 John.] — This valiant Irish 
nobleman had attached himself to the 
interests of the v unfortunate Arthur, 
nephew tb king 'John, and rightful 
heir to the crown Of England^ The 
esrrl had been; engagdl in qoai^^ with 
Welter de Lacy, a'powerfulliobfeman, 
in Ireland; and as he was going un- 
armed and barefoot in pilgrimage to 
a church, upon Good Friday, in the 
year 1202, he was treacherously taken 
prisoner hk own^peoplc, and deli- 
vered for a sum of money to de 
Lacy, brother to Walter, by whdih he 
was sent prisoner to King John. The 
king committed blm to the tower. 
In 1204^ the Ki^ of France sent a 
chamxnon iiito' &^and; who chal- 


lobged all who should maintain the 
cavse of King John against his master. 
The court of Knj^and were not will, 
ing to commit thh decision to a single 
combat, but wished to give the cham- 
pion an opboFtiini^ to tty. jiis strength; 
and therelore John deauw the Earl of . 
' Ulster, who was a iiian of great strength 
u and courage, to undertake the battle. 
f^Thc carl stoutly answered, “ that in his 
qj^arrel, vhose murdkicous vile mind, 
f cowardliness, traitorous conditions, 
and tyraniiical goverimK^t^ deserved. ' 
not the adventure of Tosiisg ohe drop 
of blood, he would not fight one 
stroke; but for the honour of the 
realm, wherein many a good and ho- 
nourable man lived to his great grief, 
he would willingly jeopard hLs life, 
and cheerfully accept the combat, 
yea, with a giant.'* In consequence 
of this consent, the carl was released; 
but as he was recovering himself from 
the ill eflccts of his confinement, the 
French champion hearing of his ex- 
cessive feeding and his 
strength, (or, as Stow says, having seen 
his inigh^ limbs and fierce counte- 
nance,) withdrew privately into Spain. 

It is related of this carl, that, being 
in France with the English army. King 
Philip, at a conference with John, de- 
sired to see some trial of his strength. ; 
' The earl ordered a large stake to be 
fixed in the ground, on which was 
placed a helmet : then looking round 
with a menacing aspect, be cut the 
helmet in two pieces with his sword. 
The sword stuck so fast in the stake, 
that none but himself could remove it. 
Philip asking why he looked round so.^ 
fiercely, be said, in case he had missed 
his blow, he would have cut off the 
heads of all the spectators, that no' 
man living might be witness of his 
shame.” John ^nted to this noble- 
man and his successors the privilege 
of standing covered before the kings . 
of England. 

Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 

12J2> d6 Henry III.] - The earl of 
Kent, 'Chief Justiciary of England, 
bad beeti^a steady servant to the king, 
his father, and uncle; but he had in- 
censed* the Barons ao^ people, by, 

' instilling arbitrary mtud^les into 
mind of the king, anafiful also offende^j^^" 
the elerg}.', by refusing to countenance/ 
the exactions of the Italians whom the . 
:Pope had sent into |tngland : for this 
reason^ the Inshops *,'^re deswus of 
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fcmoviKg him from the king’s favour, and convey him to'tlie Tower* The 
Upon the Bishop of Winchester’s con>- earl* having intelligence of their com- 
plaining to the King,, he removed the ing, naked from his bed, niul ran 
‘ earl from being chii^ justice, on the into a chapJ^^^aadiog near the iiin, 
29tli of July, notwithstanding the where he hel^the erote in one hand, 
office had beiro granted to him for life, and the host in the' 'other. Sir Ood- 
A few days afterwards, the king called frey entered; iJm .chapel with his sol- 
upon the carl to account fur all the diers, and aesfred the carl to come 
treasure which had come to hi:» hands, - out; and when he refused to do so, 
fks an officer of the Exchequer, and to y tS^’dragged him out of the chapel, 
answer for the damages and injuries ‘ bound him fast with bn feet under a 
^ ■ which the clerks of llomc, and otfier horse’s belly, and brdiipht him to the 
^ Italians, end the. Pope’s legates, com- Tower. The next m jmiiig, the Bishop 
plained of having, sustained, and for of London complained to the king of 
redress of which the tarl would give this breach of. the privileges of the 
them no assistance in his office of church, and threatened to excoinmu< 
chief justice. Besides many other ac- nicate the persons concerned in it ; 
ciisations against him, he was charged upon which the king caused the carl 
by the citizens of London, with hav- to he carried back to the chapel 
ing, without a trial, unjustly put to at Brentwood, by the soldiers who 
death Constantine Fitz-Arnulph and brought him thence ; hut at the sdbie 
others, who had been concerned in u- time gave directions to J'e sheriff^ of 
riot between the citizens of London Essex and Hertfordshire, upon pain of 

and Westminster. The earl refused being hanged, to take care tiiat he 

to answer iinmcduitelvs and time was did not escape, or receive any provi- 
given him till the 14th of September, sions. At length the king ordei'cd 
when the Parliament was to meet, the carl’s two servants, wjho attended 
But the king having made proclaina- him, to be taken from him; and the 
tion through the city, that all persons carl seeing no other means to avoid 
who could charge the carl with any being starved, surrendered himself 
wrong, should repair to the court and and was again conducted, fast hound 
receive immediate redress, he was so in fetters, to the Tower. Here he 
' terrified with this iniusnal courjc of consented to give up to the king all 
-• proceeding, that he fled for sanctuary his treasures, which . were lodged for 
to thu church of the priory of Merton, security , in the hands of the Knights 
in Suiry. When the Parliament met. Templars, who had refiiscd*to deliver 
the Lords ' petitioned that the earl’s them up without' the earl’s consent, 
trial might proceed, and he was sum- The king softened into compassion by 
moned, but did not attend. The king the riches he had taken from- 'him, 
sent to the Mayor of London to go restored to him. the lands which- King 
'out with the citizens of London, and John had given to him, and also those 

take the carl, dead or alive, out of w'hich he had j)urcliascd. After much 

the sanctuary ; but upon the wise ad- trouble; four curls became surety for 

vice of the Earl of Chester, they were him to the king, and he was trans- 

recallcd. A respite was afterwards ferred to the Castle of Devices, having 

granted to the cari,;fbr time to answer liberty granted him to walk about the 

till the 12th of January, 1233, and"' castle. The Bishop, of Winchester, 
the king gave him letters patent for his enemy, having Obtained the cus- 
bis security in the mean time. The tody of the castle, the earl was in 
earl then took his journey towards fear of,.^me dec.eit, and contrived 
bis wife and children, who. wete at m^ns tb ^cqpe.. Two of his servant$ • 
St. Edmiindsbuiy, and in his- w^ay thi- conveyed' him in the night to the pa- 
ther, put up at an inn at fir(SQ|twood, rish church. .The kcejicrs of the 
ill Essex, a village then belobg^ng to ^asftc took him from the churcli by 
the Biidiop of Norwich. . The weak- torcc, hut were obliged, by tbe Bishop 
ness of Henry’s mind, which was con- of Salisbury, to r^uni him to saup* 

f 'cuo\|s in almost ..every transaction' tiiary.; they however set a watch; th^' 
induced him to break he ini^t'not escape. When the dis- 
engageim^t for the carl’s security, sensiotis afterwards arose between the 
.and he sent» Sir Godfrey (HoHinshed kin|e and the nobles; respectingf.the 
i»ays Sir Robert) Ci^ncoinbe^^ith tliree formgners by whom' he. was governed, 
hundred men, td apprehenn the earl, a 'troop of armed nr6h. b^ongiiig- to 
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tlieflarl of PeiribroVe took av^ay the 
Earl of Kent into Wales, where he 
remaincil till tlie king was reconciled 
to tho nobles, ofid reS^ved him into 
favour, in 1^4;> Four vcars after- 
wards, Henry, who never kept his en- 
gagements longer thajft^jihe necessity 
of hi» nffairs compeil^ hi o, caiiscd 
the earl to be brongut to a timl upon 
his own suit, in the Court of King^t'* 
fiendi, and the king himself was pCfe- 
lOnt at the tnah Baker ss^s, 
the charges agaiest him on hU ar- 
raigniuciit was, ** that to dissuade a 
great lady from mitft'iage with ti,c 
kin^, he had said the king was a 
squjiit-eycd fool, and a kind of toper, 
dcceitftil, [»erjnreil, more fajint-hearted 
than a woman, and utterly unfit for 
any lady’s eompiiny.” Tim earl was 
ccntdenuied to give the king four of 
'his ^^'^t castles an<l was deprived of 
his title of earl. Vet, after all this, 
says Baker, he was restored to his 
estate, and suffered to live in peace. 
Some historians say he vindicated liis 
innocence by incontestable proof, but 
.tliinking it more advi>able to coUi- 
potibd with the king, than wait flic 
decision of the judges, herc‘-igned to 
the king four of Ids best castles. lie 
died May 12tb, \*2A3, at Ids manor of 
Bansteadi in Surry, ;and was buried in 
the niona<^tery of the Friars Preachers, 
in London. 

Gril^ti, j^rinre of and LetDeU 

^ iinifhis Stn, 

1211, Meriiy UI.] — I^wtdlyn, 
Pridee of Wales, dying in an i:dvaii*’cd 
age, left two soij<, Gnriiu and David, 
who were-, to share hi-> inheritance. 
David sidzed the who! •, and egst Ids 
brother into pi ihOii. Ci ilfiii’a wife ap- 
plied to King Hi'iiry tor protection, 
and promised him, in her husband’s 
name, six hundred marks, and an 
annual tfibme of three hundred marks, 
if he would piocure the prince’s li- 
lieity, and put him in pn^ession of 
hii: right. Henry accepted: fhe offer, 
/and sent to David to release the pri- 
■soner, and lestore liis inheritance, 
tlireatening him with war in case of 
refusal*' and Hctually went as far as 
Chester to force him to compliance. 
'David submitted to bim, but found 
means of offering the king 'mote ad- 
vantageous' proposal?^ than those of 
Onffiifs wife. The king, no longer 
swayed by the, love of justice, when 
his interest led Mm a contrary course* 
X. Af. March, 1826 . 


ceased to be the friend of Griffin, and 
;dh(ier4d jnto a treaty with David, by 
Which the latter agreed to give up 
Griffin and hiseMt^t son Lewellyn to 
the cibtody of the king. Henry un. 
dtr-’ook th!B office of gaoler to the un- 
fortunate prince whom he Iv.il fiigagcd. 
to proic'c*, and sent him auci his son to 
thv; Tower, allowing Griffin a noble a 
\-duy for Iris ^llpjK)rt. After three, years* 
coidiu#- (Jnffiii. conrrjvcd in the 
liigiit to m.kc a hue of the hanging^. 
shecU, and towels, that .Were io Jii^l 
room, ill order to M 'himfieiL.down^ 
frum thoTowf r wher^he was>oa0d|ed ; 
but l^ing a l.irgc luavy man, fl'e tine 
broke, ai.d he fell upon lii-^ bead into 
the inuor ward of the Towtr. H.s 
bodv.^^as touud in ihe nmniing in n 
niiserAble contlitiou, tor his lu* ;il und 
neck wari' driven iiiiu hl^ bivn^t by the 
violence ‘d’ the f .11. Ilpi’ii ibis, Stdw 
says king can eil Giiffiii’s son, 
who w.is iiii))ri>oru'il vvitli Iun l.ither, 
to hf ni'Ti* stiictlv kci t, llui liolliii- 
sbead tills us, tli d the young prime 
was ret imed by King lieiiry' in his 
service, and lum .uiably* us* d even 
liuin a child. II»>\vever, Lewcllyii 
heyring tli d. tb.' VV"« Mi, upon the death 
of his uncle David, hud eieelcd him 
to hi* llu'ir prince, (»‘(‘apc d irom King 
Ileury. and fled intq Walts in 1240. •* 
Pox mentions a broth ;r tf Lewtllyp, 
priucu of Wales and son of Griffin,’ 
who died in prison in i2,'>£), biitdoe.s 
not say where he was conffntd, or on 
Wbgt occasii-n. Le^vtllyn rt belled 
against Kdward the Fir^^t, aud being 
sbiin in a biitic with the Earl of 
Pembroke, in Dcc.^niber, 1281, — or,aa 
others say, being taken j)risi<i)er, — his 
Juvid was cirl ofi’i ai.d placed on the 
Tower of Lonr! -ii, crowned vidth ivy, 
Daviil, broliifi to this prince, being 
taken prisoDcf, sboitly alter wards was 
exccutikl at Shrewsbury, with all the 
hurVbrs of the present sentence for trea* 
.son, and bis I'.^ad ph-^ed near bis hro-. 
tiler’s. S-. mo authors .say, this is the 
first instance id that kind of execution 
practised ni Knglancl^ Ih aigli Holliu- 
shcad mentions the following in.'^tauce 
of William Mariscb, wb.ch happened 
near bTiy years earlier, in’ which the 
only dilfirence is, that truclty, not 
having then attained' its zenith, 4he- 
prisoner v. as hang^ till he was d^^ 
Baker more properly htutes tJie execti-' 
tion of David to be the first of the 
kind sliewa in the person of a prince, 
or any other Dolleman in this kingdom. 

2 K • V 
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Oftt 'JTundred and Tno 
1255. 40 lIcMi. the 22od 

of November, 102 Jews were brought 
• from Lincoln to \VeAtniin«ter, charged 
■with having cnioifiecl a child of nine 
years old, iiamul ilui:h, in d< spight of 
t’hiifct’s religion. They wcmu ex- 
ainiiierl, and sent to the Tower. 
ErghioCn of tin m were afterwards cxe- 
cuied, and the re>t continued long in 
pr!^ol) ; the king in this same year, 
J2.'5.'5, exacting of them SOUO iiiurlc. 
^ on pain ot bangiag. It is said thfse 
■Jews kf'pt the/boy ten days after they 
got him into their hands, and sent for 
iJje Jew's of <4her places to be present 
at the crucifixion, which accuidinu to 
Fox took place in August; and ftiat 
the iiiiinhr was discovered by the 
motln r of the child, who found his 
body in a well behind the Jew’s house, 
wheie he had bet-n crucified. Fox say s 
that the boy was uFo whipped and 
tuimcntcd, hut he may. have been 
mistaken in that point, as well as in 
his account of certain Jews ironi 
Nomricb having been executed, for a 
similar otfeltce, about twenty yeuis 
before, concerning whom the other 
hibtoriuns agree that they ju'>tiiied 
tliemselvcs from the accus.(tion brought 
agains-t them, and returned home uti- 
^.punishcd. 1 here is iio account of the 
*sort of trial which the Lincoln Jews 
' underwent, and when we cons der the 
many pretL-^ces which the Christian 
princes of this country made u>e of to 
extract undtoey from the Jews, it may 
not perhaps be too much to believe, 
lhat the uccu^alioii proceeded from 
the same sort of pujudice, which after- 
wards induct d the people lo give 
ertdit to the idle stor.es of witchcraft, 
and that it was encouraged by thuso 
who did not believe it, as a mca-uro 
of finance. Mr. Kapin, who omits 
the account of the Lincoln Jews in 
speaking of the bauisliment of the 
vholu nation from England in 129(1, 
says, •• As for the imputation of cruci- 


fying from time lo time Christian 
children, one may almost be sure it 
was only a caluc/ny inven‘ed by their 
enemies.” Thi« may be a fitter subject 
for the poet thmiithe historian ; Chaucer 
alludes to it iti the"F^iorc^s Tale.” 
and it is ulsa^lludcd to in a Scotch, 
tragicballad^bspginning, “ Thebonnie 
boys o' merry Lincoln.’* 

S(f Thomas. IPgff/und^ Chffif 
' '1289. 17 3Ea. I.]— The king returned', 
from the cont nent tp England on the 
4th of 'August, and upon the evepf 
the ussumpfiori ;pf the Virgin Mary, 
(Aug. 14.)'came‘ to West mi list er, , 
where roniplrdnls were made to him 
agaiHat the judg^s. The king caused 
an inque>t to he lukci: by fw'tlve sub- 
stantial p* - r,ns, who f und that 
Thomas Wiyiatid, lord chief justice’ 
of the King’s bcncti, had caused a 
iniiidcr to be committed by fiik-scr-' 
vauis, and afttrwarda .succouKyl and 
maintained 'them. Theivuporx Sir 
Thomas was arrested by the king’s 
officers, but escaped from them, and 
fitd lor sanctuary to a * monastery of , 
the Friir< Miners, at or near Saint 
Edinundsbury, where he was ad mil ted 
into ttieir cider. The king having 
discovered bis retrtat, ordeicxl that no 
kind of victuals should be conve yed 
into the liou5c. so that the friars, 
except fiiree or four, came out, and 
Sir Thomas was soon ronstraiiied to 
le'Un.e ids layman’s lubit, and sur- 
tender. He was delivered tb' Robert 
Ma!lut, who had the cnstc»clv of him 
before, and he W'ss cairicd Ip the 
To'ver. The king gave him iiis chbfce, 
to l)e tried by hi-i peers, to ..nimaiii in 
pcipetual inipri.'^oninent, oHo abjure 
the realm. Sir Thoma^s chpse the 
latter, and was conveyed barefooted 
and bareheaded, carrying a cioss in 
his liaiid, from ihe Tower to Dover, 
Irorn whence how'as transport ed to the 
other side ot the Channel, and all his^' 
goods andeslsitcs were' confiscated. 


EXPOSTULATION. 

Nay, surely, my dear, in t]}*^ rniiiy bright faces, 

I gaze on when thine is away, 

1 miy search for a few of its numberless graces, 

' A twilight, perhaps, of its ray. . 

And,'tiio' beauty bath ever free way to my heart. 

Yet my passion it cannot impair; 

For, if like thee, it mindtth how charming thou ait^ 
E^dk if not«*wby, that thou art more lair. vBk 
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DEATH TOKENS.- 

FllQM TfHi (.’ERMAN OF A. APEL. 


BAjIkOit VON EscHB^ruAG and his 
lady' were in the middfc of a j^anie at 
che>s, when the servant entered to 
..announce Colonel Von Wurtensteiru . 
^ We are iho^ at homej’ said plijif • 
tilde, and John retired. 

** He will taktf it auiiss,** said the 
Bargn. 

"So much the hi^r — then he v.ill 
spare us his visit another time.’* 

" To display ids iiialieiuiis wit 
ebcwherc at our expense.” 

“X-et him ! If the Marchioness had 
banished him from iier house in the 
manner, tiicrc would have been 
n<|i dccasion (;iven for the scandal tliat 
has arisen between herself and the 
Marquis. I will show that his im- 
pertinent ^[lauces arc repelled by nie, 
no less til an his datiery.” 

' But why avoid him ?” 

- ‘ " Certainly not from fear, but ra- 
ther from a love of convenience.” 

()ftLMi, Clotildc, the love of con- 
venience renders life very inconvctiicnt 
and disagreeable* The Colonel has 
a large acquaintance, and it is in his 
power, to nijure us much, if he be so 
disposed. lie may know, perhaps, 
ttiat we arc both at homo. In a 
word, Jove, I must think of maki.ng 
soipe 'excuse for you : I’ll say you 
were indisposcil.” 

> - «* Truly, I do, at this moment, feel 
a violent* head-ache,” safd sbe, rising. 

** One must avoid giving otrcnco to 
any body,” said the Baron^'.with an 
aUectlb'Date embrace; but. to judge 
by the indifierent manner in whi'-li 
it was returned, he had for tlic ino- 
ment ^fallen into disgrace, with his 
wife. ' 

Eschenburg; nevertheless kept Ids 
word, and a t^W ilays afli^^ards con- 
trived to detain' witfi 

them the whole even nig. ' 

“ Well, my tlear,” .said he, .the fol- 
lowing morning to his wife, " Ivtliaiik 
you for so kfttdly sacjificing your 
convenience to me, and receiving the- 
hated gue.sr with bccondug civility.'* 

“ J3nt did yon remark bow every 
word that he uttered was aceompa* 
pled by a longer glance at me; how 
his eye w^tfhed my every motion | 
and his fdot was pressing ihitic every 
Jnstant??^: . 


" Mere bagatellq^, (fear child. In 
tmth I am too vain to fear that sucH 
a man as Wartensteiii will ever, 1 
will not say, supplant me in your 
heart, but even obtain the smallest 
portion of your esteem .” — ** Have I 
deserved such a suspicion ?— but lierb 
he comes uauin Mund^ the ^priiery*' 
exclaimed Olotilde, "p^tipikf\he is', 
coudrig here.” 

• Assuredly, he has promised me a 
rare coin out of his collection.*' 

. " But thia.time, Eschenhiirg, spare 
me Ids detesual presence, for the 
sake of the sticrifice 1 made to you 
yesterday.** 

Witli th.it she skipped out of the 
room. When the Colonel was gone, 
Kschenbiirg related with a siidle with . 
what cugernes.s Wai-tenstebt had 
kept his .eye fixed upon. the and 

had probably only detnhted him thus 
long with his wcarisc^c gossip, in • 
the hope of her making her appear- ' 
ance.' * 

“ Detestable creature !** cried Clo- 
tilde, ** he will often rob me of you|r 
loved society, by his disgusting in-' 
tnwion.” 

But humours are not alike. A few , 
weeks afterwards, EschenbUT^ strode 
up and down the room dPe afternboni 
yawning with ennui, and his wife was"* 
only half taken up with a' romance, ' 
the leaves of which she turned.froni 
time to time. A curriage passed the 
house, and she sfirang up so eagerly 
to lt»ok out of the window, that the > 
volume fi:ll ujJon the door. 

" Where is'^ihy hook gone to?** 
said she, retamlng to her seat. 

" Wliere your’ h.ifltc threw it," an- 
swered her husband, luiighing, and 
pointing to the door. 

" How rapidly the times change !’* 
said she. stooping to pick up the. 
hoolc. “ A* year ago I should have 
needed neither the question, jnor the 
tronide of stooping, because your gal- 
lantry would have prevented b^h.** 

" A year ago., my dear, you would 
not have had recourse to a 
relief from iny conversation.’’ ; 

" But at thnt time, Eschenburg, you 
bad not yet contracted the disgusting . 
hnbit of yawning.” 

" Because then your disposition 
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was alWays^ sprightly and agree- 

But only recollect how amiable 
yo^'tised to fee last year ; how eagerly 
you caught at every opportunity of 
sliewjng me attention ; how uiy poor- 
est wonls, iny siigliei-t glance, would 
fill you witli rapture.” 

Last year i iny dear child.— But 
why iK^ap reflection upon reflection,, 
and bitttM-iieS’j upon l>ittc*rnc^s ? The, 
.days of our romantic hopes are passed ; 
We now know that passion nourishes 
a great many whiefe cun find their 
fidfiimeht only in the land of dreams. 
Let us hii contented with such little 
joy as may wmaijii to us.** ♦ 

AVith that he left thij^ room, and 
Cloiilde reflected with di^iot upon the 
wide diDfcrcncc that unhappily exists 
between the luxuriant poetry of court- 
ship, and the incaare, matter of fact 
prose of married Me. 

Tlie hour of tea brought Escheii- 
burg buck, at length, and with him a 
ho:>'t '^1; jt^iijpany whom be had in- 
vited. 

With a variety of topics before 
^ them, the party soon found material 
fpr 'a loud and lively conversution. 
Eschcnbiirg, in puiticular, got en- 
tangled ill a spirited contest with a 
ebarming lady, and acquitted' himself 
vWlth such politeness and gallantry, 

-Clotilde epuJd think of nothing 
feut revenjgfc. And the Colonel, she 
conceived W^hlhe the most proper 
.man for her purpose. He happened 
*also to he almost the only gentleman 
near her not engaged in the general 
conversatioiii^ aiid he from time to 
time shewed her particular marks of 
attention. 

■ The Baroness conversed much 
and familiarly with him ; but, how- 
ever earnestly she ehd'eayoured;' to 
attract her hiisbabti'b aUc'ntlon' by 
her sprightlincss, he had no cars for 
any body biit the Countessr Her 
vexation drew' her deeper and deeper 
into conversation with Wartenstei.n. 

“ A charming social evening," said 
Bschenburg to his lady^! wbeit^ the 
coinpiiUy had withdrui^. v 

“ D'cl|iptful ! Wartenstein can 
really ni^B^himsclf a great deal more 
agreeal&^'than I h«id imagined.’* • 

but you should have ob- 
serve^Fthc Countess — I should never 
have. e)kpeclcd to' find in a lady such 
• n cultivated mind, so richly and va« 
rientiiy stored.” ? . 


“ Nor I, in a man so^much polite- 
ness, in following every turn and 
ciqirice of coi)yei*satioii, and .with 
sucii urbanity\ lind, such fertiUl^ of 
genius.** 

" The Countess' is better read, in 
history than men.** ^ 

“ llic Colonel is acquainted with 
every tender emotion oLthe female 
heart.** * . ' 

^ A man ought to mat^, id order, 
to know it 'thoroiij^hlp-.”. 

Oh>the Colonel in your pface would 
have sKew'ti inc tli^t alteution^ 

I am convinecd/.r She pointc'd to 
the i^pot .where the book hud lain on 
the floor. 

** And the Countess in your place, 
would certabdy not liave been guilty 
of that g tat 7/tg/cr/— the prefen'iiig 
a paltry romance to convemar^ ' 

tion ** ‘ . - . 

Both were extremely nettled— both 
soon perceived that they ought nut 
to have been so. In shorl;, both sin- 
cerely repented what had passed, gnd 
felt anxious to prevent it.s recurrence., 
But neither would inalvc the first ad- 
vance; and several days passed over., 
ill mutual coolness. Iir the interim 
the Countess had set out for her 
country seat, without Eschenburg*s 
letting fall a single Word of regret ut 
her departure. r- ^ 

. On the fourth day the Colonel paid 
them his promised visit. The uiidis- 
seiubled Iriendlincss with whifh Von 
Bschenburg received him, did |aot 
foil of its etfect upon Clotilde. • ; , , 

“I believe I have extolled Wac- 
teiistcih too highly, lately,** ]iaid shd, 
as soon as he was gone, and offering 
lier hapd to her husband she , 
spoke. 

“ I willingly take upon myself a 
portion of that blame,**, replied the 
Baron, embracing her. 

** In (act the Colonel caiinot be so 
daiigercms as he is. represented to^ .' 

“ Now yop 'see, my dear, our . 

able party has produced at least one 
good ^ect, namely,' that of destroy- 
mr in some incasure.^our prejudice 
against Wart/Jiwteiii.**' ^ ' 

** But 1 cannot c^ceive how we ^ 
1>oth felldnto so tetchy u mood.” . • 
" Nevertheless that is a thing that 
pfien iiappejn.s, my dear Clotilde. lii 
the marriage state one must learn to 

This subject was discussed ' 
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ki all its bearing, until it was agreed 
that the marriage state dttes make 
adequate compensation for the loss of 
^ose .ten<ler bloboms * with which ' 
the passion of uiiwedded lovers is 
adoriiedj 

But '^e consequence of that 
charming party were not yet over: 
the Colonel' Troubled his visits, and 
liecame at len^b> a necessary appucr, 
tenance to thk fj^ify. ' 

Von Bschenbtir^ had some imspi- 
cion of Warteiisteiii. The town jM-e- 
teiided to kiiow that hrTset no bounds 
to his passion, but let it carry him 
whithersoever it would, regardless of 
the happiness it might dc.^troy, or^ in-' 
deed, of any consequences it might 
occasion. Judging from his-palpable 
attentions to tlie Baroness, u would 
appea^jthat he had no design to pro- 
ceed very cautiously in his present 
amour. However, the Baron was 
aw^aro of the decided aversion which 
his wife hud for the Colonel ; and he 
confided in the tried virtue of hk 
lady, and even more in her taste. 
For vanity pcrsiiadetl him it was impos- 
sible that a lady of taste could prefer 
the inslgiiKicant looking Colonel, to 
one of /its own prepossessing exterior. 
Daily experience warned him in vain, 
tor Ids obstinate' vanity had made 
him deaf to her voice. In the mean- 
while the Colonel had, by a thou- 
sand triiliii|; attentions, gradually in- 
gratiated biinsetf so much with Lady', 
Von Bschenbnrg, that every evening 
ill wbicli she was deprived of his so- 
ciety, was followed by sleepless 
night. Unimown to herself, " the 
friend of the family’* had risen &o 
vbigh in liqr estimation, that amon^her 
confidential ac(|uainiances, when the 
conversation turned upon particular 
virtues, or trails of character, she 
generally fbund ekhmples of them in 
the Colonel’s life and conduct. 

' At first Wurtenstcin appeared only 
occ^ionally and aclcidentany.,to drop 
in at those houH in which the Baron 
was absent ; but in a short time Clo- 
tilde discovered il'was at such times 
only that he seemed delighted with 
her society. She reproaendd herself 
with not having ewlier opposed and 
discouraged his growing passion. She" 
could not but be conscious that slip 
had deviated almost too ranch f!om 
her former hiu^h conduct towards 
him. Yet, Mid* the, excusing herself, 
how could 1 afiterwvds have l^un " 


to dkcouiage .an attachment, which 
from iU' unpretending delicacy, 
seemed, ohd to thk,. hour, de- 

serving not mereijr of pardon, bi^of 
gratitude. 

Her goodliest oT.. heart, led her to 
remove everything fliat could give 
the Colonel ,a pang. She jjiad re^ 
.jmarked that k ring with Esch^nburg’s . 
; jportrait was hateful to' him, aiid she 
.'avhided wearing it in. his presence. 
Her gratitude mr 'hiii goocf opinion-; 
shewed itself in a .^ousaojl. slihilar 
observances,- which, howevti* inf^ioont 
they were in themselves, nevarthelbss 
tended naturally to fan the Colonol’s 
fiame. 

One favour only he had be^ed of 
her, namely, thVUberty of calling her 
by her Chribtian' name, and, for the^ 
very reason tlmt it was his only re- 
quest, she considered that she ought" 
to grant it. 

The Colonel evidently had long 
sought an opportunity of giving. vent 
to some powerful focliug that agitated 
his bosom; this the mrhness per- 
ceived and« ^avoided. One day lie 
suddenly surprised her with the ibU 
lowing declaration. 

“ Clotildc,” said he, you must 
long ago have perceived that my 
whole existence depends on you.” 
Lady Von Eschenbiirg was the more 
» startled at this abrupt declaration, as 
he Accompanied it with a passionate 
grasp of her hand, and she was on 
the point of w'ithdrnwing it, when he 
continued in a milder tone^**Let 
me but speak, Clotildc 1 Thkshpptes*-. 
sion of iny feelings has torn my 
bosOni ; if it continued longer it must 
destroy me utterly, and that would 
surely pain you a lUlle P” 

“ What would you, have, when you 
know”-^here she cast 'a look at her 
hiisbamrs portrait, which hung over 
the sopba, ** I know — and 1 request . 
no more than the acetiptahee of my 
VOW'S of eternal constancy.” 

Impossible, Wartenstcin— What 
return coiild I make you ?” . ; 

** Have 1 then desired a return-^ Is 
it not tbe^ ravishing thought of the 
sacrifice that renders me happy— the • 
sacrifice 1 make for thPe? 1 staqfjl 
upon the brink of a. precipice — yfl^ ..; 
refusal will thnisit me headlong down, 
it.” 

, With these words he threw bim- 
telf at her feet, and, at the sdme in* 
stant Madame SeHer. entered. ' 
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. disturb yon V* exclaimed the^ 
lady, startled at ti%a scene betore her. 

no means !’* cried Clotiidc, and 
the Colonel rising hastily, said, “Pray, 
Mi&tiirn, since yon have seen so nmcii, 
do me the favour to decide between 
Mg.*' 

Madame Seller being made ac- 
quainted with the nature of bis suit, 
replied that tliq thing was so nbv^ 
that it required consideration. ' 

“ But 1 request nothing more than 
the acce(>taiice('of a voluntary' gill.’* 
"Very possibly : but constuney is a 
gift, that -according to rule at least 
— demands a return in kind.” 

Wartenstein repired- in ofTohsive 
terms, that an cstfadrdinary case 
could not be decided by a cuiiimoti 
rule, and it was fortunate that the 
entrance of the Baron put an end to 
the discussion, as Clotildc observed 
to her great regret; that both parties 
were on the point of launching out 
into^ltter invective. 

*V6h Esclienbur^ • was at a loss 
wjiat to in^e. of it. Ilis wife’s un- 
easiness, the Colonel’s confusion, and 
Madame Seltcr’s glowing checks, in- 
volved him in perplexity— ^could all 
this be the edcct of chance? Add 
,;.to this that he found it impossible 
: to introduce a topic of conversation 
■' '• —no string tiiat he couhl touch upon 
seemed, attuned to the humour of the 
. company, ..The Colonel, unable longer 
, to master Ms fii^tiigs, took a hasty 
leave and withdrew. 

" What is the matter with him ?” 
micpiired^tlie Baron. 

Fortunately for Clotildci Madame 
Sclter i'elieved her from tlie disagree- 
able question, by replying, “I- got 
into a dispute with him, and that too 
•about a triile, as it aeher^ly happens.’* 

" For example >. . 

" Really, I scarcely know how to 
* 'tell you ; and it is not worth repcat- 

”^Uo' Baron was far from being sa- 
jtiBlied with this answer, for his wife’s 
^%t;onfti«^ and restrained behaviour 
cou^jtot escape his ' How- 

evajpPfr deciued it more plrudent to 
le^i^ the room, than to dive furth' r 
the cause of dispute, which it 
j Hfr nd tli^ bad>., Reason for concenU 
hii.i. 

7 ^ Heaven be thanked 1” exclaimed 
His eyes struck me like the 
' sword ' of Justfec. But what is, jb be 
'done^'l^ow, my dear?” ^ 


" Avoid every thing that may {ead 
you' into a similar dilemma.” 

"And the Colonel?” 

" b, after the. pretensions 'be has 
advanced to-day, the first to be- 
avoided ?”*■'? ‘ 

"But, liny dear Selter, is.^volun-^ 
tayy sacrifice, then, of itself a preten- 
tion?” ' ■ . 

. " Sacijfiees of that fcipd are 'some- 
wl^t sni^iciqus.” * 

" Hpw little do you know the 
man!” 

" Perhaps better, my dear Clotilde, 
than your gentle heart knows his flat- 
tering mirror. I do not mean to say 
Ihat Wartenstein is tli.shonourable, but 
he givcS:way to passion, unci follows 
wherever it leads. The charms of 
every lady become magic siiare9 to 
him.” ' ^ 

"lam now better informed upon 
that subject, and know how much re-' 
port caiumniates him. However, I 
will not contradict you, although I 
might ; hut pray tell me, what am I 
to do ?” 

"Compel him, by a decided cold- 
ness bn your part, to seek a new 
amour.” 

" My dear Selter, — he loves no- 
body hilt me, and can love no other.” 

" You dont know him in the JeSast 
—the loss of me will be his destruc- 
tion.” 

" The loss ! then he already 
: 'gained your afiections ?” . 

" No, not so— I love VonB^ien- 
biirg sincerely, but — ” ' ' 

“ No bvf, my dear ! .X will leave 
you to your own rcflectuins on '^oiir 
duty; which demands unconditioiiul 
obedience, and wfll admit of no wa-'* 
veriug.” 

The deep impression which this re- 
monstrance made i^on Clotildc, was 
shewn when the Coloncr returned, 
soon after Madame Seltet’^s dep^' 
tiire. ^J^mressed more warmly 
beforel,^fener decision — Clotilde'il^ik 
engaged" tier hand and retreated' a 
fe^^steps backwf^^ — You arc ac- 
qiminted with the* relations in which 
I .stand, qnd^you, as the frieml of the 
family.^ ought to be the lust to tliink 
of destroying theibv” 

" Destroy them, did you ^y ? My 
wish is, oil the contrary, fojighten 
them.” ■ ' 

" Who told you thftt.t^y were op- 
.pressivetome?” " ' ^ 

" Ho^ .roften,r Clot^de^ have ^ I 




watched ji&ii, whcft your moist eye 
was turned to hcaTen» as if to a&k 
what crime you had been guilty of» 
that your tender feeling were com* 
mitted'to such tingentle' keeping? 
How dften have tperceived that Vour 
most reasonable wishes found' re- 
sistance/ where they oQglit to have 
been ahtici[)ated with rrmture ! It is 
no consolation to you then to know 
' that there exists a’beiog who under- 
stands yo^ betteiv-^who, ha^Jortune- 
created him a heaven on l^rth, by 
bestowing yon oif him, would' cer- 
tainly not have, extinguished you** 
subliinest feelings with an ice-colu 
philosophy — a man, who, w*herever 
he lives, lives hut for thee ; who feels 
tep-tlioiisand-tblil every pang - that 
seizes thee, and who, since ne has en- 
joyed thy intcM'coursc, fiiuls joy only 
in thy loved presence.’* 

" And if it were, Wartciistein, that I 
prized your goodness, I would surely 
not be cruel enough to accept a pro- 
mise of constancy, which, under ex- 
isting circumstances, could be so little 
conducive to your happiness.” 

“Heaven Has long since accepted 
my vow, with rniiny others of re- 
nonncciiient. 1 desire only your < 7 / 1 - 
provalf which, closely cxaiiiined, is 
nothing more than the acknowledg- 
ment that you deem mv love equally 
disinterested and unpcrisliable. For 
I swear—” 

Here the servant interrupted the 
scene, liy 'announcing a visitor. In 
vaiu^e Colonel hoped for her depar* 
tura* Monosyllahical as the conver- 
sation w'as, the lady stayed even after 
• he was gone, and' till the Baron re* 
turned. 

> When the husband and wife were 
left alone, the former asked Clotilde 
what ailed her, and his visible sym- 
pathy affected her so much, that she 
gathered^ conlideiice, and acquainted 
him with the Colonel’s conduct, taking 
care, however, to suppress every cir- 
cpiiistance that might offend him. 

■. ’^■•^And how do you mean, to de- 
cide?” enquired the husband, at 
length, after cha*bgiDg colour several 
tinie.s. 

“ It is upon th.'tt point that ! desire 
your advice, my dear,” 

“ There are but two ways. Total 
separation —either from your lover 
or your husband.’^ 

“Oh, BsclienburgJ how Cau^you 

name the secofljdS^* 
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" Beemise you overlooked tbofir^t,' 
and. mosf palpable alternative.” ’ 

“ Btit, niy love, sighed Clotilde— 
poor Wartenstein ’*' 

“Mention not'^that ridiiie again, 
unless you arO'< resolved ro prefertlie 
man : I dont know how be lirst came 
into onr house ” , 

But I know,” said Clotilde, in 
the >^ 0(1681 tone, taking Jier husband’d 
'hand as she spoke. 

An T to hear rpproachoil even 
now ? At /Af// time propriety wasr 
coiu crupd. I have reinark($4l now this^ 
man has exerted all ki^ powers to g^itl 
a footing here, and at tin j inonl^t I 
discern clearly all the thousand pre- 
paratory steps that bRi*e led to this 
dishonour. He who makes a proniihC 
of love requires' a like return, and 
conceals bis cxpcctatiim no longer 
than until he is sure of his object. 
From this hour m?/ house will be 
closed to him, and you will decide 
whether,’ under these circumstances, 
you will for the future consider it as 
pours'* ' 

“ Fscheiibnrg !” exj^me'd 'Clo- 
tilde, and would have folded him in 
her arms— but he stepped back say- 
ing, — I now require a decision, and 
not a caress. Shiill 1 announce to 
him, in writing, that he is hence* 
forth the. master here, or shall 1 
give you the keys until our leg*al 
separation can be effected ?” CJo- 
tilde opened the secretaire, and begged 
him only not to forget the invalid 
in writing to the Colonel. 

“ Be under no uneasiness— 1 shall 
not waste a word upon him;” 

7'lie Biu’on wrote— “ .^t my 
rerjiiest J hereby dc-sirc that you will 
never again pass the threshold of our 
house.” Clotilde turned pale us she 
perused the billet, and her husband 
said while closing it,'“ I must say, ‘ at 
your r; quest’— yoqf ow n honou de- 
iiiands it. And yet ore thing more 1” , 
continued he, “ I desire 'that every 
letter which may find its way to you 
from hi.s hand, Hhali be delivered over 
to" me unopened ; this I owe to liiy,., 
own honour.”- 

(Clotilda couisented, weeping^" and 
entreated only that he should make 
no secret to her of the contents of 
such letters. 

The Colonel w^ofe theTollowin^lifF 
answer — *' The sentence of death 
which your' Lady has pronounced 
upon me, I have just reeeivt'd.^^' 
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^ ridiculous hero of rq^nce V* 
.eyi^iiied the Baron angrily. 

. . suppose now that he should/* 
-^rejoine4 Clotilde who was near 
awooningf^ay. 

*^:Biippose ! then the world would 
contain one fool the less.” 

With these worcls^ pronounced 
harshly enough, he left the room. 

An hour afterwards Clotilde sought 
her husband in bis study — “ Here is a 
letter to me/’ said she presenting oce 
, to him., 

“ How received ?** — Through his 
servant.” . 

Vpn £schenburg opened the letter 
and rend : 

Gracious Lady ! I may have 
caused you uneasiness, therefore these 
lines. "Whatever may become of me, 
no blame shall attach to you. You 
have rejected the verba! assurance of 
my constancy ; therefore I now re- 
peat, that I dedicate it to you for ever, 
and will rather part with life, than 
reeme my happiress from any other 
fecn^l^ hand. Adieu ! The horses 
which arc. .tto bear me awa^', arc 
harnessed tS-my carriage* May hap- 
piness attend you !” 

• “A pleasant journey.!’* cried the 
Baron. ** That resolution shows, how- 
ever, that his love has not robbed 
,him of all his reason. The rest is 
to be proved.” 

Clotilde sh^ok her head with a sigh. 

Lady Von ' E^chenburg pas.sed a 
sleepless nigh^ In her dreams slie 
beheld the Colonel committing in 
various ways the dreadful act of 
suicide* . She roused herself, and every 
thhig in the chamber that’could rat- 
tle, as wardrobes, tables, and the 
like, gave the most decisive tokens 
of an approaching death. “ Alas I 
he certainly died "last nig^it !” sighed 
she in the inorn||^ to, th^ four de- 
solate walls of heifibhani^r.' ^ Aud^U 
for love of iqe.” No sooner was brenk- 
ft^tover than she threwon her mantle, 
ami hurried to her friend Madame 
Sclter. 

The latter was rejoice^ to hear what 

hadhm[>pened. ' - 

** fidt my peace of mind, -fcticdClo- 

tad„.. 

hat, my dear, could in no other, 
■Jbe pre^rved .'to you ; for they 
have cl^ni td^ity.who know how 

,.^‘^fedpect tile illations of civilized 

' 

Vftth that the,yBaroness related 


the story of her dreams, andSie tokens 
of death. * 

“ Tokens ! Alas, diild, how long 
have you been so siipcrstitfous — 
Nay, you become a gli&t-seer 
presently.” 

" Heaven forbid !” 

" Heaveni^/orbidit ; andhoa^en, 
as well as your own reason, for- 
bids you to give the vein to your inm- 
agination, , jou did night, for 
ol1ierw»tfit%ay come even to that ; 
and truly- it is ba^' enough to hear 
tables , and chairs talk.” 

Clotilde confessed that she had now 
not much faith In the tokens, and 
Madame Seltcr kiiidly undertook to 
make cumiiries respecting the Colo- 
nel’s resiaeuce and 'mode of life, and ' 
coiiscientloii^^ly impart the result to 
her friend. 

However, unfortinuiLdy pll het' en- 
deavours proved entirely fruitless ; 
not a soul knew which road he had 
taken after the first post. Clotilde 
was ineonsolable ; her husband tried 
every thing that was likely to dissipate 
her grief and anxiety; but without 
effect. Society profhic(*d as little 
change in her as solitude ; although 
the latter sometimes, niid particularly 
at night, brought witli it new tokens 
and warnings, which she dared not 
communicate to any body in the house, 
for none but the most incredulous of 
Adam's children bail abode there. 

The continued deuression of the La- 
dy of the house gradually cnst-a ^oni 
over each member of the family;^' ' At 
length, however, the arrival of ah bid 
university friend of the Baron’s,’ who 
came unexpectedly to pay them a visit, * 
produced another agreeable evening. 

Clotilde confessed, when "Yon West 
was gone, that his wit and humour 
had very much contributed to dispel, 
for a time, tVe heavy, clouds which 
darkened her spirit f knd the Baron 
went early the following morning to ' 
rq>eat -so. pressingly his request that ' 
hts friend' .would ttioke his house 
home^ that he could no longer reSSfc 
his entreaties. 

inexhaustible fund pf enter- 
.ainment which their new inmate 
possess^, quickly brought about a fa- 
vourable cnange in the Baroness; he 
had so many anecdotes to relate, and 
had the, art of giving an/k>fercst 
to the most trivial: “My vriiolc fop. 
mily/’.said he, one day,^ when t^ey 
were praising his 'conj^nt flow' of 
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spirits, “ possess the same ; and if my . 
sister be not grown too sentimental, 

' thrown a love affair o< ivhich slic has 
just informed me by l^|;cr, you sliall 
soon be acqiiaintcti with a c.barming 
sprightly lass, whom I should feel dis* 
pose^'.to marry niyseif> if slie were 
not liny sister. Immediately after the 
nuptials, she will repair hltlier with 
her husband—*! hope he mil not tiin> 
out a churls or if he'is, I will not rest 
until I have, senarated them, or Fll 
shoot him through the head— for I’ll 
not have iny family blood adulte- 
rated with any thing gross and iluli/* 

A circumstance, however, soon oc- 
curred, which overthrew at once^ all- 
that iniproveinent in Clotildc^ niiiid, 
which the visitor's spriglitlincss had 
brought about. A story which ob- 
tiuned currency in the neighbourhood 
was the occasion of it. The attachment 
of ajoung 'lady to a man beneath 
her 111 rank and fortune had been . 
discovered by her relatives, and all 
intercourse bietween the parties con* 
scqueutly stopped. The laily had 
wisely opeiicu her cars and under- 
standing to the remonstrances of her 
friends, but the young lover took 
the disappointment so much to heart, 
that he fell into a violent fever which 
put an- end to his torments. Al- 
most every night since his death, 
he appeared to his cruel mistress 
rloatned in, white and with threaten- 
ing gestures. Tlie ghost was not in- 
timidated by the number of persons 
who sat up with her all night — but 
cjontinued his troublesome visits, and 
followed her from chamber to chnm- 
bcr. Horror, grief, and deprivation 
of sleep, thrcati'iied the poor maiden 
with premature death. 

This was the story told and attested 
by numbers .of soi-disant eyc-Wit- 
nesscs, and it produced a violent effect 
upon the romantic Darohess. In her 
own opinion she was far more blamo* 
aide than the persecuted ibi^den, and 
jh.e latter had the consoIatioQTofknow- 
fiig that she had only broKen off an 
unworthy attachment, and that' the 
lover received only the punishment 
due to his presumption. • what 
waa Wartenstein's crime ? " Is it not 
the extreme of cruelty,” said she to 
herself " to reject the most disinte- 
rested of love, and to deny a 
man the house, merely for having ' 
made such . anr. offer ?, and ought I to 
have let a husband’s authority go 
A'. M, 18^5. 


so far,' as to make mb deliver over an 
innocent mortal to the most horrible 
of deaths, beenuse he possessed 
a heart for me, vet. a' hevt de- 
void of guile, aiuf even disowning 
all pretensions to my love ? Thus 
Clolilde arguwl; for that Warten- 
steiii would not* survive his b'aiiish- 
incnt from her society, she was as 
fully convinced as of her own cx- 
•stciicc The circumstance ^ that no 
person ccmld give any intelligence of 
the Colonel, raised her dark fore- 
bodings to ccrtaintv. She at .last, 
however, persuaded herself that he 
might have returned back . to the 
city, under an assumed name, in 
order to bq as near her as possible, 
and there contrive his death. 

She passed a dreadful night ; for it 
occurred to her, before she foil asleep, 
that the Colonel had frequently ex- 
pressed liimsclf in admiration of the 
character of Wertlier ; her dream, 
therefore, prcsentc<l her lover to her 
in the act of preparing for this long 
journey. She strove ‘by screaming 
aloud to prevent the fotal touch of 
the trigger^ but her voice failed her, 
and at tlie same instant the report of 
the dreadful pistol awoke her out of 
her disorilered slumber. 

Clotilde rang up the servants. Go 
down, instantly, and see what is the 
matter out of doors 1 *^ cried she with ‘ 
a pale abd distorted countenance, and 
sank back upon her pillow. The Ba- 
1*00, awakened by ' the noise, desired . 
to know the meaning of this singular 
behaviour. 

You will know ail," said his lhidy, 

" when the servants return. Oh God ! 
that I shouid have submitted, like, a 
child, to yom outrageous demand !*' ' 

“ What demand ?” “Have but 
patience, you willA^r all.” 

Tiie servants now came up, and as- 
sured their mistress that they had dnir 
covered nothing at all in the street* 

“ Oh ! yes, Wartenstcin, the unhappy 
Wartenstein, has been making an at- 
tempt on his life cldse by our door.’!! 

“ ilow do you know that imti^oba- ' 
ble fact demanded the husband in 
a distant and ironical tone. 

“ I know it.'/ Ascribe it to a pre- 
sentiment; or<* a (Iream^^r wb,^^. 
will-r-it is eho^li thal I' saw 
happy, youth distinct^, and heard the 
report oSthe pistol with my own ears.** 

“ And the servants, who ar^ifehlier 
in a dioarn, norvhdwthe influence :of 
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supeiitittohf have been below, and- 
have discovered no trace whatever of 
'such an occurrence.*' 

** he not, aftef the comitiission 
of thd'dreadfiil act, have dragged him- 
self away a street or two ? Alas ! if 
lie could be saved !" 

** We will not lose our reputation 
as people of sound mind by making 
Buen a search, or keep the servants 
longer from their beds, since they have 
been uselessly disturbed.” 

With these words the Baron laid 
himself down. 

Clotilde arose and be^n to dress 
herself, but her husband told her, 
somewhat harshly, that if the fever of 
her ima{;ination led to such unheard 
of exploits, he should be compelled 
to lock his doors. This he, in fact, 
caused to be done. 

Clotilde complained aloud, and 
could not comprehend how want of 
feeling could rise to such a pitch. 

In the morning she betrayed no 
disp^tion at all to rise from her bled* 
The phyidcian, who was called in, 
found her pulse in a very feverish 
motion. Her husband implored her 
to take the firescribed remedies ; the 
doctor’s opinion had so roused his 
sensibility tnat he seldom quitted her 
, bedside. 

** And have you heard nothing yet 
of his death ?” inquired she. 

Von Eschenburgh replied in the 
negative. 

** Do not disguise the truth 1” 
Certainly not, my love,” replied 
tbe afibetionate husband. 

'^ In bed !” exclaimed Madame Sel- - 
ter, who came to make a morning call. 

^ A sudden fever,” said the &ron, 
#ho was just at that^ instant called 
away. 

** Dont believe it, my dear Belter,*' 
•aid Clotilde. ” Bult pray tell me, have 
you heard any thing r Wartenrtein ?'* 

“ Yes, I am come to tell you.” 

^ Alas ! I know all already.’* 

” Weil, 1 am told that he lives not 
.far from hcn\** 

"Jtocs ! Would it wei^eso !” 

- fjflpiy surely, and, moreover, is very 
' hlny in a new amour.” 

'^Slotilde withdrew her hand and 
^rned away. " W retched delusions !” 

she. ** I pcfccive that you have 
been fetched to restrain me, as a ma- 
niac with fabricated stories/ Believe 
me, I know too well, that he died last 
night-^here too, in this very town,” ! 


“ Last night !” ‘ Madame Sclterre- 
colU'cted the fever that the Baron had. 
mentioned, and deemed it prudent to ' 
avoid contradteting the invalid;* That 
is something new, iiowerer !” 

** Is nothing then really known in 
the town of Ms violent death . 

^ I come from^his sisters, who had 
not heard a syllabic about it, but on 
the contrary told me what I say.” 

' Aprons i There is some news !” 
said the Baron entering just then. 

” The papers announce that Warten- 
8‘eiii has got married.” 

Clotilde turned herself again to the 
wall, and could not be prevailed.upon 
to hear or speak a word. After Ma> 
dame Selter had quitted the chamber, 
shaking her head pensively, she again 
turned her face and said^" I know 
not why you suppost- me capable, of 
so much credulity.” 

” The paper will be here 'in half 
an hour to convince you.” 

. ^ Here, my dear Clotilde,” said Es- 
chenburg shortly after, presenting her 
the paper. She took it, and read : 

“ To-day is the first day of our 
happy union. 

Mobitz Feauo von Wabtenstxyn, 
Lbofoldine von Wabtenstein. 

formerly Von Landau.” 

** The Christian names agree. It’s • 
not amiss, but it is all in vain !” ex- 
claimed Clotilde laying down the 
journal. 

** In vain! Why db you suppose the , 
whole is fabricated r Wiieii' , and 
wherefore ? On account of yoMv in- 
disposition this morning, I suppose, 
wnsn the paper was printed the day 
befbre yesterday !” 

^ But perhaps reprinted this anorii- 
ing here sucli deceptions have lost- 
their novelty.” 

Clotilde, whatstfange infatuation 
is diis ?” cried' the Baron with an ex; 
pression that she could not misun- 
derstand. ^ Well, then, somebody has 
made a bad jest'at Wartenstein's 
pense. Examples of that kind, too, 
ase frequent enough*” " But why not 
credit at once What is the most 
likely ca&s ? Clotilde, I almost fear 
that your heart will deeply feel this 
step m Waitcnstein’s.” 

” My heart ! Indeed, Eschenburg, 
you do my heart a^great injilstice. — 1 
could go .mad with joy if he had mar- 
• ried ; and thus restore my peace of 
mind fot ever* But, alas ! the occur- 
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rences of th6 pasthi£;ht are too uiemo- 
.'rab]c, and ii it were only an 
* sion tliatrq>reseiiitcd his death to me, 
yet lam firmly persMaded that it was 
one of those illusions which arc called 
death-tokens, and tliat a marriage 
woiiH be tholast th^hg.to follow iu 

^rhe Baroness had no sooner risen 
adjoined lier hiisliand in tlie break- 
fast room,- than West came in laugh- 
ing with the news of the., elucidatioh 
. oftheghok story, which had first im- 
hued Clotilde’s*niiiid with tliese pre- 
sentiiiients ; an elupidation,- however, 
which was not parUcuIarly agreeable 
to her credulous caprice. The whole 
proved to be a deception carried on 
by die two lovers, for there was no 
more foundation for the report of tho 
man’s dcatii, than for that of his per- 
secuting the, lady in the sha|)e of a 
ghost, and the women who watched by 
her were brilied to their interest. — 
" That is quite a new piece of news,’* 
added West, ** but now for an old one, 
wliich I have also received this morn- 
ing.” With that he drew an open 
letter from his pocket. ” Half an hour 
ago this billet was sent to me, after 
having lain for a fortnight enclosed 
ill a letter to a lady resident here, but 
who has been absent on a journey. It 
is from iiiy sistgr, who at length ac- 
c|iiaiiits me with tho name of her 
bridegroom. The man has a residence 
in this city, and she writes me that ho 
has already confessed to a great many 
idvonile indiscretions ; but neverthe- 
less, she is willing to undertake the 
task of his reform. What will a maiden 
in love not venture on ? A|jropos ! 
he is an acquaintance of yours, uud has 
visited .you very recently. 1 should be 
delighted if you would acquaint me 
with the particulars of a few. of his 
pranks, that I may put them into verse, . 
and ^ciul it to him. But you don’t 
imagine, 1 dare say, that it is Colonel 
Von Wartenstein whom my sister is to 
marry, or doubtless has .married by 
this time.'* 

" Then you, my dear West, are also 


party in the schmc of counter- 
*actip^ my too wcll<^groundcd' appre- 
hensions. WjsUt 1 am only at a loss 
to imagine wh)^ there. is, such a want 
of con»st^cy in your preconcerted 
reports.” ' ' ’ 

” Bless me, Madam, I have lost all 
power of comprehension 1’* cri^ 
West. I know not whether ray cars 
* still poss^ the faculty of distinguish- 
^ ing sm nds. A scheme to ^^nteract 
your apprehensions 1” 

" Aye, a acfheme full of inconris- 
tencies. According to your account 
your sister is WartensteinV bride, 
while the latest journals give her quite 
a different name." 

** W’hat ! do the papers already 
make mention of the name?” 

” Yes, but according to that autho- 
rity, as you will see, the Colonel has 
married a Fraulcin von Landau," said 
the Baron. 

** Well, well i 1 thought you were 
aware that she is my .hali-sistcr, the 
daiigliter of my inotner’si second hus- 
band.” 

West handed theletCer tb’Clotilde, 
who instantly becoming convinced of 
the truth, at last grew instantly tran- 
quil, .ami cxplaiiica to him the mean- 
ing of her mysterious assertion. It 
led to a thousand jokes, sometimes 
touching the death-tokens, sometimes 
tlic early occasionsof of Wartenstein's 
familkinty with the femily. ** Well, 
it is a fortunate conclusion afler all,” 
said Clolildc, when alone with her 
husband. " From this moment, Bs- 
chenburg, 1 will -never take up a 
novel ill your presence.^ 

'* Or, it' you should, and the volume 
should full upon the fioor, I will 
instuDily pick it up for you.’* 

If you had not been so gallant to 
the lovely Countess on the following 
evening . 

*' Trne, my love, 1 was to blame.” 

” But who will not forget all in the ' 
happy conclusion ?” 

. W. & 
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iTowr jityn oml Vom- niagiiies may chttUer io irees;; 

AimI whisper soft iioHSt*iise in groves if they ‘ , 

Rut a faniiso is tiincli mure to my mind than a tree', v 
And for groves — OJi ! u fine grove of cblninnys for me. 


SliBNSTONE was certainly a pretty 
]jastoral w'riter, and Thomson's Sea- 
sons are delightfully rural ; bliit for my 
part, give me Captain Morris, he was 
the poet after my own heart, united 
judtfmcnt with genius, and with him 
J exclaim, aguin and again, ** Oh ! a 
linn grove of chimneys lor me!” 

You must know, gentle reader, that 
1 am a downright cockney, yea, 
thorough and legitimate, strictly born 
within sound of Row bells and most 
substantially convinced, in deMaiice of 
all ■ conviction, that London is the 
largest, the richest, the best built, the 
- most convenient, the most civilized, 
the most salnbriou«t, the most— in 
short, the only place in the world ! and 
any one wearing iiidispensables, who 
dares to contradict me, (provided it 
be a single person, I war not with 
the fair sex,) 1 hereby clialleiige to 
single combat, and have accordingly 
left my name with the publisher, who 
has most obligiugly consented in such 
a case to be my -second. 1 am per> 
suaded no half-pay officer can detest 
the sight of his tailor's bill more than 
1 do the fields, and 1 have no 
hesitation in affirming that 1 wbnld 
rather vegetate in the closest court in 
the Temple all the dog-day^ than luxu- 
riate in all the pomp and circumstance 
of highland costume, and mountains 
of heather, forests of foaming cata- , 
mets, the Tomb of Clavcrliouse, and' 

' the Gave of Fingal. Yes, such, O ye* 
Caledonian Society! is taste, and 
such likewise was the histe of, the 
great Saniucl Johnson, I glory in pro- 
claiming it ! 

I am a bachelor also. Heaven be 
praised -for all things! — and as 1 detest ' 
the restraints and aDno}^nces incurred 
by residing in a hidglng hou^' or a 
especially where llu?re arer chil- 
dren, 1 have for the^ |pst fifteen years 
constantly lived in^^ehambers. It is 
tri^ H might have bden otherwise, biit 
Miss Jklinda Blubber*;^iluaven be 


praised, as I said befufe, for all thing.*’ ! 
thought proper to refuse me, and 1 
liave been remarkably obliged to her 
ever since. She made poor Bonus a 
happy man soon aibr, and I liave 
the inexpresfible satisi'actioii to know 
that he has been, oq sir Peter IVazIo 
expresses it, the most miserable dog 
ever since.” 

With such ideas, such pi'cjudic'.35» 1 
don't know how it was, but certain it . 
is, tliut about three moiitlis ngo, I was 
ass enough to accept on invitation to a 
friend's in Cumbeilanrl, n married' man, 
mark ye! with a plentiful family, w'ho 
vowed he would take no excuse ; that 
I had long pronii>ed to favour him, 
and that he was delighted in the assur- 
ance that I should find myself so ex- 
ceedingly hapiiy in his lilllc Para^ 
dise, as he called it, as, to be induced 
to prolong my visit. Happy, ye 
groves of the Tesnplc ! ye bowtrrs of ‘ 
single blessedness! Happy two hun- 
dred and eighty lung miles from’^your 
bewitching shades ! The idba was 
crilege! and sufficicutly^ punished , 
I for following it. 

But to proceed. After a most fati* 
guiiig and tiresohic journey in the 
mail, during which, by the bye, it 
rained incessantly, and I was opposed 
to a Colonel in the Life Guards, whose 
. uiici .nscionalde long legs annoyed me 
exceedingly, I arrived at my destina- 
tion. Now, as I never take people by 
surprise, as well for tiieir convcuiencu i 
as my own, 1* had apprized* my friend 
of the prec£w|;liour be might exiwrt, '. 
me, hinting at the same . time, that 
after I jiadi^adG my Ui/ctle, a com- 
fortabii nick-nack or two, with a. 
bottle tf his 4 ^best' bee's wing, would 
not' be 1 liarticularly Unacceptablefv 
Vain precatition ! my letter lay un- 
opened on the table of the most c^hecjjr- 
less apartment 1 evciL-enter^^*^'^ 
friend bad been from hme ih^e'two. 
days, lyas not expected until morning, 
and, as tl)^ devil Voiild It&Vu it ! him 
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the key of the cellar in his pocket.' 
HI# wife, however, in a most deplora- 
ble degkz6ilie, at length tocIc her ap- 
pearaiipi^' and alter a thousand apolo- ' 
gies for the pickle I had caught them 
in, infors^ me it.was umi/ihg day ! 
tiiatthete was nbiti^g in'^theMiouse, 
and that the butcher lived six ittOt*# 
off. However, #he would do the best 
she could, and ordering a slip-^hod 
Abigail to show ihe into a rooiP, where 
there w^aa neither ^atcr, towel, nor 
soap, left me to contrive w^y# and 
means— for a guest 1 could easily per- 
ceive she wished at the Antipodes, . 
for disturbing them so unseasonably. 

I shall not expatiate on the eppast 
which followed. Few are ignorant of 
the delights of a family dinner in the 
suds* season. I shall merely obs«.*rve 
that tliere was a stained table cloth, 
second-hand mutton, cape madeira, 
no port, and nine noisy urchiris, ye 
gods ! by way of dessert. Well I of 
all ciiinoyanres, sure the most annoy- 
ing is the absurd custom of introduc- . 
iog children alter diniuT, At such a 
period their ways are to uio any thing 
but winning. Their presence is a bar 
to all conversation, and one is forced 
by complaisance to notice the little 
wretches, when oftentimes — God for- 
give me !— But as | said before, 1 am 
a bachelor, and lieavcii lie praised for 
all things ! 

The next morning, as expected, my . 
frieiu} returned'; and ailer expressing 
his r^ret for being sa unseasonably 
absent, and giving'me a most cordial 
welcome, proposed, as the day was 
tinei tliat we should stroll to a neigh- 
bouring mouiilain, and enjoy the 
scenery. It was but seven miles, and 
though the road was somewhat of the 
roughest, and the ascent a little dith- 
cnlt, yet it was richly worth the trou- 
ble. Accordingly otf we set, scramble, 
ficraiiibic — now up precipices, . now 
thruugli brambles, at one tane leaping 
a .torrent, at another clinging to a 
fiiize bush, and all beneath the scorch-' 
ing influence of a meridian sun. At 
length, panting with heat, with an ^ 
awkward aperture in the seat of pry 
nankeens, and one foot tied up in a 
pocket-handkerchief, .we reachej^ tho 
wished for summit, and were about to 
reap fhe^reward of our exertions in 
the eiijdytileiit o^^^ coup which " 
my friend assiirra me w^ univeisaily 
admitted by all conuoij^ui's in the 
picturesque ^0 be .surpassingly suij- 


Jliiitie. May., be so. - 1 l^d no oppor- 
tunity of judging^ Ere we could cast 
eyes around; a dingy cloud ftqveloped 
us, add instanfly bursting, so^ed us 
. to the skin. Ibis to a rheumatic" Sub- 
ject was no joke. I by no means con- 
sidered a shower bath administered in 
a glowing perspiration as a judicious 
prescription, and fearful of the conse- 
quences, irnmediately began to de- 
in vain , my companidn op- 
posed me, ill vain protested it was . 
clearing, and that in a few, minutes 
the scene .would burst upon us with 
double splendour from' uie efTect of 
contrast., I persisted in returning, 
and on reaching my chamber, tossed 
off a bumper of curacoa, and instanfly 
went to bed, most particularly ^vi-liing 
all prospects at the devil, and my 
friend there to eujoy them. And hero 
I swear by Gog and Magog! the 
Giants of St. Dunstan! the Grass- 
hopper of Coruhill! and the Dragon 
of Bow! that while there are pm(}- 
ramos, (lioramas, cosmor4ima.s, natura- ' 
mas, or any other nnws, l>wil! never 
go beyond the bills of moittality again 
to behold the finest prospect in the 
universe! 

The effects of this cursed expedition 
confined me for a week. Mercy upon 
us! what drcncliings did 1 undeigo !— ^ 
what ** never ending still beginning^* 
slops did 1 swallow I One would have 
thought my body the Augean stable, 
and my apothecary Hercules, who 
turned a river through it. This rascal, . 
whom I grievously suspect to .l>e a 
horse doctor, was determined to ma^o 
the most of me, and what with pov^ 
ders, draughts, and, boluses, aided by 
the ever ready broths, wheys, ana, 
gnicls of my indefatigable hostess, I 
bigaii to llifieik in sober earnest tliat 
perpetual mutton :,was discovered. 
Wo6ld this had been iny sole ^iinoy. c 
ance! But unfortunately ,my friend 
took it into bis head that I should be 
]ow-<-pirited without society, and not- 
witlisfaading my assuiances to .the 
contrary, fiersisted in giving me as . 
much -of his comixiny as pomble. 
Heavens 1 to what everlasting details 
was I obliged to listen! all about^gs^ 
and horses, and ploughing matches, » 
and vestry meetings! Subjects 
tcresting to me as. ci^uiology to ‘ah’ 
EsquimaiiXf or an oi^nian lecture to 
Jack llandatl. At fdgbt too, just us 1 
had recovered ray '.exhaustion of spi.. 
rits and had lost my. sorrow's in a re. 
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6mhing slumber, so sure was I to be 
disturbra by the sc^ualls of the infant 
in the nuisery adjoining, these awoke 
the rest of the urchini^ who sympa- 
.thetioally joined in chorus, and in the 
concert that follou^, nt which the 
great dog in the yard invariably as- 
sisted, 1 would have defied Morplicus 
himself, after a double dose of poppy 
water, to have ** steeped his senses ia^ 
forgetfulness.*' ^ • 

liut health and aggravated miseries 
awaited me. We were invited, on my 
recovery, to take a family dinner at a 
neighbouring gentleman's. We were 
to come early, to make a long day of 
it, and as we had some distance to go, 
ott we set, soon after brepiktast, my 
hostess with two of the children and 
myself wedged into the whisky, while 
her spo.w, on a superb hunter, full of 
spirit, and action, and witii didiculty 
field in, curvetted by our side. We 
had not proceeded far, w'hcn one of 
the wheels, I forget which it is called, 
the near one, or otherwise — no sTeat 
Diatter*^ — ^it 'was on the right loolcing 
• towards the horses, by some accident 
or other, suddenly encountered a post| 
a circumstance which so alarroeci the 
lady, and gave her so bad an opinion 
of my skill in driving, that she in- 
stantly insisted upon my changiiig 
places with her husband, or she wiia 
certain the poor dear little ones would 
be killed. To vacate my seat Thad 
no objection, to mount Plantagenet 
an insuperable one. To be sure 1 had 
sported equestrian before ; but then it 
was.eitKer on a donkey at Brighton, 
or a hack at Hastings, very di^Tcnt 
style of animals, let me tell you, to 
Plantagenet. Plantagenet! What a 
name! There was something appalling 
in the very sound of it! Accordingly 
alter resigning reins to my friend, 

1 sei'zed my Bucej^alus by the bridle, 
and keeping him at a respectable dis- 
«tancc, prepared to trudge it But to 
this my companions would by no 
means conseut A visitor, ana suf- 
fered to walk ! The thing was impos-. 
sibleJ peri^tly inadmisrihle ! I must 
nil to nde, or positively they would 
all 'keep me company. So finding 
^resistiuice would be unavailing, and in 
all probability betray my ibars, I even ' 
pfit a bold face^ upon the matter, and 
piaciog my foot ip tlic stinup, mounted * 
the saddle, alas 1 with about mucli the 
' same :fousatK»rih,l sui(t)ect, as a criiui- - 
dal docs the gallows. Oh! fatal 


step J J Climax of temerity I Even 
now, when 1 refltict oti its degradto: 
consequence^ my blood bums wim 
indignatioiv/and '^my ohoeks with 
shame. OK I why did I — surpassing 
ass that 1 was !•— quit my comfortable 
chambers, ^.fheir j&^s, conveniences, 
and luxuries 1 my niorning paper, my 
protracted breakfast, , , my rfelicious 
idleness, my evening steak, my iced 
s()orts 1-rMy chair tod, my easy chair, 
that invention of^inventions 1 within 
whose swan's down embraces even 
kings might sink, and amid the re- 
spivt'd solitude of spotted oak, repose, 
and dream of heaven 1 But i forget, I 
am at present sixteen hands ajui a, 
half high, perched upon this cursed 
quadruped, irore iiDniariageablc tlian 
tlie Ikjtiassus, and foaming at the 
mouth— heaven defend nsf likh-a pot 
of porter. 

1 had scarcely attained this' un- 
wished for elevation, wlien, as sonic 
Zaniiel willed it, a view-hollow struck 
on my afiiightcd ear, and in a few 
niLuutes the fox, followed by the lead- 
ing hounds, and luuitsnicu, appeared 
in the ploughed field on our right. 
To clear the hedge, and dart among 
the foremost, was with Plantagenet 
the work of a moment, and in an 
agony of fear, with my hands mechani- 
cally fixed on the mane, and my heels 
insinuated into the poor aniniaPs skies, 

1 was soon borne beyond all competi- 
tion, though not, alas I before the 
master of the hunt, enraged at' my 
apparent presumption, had bestowed a 
hearty cut with his whip on my un- 
fortunate corpus^ as it passed him. i 
must decline further particulars. Any 
one in the neighbourhood of Keswick 
can narrate them. Indeed, 1 am given 
to understand that a certain fwakc Poet, 
remarkable alike for his simplicity 
and pathos, is now actually employed 
on the subject, and will, 1 have gn^ ^ 
hopes, in a lew weeks favour us wittv ' 
a fre^ excursion, which will, of 
course, in a considerable degree con- 
sole me for my disgrace. Sutfice it, 
after iSwimming three rivers, clearing a 
d iible hedge, to tiie unapenkable as* 
tohishment a location of gypsies 
ben^h, and dashing through a 
eroi^ed market place, to the utter' 
discomtifure of diyeis duck?, pigs, and 
old women, 1 was i^leiigth wely de- 
posited, to my inexpresstble satistiic- 
iion, m tlij^ Welcome embraces of u 
iiorsepoud. ' 
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V Illustrious GUpiii! cotil£ubial Trun- 
vn^p 1 and thou devoted tuffercr of 
Brentford ! saV ! can yoftr exploits 
compete with this? — ^No, no, I know,' 
1 feel that T am the very bathos of the 
ridiculous, the ass of asses] Amid 
shouts X»f laughter, insulting pity, and 
ironical- cougrahdatioij, t sneakc;^ to 
an adjoining inn, and after inditing a 
liasty epistle to my friend, and con- 
signing the Unconscious cause of my 
misfortune to the care of th'e landloni, 
shot into a chaisS by the back door, 
and in efght and forty hours reached 
Tendon. 


.V City of cities ! Paragon of paragons ! 
'^^mporiuiA of all -tli4(t 'is great and 
good, and joyous and magnificent, the 
abode of Taxi^«"imd monopoliser of 
enjoyment fdi hail 1 Welcnme^ thriec 
welcome is tfay bilious atriipaphere ! 1 
venerate the sooty, smack^' of it. It 
sfe;ils over my delighted senses like 
•* the sweet south,** and if ev^ again 
I break thy halcyon bounds,* may a 
sluttish wife, thirteen cbiMlenr ana a 
cottage ytrri6e on the wrong title of 
Tyburn turnpike, be my portion. 


THE NINE. 

Calliope's too grand for me; 

Euterpe sets 'me wctiping : 

Wild Erato too well I know ; 

And Clio sttsme sleeping. 

Terpsichore ! Melpomane ! 

Why, one's bad as t’other; 

This is loo sad ; and thaiU half niad,- 
All bustle, noise, and siiiotbcr, 

Polyhymnia talks ; Thalia quirks ; 

And both of them ton muc/t : 
Urania's old as earUi, and cold 
As any soa star's toucli. 

Thcrt’foro, until some baixl'i. iiigh will 
Creates ff Mother Muse, 

/ must write pro*© ; fur, oirt of thitst\ 
No pationcis 1 11 cbiiAU. 


BION’S THIRD mVL. 

I lay slumbering, Venus came uuou me. 

The infant Cupid in her fuir banu bringing. 

And thus imposed a gentle mandate on me, — 

** Hood shepherd t'- take this child, and teach him singing.' 
This said, she vanished. And I — ^without thought — 

All my old ditties to the bright boy taught : 

How Pan first woke the ree^ Pallas the flute, 

- Pliopbus the lyre, and Mercury the lute. 

But rooni, for iittlefreck'd he of my lore. 

He, in his turn, warbl^ me srveetly o'er 
Such tales of mortal and of deathless flame, 

.•rAnd all tlic magic of his mother's name, 

^hat my own lessons I forgot or spum'd. 

While softer, hcav’ulier ones of htfn I learn'd. 


(i. N, 
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Memoirjt of Jospph Foucht\ l^uAe of 
Otranto f Minister of Ihn General 
Police of Fraytce, Translated from 
the French, 2 ooU, 8vo. Charles 
Knight. 

The lively interest excited by the 
announcecnent ofFouche's Memoirs, 
has not been disappointed by theiLac«> 
tual appearance. If he told the tinitb, 
it was thought we should obtain some 
important disclosures of the means by 
which his imperial master rose to 
power, and those intrigues which acccl- 
ierated his downfall \ and the contents 
of the present volumes unfold more of 
the arcana of state intrigoe than we 
could even have anticipated from such 
a deep proficient. It will doubtless be 
enquired, what guarantee we have 
for thk authenticity of these memoirs, 
since they have been impeached by 
his own family, and have been loudly 
denounced as felsehoodsby hisenemies; 
we boldly answer that the internal 
ovidcoce is suflicient to convince the 
most sceptical enquirer, that though 
there are many things omitted that 
were derogatory to the present Koval 
Family of France which Fouche did 
know of, and ' concerning which he 
had datnninff documents in his pos- 
session, yet there arc numberless inci- 
dents exjdained, of which none knew 
flia real, troth but Fouche himself^ — 
Thai some things have been added, 
and very many suppressed . by the 
French editors, cannot admit the sha- 
dow of a doubt. We feel notwith- 
standing, a strong feeling of confidence 
in their general trutii; and if any doubt 
could arise of their actual allegations, 
it would be chiefly from the admissions ' 
which the ci-devant Minister makes 
against himsdf. He excuses his con* 
duct, it is true,.by the difficult circum- 
stances in which he was placed, en- 
deavours to shew that all .his efforts 
were exerted soldy to pacify the futy 
of contending factions, ahd that in 
short, lie dul liot do one single act that 
v^aMOt intended for the benefit of his 
e^jipfry,' It is .evident by his own 
.jawing that lie^betrayod the Direc- 
.^nry to' Bon? parte, and tted he would 
attempted a repetition of tho same 
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system on His wily chief, if he had 
thought such conduct suitable to his 
personal advantage. It must at the 
same time be admitted, that with the 
exception of his conduct during the 
reign of terror, be seems at no period 
of his influence to have displayed a 
cmcl or sanguinary propensity, and 
that he softened, as far as lay in his 
power, the harshness of the measures he 
was forced to adopt as the Police Mi- 
nister of Napoleon. To liim were the 
emigiants chiefly indebted for their 
return to their c^ountry ; and though 
all his predelictions raii in fivour of the 
republicans, he seems to ' have cm- 
ployed the power of which he was 
possessed impartially towards botli 
parties, in preventing cither from be- 
coming dangerous to the Government. 
He views tilings wholly through the 
camera obscura of a police minister's 
portful io-iadias not the slightest idea of 
queliing discontent by lenity and con- 
ciliation, or of rendering the people de- 
sirous as well as worthy of a good go. 
verunient by the freedom of public 
discussion. With all the jargon of the 
revolutionary era, hitf notion of popular 
rights is about as just as that of a 
'I'urkish Pasha. You sbnll have full 
powcT to vote and speak as yon 
— nothing can he inorc‘just—but your 
votes and speeches must always agree 
Avith my own opinion.” Wherever 
obnoxi. »us measures are to be explained, 
he magnanimously throws the whole 
blame on his late master, or on his 
great enemy, Talleyrand, who. Pro- 
teus-like, avoided compromising his 
repose in the doubtful interregnum of 
1815, and thus threw into the shade''^ 
the servtcfis of the pilot who ran the ‘ 
ship amidst the brealcers, though the^' 
very services— ^namely, unbounded ati^' 
unparalleled tteachery-^were ciiiefly 
Jnstnimental in pavii% the way for the' 
rec^m of Louis XVIll. to his Vapant 
thr^e. After a rigorous struggle with 
. the royalists and the men of the Ke-' 
vdlbtion. the acute policy of Talley- 
rand triumphed over the do;^btf(I1[ re- 
putation ot the regicide; who Was forced 
into exile like his brother republic^, 
the ex-minisWCamot. His posthu- ' 
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ihaus memoirs cQntaii;i ft defeiiee of ii|s 
Conduct wherever he thought it defen- 
sible, and an explanation or palliation 
of cverf tiling t^t seemed too gtoss; 
even for Fouchh's boldness of assertion. 
We have at all times been surprised at 
tlie sinralar opehneiss and daring with 
which French politicians have asserted 
the most notorious falsehoods— and 
never were nfe more surprised tlian at 
the ‘numberless memoirs and explana- 
tions which the y^ar 1815, (the year 
of ffi7’Ouette.9, in Parisian parlance) 
brought’ forth to the astonish^ eyes of 
the public. We must iu some measuio 
acquit Fouchc of this boldness, for he* 
has thought proper to slur over liis 
famous visit to Nantes in 1791) in a 
very ambiguous manner, and we feel 
no inclination for hunting for proofs 
of his deep implication in the horrible 
proce^ings of that era of blood and 
devastation. We may mention, how- 
ever, that his ferocity of language re- 
mains on record in the bloody columns 
of the Moniteur ; but he himself fts# 
serts, and wc partly believe it to be a 
fact, that the acts of atrocity he therein 
boasts of having committed, . are to be 
taken with a very libera! allowance, as 
the violent agents of the Convention 
made it a practice (as a proof .of their 
zeal) to cx^gcrato the cruelties they 
committed in spreading the iohtience 
of republican terror over the provinces. 
With these early performances of the 
embryo minister, we shall not now de- 
tain our readers ; but proceed to give 
a brief abstract from the present vo- 
lumes of political life, such as he him- 
self holds it forth, and not as he is 
described by tlio exaggerated state- 
ments of his enemies. 11 is own ad- 
missions are suihcieutly criminatory 
without the attacks of his rivals. It 
must at the same time be admitted, that 
we are yet too near the times in which 
. those events took place, that too many 
of the actors still survive, and above 
all, that the influence of the piusent 
government of France is too powerful 
in repressing correct knowledge of the 
facts for us to obfaiii ** (he truth, the 
whole truth, and notbirig but the trftih, 
concerning the greot events of the Ee- 
volution — ^Wc unx’ced to our ^etch ; 

. Jbst^ih I'oucnd was born at'li^mtes 
of a respectable family, and so 
guished. himself in early life fha^he 
l)egame Prefect' of the .^College before 
the Kevolution. lii thj^jd^ear 1792 he 
was elected by the innibhatilE of his 
E. M. MitrvK 1S25. ’ - 


city as thdr lepf^ntativc in the 
Qonventioin. ;fie immediately 
made himi^ conspicdous .among the 

his own^^^liiscSileaffu4^e^his 
eoipitry ftoih ruin,, and voted for the 
death of Louis XVI.--because his . 
life was incompatible, with thSe existing 
Older of things.”—** In politics (he 
adds) even aticcily itself my. pro- 
duce a r:ilut^ effect.” And' truly he 
seems to have carried this prlncjjple 
into effect in his subsequent career. 
Though he was several months em- 
ployed on a mission to the south. Ids ' 
violent proclamations did not shield 
him from the anger of Robespierre, or 
fVom the hatred of the Jacobins, who 
expelled him from their society. Hav- 
ing ascertained that he was put in the 
lists of proscription, along with Tallicu, 
Legendre, Dubois duCrance, Danuou, 
and Chenier, he was forced for many 
montlis to adopt the most miserable 
disguises; but by the assistance of the 
other destined victims of the despot, he 
succeeded in sapping his power, and 
(lually in jsending him td the guil- 
lotine. On this occasion, he says with 
great simplicity, as if he had been sur- 
prised at the novelty — ** What took 
place after Robespierre's dpwnfall ? — 
That which we have seen to have been 
the case after a fall still more memor- 
able. Those who were the most abject 
before the decemvir, could, after his 
death, find no expression strong enough 
to express their detestation of bis ty- , 
ranny.” A striking view, of French 
honour and French versatility f When 
the Directory was formed, in spitC' pf 
his former services, Fouchc was totally 
neglected, though supported by the 
interest of that mock statesman and 
theatrical director, Barras ; but he 
found means at last of «>btaining a 
share in the government contract, 
which laid tlie foundation of his future 
fortune. It is well known bow govern- 
ment contracts were managed iii France 
iu the time of the Dimtory— how a 
share was worth froin '^'two. tp three 
hundred thousand poph^ i*' and 'we 
easily appreciate- the/ ven^ity and 
boundless extravagant of the Eepob- 
liean system by reverting to a very 
opposite, and striking, and, at the same 
time, ancient example— that of the 
Munifionnaire General Ouprard in 
1823, who made more than fwo mil- 
lions sterling in ft six months cam- 
paign ! Such were the practices" in 

2 M 
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France in 179Xr-Such arc the prac- 
ti^ :ip 1825 !. While Foucli^ was 
up I he crumbs of com fort that 
fell in his vay, anotlier revolution took 
place in the Directory by the direct 
interference ot‘Augereau*ssoldiei*s, who 
enabled the ruling fitction to stnd off 
into exile (to thesw'aiiips of Cayenne?) 
all his (Ifipntiest consuls, generals, and 
public whom they thought hos- 

tile to their cause. To 'add to the 
iHiaiitiesof the popular representatioo, 
the elections of 49 departments (the 
half of France) were declared null, — 
Like other patriots, Fouchd was now- 
provided for, by being appointed Am- 
bassador to the Cisalpine lltpubliCf a. 
new tributary government, founded by 
Bonaparte in the north of Italy, con- 
sisting of Austrian Lom()ardy, the 
Modenese, Bologna, and part of the 
continental ternfory of the Venetians. 
In the meanwhile the Directory hatldis- 
patched Bon.ipaita to Egypt, by the 
advice cf Talleyrand, says our author, 
who -toaiiitains, th.it they were de- 
sirous of removing him from France, 
and ex[)Osing both his reputation and 
Ivis life to hazardous contingencies. — 
Having made some changes in tlic go- 
vcinmeiil of the Cisalpine Republic, 
which did not accord with the views 
,of the leading Directors, Foiicli^ 
.was ohlrgi'd to leave his embassy and 
return to I’avis, where new clianges 
were weekly and daily oc- 

curring. By tlic iihsi^tauce of Barras 
and Sieycs,he w^s sent as Ambassador 
to Holland. . He there formed an in- 
timacy with the Coiiimander-in -Chief, 
Gehojral Brune, and corUialh/ afcreed^ 
widibiin in sharing the profits of their 
Htiintion — nami ly, in selling licenses 
for the importation of English goods 
info the Diileh ports, Of course lie 
sold the licences merely for the gor'd Of 
his country, and Hrunc, he says, •• kept 
our troops firm in their obedience, by 
sbiiitiog bis ev{?s to tbe carrying on of 
a coiitffiliand trade, indispensable to 
prevent ‘he ruiaof the country,” The 
Directory at home, finding themselves 
harrasscd' .by the opposiBoti of the 
Council and of the War» Minister,. 
Bernadolte,' recalled Foueh^ to Paris,- 
for the purpose, of superintending the 
supi'eme piolicc of France. The fol- 
lowing are lus reflections — and they 
are natural enraigh to an ex-police' 
, .]Vfii>j?ler- -upon the high importance 
of functions : — 

**■ The Crown wiw lost in I GS9 from cbe ' 


Olore iuciapn^^' of.' Ibe liigli police/ the' 
dlVfM^tonrol^itnf ibflt time not being oble- 
to penelratir dhe conspiracies nUrt plots 
which threatened royalty. The firat pledge 
for the safety ofany goyefnineut whatever 
is tt vigilant police, tinder the ilirectltWiK 
of firm and ci^lighteuG^ ministers. The 
difficulties of the high- j^ice are imnicQSC, 
whether it has to oiierate in tlie combi- 
nations of a i-epresentative ^vernmimt, 
so incompatible with whatever is the least 
nrbit^ry, and tliat leaves** to the factions 
legal means w’ith w'hieb to execute their ‘ 
projects ;.or whotherft acts ip behalf of a 
more concentrated form of* gOvemmeJit, 
flfristocralicaJ, directorial, or dmpotic. In 
the latter case, the task is the more diffi- 
cult, for iiotiiing transpires from without ; 
it is in obscurity and mystery that truces 
must bo discovered vibich only present 
tliemselves to i-nquiring and pcaetrutiug 
glances.** — (pngedti.) 

Now cither disoon tc"*’ is partial or 
general : if it bp partial, arising merely 
iroiu the wounded interests of a small 
party, plots and conspiracies may as- 
suredly be prevented by the eflbits of 
a vigilant police } but if the discontent 
be general, nothing can dispel it but 
change of measures or a revolution. — 
Wherever, a severe police exists, there 
revolutions are frequent, not alfogetlier 
because the polu e shews the apprehen- 
sions oi^ the government, but occaiisc 
the pui>llc discontent being pent up 
for a tiftie, breaks forth with uncontrol- 
able violence the moment an oppor- 
tunity of vengeance occurs. Had tlie 
police not prevented the Parisian pub- 
lic from learning the disasters of their 
army, it • is most certain that the inha- 
bitants would have' risen en tnas^ to 
sweep off the invaders f^pm their soil ; 
but in one moment they learned that 
instead of their troops having ohtaiiieij 
victory, there were two hundred tbou- 
tand foreigners at their gales, — and tlcj 
throne of Napoleon fell without a 
struggle. So much for the blessings of 
police — it debases tlie people in pcace,^ 
arid unnerves them in war. It is 9 • 
most unwise, as well as most tyran- 
nical and cruel c.spedient. 

Now bursUbrth tbegenius of Foiichd 
fropi the cloud thatJbad hitherto con- 
cealed it. The jacobins, with all tlieir 
oafelcntiag despcilism, were but chil- 
dren to him in the war of opinion. 
He &hut 'up the halls of clubs, disper.<^id 
the once powerful jacobins theiiLselvos, 
quelled the conspiracies in the south, 
li Iterated the royalists Grom prison ^fer 
binding theitKj to the republican cau.se 
,Jby favors ahil promises, and then runt 



*;W)cm into//#! ^j|iV^(f,%lierethey sopa. 
,^>Ucrc*c<k<i ia e9»^iishin^ Eubmisa^n^, 
"^'fo tlie Government. Soon* aftervrardii 
he spppreEsecl eleven of the most po- 
pular journals,’ royalist and. jkcobin, 
itullo a<Vcr<>/i/ne,'and, according to his 
dwn 'ttvowal, arrested the journalists 
thenrscl vcs, whbrii he accuses of “ sow- 
ing dissension among the citizens, of 
establishing it by persisting to. sup* 
pose its existence, of blasting private 
character, mtsrrp resenting motives, 
re-aniuMtiDg faclions and re-kindling 
animosities/^ W liat a charming con- 
fusion of ideas ! In 1824, we find 
French journals prosecuted for “ a 
tenden^f to bring the King's go* 
vernment into disrepute which shews 
that the royalist governments of the 
present day are marching in the foot- 
steps of their republican predecessors ! 
-—At this time, the principal enemies 
' ' of the Diicctory were Joiirdatn, the 
oi^an of the republicans, and Bit- 
nadotte. the leader of the moderate 
party ; but the former had not talent 
for the task Jie undertook, and' the 
latter had too much timidity and in- 
decision. Bemadofte was frightened 
or cajoled into a resignation of his 
place ns w*ar-niinister, and every thing 
had fallen into the utmost confusion, 
when the anival of Itonaparte from 
Fgypt threw anew light upon the po- 
litical crena, and demonstrated that the 
inost*daring competitor would carry 
the day. His arrival bad been care- 
fully preceded by the strenuous exer- 
tions of his brothers and friends in his 
favour, and by. tlie bulletin of the vic- 
tory of Aboiiker (over the Turks j) 
so (hat from (he moment of his landing 
his great atchicvomeiits and the cri- 
tical situation iii^ which the country 
was placed, oxcilod tlic most lively en- 
thusiasm in his favour, and in parsing 
through Aix, Avignon, Valence, Vi- 
enne, and Lyons, he w as liailcd by the 
universal acclamations of the people. 

It might have been supposed (sjijs 
Foiielic) that the iinivmnl feeling was 
that a chief w*hs W'aiUing, and That this 
chief hud urrLvdd Ujider auspices the most 
forliitmle. Upon being arinounoed nt 
Paris in the theatres, the inteUige&Ce' pro- 
tiueed an extraonliintry sensation, u uni- 
versal delirium of joy. Perhaps thei'e 
might have been something prepareil itt 
all this, some concealed impelling imver ; 
but the general opinion cunnul Iw con- 
Wiled, and oerlfiinly it’,w;<is very llatlering 
to this uiiespccicd roturd^ of a great man. 


^ FoucHs^ 207. 

this ie.npp/?arpd to re- 

^^^nrdbtlilfolf ns aSQ^wtjMgn w'hu Imd been 
?H«feived'-aa such liliiifli;jddinihions/>^Vol . 
Jti p. ’i’ ■ . - ^ 

Amohg'^ose -who maja<;!S.uyrcd very 
powerfully ft' 111 $ favoifti'ijMw' hiswifc 
Josephine, whoitt Fouch? docs not os- 
fccni very profoundly', as inay be Judged 
by hjs.jdtttch of her cliardi!%;:— ' 

If is, well, kno^ by wbd^ biigiidgcd 
4 )rofu<;lnns ['she perpetiialed] the du^jorders 
ftud the cmliarni^oiTK nts of bcr AuiMiy ; 
she wa.s r iwnys without a souSm , TSttih- 
^Cqmenf 40,0^ francs >ecurc4J to het' hy . 
. . 'Bonaparte 1)efor(» bis depnrliire/ was in-' 
fiiifTicient for her ; independent of two e^- 
^ traordinary remitt :incc.«, nmouidiug fo- 
gather lo 1he»miefium, which had been 
sent her from Kgypt, in Icsatliaii one year. 
Besides thi<.‘. Bn rrns having recommended 
her to me, I had included he.r in the iiiini- 
ber of those who htid pveumaty 

at,tti$htnoe/rum Huijmida arimtff from 
gatribtufg ticensLa* I gJive her willi my 
own bande, one thomand hoiii.*-, a niinis- 
terinl .gallantry which completed her' fii- 
voiinible opinion of me. 1'liroiigh,lier 
nieans I oMuiped much vuhtnhiK infor- 
mation, for she miw all Paris.” — P. 00. 

Wc rather suspect the above para- 
graph has been liddcxl by the %oifalht 
editors. At any vute, we kno'O) that 
Josephine was universally beloved by 
the Parisians during the whole jjcrioil 
of her influence j and if she w^as ex- 
travagant, it must also he njiiiitted, 
that she suppoiled many public chari- 
table institutions out of Iier own pri- 
vate purse, besides gi^ing away laige 
sums in iirivate chanty, and was inde- ■ 
fatigable in visilkig the dwelling of 
the poor, and in iclieving their wants. 

. Thus much common candour forces m 
to mention. But lo return to her hus- 
band — 

The party of Bonaparte, consisting 
of his brothers, (one of whom waii 
powerfully efficient)^ Bcrthier, lieg- 
naultde St, Jean d’Aiigely, Roederor,' 
Heal, Bruix, and the celebrated Tal- 
leyrand, soon paratized the ciforls of 
Barras and the otb^r. mem- 

bere of the govcmmeiit ; and by the 
assistance of the cunning constitution- 
monger, Sdryes, soon established in all 
its purity the blessings of a military, 
government. Though Bonaparte re- 
ceived important aid from Pouchy, he 
was cunning enough, though so young 
a politician, not to contide all iiis 
]>lan3.of opLTdiion to liiiu, or indinj^to ; 
any onu individual. But he made use 
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Ww to discover th«^ counter-plo^ away I The^ j^erallv of* Bonaparte'ji:r- 
of tlie’iMTecloryf and the Police p|^y all«|wtAifwpMthe posts round' 


ter^bf'-lhe Directory told all thi^u*'''. Parish abdwie^ received by the.assem**'^ 
Bedflststotheaspliiiiggenendl Findiiig . bled people not only, without olistacle 


that fiarias #as a self-sufficient block- 
head^ soon determined on 

leaving his )^y to themselves, and 
on. acting in concert with the friends 
of Sieves, who had the simplicity to 
believe that the victorious and ^pular 
general would content him^df with 
the command of the troops, and leavd* 
him in undisturbed possession of the 
civil government. But a wiser than 
. Sieyes was there. Bearnoiivellc. Mae- , 
donaid. Laiines. Murat, and Le ClerC, 
were active in gaining over the com- 
manders of the troops ; while Lucien 


pr pppositioD, but amidst the applaud- 
ing shouts of citizdls and soldiery. 
Next morning (the JPth) all Pa«8 
hurried to St. Cloud see a new revo* 
luifon, with the same anxiety and the 
same gaiety that they now go to see 
the annual /efe chant pitre on the same 
spot. In the Council of Fice fj(un- 
aredf (where Lucien Bonaparte was 
president.) a motion was’.ipadc for 
the appointment of a coinitaittee on 
the situation of the Republic, which 
produced a dreadful tumult— rather a 
common practice in French legisla* 


Bonaparte. Boulay de la Meurthe. 1.6- tive bodies it is true, {vide the debates 
brun. Oabanis. Lamcrcier. Daunow. concemingMa)iuclinl823,thosecon- 

and in fact all the most eminent mem- 

hers of the council, were devoted to 
his interests ; and none of the. men in 
power were decidedly hostile to a 
change but the Minister of War, Du- 
bois de Cranjje, and the two Direc- 
tors. Gohier and Moullns. I'he grand 


cerningthe indemnity to the emigrants 
in 1825. &c. &c.} but. lo ! and behold, 
after a torrent of abuse on both sides, 
up rises the whole assembly, and voci- 
ferates again the oath of the constitu- 
tion!— a constitution which nobody 
knew, which none cared for. and which 


blow was struck by the Council of a c'onsiderable portion of their num- 
Attcicfiis, removing the. two councils bers assisted in overthrowing in one 
to St. Cloud ; thus paralizing their ' — ’ 

plan of opposition, and leaving them at 
the mercy of the military faction. In- 
trigues of the most singiiiar. sometimes 
of the most ludicrous nature, were 
entered into, for the sole purpose of 
engaging the attention of their oppo- 
nents till the decisive blow had been 
struck, and every stratagem was played 
oil to keep them for one day, or even 
one hour from the scene of action. On 
the memorable 18 th the 

legtdative body was not only trans- 
ferred (nblens volens) to St, Cloud, 
but Bonaparte was invested with the 
command of the troops. The moment 
the expected appointment was an- 
nounced. he mounted his horse, put 
himself at the head of his generals. 

' with part of the garrison of Paris, and 
marched towards the Champs Eiiseit, 

The _ Directory wviie ..thunderstruck at 
the intelligence; but such were their 
fearsn doubts and pusillanimity, that 
they beiiitatecl till the moment of deci- 
sion and of action had passed away. 

-''^ruix and I'alleyrahd were sent' to 
■ occupy their attention, and spin out 
the Ume.by a pretended negotiation;' 
so that some of the mtrmbeis at last ran 
away and hid themselves in .the'eoun- 
i try*, othera remained at thek posts, 
al'raid. tu stay and attained to run 


short hour afterwards! While the 
Council of 'Ancients were discussing 
the legality of the resiraation of Barras, 
a measure that weak-meaded ape of a 
politician had been frightened into, 
Bonaparte entered the nail, followed 
by a platoon of grenadiers • 

**Scaioply. howoTor. bad- be entered 
the hnll. when the ussembly were thrown . 
into the utmost disorder. Alt the mem- 
bers standing up. expressed in loud cries 
the effect produced iiimn them by the 
appearance of the bayooels and oi the 
general, who thus advanced armed into 
the temple of the legislature. ' You are 
violating the sauotuaiy of the laws, with- 
draw instantly.’ exclaimed several de- 
puties. ’ What are you doing, rash man 
cried Bigonnet to him. * Is Jt then for. 
this you have been a conqueror.’ mid > 
llestrelm. In vain Bonaparte, who bad ^ 
ascended the tribune, endeavoured to < 
stammer out' a few sentences. On all ^ 
sides he beard the cries repeated of * Long ‘■ 
Hoc the ConoenHOn^Long tive iAe Jte^ < 
puhlic*\ On all sides he was saluted by 
criei ,of potan with the Dictator ! Down 
with mlg’ Tyrant I Away with the Dic^ 
taior f Some of the more furious depu- 
fles rushed upon him and pushed him 
back. * You will make war tlien upon 
your country/ cried Arena to him, ihew- 
ing him the point of his stiUetto.- The 
gnuwdiers seeing their general grow pale' 
aud iromble, erotwifjl the room to form a 
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tiiimpart roiind WirtPi B^aparto threw*, 
himself iimou||^ 3 i t|iemj aad tbeyfMcorl^' 
him away.” > > '. ■ ■ ■ > 

As soon as he disappeared, a motidil; 
was made that be should be outlawed i 
but, his brother Lucien, the president, 
abdicated the ohair, left the Imll, 
mounted his horse, and called for the 
assistance of the troops in dissolving 
the refractory assembly. Murat headed 
the grenadiers, who entered tlm hall 
with drums beating and colours flying, 
that the poor ^nators quickly di- 
vested themselves of their Hoinan^ 
togas, leaped put of the windows wiUr 
laudable diligence, aqd dispersed. 
Iiiicien had by this time recalled his 
brother to the scene of action, some 
twenty or thiity of the members were 
again collected to form a council of five 
hundred^ by whose impartial <]ecree, 
the Directory was abolished, sixty-two 
members of the popular patty excluded 
from the legislature, and lastly, three 
consuls appointed. Sieves, Ducas, and 
Bonaparte to compose" the exccutii^ 
government. For his services on this 
Jiiemorable occasion, Fouch^ was re- 
tained in the command of the police. 
After an ineffectual struggle with the 
talents, influence, and imperiousness of 
Bonaparte, Sieves retii^ from the 
consulship, with the high title and 
lucrative situation of Resident of the 
Senate. But the ounuing old Director 
was, like his colleagues, somewhat 
fond of money, for besides the large 
sums he had aueady obtained : — ^ 

As a reward for his docility in re- 
bigning the helm of affairs into the hands 
of the gimeral-consiil, he was voted tho 
estate of Orosne, n niagniOcent present of 
u iiiiUion.of francs, independent of 2^,000 
livres 11 year as Senator, and erclnsive of 
his poi-efe-tfitt as Director, which amount- 
ed to OrO,OUO francs, and which he called 
Lis poire pour la ooif** 

Uouapm'te began his consulship in 
the most auspicious manner. Order 
was restored into the public offices of 
government, fraud and peculation ef- 
actually repressed, the judicial system 
prodigiously improved, decency in 
public and private life became j Uie 
order of the day, and the only pasi|^C}M 
to be received in the palace of Uie 
Thuileriw, wh« ro tho new sovereign 
had (ixeil his abode ; he then quelled 
the disturbances in La l^aidec, formed 
an ^lliancc with the Ei«p*iror Paul of 
Kuitsia, .'111(1 tlKii, crossing the great 
^^t. Bernard, fell like n'-thunderbolt 
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n the Austri^ conquered 

y. jpbUce ih&ibtl^-^in 
m tinie 'e^posed t^j^any vexi^ons 
from the kdtt^ity of Liiciqb, the min- 
ister'^of tbn mteiior, wl^^’i^plpyed a 
police of h» jOwn^’^ and ebunter- 
ai^Uioqg bis schem^sA- 

Sornffinies obliged to hear..* the le- 
proacheilDf the First iQuiwl abcot facts 
w^h he hpUeved dpiicealed ip obson- 

'he siupected me of keepfil^ spies 
upon him in order to depredate iljjlm in my 
reports. 1 had a former Order to 
nothing concealed, whether popular re- 
ports or tho gossip of the saitme. The., 
result was, that Lucien, making an aha- ■ 
give use of bis credit and his position,'' 
playing the part of a debauchee, seducing 
wives from ihRirLusbaii(|4i, and trafficking 
in licenses for Uie exportation of corn, was 
often an object of rumours and annrdntes. 
In the character of head Of the police, it 
was not proper for me to disguise the im- 
portance it w'as of to the members of the 
First Consult family, to be irreproachable 
lOnd pure in the e3'es of the public.” — 

** The nature of the conflict in which I 
was thus engaged may- be conceived: 
lixikily, I had Josephine in my interest. 
Duroc was not against me, and the pri- 
vate secretary was devoted to my views. 
This person, who was replete with abi- 
lity and talenti but whose greediness of 
gain very shortly caused his disgrace, 
alwaj's exhibited so much cupidity, that 
there is no occasion to name him in order 
to point him out. Having the control 
over the papers and secrets of bis master, 
he discovert that 1 spent 100,000 francs 
monthly, for the purpose of incessantly ' 
watching over the existence of the First - 
Consul. The idea came into his head ' 
to make me pay for such intelligence^ as 
he might supply me, iii order to fumish 
means of occi>mpli£hing the aim I liad to 
view. He sought me and offer^ to in- 
form me exactly of all the proceedings of 
Bonaparte for 25,000 francs per montb^ 
and he made me this ofler ns a means of 
saving 000,000 francs per annum.'^’ 

The proposal was,' of course, ac- 
cepted; and the ex-minister highly 
eulogises the talent of his employe. 
The affair of the infernal tnachtne 
soon' occurred — a con^iracy first set 
on foot, by the republicans, but aft^- 
warda adopted by tliexoyalistsr— which- 
when pitt -in execution, killed and . 
wounded more than persons. 

The peace of Arffiens took place, the 
turbulent generals and troops of the 
revolution were sent to St. Domingo, 
to put them in harm's way, and keep 
the First Consul sale from it ; tlie ciiit-'. 
grants were rccalli^ shewn great fa* ‘ 
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vo|ir»>:'^oni:^ tibtaiTunl employment 
-m^d.;inaiiy tlie restoration of tbe»' 
.■ 'the concordat was sigi^ 

wjij^ the Ppp6> thus re-establishing re-' 
on 'a solid footings . and in the 
mean time Fouchb was^ removed irom 
:his post, ^er obtaining a douceur, 
£50,000. But amidst all this prospe- 
rity, the free press of Engialicl was a 
deadly thorn in the side ^ Boon* 
parte rrr •' ' 

*''Bvery wind thot blows (said he) 

. from directiou, brings iiotiiirig hat 

contempt and hatrcil agaiosi, my persoQ.’ 
From that time be concluded ibat peace . 
would not benefit him ; that it would not 
ItNwe him sufficient facility io negmudlse 
his (Jominiotis externally, and would iiii- 
pede the extension of bis internal power ; 
that moreover our daily relations with 
England modified our political ideas, and 
reviveilour thoughts of liberty. From 
that moment he resolved to denrire us of 
'Oil connexion with a free jmople.'* 

With the death of the Due tV Eng- 
kien^ our author had nothing to do— 
tliat being the boasted handy- work of 
the geu£irme Savary, tlie present 
Duke of Rovigo, and every one is 
aware that Talleyrainl had nothing to 
do with it. Both the minister for 
fomign affairs and the police: minister 
seem to have been enraged at the 
event, and the latter blames it for its 
gross impolicy — *• It. was more than a 
crime, (he said,) it w'as a political 
fault"— Then came the trial of Moreau, 
rw;hom the jury sentenced to two 
■years imprisonment, but whom Fouche 
prevailed on to retire', to the Unittxl 
States. . Happy, if he had pursued his 
calm career, and bad not again ap- 
peared in ai-fhs, and that tooa^insthis 
countrymen, though led on by the 
oppressor of Europe! ile fell imla- 
n^ented. 

At las 4 18()4, came the grand re- 
.solution of assuming royalty, which 
had long and ardently bceii desired 
by the devoted adherents of Napoleon. 
We do not think it necessary to add 
any thing do the following ftcling 
appeal cd’ .M. Fouchb on his own and 
his associates private interests; — 

** Would it not have been' absurd on 
tlie part of the men of the revolution 
to jcompromise every thing, in on Icf 
to dt fend our priucipies, while we bad 
Nothing fiu'thCr to clo but to enjoy the 
(ou^*ry, of places and jien- 
oiiA ?) Bouu parte was then the only 
jOII in a {>usition to , maintaiu us in 


v^ossesg^ of Qjiir pibperty, ouf distqtc- 
'tions^ « imd,^ bi" employments,*' - Chi,« 
the foundation bf the Imperial throne, 
Fonchb was again called to the fmic- 
tions of police lOinister, being,' he 
$ays, ** the only man qualified 
situation, as Talleyrand was the only 
olhqr minister of talent " — Eeal harl 
aspired to that high office;, but though 
skilfol in the minutiae of petty intrigue, 
he destitute of talent aud firmness 
sufficient for such weighty responsi- 
bility. . The mearis he eipployed irv 
.his deltaic office are ratto amus- 
ing:— 

It will not bo doubted, that I bad 
saluried spies in all ranks and all cedets ; 

I hud ttiem of both sexes, hired at the rate 
of 1000 to ^000 franks per Dionlli, ac- 
cording to tbeir imporfance and tbeir 
services. I received their reports ili- 
rcctly in writing, having ** conventional 
mark. Every three muriths I communi- 
cated my list to the Emperor, in order 
that there might be no donhlu employ- 
ment ; and also in order that the nauinc 
bf the services, occasionally permanent, 
often temporary, might be' rowanied 
eitbhr by jdaces or remiiDerations. As to 
tlie departipiients of foreign police, it had 
two essentinlL objects, namely, to wateh 
friendly powers, and connterai-l hostile 
governments. In both cases, it was com- 
posed of individuals purchiisinl or pen- 
sioned, and commixsioued to reride near 
each g(»vcrninent, or In each princijiiil 
town, independent of iinnierous secret 
ngents sent Into all countries, either by 
Uie minister for foreign affairs, or. by the 
rinperor himself. My police acquired so 
high’ a renown, that iho world went so 
far us torpretoml that I had, among my 
secret three nobles of the rt/toieft 

regime, {{he Prince de L , the Prince 

cle C— — , and the Prince de M ,) dis- 

tinguished by princely titles, and who 
daily comm u:ncn ted to me the result of 
tladr observations.^’ • 

After the victory of Au&terlit/., Na- 
poleon was sovereign of the European . 
Continent, without a rival. His bro- * 
Iher Joseph was made King of the two 
Sicilies, and Louis King of Holland 5 
while all those who had contributed to 
his advancement, or aided his sub- 
careerv were made members of , 
ll^ew aristocracy of the new Char- 
lemagne. SouU was made Duke of 
Dalmatia ; Campagny, Duke of 
Cadore; Victor, Duke of Belluno ; 
Monccy, Duke ofCouegliano; Mortior, 
Duke of Treviso; Clairke, Duke^.of 
.Feltrc $ Mu|^, Duke of J>assant> ; 
Savery, Dufe' of Rovigo ; and Tal- 
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^ %raii(l» Prince $i Beti€veiit6. Om 
"vhcronow bccaiii^'Duke'Of Otiriwito. • 
The police tninister^i influence 
seemed daily in'ereasiDg, down to 
petiod of the lani^Dg of the English et 
•Wa]cheren, 'when the prompt decision 
of'his conduct, and the commanding 
style of his proclamations; gave um- 
brage to the Emperor ^ho was flien 
in (iermany, and who did lao^ wish 
the nation to feel that they • ^uld 
. repel invasion without his "lisais- 


tance^^ In fact *it was scamely to 
be expected that when Bonaparte be- 
came sovereign of the continent, b3 
would continue Foueb^ much longer 


at the head of the police, as he knew 
too many secrets, had reudered too 
great favours, and above all, might, if 
circumstances admitted, renew the 
conduct he had displayed towaids the 
Directory. Napoleon bad sent a secret 
agent to London to negociate a treaty 
withthcMarquis of Wellesley ; Fouch^ 
had scut the well known" Otfvrard 


thither fur the same piupose, unknown 
to the Emperor ; ami in consequence 
of the clashing of this double intrigue, 
the iiogoriation failed. This was the 
j>retext Napoleon seized to dismiss the 
police minister from his oiHcc, which 
was given to Savary. 

lie was afterwards sent as Governor- 


Cicueial to Home, to conceal his dis- 
grace ; but though he was constaiilly 
engaged in intrigues against NapoFt on 
from this iiiomcnt till his dowtifall, it 
is * impossible to ascertain what in- 
flueiK-e he had over the turn of ailUirs, 
ns he was absent from Paris, and was 
considered under tlie survlullaiicc of 
the polir<^, 11c was evidently the soul 
of Mallet’s conspiracy during the Rus- 
sian campaign, but with his usual cun- 
ning he bad so ai ranged matters, tliat 
nil traces of his being implicated could 
be found on therfi'ial. 


lie dill not appear in the scene till 
Bonaparte landcd/roni Elba in 1815, 
when he was sent for by the present 
King, to give his advice ; hut he 'de- 
manded cartes blanefie for himself and,, 
friends, in which condition, he pro- 
misor] to stop his progit>ss to — 
His advice was not taken,^nd'<aor Bo- 
naparte’s arrival, he became. Pol ice' Mi- 
nister again, but totally altered his 
system from that of former times, for 
the press was declared, and whal was. 
more, was mainiained free, at;d ^he 
pudpio seemed determined that the 
goveniment should follow hencedbrth 


^ 1 ^ intcre^s of th^; 

was forced,- by fte d^culties of 
nis situatibn^^to subm^'to ^6 controul 

La^^tlcrti’ArgCnso^ and 

otlwrs, andofwhibfit Fouch^ pretended 
to be organ and proteetof. He' 
negotiied^ likewise witn thO'Bburbons ' 
^FlaiSdersiand ^m^ prepared for 
eSaij^ and' every ©iheigency. 
When the battle of Watcrloboverthibw 
the throne of Napoleon, he first 
youx^ to securethe power for his own 
party, but afterwards finding the Bopr^ ' 
Dons coming in with the baggage tmtd' 
pf the allied army, he gave upthecon- 
^t, and joined' the royalists. The 
restored monarch could nut, of course, 
amidst his manifold difficulties, dhi- 
pense with such a rigorous aud able 
minister, and he was tlierefore con- 
tinued in his post He and the Duke 
of Wellington were the real sovereigns 
of France from the month of July 1815 
to the spring of 1816. During this 
period, Ney and Labedoyere were shot, 
and a thousand acts of proscription and 
revenge exercised on the French peo- 
ple. This, bo it remembered, was 
added to all the* barbarities which the 
allied armies (except the British parp 
commiftcJ in this year of disgrace anil 
massacre. 


But Foueb^ was not always to con- 
tinue h’s successful and blbo’dy caicfr. 
A royalist chamber of depulits having 
been formed in 181G, a law was passed 
for the banishment of every one who 
hail voted for the death of Louis X'V^L j 
and he was thus driven iorth a wan- 
derer and an t'xilc. He died in Ger- 
many in 1S21. ♦ 


Coftfessiorut fo a Gamester, l Fo/.— 
Hatvftard, 1824 . 

More last wbrds, more eon'essiuns ! 

What, will the lino stretch out to the 
oracle o'doom We cannot answer 
this, but we do really begin to think 
that it is high time for Bunnuo to 
come with his glass, ^d close.the pro- 
cession of these " chimccras dire.'* 
The opium-eater hath, in sober sad- 
ness, a good deal more to answer for 
than the consumption of vile Apo 
tficcary’s stulf,” bu^ we bclieye.*cvcn 
he is, by this time, convinced/thal, 
like the Thane of l^ifc and Cawder in 
his sleep, he did confess too muci'. 

It cannot, however, but be admit- 
ted, that of all the situations which 



872 Cmfetsions a Gam/fiUr^ 

maybe supped to afford a histoiy ' ai^t fiid oqr.caimtor with an co* 
^fyaitnnr,, and a lenon of great prfee^^ c^timSm } he then finds a* 

i tnht of a earnests will stand pro* kindred sddi:ii one Bloomfield, with 
mifient. 7%e infatuated progr^s, the whom he goea on l^vc of absence to' 

blind ardour, the varied success tod town— stays over his time, and gets' 
disappointment, ttesleepless anxretv, superseded. From this time, all is oiHt 
the burning hopes and fears, the reek- scene . of chicadery ' and play i — ^pd-' 
less darings, the unprincipled liff^and veity^ to-day, and grandeur to-morrow 

, the too . often lamentable conclusion —and the r^ainder of the volume is 
of such a character’s career, wiH filled with the history of his tricks to 
assuredly create a painfii}"‘"interest» cheat the uiiimtiated' and ardent, and 
and awake considerate reflections in his endeavours ** to raise the wind,? 
those who are invited to listen to, or and to put money ni his purse,” after 

peruse the sombre events, and tiie the recipe of tlie Roinan-^bonestly 
amk pages of such apehon’s eventful if he could — if not — by a contrary 
histoi^. It is therefore no marvel alternative. His endeavours to obtain 
that in this reading age the con- a wife, solely to insure a fortune— his 

fessions of a gamester should be made defeats in many instances, and his 
the subject of a literary adventure. ultimate fancied success,- are among 

_ The work may be termed auto- the best parts of th<- book— but that 

biographical, as it is, with the excep. portion of it which re!i‘^es his bru- 

tion of the conclusion, "the only tality to her he has wedded, when she 

part for which the Editor feels him- most needed his countenance, is too 

self responsible/’ told in the first per- vile to be considered with favour. 

SOD, from a manuscript supposed to Theconclusion,we have before sidd, 
be written by tiie gamester himself. is by the hand of the iBditor. It as- 

The subject of the memoir is the serts the truth of his motto that " the 

son of a wealthy merchant, and he Is end of these things is death’’ — and we 
sent early to one of our public schools, accordindy have the last days, W'hen 

to the ill-conducting of which he at. age anil disease had stricken him, of 
triliutes his early idle and unprofit- the gamester s career. Bnt though 
able habits. In fact the first twelve involved in horrors, and startled with 
pages is a tirade against public semi- rtmorso— though the visions of those 
nades, but which we, who have gone he had cheated" nr deceived seem to 
through eveiy grade of one, take hang like shapes of horror about his 
upon us to assert is a monstrously couch — ^he is yet, like Beaufort, reso- 
over-coloured picture. He goes to lute — in being yieldless to repentance, 
Camttridge, is admitted into a College, and he dies, and makes no sign. 

" stigmatisto as metho-disiical,” but It cannot be denied but that there 
this term is only introduced to add a are portions of this single voluihe 
panegyric upon the " superior scho- wiiicn discover a certain t^ct in the 
Iais,”and "men of great aoUity,” who, subject illustrated, which leads us to 
says the autffar, are to lie round in believe that its author has actually 
such establishments. It is also used mingled in those scenes of sport and 
to fling a useless sarcasm upon ^ the ' excess, which he describes. The vi- 
Mly and extravagance of those who vacity of portraiture^^ which peculiarly 
dfu% to hunt the inconsistency of attaches itself to the sketches of his 
such (methodibtical) tenets being heid turf exploits, is more particularly evi- 
in a Church of England College.” dcnce of this — ^l»ut still we think it a 
Attentive, and clever, and pious, how- book, which, like the preceding one 
ever, asjre our young' gentleman’s tu- we have noticed from the same press, 
tors, thc^'nre not euuniog enough to re- might admit of easy fabrication, and 
form him, and we venr soon meet him one yvhich rcrtainly requires a good 
" ^oriing kit tit* at r^ewmarket, and Ihore worthing up, to complete 

^fyUHttmihebenet^* vrho but he^'to the a pmect " lesson to those who might 
of thirties and forties per night. . be uiiw’arily exposed to temptations 
He is uniformly successful — thisruinv of this kind.'* - Our gamester pro- 
.hiib — heroes again and again to the , fesses himself too easy and comfor- 
^^«cene of folly — is discovered-r-repri- table in liis old age— too reckless 
^ndei^oifends again, and is cx- and c^tinate in his dying hours, to 
v^led. But his father is a good fl6r( alarm those of .bis cast, and to lead 
^ of forgiving old gentleman ; and we and entice them . to r^entance, ere 
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the hour of desolation -'arrives. Vt^e 
may,, however, be possibly wrong in 
bur i^nchisions and morality in tbie 
matter, and we v Willingly yield oujr- 
selves tq the humble ^tition of the 
'Bditor”s advertisements ; and receivr 
ing the work ^ with candour/’ extendi 
" some indulgence to the only part, 
(the conclusion) for which he feels 
responsible.” 

UtMin UfdnersUf Prise Poems^ with 
SparM and Crennan BaUads, 

By George Downes. A. M. Atdker^ 
fifhetters from MecktetAurght Ho^. 
sleiriy — London. 18^4. 

This volume is replete with classical 
and spirited poetry, doing credit 
cc^ually to the head and to the heart 
of its author, and consequently re- 
flecting much honor on the Univeu^^ 
where ^is talentd were acquired or 
fostered, and where those who had 
the good fortune of implanting 
knowledge in a mind so fertile as his, 
had also the good sense to acknow- 
ledge — ^by awarding him the palm of 
merit — how grateful a r^urn was 
made to their culture. ^ Appended to 
the prize poems,-— which it would be 
unjust to the publisher to extract 
whole, and to the writer, to shew them 
by piece-meal,— arc some elegant ver- 
sions from the Spanish and German ; 
and as they are offered as a specimen 
of an embryo anthology, the com- 
pletion of which will depend upon 
the success of the present attempt,” 
we have great pleasure in hailing this 
young projector with the best en- 
couragement in our powey, — that of 
directing the public eye to the two 
subjoined pieces : — 

Ths lover on tiik BANKS or the EBRO. 
'' Ebro, mifrhty title; 

Fertile tonks, and meadows fair ; 

And thou— fresh, vernal grove ^ 

Ask her, the wayward maid 1 love, 

Who joys amid your sylvan scenes to 
hide, 

Disporting, free from care — 

Ask her if, in her frolic glee. 

That laiig^ng maid remembers me ! 
Precious pmrly dew, .. ^ ' 

With liquid light the awakened 
adorning, 

When, fair to view. 

They ope their eye-lids to the eye of 
morning ; 

'Sedges, fmsh nnd green ; 

Te finny tribe, ye rocks, and* reeds be- 
. tween ; 

Ask her if, in her froUe "glee, 

That laughing maUI remembev me ! 
Leafy poplars taU ; . . • • 

JS.M, March, 1925. 


> i^ADdq of d^ziittg wbife ; 

■' Where -my cfipriciotis fair one lovento 
stfey, , 

Qolding iMW’gladsome way; , 
Askher-^fcwny^0phLwith,%bfstep light, 

' The nymph thdil^'^plds fby'4ieart ner 
, thrall-— ^ 

Ask heivif, in herfrolid'klee^ 
Thaewtrgbing maid reneinbefe me ! 

) *4^Birds With tunuAil tongue, 

- v«That «>lratint tduniphamly at' morning 
hour » . . 

Rweet wc'icome to Aurora fair and yoi|)Sg, 
^k her — oa Itbro's liaak the sweetest 

. ' • , flowerw. 

• , Ask her if, in her frolic glee, ' >' * 

That laughing maid remembers me !*’ 
HER DEPARTURE FROM THE ' 
FOUNTAIN. • 

" And so fttrewell, nymph of this fount 
diviue ! 

Trusting in thee my steps I hither bent : 
Nor vain that trust ; mfreshed when al- 
most ^peut, 

Wilh grateful heart I leave thy holy 
shrine 

She spake — the all too lovely maid ; and «. 
now, 

Light bending o'er (he-rostic battlement, 
The cup she Hung, with frolicksome 
intent, 

Deep in the silvering waves that foamed 
below ; 

Then joyously she turned her to depart : 

No more can I adore that eye of light, 
That eye which shed a spring u|)on my 
heart 1 

Ah ! could I still those happier times 
renew'. 

When eveiy fond idea winj^d its flight' 
Quick as tlie cup now vuuiratfd from my 
view !’' 

JSnsrUth lAfcy or Manners at Home. In 
four pictures, London. 1825. 2 

Vols. 

This little series of novels will bear 
a comparison w'itb thd greater numb<^ 
of those which pretend only to the 
fidthful delineation of common cha- 
racters, and every day incidents in 
life, unadorned by the costume of 
foreign lands, or far ages, — ^by the 
scenery of oriental ‘or phantasmal 
edens. " A tale somewhat serious/* 
has perhaps^ theliest claira to the rea- 
der's attention ) but there is no like- 
lihood of his opening at any part in 
either of the two volumes without ‘ 
his eye meeting *‘some fastening 
attraction,** We hold it unfair to 
quote from a liovd, having oiirselvcs 
b^n often spared the tim^not to 
say frottUer— Mgoiitfg through one, by * 
the liberal extracts of dtir brother 
,critics. I., 



THE FINE AI^S. 

itU Grace the Duke of Wellington's Public Entry into Madrid. 


We have just seew a print by Mu, 
Bromi.ey, juii. which is announced, 
, (and probably by this tinje pub- 
' lishcd,} under the patronage-of His 
Ttoyal Highness, the Duke of York, 
from the much admired picture by 
Hilton, the Accademiciaii, of “ T/ie 
i'rin7}iphal Entiy of Ih'e Duke of 
lyeUhglon into Madrid f 

This splendid picture is now. in the 
Royal collection, having been pur- 
chased by Ills Majesty, from the 
gallery of the HrUisli Institution. In 
composing it,, Mr. Hilton has success- 
fully caught the fontiuient, and the 
most exulting mhment, of that public 
enthusiasm which sprung u]) in Spain — 
Alas ! to what mortifying reverses has 
that devoted country since been sub- 
jected. Patriotic enthusiasm, how- 
ever, did spring up in Spain, and 
libeity trimmed her Ir.mp, — in come- 
(juence of the peninsular victories, 
f'oiTi which threat Britain and his 
Grace liave derived so much military 
R*nown« And accordingly, in the 
present work, which is very poetically 
conceived, the citizens bring forth 
tfieir gratulations ; the damsels strew 
flowers in the path of their deliverer; 
the matrons sound their timbrels in 
his train ; the populace shout from 
afar, and every Spanish eye beams 
with patriotic anticipations. 

In “ the lustory of the Duke of 
Wellington's campai^s,” it is recorded 
that certain Spanish ladies, upon 
this occasion, threw before his Grace's 
horse, shawls and veils of exquisite 
workmanship and of the finest texture, 
as' if in emulation of those dames of 
Jerusalem, who upon .occasion of the 
triumphal entry of a far greater .and 
wiser general, “ spread their garments 
in his way.’* beyond the group wheie 
the painter has so happily availed 
himself of thi.s fact, and near the fore- 
ground — a young mother, who is 
placed in a principal light and ani- 
matt^ with joyfpl. transports, conspi- 
cuously tosses her in£»nt aloft-— happy 
if the Duke, or the. military heroes in 
.bis train, wilj condescend to recipro- 
cate some small portion of that* fa- 
^ourabja notice which is so profusely 
^{Wished on themselves. We deem 
'ribll charming touch of nature^ to be 


at once the most pradicar and pic- 
turesque evidence that a painter or 
poet could exhibit, of maternal love 
melting into patriotic sympathy upon 
a great public occasion. The Duke 
himself, mounted on a white charger, 
as he converses with a Spanish grandee 
of high rank, is, with much gracious- 
uess of look and niiinner, inclining his 
body forward, as if in acknowl^lg- 
mentof'the various honours and re- 
joicings of which he is the common 
focus. Much of the splendour of Ru- 
bens pervades the performance, and 
certainly blended with more feminine 
beauty of countenam * than distin- 
uishes the works of that justly cele- 
ratod master. We must now say a 
word or two of the pript. 

This plate is engraved chiefly in 
Mezzotintu, but with an admixture of 
etched lines — a mode of art which was 
first, and very sMccessfully practised 
by Barlom. In the present instance, 
tliis imparts a certain degree (and that 
is all) of clearness to tJie shadows, and 
the lights are, as is 'usual in Mezzo- 
tintO'Scraping — when compared with 
engraving, properly so called — poor, 
spiritless, and unimpressive. 

Mr. Hilton's picture is remarkably 
florid in colour, and complete in its 
harmonious relations. As a display 
of colour, and of the associated senti- 
ments of wliich colour may become 
tlie vehicle under tlic eye and hand of 
an accomplished painter, the eB'ecl of 
this performance is altogether bustling, 
gorgeously rich, and suited to a trium- 
phant oocasion. But as this display 
depended on composed varieties of 
rainbow tints, which could neither be 
imitated, nor suggested, by the mezzo- ^ 
tinto engraver’s process, this part 
of Mr. Hilton's work is by ii > 
means ademiatcly rendered. Com- 
pared with vividness of the origi- ‘ 
nal^the print is but dull-— is but what 
Mr. Gooke, of SohO'Sqiiare, and }ii.s 
ab^Hois, ^'ould call a gem of art This 
picture should have been engraved by 
Raimbach, or as nearly as possible in 
his varied and masterly style. It 
wQjuld (hen have ibrnied an excellent 
contpanion to forthcoming engrav- 
ing of the arrival at Clielsea of the 
gazette, announcing Lord Welling- 
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ton's victory at WataioO'; the subject , 
that was painted by Wilkie for bis ’ 
<Jrace> gallery. 

We recollect here tha.^ Mr. Hilton 
exliibited the present picture but aa a 
sketch ♦ for a larger work ; and errors 
of disproportion are pardonable in a 
sketch ; which is supposed to be has* 
tily performed and without that refe- 
rence to the means of accuracy of 
detail, which will doubtleits distin- 
guish the larger picture, should the 
artist ever paint it. It would hare 
been quite as well, however, to have 
corrected .the most glaring of tliijse 
with whi(^ the present composition 
but too much abounds, in prepariog 

EXHIBITION IN 

The arras copies of TtaphaeVa Ctir- 
foo7ts, which wii criticised in a former 
number, are now exhibiting in Old 
Bond Street, (being removed from llie 
Egyptian Hall:, and at JinooKES's 
Rooms, N\). 28, (nearly opposite tJiO 
Cartoon.--,) is another exhibition con- 
sisting of a few good works of the old 
masters, particulaily, A Large and 
Capital Landscape 3 of which — 
odd it may seem — counter as, it 
may run to the approved and routine 
** cjint of coniioisseurship’* — we are 
not ashamed to pixmouncc on the 
merits, without knowing the ftame of 
the painter. IMaiiy have we known, 
and many has the render known, for- 
ward to pronounce the names of the 
artists of exhibited works, cither by 
learned guess or more coulideiit dog- 
ma, who were (to say the best) but iii- 
drtlereiit judges of art — imagining that 
so to pronounce, w.is the mnmium 
bonuj}! of connoisseiirship. Having 
so pronounced, our lovers of a.t 
care little to hold communion with, 
or to descant on, the intrinsic merits 
of a picture- nor will they hold — or 
feel, or seem privilegid to InJcl — com- 
munion at all, until this cardinal point 
be settled to the conviction, — or at 
least to the acquiescence, of the com- 
pany present. 

To this numerous and fashionable 
tribe, we do not belong % or, to wTitc 
with due reverence for eliqiteite we 
“ have not the honour to belong” — 
we are of those who can read such 
anonymous works as the Pentateuch 


the reduced outline for the plate. Of 
the woman tossing the- child (for 
i-xaniple,} the arms are as thick as the 
head, and the left leg and thigh are 
pr€)>o^terousIy long; the right hand 
of the fair-hAifty Jady who stoops to 
spread her shawl^- is too smaiji : the 
hand held forth by the Spanish Hi- 
daigo is in conversation with the 
Duke of Wellington, is too large, and 
his h&^d'is'muchtOQ small : and even 
his Gmce himself is not well acated on 
bis charter, as any person may, per- 
ceive who endeavours to Bgurcto him- 
self where the seat and thigh of the 
rider would come. 


BOND-STREET. 

the Poem of Job, and the Letters of 
Junius, with due reverence, and (w'e 
hope) editication ; and can look at 
iMctures in the same spirit. Being 
able to swim, w'e have no occasion for 
those coiks. by whicli the reputa- 
tion of la.ste is upborne on the stream 
of iaJiiuii. 

Mr. Larnbton, the patriotic and po- * 
pular Member fur Durham, is reported 
to have given, not long since, two 
thousand pounds, (or guineas,) at 
Christie’s auction room, lor a Salvator 
Rosa, of about the same dimension^ 
willi the present picture. Wore we 
ollercd our choice, we woiilri limeh 
prefer the anonymous land^capo even 
to this iiobic Salvator Rosa, but 
presumptively as the fornifT has nei- 
ther a name iior petit i^rcc^ it will 
be Joss highly valued Ly the ina- 
. jority, ’ Our public roiicorn, however, 
is with its iulrinsic merits, not with Its 
estimated pecuniary value ; and of 1 hem 
■we shall now proceed to otfer some 

UCCOIlIlt. 

A noble navigable river whoso rocky 
iMuks are fiingcd with picturescjiie ' 
luxuriance, enters a beautilul culti- 
vated country, over which the eye 
wanders delighted toward distant 
mountains. A laden vessel with an 
outrigger, glides on the stream, or is 
seen at anchor — we do not recollect 
which, but we well remember that the 
crew and ligging arc exquisitely pen- 
cilled, and much in the taste of "t.'uyp. 
The sky is mildly warm, and of the 
most .elegant forms. 'i'ht> right hand 


* It wras, so stated in the Catalogue of the Gallery of the Biitisb lustitiuioR 







bank of tlie river» is of a more pastoral 
cbamctef than the left: a shepherd is 
hero seated among wild ground ad* 

; justing his shoe-latchet, while his pas- 
tor^ charge straggles toward the 
water. 

Of the open part of the landscape, 
the air breathes a balmy blandish- 
' meht, and is " redolent of joy,?’ and 
exhiliraiing with anticipations ^f rund 
delights. . ' ■ 

But ttieprincipal feature*-and which ' 
is , more properly the subject of tlie 
picture— is part of a forest, consisting 
uf a composed variety of trees of the 
wildest . forms,' and of the nobl^t 
grow th. A woodland road winds to- 
ward a glade, of which glimpses are 
seen ’between the stems of the trees. 
Along the middle-ground, muleteers 
are proceeding on this road with their 
ma'chandise. And in a retired and 
umbragious nook, through which a 
rivulet breaks musically over mossy 
stones, (after precipitating its waters 
from higher ppround,} a party of sports- 
men are regaling themselves ai Jresdo, 
They -are attended by sporting dogs 
and some of them are mounted on 
* horseback. But though charmingly 
pencilled, theses figures are but as 
touches of exquisite beauty, in a scene 
of superlative sylvan grandeur — as 
bee-birds, and butterflies embellish an 
oriental paradise. 

A sentiment of geuki] tranquillity 
pervades the scene. The murmurs of 
the rivulet may be imagined to mingle 
with the warbling of birds, and a con- 
genial music of the pencil, seems to 
melt the ricli colours into the, must 
nieltifliious harmony. Are war- 
ranted here ? Is our figurative language 
sufliciently critical? Or, arc We fdn- 
tastic ? or over strained > T^t the rea- ' 
der look at the landscape ere he pro- 
nounces. .Sterne says of (he captive 
thht he " saw the iron enter his very 
soul;” Campbell writes, . ^ 

Painting in sound, ilie forms of joy,iiad 
woe, 

ITiuil tlio mind’s eye sees them melt and 
glow 

|ind Pope, that ** Art reflects its ima- 
ges on art.” Supported by’ such au' 


thoriti^ nurely, we may indulge ia 
these syhiiMthetic relations between 
the ctSaste charming apters who 
preidde over painting, poetry,' and 
mjusic. ' 

The trees which adorn the neetp* 
ground and mid^ dbtance are chiefW 
oaks; and OakisV Were never painted 
witli'^ore of the truth and vigour of 
nature, or jn a style approximating 
nearer to the perfection of this species 
of art. A tew detached froin the ge- 
neral grove, and vhich are placed 
with that picturesque propriety of 
anangement, which Mr. Price terms 
** intricacy," at diflerent distances 
from the eye — have much of the free- 
dom and taste of forms which we see 
with so great pleasure in the etchings 
of Waterloo. But above all a fore- 
ground oak rises majci-^ically, of which 
the foliage, as well as tij-: bole and 
branches, are in a style that is quite 
transcendental, both with regard to 
drawing and colouring. An elm, of 
the small-leaved species, which is 
placed immediately beyond, sets it off 
to great advantage : and the roots and 
stems of .both— patched as they are 
with rich orange and brown mosses 
and lichens-:--excecd every thing uf the 
kind that wo have seen, cither in the 
works of Olaude, Wilson, Rosa,— 
Ruysdael we tiad almost said, but we 
are not certain that they are not in 
fact, the work* of that admirable mas- 
ter of forest scenery. It would indeed 
seem as if the merits of Ruysdael and 
Waterloo were amalgamated, and that 
the force of painting 

Nature could no further go,” 
Among the canonised works of 
these great artists, we would lie proud 
to place the present picture in our gal- 
lery — if we had one, as a test of the 
genuineness of the taste of our visitors, 
as well as for other reasons. We 
should he quite fearless that oiir name- 
less landscape would shine there, as 
the anonymous book of Job en jewels 
the Bible. The President of the Royal 
Academy, as we happen to know, has 
seen ai^d admired the performance. 
Wc have been sliewn a letter from 
him wfeeim he writes, ^ 1 thank 


. * visitor of the (jrasent Exhibition will have a very fair hpimrtnnity of sathfyiitg 
bimseU oh tills jioiiit, by comparison, as a vi*iy good IluvsfiAKk— uinl which has iu- 
dwti. be.''n son^*wb it ccl**brute<i — whangs in the some, room. It is a Hohhima-like 
viiiagr with a woody fou^ground, and a cloudy sky with a I'uio-bow orussing if. 
But the two pictures contain similar passages i nuiu^y, a foreground oak and a road 
i^to the landscape. , - , 
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you for the view of fh» adihirablie 
picture* I am unable to fix a name 
for ita aulbor, and ind^ do not 
remember ever to have Seen a picture' 
by the same haud^ but of its very hi Jh 
merit I have no hesitation to give 
the fulie^ acknowledgment. The trees 
are painted with great tru^^ tlie ,pen- 
ciUing has the force of histoiica) 

’ and the same spirit of exeetdion is 
preserved through the whole.-^Agaio 
let me thank you ^or allowing me to 
inspect it.** 

The satne exhibition contains also a 
Murillo of great merit. It is but a-' 
single figure, but it displays the pecu- 
liar excellencies of this clistinguished 
Spanish painter : his fine fiesh tints 
tempered with grey; his favourite 
contrast of yellow with purple drape- 
ry ; his delicate firmness of touch, and 
his truth of natural character and ap^ 
pr^riatc expression ; and is therefore 
a fair and good specimen of the 
* talents of Murillo. 

The sulyect is Abraham in com- 
munion with the Deity, concerning 
the sacrifice of his son Isaac. It was 
brought, as we are given to. under- 
stand, from a Monastery, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seville, where it had 
probably remained since it came from 
the easel of the painter ; and "the 
Monks have somewhat clumsily in- 
scribed it with black paint, ** Abraham 
PatrUifchay 

The Patriarch, a bearded and 
venerable figure, whose head and 
beard are very finely painted, is look- 
ing upward reverently ; a ray from 


ftbove indicates .4he ^soandate from 
iieaven, which'is heard-^or rdth^ 

— with pious resignation ; .^e appa^ 

' vatus of sacrifice is on a gtonnd 
of rock, scantily itorinkled^with vege- 
tation, and pehi^ed in a tnuterly 
stylej and Mount Moriah, which he • 
was soHOfU; to ascend ' with, his son of 
hi|^ ddi^y« is in the distance. Jsaac 
IS Wot pi^nt, as it mi^ well;; be sup- 
pesed iicVeould not have be^i present, 
when his father held this remarkable 
colloquy with the Deit^ concernhig 
his own immolation. ; llie effect m . 
the whole is forcible and harmoffi* 
ous. 

Here also hangs a Salvator Rosa, ^ 
desolate scene, with fallen trees 
torn from their rootage by tempests, 
crossing each other; anef a stormy 
sky. An anchorite at his devotions, 
is near the foreground. 

These objects are well associated, 
as indeed is generally (if not always) ■ 
the case in' jSalvator’s pictures. It 
seems to have been one of the 
elements of his 'style of meditation 
concerning his art, to assimilate ob- 
jects liariiioniousy ; and it must be 
granted, that the anchorite, in the 
resent instance, has chosen for his 
abitation, a scene most mortifying 
to the fiesh, and hostile to all human 
enjoyment. But we must liasten 
away from this Bond-street shew 
of the works of the ancient masters, 
or i^e shall not get the time and space 
we want for those of the moderns, 
which are now exhibiting at 
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On ascending the stair case, — by 
the way, the public (we believe) have 
to thank" that tasteful director, Mr. 
Thomas Hope, for contriving this im- 
proved stair- case and entrance; so 
superior to the slinking corner 
entrance of the Boydells. On ascend- 
ing it, we arrive of course, in the- 
centre [of what is termed “ the mifldle 
room/* and most of the female visitors, 
at leiist, make their early adduce 
towards the fire-place, at riiis bewon 
of the year. Here, beneath the ifiantle 
shelf^ are hung — unfortunately for 
Mr. G. Gaiiraro, A. R. A. " Three 
Wild Beasts/* so termed, and num- 
bered 189 , ill the Catalogue ; and 
close bOsido them, as it were in violent 
contrast, and hemnikig them in, arc 
two very elaborate little pictures from 


the pencil of that high finishing artist, 
Mr. T. S. Good. 

The " three wild beasts,’* are in fact 
more than twice three, lions and 
tygers with their whelps and cubs— 
that is to say, intended for such 
animals; but truth* to declare, mere 
daubs, of .which our friend Hoppner 
might well have written, that.they^ 
•< nover were, (I weti^n,) ' 

Meant in tfac tell-taie-day light, to be 
seen ; 

They iihoultl be view’d by night. 

But we ought. not to seem jocose; 
for these pictures present us with a sad 
falling off* from former works, by the 
same artist. Tlie wild- beast# are ex- 
cessively tame; and the landscape 
back-grounds, intended for rocky 
• dens, still more- so. Can this possibly 
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be by* the painter of the Brewers* 
Hones, whicti obtained so much well> 
,^€servra praise some five and twenty 
years ago, and which was purchased 
from the walls of iheBoyal Academy 
Exhibition-room, Sir JoJin Rey- 
nolds i * 

Mr, Good’s pictures are— -first, 
" TAe Grandfather No. 

188. The old man [this painter 
, generally introduces a benevolent 
toofcing old man,] is seated, and is 
very uttentively listening to a singing 
girl, ^his grand-daughter of course; 
and Uie siiectator is taught to peremve 
in his physiognomical expression of 
enjoyment, that he has a fine car ibr 
music; unless indeed, his taste be 
swayed by his paternal partidlities for 
a lovely, docile, innocent, unsophisti- 
cated girl. Nothing in painting can 
be more placiti, than is the character 
of the graiidfatiier’s countenance, or 
more internally cnjovitig than its 
transient and passing expression. As 
the poet has phrased it, his car drinks 
in pleasure. He seems to remember 
without regret, that he once was 
young, and by means of forgetting 
’that he now is old, his recollections of 
the past, arc sUeped in the sweet 
oblivii 11 of the present. 

* As is usual with this -artist, the 
listening grandfatlicr is illuiniricd by 
a side light, with strong reflections 
from the opposite side of the picture: 
and the chiaroscuro is forcible, wliile 
the shadows are remarkably clear. 
The wiiole looks almost as illubivc as 
would be apeep into a camero-obs cura ; 
s<i much of the truth of nature at- 
tends on the pencil of Mr.T. S. Good. 

The professional and technic merits 
of No. 100, arc oftlie same description 
with those of the above. It is entitled 
Study of A^e and Youth, or What 
You Wifi.'* Another old man is here 
attending to a whistling boy, while lie 
tunes an instrument. I'he whistling 
boy. is as happily. portrayed, as is the 
singing girl in tlie companion picture^ 
And so much is there of fac-simite 
fidelity in the still life accompani- 
ments, as well as in the figures them- 
selves, that a trickster might almost 
be" tempted to take hold of the old- 
fashioned chair, in which the grand- 
father is seated, and draw it from 
under him ; were it not that he who 
. uts ther& has too much of worthiness 
about liiii), to be the victim of a 
ivanton joke. 

I A somewhat laigcr picture which 


hangs on. the east side of the north 
room, from the same pencil, is a less 
happy efibrt upon the whole, although 
possessing considerable inmt. It is 
numbered 75, and quaintly entitled 
** OctUar Demmutralion, or Vwo' pn/d 
Two mako Four,” An aged countfry 
schoolmaster is endeavouring to beat 
this latter truth into the braids of a 
duAce-likc specimen of mere animal 
growth and health, who pinnot be 
made to comprehend it, notwithstand- 
ing that his eilbrts are assisted by a 
younger boy’s holding Up, unseen 
by the master, two of the fingers 
of each of his hands. In this con- 
sists the ** ocular demoiistratioii,^ 
'which i&, however, a sort of equi- 
voque, ior ihe tutor is meanwhile, 
pressing hard op his dull pupil 
with an su-ithmetical J';uionstratioi], 
duly marshalled on a schoo'I slate. 

Why do we think less highly of this 
performance than of the musical 
parties wiiichj we have endeavoured * 
to describe above ? Because the 
booby-boy, with his large red month,, 
seems to approach too much towards 
caricature ; and the old schoolmaster 
appears more than purblind — too 
diinsighted certainly, to be able to use 
his globe and four-polo clmin, which 
are seen anioiig tiie well painted 
furniture of the school-room. 

Several ofthe pictures that at present 
ndorii tlic-bo walls, (some of the best are 
among them) are our old t'neuds and 
former acqiuuiitance . The frequenter 
of other exhibitions, and especially 
thoac person:, who have vi.<itcd that of 
the Royal Academy, and who amount 
to ntarly the whole world of taste, 
will readily recognise them. We are 
by no means sorry iosve them again ; 
but it cannot be necessary to re-notice 
tlio.se which we liave alieudy criticised. 
Mr, Sievier’s- beautiiul sloping Bac- 
chante, and olherofthc best sculptures 
now at the Ball Mail rooms, are m the 
same predicament. 

But we slurll probably be expected 
to deliver an opimm on the compa- 
rative merits of the exhibited produc- 
tions, of those artists who arc candi- 
dates for the rewards offered last year 

the Directors of the British Insti- 
tution, to the best painters of Lord 
Nelspn’s victories at the mouth of the 
Nile, and at Trafalgar. We are en- 
tirely- ignorant to whom those prizes 
. will be awarded. Perhaps few, if any, 
are yet in the secret: and the con- 
sciousness of the honest performance 
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of this part of our duty, is at once 
the limit of our motive, and the lK>un< 
dsuryof our ambition, in penning what 
wc shall proceed to offbr. 

It was natural to expect that golden 
premiums should draw forth nume-. 
rolls competitors on this opcasion of 
honour and glory ; but we were not 
quite prepared to expect that so many 
among them would prove so rconfi- 
dent and so unqualiiicd as the pr^Ont 
exhibition evinces Some of these, 
however, we must be allowed to pass 
over ; and we must be permitted to. 
take them in the order in which it 
was our fortune to be able to seise 
on the fleeting opportunities afforded 
us in a room crowded with visitors, 
and abounding in interruptions ; and 
with our attention crossed at every 
turn. We would not be thought to 
complain of this, since we know not 
how it can be otherwise at a public 
exhibition of the present kind. 

Ball/e of Traftdsai\ by John 
Wilson, (No. 1 79,) is a clever picture, 
wherein the usual facts and incidents 
of a sea-fight, are with some ability 
rendered subservient to a painter’s 
purpose. Some novel circumstances 
in marine painting arc introduced, 
such as a dense cloud of smoke resting 
on a tranquil sea, where the artist 
wanted obscurity, and the reflection 
on such a sea from firing guns, where 
he wanted bright light. This calm 
sea is true to the occasion, for ** the 
winil” (says James, in his Naval His- 
tory) was a mere breath, and the 
sun shone with meridian splendour.” 
Mr. Wilson, in the present work, lias- 
done much toward persuading us, that 
sea engagements may become fitter 
subjects for pictures than the genera- 
lity of painters have supposed. Eleven 
lines of description or explanation, in 
small print, are appended to the ge- 
neral designation, for which we refer 
our readers to the Catalogue. 

No. 197 is the same subject, by 
J. M. Rtcharuson. There is some- 
thing masterly in tliis sketch; but 
it is too much an exhibition of flags* 
They are all spots, especially thfi yel- 
low one to larboard* Is it don^:ii|ulcr 
the direction of a dim-sight^ flag- 
oi&ccr ; or to please the captain of 
the repeating signal frigate ? 

Mr. Richardson writes of bis work : 

On the extreme left, .in*. the fore- 
ground, is the Santissima Trinidada 
exchanging her fire with the Victory, 


playing her broadside against her 
and the Kraoubtable.” We.thoi^ht 
every novice had known that two 
points of ttme^ were iiiadmissible in 
works of this kin4< 

No, 16S is of Trafafgart 

taken from the larboard side if the 
poop of the Victory, by D. 0 ighton . 

This it. an . attempt to represent 
one for^^ortened snip in tune of 
action; ahd the difiicultles^ of the 
.perspective are borne down with some 
success ; but, excepting for the death* * 
fidl of the admiral, near the fore- 
ground, it would do to represent one 
sea-fight as well as another, for the 
spectator is enabled to count no ships, 
and to see no distinctive incidents. 

The lights of this picture are scat- 
tered and spotty; but perhaps Mr. 
Dighton may have rightly thought 
that they should be so. Contention 
being the soul of battle, contending 
masses of li^ht may assist in impress- 
ing tills sentiment of contention. 

The composition being so arranged, 
that the upper deck of the Victory 
fills nearly the whole canvas, small 
possibility remained of representing 
the rest of the dreadful events of the 
memorable fight at Trafalgar. We 
have only to add, that the artist has 
been very fortunate in finding the 
main and quarter decks so free from 
smoke as to enable him to sec dis- 
tinctly what Is beyond. 

The same subject, by Thomas Buti? 
terworth,No. 206, is about as |ood as 
the speeches of his name-sake in par- 
liament ; very cold and nicthod-istical. 

The same subject, by A. Frasee, 
No. 251, is a common-place attempt 
to imitate Do Loutberbourg, illus- 
trated by eight lines from Southey’s 
Ziife of NcLsoii ; for wliich, see 
Catalogue. • ; 

Seventeen lines *ot explanation skn 
company the same Sibject by J. C. 
SciisTKY, whose picture is toleralfly 
well painted fora landscape drafllism^ 
attempting what is foreign to all for- 
mer efliiTts that wc have seen from 
the same pencil: but he need not 
have introduced so much pea-green 
in the water, nor have eked out his 
composition with so much' sinking 
wreck. 

These “ expletives, their feeble aid 
do join,” but will never conduce to 
the accomplishment of a Trafalgar 
rictory of the pencil. 

is th^ Battle of Trsfalgar^ 
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finM Lord NeUon ttdegraphirtft the 
JlftfuA Jieet his f tinted sigrtaf, ** Eng- 
Jmi expects th^ cvertf vian this day 
nM do his duty,' by Aiichib. 

'This performance, is a miserable 
attempt to represent what, after all^ 
could tell for nothing in a work ad- 
dressed to the public^ because it could 
only be understood by the who 
were conversant wih marine- teli^ra* 
phic signals. “ If Mr. Archibald 'iVeHb' 
be an Englishman, and if he had un- 
derstood, and felt, and obeyed Lord 
Nelson's ^^Jamed signal,'* [whether it 
deserves its' fame is another matter,] 
of which he has given us a new vcr-. 
sion “ this day^' he would not haye' 
aiiited the present picture. It would 
ave been his duty to have let it alone, 
and to have found more suitable oc- 
cupation. 

No. 245. « The English Fleet 
going into action off Trafalgar^* hy 
Wm: Damrlt., II. A. 

Is a beautiful marine picture. The 
sky and sea are in fine harmony, re- 
jecting each others serenity, and are 
treated with a delicacy of observation 
not unworthy of Claude, or any other 
of the greatest masters of this faculty 
of delicate pictorial observation. The 
shins being partially reflected in those 
pellucid spaces which are interrupted 
by the wake of the fleet, and the gra- 
dual rising of a mere halcyon breeze, 
could only have been accomplished by 
one who' had performed voyages, and 
carried with him an artist's mind, and 
a painter's memory of ‘mutable forms: 
and these calm passa^ in the water 
which reflect the ships and sky, ^ 
ably discriminated from those which 
are influenced by a gentle rippte. But 
the lengthened lines of battlei .and the 
vast multitude of warlike ships, with 
all their dread machinery of d^truc- 
tion, when seen in conti-s^t ' with the 
calm clearness of the sky and ocean, 
cannot Tail to excite a sublime appre- 
hensioa in the midst of those placid 
charms of nature whidi are the very 
elements ofbnjoymcnt. Awe sits on 
the fn-mt of loveliness. Peace and war 
have met toother. Beauty and dread- 
ful preparrBon have kissed each other.' 
The worsie. and the hettet feriings of 
man lire mth awakened; and the good 
are ta^ht to regret that the calpi repose 
of nature is about to be su)[)erceded by 
the most destructive horrors. Surely 
*herG is a painted moral lesson, for he ^ 
read t|iose mysfio chaiaclers of 


humanltg^ ,w|ii<sfa Fine Art has here 
translated aijid- before him. 

It will, periiaps, be remembered that 
upon this grand national occasion—- 
(alas! what critic but who most 
change his Utopian tone, as he bows 
bdibre popu^r sentiment)-— It will be 
recoJ}ected (we say) that Loid Nelson 
in'thp Victory, led the windward co- 
lum%^the British fleet; and that the 
. lee cdiiimn, led by Lord Collin^wood, 
■who by a favoufaWe brcatJioF wind 
gained a position ast(;rn of the Santa 
Anna, (a Spanish three-decker,) was 
closely engaged, a quarter of an hour 
before the other sliips came up. 

The present picture exhibits this en-* 
gagemeiit between Lord Collingwood 
and the Spaniard,;!^* just cominencing,* 
and since in this general view are in. 
troduced all the ships in the flritish, as 
well as in the combined fleet of the 
enemy, it must be perfectly satisfac- 
tory as a painted, circumstantial, his- 
torical record of the ■ commencement 
of the glorious battle of 'i'rafalgar. 
T'hc artist of this capital work should 
surely not go unrewarded. 

No. 256, by the same painter, is to 
be consider^ as the sequel to that 
'which wc have just passed, a lapse of 
about an hour and a half of furious 
cannonading having taken place. I'he 
Admiral has by this time received his 
death-wound, and the sea is swelling. 
It heaves loafhingly at the human 
transactions on its bosom, as if the . 
gore and the glory w'cre equally ob- 
noxious to HIM who moves the ocean. 
The principal objects in the present 
picture are Lord Nelson's flag-snip the 
Victory, and the Redoubtable, which 
is seen beyond her, and from whose 
foretop his Lordship was mort&lly 
wounded. In the distance is seen the 
Royal Sovereign, in which the' Vice- 
admiral (Collingwood) is still closely 
with tiie Santa Anna, which 
ship did- not strike until after a severe 
^conflict of nearly two hours. The 
mrial perspective and sky are here in 
admirable keeping, and the whole is 
finely treated. 

M’k. ntnuMMOND's Battle of Tra- 
/a%^''^o.'2C2, is also a highly meri- 
torious work. The principal part of 
it, namely, the group who are lowering 
the wbumled Adiriiral from the main 
deck, was eichibiled some years at the 
Royal Academy, and has since been 
before the public in the form of a 
. hiezzQtinto engravt^. 
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'<ii was alwa^ goibd^ 

judges, sM ve believe occasioned Mr. ‘ 
Drummoti^.to be created an associate 
of the Royal Academy. It is U^ere- 
£Qire.^ sanctioned work. 

It always admired by good 
judges, iiiotwifhstandiiig that to such it 
was always known to be in fact, and in 
all its leading points, a quotation flrom 
Rubens's Descent from the Cross ; 
Joseph of Arimathoa and his'^aissist- 
ants being converted to officers and 
sailors, and the Saviour himself to our 
victorious and dying Admiral. Tb^' 
composition of tliis grou|> appeared sp 
apposite, and was so wisely, though 
unei^pelCtedly, applied to the then ie*. 
cent occasion of the death of Lord 
Nelson^ that it was ^universally com- 
mend^, nav« even highly praised, by' 
men of the first taste and discernment 
It is far better than West's, which bes 
came the subject of an engraving by 
the elder Heath ; and better than any ■ 
other historical composition of the 
Death of Nelson that has appeared 
before or since. 

Mr. Drummond did well iiot to at- 
tempt to alter or improve on .this 

a , and we are not sure that the 
Scatioiis and additions that are 


' ^ow nySd^vhaveimyother' effict than 
10 wideii ^ sphere of tlie ^tator’s 
attention, “jwhere, perhap^ ^cbncenlra- 
tion was b'ettes*. . 

Ilpwever if 

conformity with^we ^ prescription^ of 
the Directors pf the Brijish. InSfJSihjtioii 
(which M not how b^re-#* fi* wfhin 
, reach) tkev ought notft&objs^lo it* 
-We wiluDgly perauade.opffltecjs that; 
honour r.ad rewarii avti^ r 
of this performance !TL — 

be no contention oif tfsfpo|e/ abbul 
Whether it be more prOTerto 'f^t this 
event as an hUtorictil or 
picture;. In strictness both' are his^ 
torical. Mr. Drummond represents 
the Death of Nelson^ Mr. Dauiell 
paints the Battle of Trafalgar ; Shd 
net ween two things, both of which are 
so proper for painters, it is not neces- 
sary — indeed it seems somewhat in- 
viduous— to attempt to confer any ; 
other preference tnan mey proceed 
from the principle of per ^unuium 
meruit. We grant there is difficulty 
here ; since the art of painting fauUiaft 
figureSt Aud that of painting shipping 
and the elements are not commensu- 
rable qualities ; or inferable to j^y 
common standard. ' ^ 
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Oua apology lasjt month for not 
giving any detailed notice of the ora- 
torios which had preceded our pub* 
lication, seemed to promise fuller par- 
ticulars in the present number ; and 
accordingly we hasten to fulfil the ex* 
pectatioiis so excited. 'I'he old saying 
of all old people, that things are not 
now as in former days, is peculiarly 
applicable, and in its' most depre- 
ciatory sense, to the l^ent concerts of 
.our theatres. It is true that we have, 
several of those sterling performers, 
whose vocalism delighted almost our 
infancy, still lingering before us ; wc 
have still floating around us some few 
of those hallowed strains which for- 
merly constituted the sole and fttoin 
recreation of the sacred Wcdwdiiys 
and Fridays; but our favourite Handel- 
singers are either thrown into the 
back-ground by the Buffos and Pnoia 
Donnas of the llayinarkct, or are 
“ grown great,” and wiU eondescend 
to favour us with but a single song in 
the whole evening ; pid f£ii, too, in 
the vitiated taste of thu melo-^amatlc 
£. M, March, 1825 . 


age, they must needs chuse a'^liailad 
or a bravura, instead of soiUething 
suitable and exfiressly suited to thp 
season, which ir is the business of these 
oratorical pcrfoniiances to solcmnixe.' 
And in vtruth the very audience ba^ 
changed with the general character of^ 
the entertainment. The lower orders 
ill the morning throng the palace yaij^: 
of St. James’s to be electrified 
the overture to Der Freyschutz, 'ami 
in the evening they rush to take a 
second shock from the thundering 
band of Drury lane. But let it not 
be thought that we have such proud 
stomachs as to nau^te eveiy species 
of musical gratification. We like John 
Bull even to the skirts of his coat, but 
we would rather have the unmannerly 
partofbim. ' l^.v£ni8h railing then, 
and begin reviewing, we may obsieeve, 
that the^few evdmngs allotted Co- 
vent- Gai^n this season, have been 
passed rather slaepirigly, over the Mes- 
siah. There was no want oflalent in the 
perfdm^, nor of tasta^ iq the ' nio*:. ' 
nagemdnt; but the thing Was not re- ~ 

‘ 2 0 
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lished^ and that is alt one need say of 
it. The Drury-lanc house took a 
course that was more likely to iiil 
benches, and keep its visitors avvake" 
—To particularize the harmonious' 
doings of any one evening, may give 
ojr read ITS a tolerably correct notion*, 
or record of tiic rcat. For instance, 
^ake Wednesday, the IGthult. when a 
remarkably 4good selection was 
seiited. At the commencement, 
we Imil Weber’s great master-work, 
with its drums and trumpets and bas- 
soons, its thunders and its groanings, 
and that sweet little mignon of an air 
fluttering through the air, and re- 
minding us of Myrrha’s young voice 
heard in battle, or of a butterfly 
now dancing gaily before us, now 
caught at and for a while beaten down, 
and now just as when we thought it' 
gave it up for lost or killed, springing 
out again almost from under our feet, 
and rejoicing a little longer in the 
sunsliiiie. 'i'he introductory siiifonia 
to Kampf und Slcg is of a less etherial 
cast ; conformably to the dilference 
• of mbiect. Dor Frcjschutz (and the 
ovcrtiii’c is an epito'iiie of the opera) 
represents the .struggle of human 
weak .ess a aiiist the influence of 
supernaturul machi lations ; tlieKampf 
undSieg— of man against man, both 
but worms, Jiowevcr awful' to each 
other. This commemoration of the 
battle of Waterloo, is perhaps the 
most striking that music has yet af- 
forded. But it is, as we have said, 
quite earthly ; it is such a mere con- 
cord of scicntitic sounds as the car, 
however noisy they be, may admit, 

, while die mind sits aloft unattracted 
and wholly disengaged. Not so with 
the muttering winds and booming 
thunders with which Weber elsewhere 
calls up to our apprehensions more 
horrors than assail the hero of. the 
charmed bullet. 

The approach of Napoleon and hia 
forces is hailed with a noble strain of 
defiance in the chorus — “ He comes, 
the victor comes,” and Braham's re- 
citative over the dead, is imbued with 
a deep feeling of sorrowful admiration. 

The piece terminates with ^ a very 
fine chorus, in wbieb, however, the 
phr^^y Oh I God / and Great / 


recurred too frequently, and with too 
little gravity for our taste. Addresses 
of so solemn a kind ought not to be 
over * frequent ; and at any rate, ask 
a more serious turn of expression than 
can be given them by dotted quavers 
or presto crotchets. The “admired 
march from Lauberflote,” was quite 
a relief to our be-drummed and be- 
trumpeted cars. 

In the selection from Handel, Miss 
Graddon^sung “ //»?//, hoitf Lord ’ witli 
much dignified simplicity, and with 
proportionate effect. 

' “ For unto us a child is bom,” made 
us lament, over and over again, that 
chorus-singers will persist in their 
part'ality for consonants. Let .them 
be told once more, though they must 
havd heard it in other words a thou- 
sand times, that ermeanants are not 
toundsy but obstructhiUy mod^ying oh- ^ 
sfructions of sound ; and that in music 
they ought to have not a more ample 
sphere of action, than a point has in 
geometry. The second part opened 
with a seasoning from Haydn, and 
“Come, gentle Spring,’* was charmingly 
managed by Mis^s Cooke, Master Ed- 
monds, Mr. Horn, and Finney. Of 
the young lady, (here is more to be 
said, and we may just as well say it 
at once. “ The last Rose of Summer,” 
was the perfection of taste and pure 
feeling, in one single cadence, and 
that tt short and simple one, she ex- 
pressed every syllable of the sweet 
stanza, 

“ Tims kfiidly I scatter, 

Thy leiivi's o’er (he heel. 

Where thy mates of tbeganleti 
Lie scentless and dend.^^ 

You could hear tha rose leaves 
falling in slow circlets through the 
buoyant and breezy air; and if any 
other leaf had fallen in the theatre, 
ou might have heard that also ; so 
reathlessly mute was all around. — 
Garcia and Caradori were as charming 
as ever to the lovers of Italian chro- 
matics; and the lady was in more sil- 
very Voice even than usual. . Nothing 
inline whole evening's feast of melody 
could, wift regard to the mechanism 
of tone and transition, come near her 
“ M un eaiato.” 
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Amongst the proceedings in Par- 
liament, the aflfairs of Ireland and 
Catholic Emancipation continue to 
excite^ both cut and in doors, the live- 
liest interest. The motion for the 
third reading of the Bill for putting 
down illegal Associations in lreian<£ 
or, in other words, for suppressing 
the Catholic Associations, was carried 
in the House of Commons, on .the 
25th of February, on a division, by 
226 against 96. In the Lords, on the 
3d of March, the second reading was 
carried, on a division, by 146 against 
44 ; on the 7th of March, the Bill was 
read a third time and passed ; and, on 
the .9th, it received the royal assent. 

Here ir is worth while to remark, 
that, at a meeting held in Kilkenny, 
about tlie middle of February, a catho- 
lic clergyman thus expressed himself : 
** The goverument may succeed in 
putting down the Catholic Association, 
but if they put down the rent, we, 
the priesthood, pled^ ourselves that 
we will collect, wc will evade the law, 
wc will make the people advance to 
the altar, and leave on that altar the 
price of their redemption ! Accord- 
ingly, since that- period, the weekly 
amount of the rent has been greater 
than ever it was known before. The 
Association, however, has quietly sub- 
mitted to the operation of the law, 
and consequently, is no longer in 
existence. The Orange Association 
in Ireland has also discontinued its 
meetings. 

On the 1st of March, Sir Francis 
Burdett, after presenting a Koinan 
Catholic petition, moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a 
Committee for the purpose of repeal- 
ing the test oaths, upon admission to 
offices under government Mr. Croker 
seconded the motion, expressing a 
hop* that the Catholic clergy would 
receive a suitable provision if the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant reli- 
gions were placed on the same footing. 
The motion was agreed to, on a diy i- 
sion, by 247 against 234— -majority 
13; the House resolved itself into a 
Committee ; leave was given to bring 
in a Bill founded on the motion, 
which Bill Mr.. Secretary, Peel gave 
notice he would oppose on the second 
**eadiDg. Mr. O’Connell, the grand 


organ of the AssocLition, 

came over to Engird, at the liearl of 
a deputation, at or before the . time 
that tlie discussion, on the Bill for sup- 
pressing" that Association were going 
for^aid in Parliament, and subse- 
quently to Sir Francis Burdett’s mo- 
tion. The learned gentleman wrote 
home to hii- constituents, if wc may 
use the term,' assuilng them that their 
wishes respecting emancipation wore 
to be complied with, that the disqua- 
lifications under wliich they labour 
were to be removed, upon the condi- 
tion that the priests should receive a 
stipend from the Shite, that the Asso- 
ciation was to be succeeded by a pu- 
manent Board, and that the elective 
franchise was to be raised from 40s. 
to £5. Wlicn, on the 23d of the 
month. Sir Francis Burdett brought in 
the Bill, which he stated had l>een 
drawn up conformably with the reso- 
lutions of the Ilouse, Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge objected to the whole 
policy of the measure, remarkcil that 
the important question respLCtiug the 
elective franchise, which had been so 
strongly .'igitated out of doors, was 
left nil touched, and expresi^ed a wish 
that evidence should be laid bid'oro 
the Hou-e, as he hud several pt^titions _ 
to present on the religious part ot the ' 
fiuestioti. Mr. Peel, uudL-rstanding 
that Mr. O’Connell was’ the per.-'uh 
who had been selected for framing 
die Bill, entreated that if the House 
should agree to go into n Committee, 
the utmost attention might be given 
to its details. On this Mr. Tierney 
observed, that he was one of the 
framers of the Bill, and he knew 
nothing of Mr. O'Conncirs having 
bi^ii consulted on the subject. In 
fact, he had held no qo-iversiition with 
that gentleman on political subjects, 
since his arrival in England. >Mr. 
Peel replied, that his reaspn for allud- 
ing to Mr. O'Connell; as one of the 
. parties concerned in framing the Bill, 
was, tliat he had seen a letter, 
signed by Mr. O’Connell himselt; 
stating that he bad lieen employ (k) ! 
The Bill then wae; on the motioii of 
Sir Francis Burdett, read a fir.>t time, 
and ordered for a second nKiding on 
the 19th of April, and the Home to 
be called over on the 18th. In the 
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int^riixi, petitions for and against the 
measure have been pouring in from 
all parts of the kingdom. 

‘Coritrary to the numerous reports 
^lich have been afloat, we have the 
.. most distinct assurances from the 
T.ords Liverpool and LIdon, and Mr. 
Peel, that their sentiments on the 
the question of further concessions to 
the Roman C«atbolics remain un- 
changed. ^ 

'J'lie Budget was brought forward 
by the Chancellor of the Kxchfquer 
on I he la st day of February. Into 
ifs details we of course cannot enter;' 
but it is jiroper fo place upon record 
a few of its leading points.. A ina- 
tcrial reduction of taxation tak(» 
place, but not with respect to the 
asee>scd taxes to the extent tliat was 
wished and expected by many. 'ITie 
window tax upon all houses having 
not more than seven windows is re- 
pealed; and the house tax upon all 
houses under £10. per annum has 
been repealed. ’J’he small farmer is 
allowed to let his horses to hire, when 
bo is not using them liiiiiself, free of 
duty. II is serviuils, acting as grooms, 
and now paid for, are exempted from 
duty ; low four wheeled carriages, 
drawn by ponie«, are also exempted j 
the duty is removed from taxed carts. 
The duty on foreign iron is reduced 
from £'I. to £1. 10s. per ton; to re- 
lieve the shipping .interest, the duty 
on foreign hemp is reduced 50 per 
cent. ; the duty on ' coffee is redu^ 
50 per cent. ; and the duty on rum is 
lowered to 8s. per ^llon. Whiskey 
is no longer prohibited; the duty* 
upon that article is fixed at 5s. per 
gallon, as well as the duty upon all 
British spirits, excei>t on those distilled 
from malt, which is 6s. I'he main 
object of this reduction of 50 per 
cent, on the duty on gin, &c. is to pre- - 
vent the practice of smuggling. On 
French wines the reduction of duty is 
about Is. 3d. per bottle ; and, on Port 
and Rhenish wines Is. per bottle. 
The duty on cider is Jpwered from SOs. 
per hogshead' to 10s. 

Generally, we believe, these reduc- 
tions have given satisfaction. At ail 
events, it is exceedingly gratifying to 
know that the stale of .the revenue is 
so . fioqrishing as to admit of such 
chiaigos in favour of the people. 

■;<3n the 3d of March, Mr. Maberly 
mox'etl fur the repeal of the whole of 
the as&kr,ased taxes; but the motion 


was resist!^ > by ministers, and nega- 
tived, on'i'li dmsion, by 111 against 
64. 

On the 21st and 25th of March, 
Mr. Huskisson moved some important 
resolutions respecting colonial trad^ 
and for affording an increase of faci- 
lities to our commerce and naviga- 
tion. They were agreed to by ac- 
clamation. 

Several other subjects of considera- 
ble importance have been brought 
forward in the Hixise of Commons. 
On the 8ih of the month, Mr. Peel 
introduced a Bill, highly satislactory 
in its nature, for consolidating the 
laws, now amounting to twenty, re- 
lating to juries. On the 24th, the 
same gentlemen obtained leave to 
bring in two bill«, for the purpose of 
effecting some material eh-auges in the 
criniin;d law of the country The 
first bill related to the law respecting 
threatening letters; and the second to 
pardons' granted to criminals convicted 
of capital ofiences. The object of the 
latter was to restore the criminal, on 
the receipt of his pardon, to all his 
capacities, in as lull a manner as 
though it had passed the great seal. 
In a committee on the police act, Mr. 
Secretary Peel has proposed an in- 
crease of the salary of police magistrates 
to £800. piT annum. 

Mr. Martin’s bill for the protection 
of brute animals against cruelty has 
been lost, and Ufi attempt to introduce 
another, with similar objects has 
proved unsuccessful. 

Mr. W. Whitmore has given notice 
of motion for the 10th of April, lor 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
com layvs. Meetings are holding all 
over the country on the subject. The 
removal of restrictions is generally 
expected. 

It is with extreme regret we men- 
tion, tliat a mutiny of ffie 47th regi- 
ment of native infantry took place on 
the 2d of November, at Barrack pore, 
in the East Indies, the suppress^ of 
which cost the lives of about 180 of 
the mutineers. The allege^ cause of 
dj*Kconteut was a diminution of the 
marching allowance of the troops^ 
with otbef^ privations regarding £he 
conveyance of the baggage, at the 
moment when they were about to 
undertake a dangerous and fatiguing 
expedition. There was not, however, 
one officer, even so low in rank as the 
havildar or seijeant, who took any 
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part in the mutiny. Fortunate* v, a of America, by the representatives of 
strong British force wa» in thh? imme- ^ fte States in Congress. Mr. Davies 
4iate vicinity of Barrackpore, which obtained the votes of M States out of 
is about filteen miles from Calcutta. 24, Geot-ral Jackson had the votes of 
'llie mutineers having been repeatedly 7, and Mr. Crawford the votes of ,4 
addressed by their officers and advised Statee. The new l^ident, m ho long 
to a voluntary submisriMi, but M’ithout resided as Ambassador in tbiscouu- 
sur^ess, they were suncunded by the try, is the son of John Adan^ (yet 
artillery and troops wbicJi had been living,) w^ho succeeded Washington 
brought to act upon them. On the . in the presideritalchair.-- Acommer« 
first hre they ihn w down their arms, cial treaty between the United States 
and fled in confusion : many preci- afld Coloi joia has been ratifled, 
pitated thcmseJ\’t% into the river. On the 9th of December, General 
n 11 nibera were killed by the fire of tlic Bolivar obtained a victory in the 
troofjs, and about fifty were secured plains cf Gu‘timanguiUa;> over foe col- 
in foe attempt to escape. The rt^i- lected royalist forces under La Serna, 
menl has since been disbanded. Valdez. Canterac. and Carratela. This 

The general complexion of foe battle is regarded as having annihilat- 

news relating to the war in India is ed the Spanish power in the New 

rather favourable than otherwise. The World. Jt is not unimportant to re- 

Calcutta papers to the 18th of No* mark that, according to one of the 

vemher, contain dispatches from Sir French papers, the Spanish govern- 
A, Campbell, announcing a successful menl has received an official intima- 
expedition gainst the island of tion, that theAllied Powers are not in 
Tavoy, whore a large depot of can- a situation to assist Spain in recogniz- 
non, ammunition, &c. was found, iiig her provinces in South America. 
The despatches also announce the It is statonl from other quaiters, that 
capture of the city and fortress of an official cominnnication of a friendly 
Megul by storm. This was consi- character has 1/‘.'U received by the 
dcred important, as opening a com- British government from that of Aus- 
munication between the British and tria, on the subject of the recognition 
the Sirfinesc, who are decidedly hos- of the American Slates, by England, 
file to the interests' of the Burman Austria and Russia are said to albiw 
empire. that England has acted with due fbr- 

The latest advices from Jamaica re- bearance towards Spain, in delaying 
present that island as in a state of the rec:uguition up to the piesont 
perfect tiauquillity., period. — ^Ferdinaud VII, is said to 

Mr. tfohn Quincy Adams has been nave recovered fom his late severe 
elected President of the United States illness 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. George Crabb, A.M. the author Wo regret our not having been able to 
of a 'I'ecbuologicnl Dictionary, has un- notice earlier, the appeaiotice of Mr. 
dertukun a task evrn wcigiilier— the pro- MKcbeU's Trauslalion of Julos David's 
diiction.of n Universal Historical Die- Gnmniriuticol Parallel of the Ancient and 
tionary ; and tbe two parts of it which Modem Greek Languages ; tor wc sus- 
are already before the public, shew him pect that Greece will hod herseif much 
not to have overrated bis powers. The indebted to our countryman, fur having 
work temns with closikical ilLu^trattuiis ; thus ably tiansplaiited to our genial soil 
and the^igofessed subject of it is handled some of the reviving honors of her dative 
in . ‘I most liberal and comprehensive man- literature. 

liur. (iriNit prn^sti js inerihd in tbe gro- . In the press, and speedily will be piib- 
idiit; and typographic departments. , lisbed, Tbe Works of James Annini us, 

7'bere has lately appeiirdh a new and D.l)., formerly Professor of Divinity jn 
much' enlarged edition of Mr. M'Adam's the UiiirersUy of Leyden. Translutcd 
Observations on the Management of Trusts from the La till by .tames Nfchols, Au- 
for the. care of Turnpike Ronds, Few thop of, CalvinUro and Arminlanism Coin- 
books of so te'-hnical a nature as this, pare ! in their Principle.^ and Teudeney. — 
present so much interest tas tbe geuerul Volume tbe First London : Printed for 
reader. Longmuii, Hurst, <fe Co. 
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LIST OF llANKHUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

PiiOM SATURDAY, DEC. 28, IS2 1, to TUESDAY, MN. 25, 1825, iKCLUSivii. 
Extracted from the London Gazette^ 

N.B. All tbe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basioghall-streei, 
unless otherwise, expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSKnED. 
Arcaiicflo, C. OIoci‘»ter-terriice,BethiiAl-green, 

featber-meKfliaiit. 

Drapfr, W. Malilon. watch-maker. 
p'rance, T Paildinston.nnd Jamw afreet, Tfaf- 
markef , f imber-mcrchantand i^abinet-maker. 
Hopwoml, J. Cliaiicen-Ian*. bill-bmkcr. 

Loiid, T. and T. Burgesaf of Sitringborne, 
Kent, bankers. 

Morton, II. WeatbttTj, Wiltahire, cornfactor. 
Riiasel, D. Long-acre, linen-draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Aahfon, J. jnn. late of Penney Bentley, Der- 
byshire, cbeeae-faetor. (Holme, Framptoa, 
and Loftua, New-inn. 

Aacroft. J. l^iverpool, ironmonger. (Cheftter 
St.i pie-inn. 

Blood, B. E. L. and T. Hnnter, Alderagate- 
f treat, furnishing-ironmongera. (Baxter and 
Heining, Oray*8-inu-place. 

Brookee, 8. Bow-oommon, Mil^od, black 
aah-manufactiircr. (Mayhew, Chan4?erjr- 
lane. 

Challenger, J. late of Margaret-streef , Caven- 
dish-eqnare, Middlesex, piano-foi tc-nlaker. 
(Biahop. jun. HoJbom-coKrt,Gray*a-inn. 
Cooper, K. S. Liverpool, cominon-brcwer. 
(Ellia, Sons, Walinealey, and Gorton, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Dawson. T. and 1. Mclthatn, Yorkshire, 
clotlilera. (Clarke, Kiebards, and Medcalf, 
Gbaneery-lane. 

Bd.wards, J. Rond-street, and Ratbbonft>[^acc, 
ihernhant. ^Van Sandan and Tindale, Dow- 
gate-hill. 

Fletelier, J. Pilkingtun, Lancashire, rnann- 
faefarer and grocer. (Hurd and Johnsmi, 
Temple. 

Gallcrard. J. and F. Pongerand, Fenchurch- 
street, merchants. (Bourdillon and Hewitt, 
Bre.id-street, Cheapside. 

Greenw'oofi, J. Little Goinersall, Yorkshire, 
joiner ( Makinson, Middle Tern pie. 

Hirst, J. late of Snow Lee Houae, Yorkshire, 
and since of York, cloth-mercliant. (Rneh- 
bury,Cartbusian-street,Chayterhouse-squaie. 


Harding, T. sen. and J. R. Harding, Bristol, 
bi ush-makera. ( VY illiaine and Wb1 te, Lln- 
eoln’s-inn. 

Harvey, W. Ilighgnte, victualler. (Tatliam, 
Costle-atreet. Hulborn. 

Hawes, R, .B. of Horslcy-straet. Walworth, 
eariwnter, and timber-dealer. (Watson and 
Sr>n. 12, Bqaverie-atreet, Fleet-stireet, and 
22, CrosDv-row, Walworth. 

Hiupon, W. Dewsbury, woollen maniifacturai. 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Keene, R. sen. Long Ditton, Surrey, rnal- 
merchant. (Chester, jun. Farsounge-row, 
Newington-biitts. 

Lea, W. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sqnare, 
broker. (Elkins, Broad-street, Golden 
square. 

DIVIDENDS. 

-Burgess, J. Ipswich, sliopkeeper. Maf-’h 14. 

Berry, W. Alphington, Devonshire, tanner, 
March S. 

B.irrow, 'I'. Liverpool, corn and flour-mer- 
chant, April 1.9. 

Cowell, J. jnn. Torquay, Devonshire, wine-> 
merchant, March 21. 

Cockburn, S. High-street, St. Maty-le^bone, 
merchant, Marcli.Bd. 

Carmthers, D. Liverpool, inerebiint. Match 


Ciirwen, T. Great Eastcheap,tea-brnker, March 


Cox, R. A. Little Britain, banker, March 29. 

• Dow'ns, W. Cheadle, Cheshire, ralieo-priiiter, 
March SO. 

Devey, M. llolland-strcet, Christ-church, coal- 
merebant. March S. 

Evans, R Crumley,: Worecsterahire, coal- 
de.*ilcr, April 4 . 

Farrer, W. Friday'8treet,CbcapBide,victuallei , 
March 26 

Oerhardi, H. Savage-gardens, jnorchaiit, 
March 22. 

Harris, T. and J. Price, Bristol, merchants, 
March 12. 

' Jeffreys, W. Qnadrant, Regent-street, painter, 
March 26. 


BIRTHS, AfARRlAGES, AND. DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

March 2. The lady of R. Richardson, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

9. The lady oCC. Knight, Esq. of a son. 

9. The lady of T. Williamson, Esq. of a son. 

7. The lady of J, Henry, Esq. of a daughter. 

marriages. 

Marchs. Mr. William Power, of the Strand, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late John 
King, Ksq. . , 

7. Jehu Edmond’s Esq. to Caroliae, youngest 
daughter o£ W. Boyle, Esq. 

9, Mr. Thompson, of Islington, to Julia, 
eldest daughter of T. Ryan, Ekj,, 

DE4TH. 

March 9. At Stoke Newington, in the 69nd 
7 eaT.«f her age, Mrs. Anna Lmtitia Bnrbauld, 
daughter of the late Ruv. John Aikin, D.D. 
ana widow of the Rev. Rocheinoot Bar- 
lianid. ' 

This distinguished udy, whose fame dma se- 
cond (e none among the female writers of 
her coiintra, was born at Kibworth in the 
coanty oi Leicester, cm June noth, 1749. She 
was indebted to her learned and exemplary 


father for the solid foundation of a literary 
and classical education; a boon, at that 
time, rarely bestowed iifion adaiiglifir. 

She sunk by a gradiul decay, without any 
severe bodily suflbring, and with pcrfeci iv- 
signation and coinpcwire of minik Tbe 
moral qualities of this admirable woman 
reflected a double lustre on her intellectual 
endowments. Her principles were pure aiicl 
exalted, her sentiments on all occasiunB 
mild, imndid, and generous. No one could 
bear her faculties niore meekly: ^.neither 
pride nor envy had the smallest sb^re In her 
composUion ; he? beneJeenre waawprovrd'by 
^ ma y acts of bounty ; her cxiurtcav^ hi iiilnesK, 
and indulgepce to others wer^f’^^nboii tided. 
Her ’society «vbs equally a Dwefit to all 
‘ ^within her sphere. Sne pos-essed many 
and warm friends, and passed tbrouj^h a 
• a long life' without an enemy. Mrs. 
Barfaauld lias left behind her many pieces, 
both 'in verse and prose; and a complete 
edlGonof her works, with a selection fiom 
bar correHuondejBce. may be expeitted ti> 
appear uniler the superintandanca of her 
family. 
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EDITOirS NOTICE 


In our next imnilicr, we will resume our Essays uii the British Poets, and on 
the Periodical Press, circumstances of a private nature having unavoidably pie* 
vented the Editor from attending to this department of the Magazine dm iiig the 
last few months. , 

Several communications are left, fur their respective authors, at our pub- 
lisher's. 

We hope the author of the Art of rising, advancing, and succeeding in Life, 
will favour us with a continuatiou of his promised E<%f>ays on that subject. • 

Replies to Correspondents will be left at our publisher's on tire 6th instant. 

A Portrait and M<rmoir of the Musical Infant, Lyra, will ajrpcar in our next^ 

Collectors of Portraits, illustrative of works of Biography and History, or 
those who are desirous of enriching their portfolios, are respcctl'ully iulurnicd 
lliat thw may, on application to .Messrs. Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-rn\v, 
or W. Jf. White, Piiiitseller, 14, Brow'nlow Street, llolboru. be accommodated 
with proof impressions that have accompnicrl tire ‘‘Eurpjroan Mjigazine" for 
some time past, an<i of which the Publishers beg to observe, a very limited 
number has IxK^n firinted. 
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Dr. Thomas Burcesk, bishop of ’t. 
David’s, is descended by the feiiKiio 
line from Dr. Nicholas iiobiiinOii, bi- 
shop of Bangor, whose gianddanirhlor 
was inurricd to the Ucv. Thtii.m*. 
Burgess, rector of Bighton, in Ihunp- 
sliiro, in which living he succeeded 
his futhcr-in-lavv, the Bcv. llugu llo- 
binson. ]\Tr, Thomas Jhirgcss was 
Vcllow of New (^'ollcgc, and had been 
educated at Winchester (Jollogc. 

At iJic same cclebratctl scjnjiinr^ of 
learning, the subject of this JMeaioir 
was educated, iroin ^l'hich lie was 
elected to a scholarship of (!^orpijs 
,Christi College, in Oxford, in the 
year 1 7 7f?. lie wsii sue cc^si^ ely tutor 
and fellow of Corpus, and \vus a resi- 
dent nieiuhcr of (lie CJniversity lor 
sixteen years. W hile lUi under- 
graduate ill the year 1778, he pub- 
lished Observations on the <7rcck 
Tragedies of Sophocle*, Enrvpides, 
md ASsckyhis, which arc conijiriscd 
in Burton’s I’er talogia, the edition of 
which was completed by him in ivvf), 
>n an curly part of wliieliyear lie took 
his Bachelor of v^-ts’ det^ree. In the 
following ycur, liogiune<f the ciiuticel- 
lor’s pri/.c for iin Essay on the SCuffy 

Aniicpuiii s. In 1781 he published 
his edition of Dawes’s celehruted 
work, ihe kliscelJaiicu Critica, to 
which he prefixed a large critical 
Prcl ace, and a copious Appendix of 
Notes, ihe value of which was greatly 
increased by (lie insertion of hisfi-Iend 
Mr. Tyi whilt’s learned, acute, and in- 


teresting oh.-i rr- iit'Hs, Bv iJu. ..i. 
neruiis (Hr'iid h(' b.hi hee.i indtn cJ L 
continue liis rejideucc ,»l ti.e Ifidi m 
sity after he I.ud tuLcu Jii.i biirhelm': 
degree, that ! might wlumk; h;.» eli 
si'ai studies ':. :tc;'d <.i devoiicg him 
self to the .iini.uy i.f tlu5 cluirch. 
the laoiiUiit li«‘ v.u'. <|U:'liri*\i for ii 
by age. To t!i«s hr was isct oiJy m- 
ducod, but (a:'. \vt; Icii/n fonri u com 
mciulution of J.jj. I»urgc^■i 'Mr. ?\i- 
cholls in his l.ilt.rmy Anccjii.t.' oi 
the Eigliteciilh C 'eutun j cnabkd b'^ 
:ii] annual gratuity fritm 'lll^ leuriie<l 
and juanifec frit ud, cquivaicui. io 
eurar^. In the le;*.!’ 17« f. he .'ook . 
rapid Imig tcfiir thriiur'b 

Flanders-, iit i'r’.iid, iniil ihaf'.iut, iii 
which lie acjpiu'/ik d wit:, 

those very f umsUih of C'lccr 

learning, V.ilhcirr.cr, l?i;iL’,ke5jiie.,auc! 
B'>iicnbacli. hi iV-'M lie p.i ^..d si>' 
weeks at l’ari‘>, :i\»d wr; ih»»e 
fortiinutc ill ublaiiiiiig t'.e hiendsLip 
Ilf IkutlioiLijy, the aetho.- oi Aita 
eharsis, Llie cxlitor of IxirgUo, Ance . 
dota, Gijoca, &c. and Larcher, tin. 
translator of Xli.Todotus. in 1*788 Ik-, 
visited I loUaiid, and piK^sed six week’, 
c't I^eycleii, on which occasion he had 
the good foi tunc to be the iiistriin>eril 
of a iitciaiy imderiakiiig of no Mua!! 
conseijucnce to iJierepuiilic of letter.-. 
On being informed by M. Itiihiikc- 
nius that Wytlabacli had coinpieted 
all his preparations for an edition of 
the imsceliancuus uoiks of IMutari h. 
and llial no booksUier could hi; umi.d 
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totindcrtakc the piiblication, he wrote 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Har- 
rington, now Bishop of Diirhain, on 
the subject, thiiiKiiig that such u work 
would be ail object for the delegates 
of the Oxford Press. Bishop Bar- 
rington, with his usual promptitude 
in the proniotioti of learning, under- 
took to rccoinuiciid the work t'> the 
delegates, who readily closed with the 
proposal, with what infinite advan- 
tage to Greek literature, the pub- 
lic, who are in possession of this most 
valuable edition of Plutarch’s morals, 
have long since decided. The late 
Dr. Iliherdcn, who was very' parti- 
cularly fond of Plutarch, more than 
once expressed him&e'f, even in terms 
of gratitude to Dr. Burgess, for this 
literary service. While Dr. Burgess 
was at Deyden he printed his fir*.t Pro- 
spectus of his jlfaai'ni (h'Ditwusc, of 
■ wliich two Fmchtli were published. 

In I78'i he took his luaster’j de- 
grees, and in the course of the year 
was ordained, we believe, deacon and 
priest. In the year 1785 occurred an 
event, which evidently has had a iiia- 
Icrial influence on the siibsc(|ucnt 
part of Mr. Burgess’s public life. In this 
year, while he was diligently engaged 
in Jiis literary pursuits, and in the 
duties of college tuition, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, not less unexpectedly than 
kindly, appointed him his domestic 
and examining chaplain. The first 
publication, of a religious character, 
that was found among Mr. Burgess’s 
W'orks, was the Salisbury Spelling- 
book, foi the use of Sunday Schools, 
in 1788, which was soon followed by 
two Tracts— on Herod’s Rebuilding 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. In 
1 7811 he printed an anonymous tract, 
entitled. Considerations on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and the Slave Trade, 
which he has since acknowledged in 
the list of his publications.. Tliis 
tract has been lately reprinted by 
some friends to the abolition of West 
Indian slavery. 

In the year 1791 he preached 
and published a Sermon on the 
Divinity of Christ, a sequel to which 
he preached and published in the 
year 1818. In the year 1791, when . 
the see of Durham became vacant by 
the death Bishop Thurlow, the 
'Bishop of Salisbury succeeded him by 
'^ib' king’s special appointment and 
Mr. Burgess accompanied his lordship 
to Durham^ as his domestic chaplain. 


where, on the first vacancy that or - 
curred, which was within a few 
months alter his arrival at Durham, 
the bishop gave him a stall in llie 
church of Durham., In the >ear 
1795 the bishop of Durham collaterl 
him to the rectory of XVinston on the 
Tees, in which delightful situation he 
passed a great p^tofthc last eight years 
of his life, dividing his time between the 
duties of his parish, liis prebend, and 
his attendance at Auchland Castle. 
Ill 1799 he was married by the bi- 
.shop of Durham to Miss Bright, 
daughter of John Bright, £sq. and 
aunt to the present Marchioness of 
AVinchester. In 1803 he was ap- 
pointed to the see of St. David’s. 
In the year \ r:04, was established the 
Cfmrch Union Society of that diocese, 
the cfiicf object was to f'Win an insti- 
tution for the education of young 
men intended for Holy Orders, whose 
domestic ciraimstance precluded them 
from the advantages of an University 
cdiicution. By the persevering co- 
operation of the clergy of the diocese, 
M'lth some munificent contributions 
from England, the approbation and 
aid of the two Universities, the muni- 
ficence of the king, and the favour of 
his majesty’s ministers, the great oli- 
vet is now nearly completed. St. 
'David’s College is built on a plan 
which docs credit to the taste of the 
architect, Mr. Cockerell, and one 
half of it is in a state fit for the recep- 
tion of students. 

In the month of October, 1820, 
the bishop of Bt. David’s received his 
majesty’s commands to form an insti- 
tion to be called, Th’* Royal Society 
of L'teraturc, which his majestV has 
most munificently endowed with eleven 
hundred guineas per annum ; a thou- 
sand guineas being allotted to ten 
persons eminent for their literary ser- 
vices to the public ; and one hundred 
guineas for two gold medals to be 
given annually to authors distinguished 
by works of great literary merit, or 
by useful discoveries in literature. 
The medals of last year were ad- 
j dged to William Mitford, Esq. for 
his Histoi^ of Greece, and to Si^or 
Angelo Mai, librarian of the Vatican, 
for his various important discoveries 
of works of classical antiquity, sup- 
posed long since to be lost. The 
medals of the present year have been 
adjudged to James Rennel, Esq. for 
his geographical works, and to Charles 
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Wilkins, Esq. for his works in Sanscrit this pretty anil ainiisinp: species oi h- 
literature terary excellence, why let him pursiu* 

Of tlio Bishop of St Daviifs literary it, rather than confound and dibngiirc 

productions, the chief are— I. An subjects that are placed beyond his 

I'Issav on the Study of Antiquities; comprehension. In meddling with 

2. an edition of Dawes's l^lisccl- such subjects he may do much Juinii, 

lanea Critica; 3. two Tracts on hut in confining himself to those 

Herod's Rebuilding of the Tern- li|jhter subjects which arc in unison 

pic of Jerusalem; 4. ('onsiderations with the levity and tcincrity of his 

on the Abolition ot Slavery and own mind, he may relieve us Irom 

the Slave Trade ; 5. Reflections on the austerity of more serious ^ re- 

tlie Controversial Writings of Dr. flexions, and please, at least, if lie 

Priestley; 6. two SJprmons on the Di- cannot iiisii act : but let Iiiiu even at 

vinity of Christ ; 7. Easter Catechisms*, tempt iiistnn :ioii, and try his powers 

(reprinted in a voliimo, entitled, on the most important subjects, wo 

Three Catechisms on the Principles must still bo careful not to catimato 

of our Profession as Christians, as his powers by the importance or luag- 

Meinbci-s of the Church ot‘ England, nitiide of these subjects. Jlcsidos. 

and ns Protestants); 8. a volume of suhjects,likeobicctsiiiiiatiiro,api)oar 
TractsontheOrlgin and Independence to iis under ditt'ereiit aspects, each of 

of the British Church ; 9. a volume which requires n treatment j>eciiliar 

of Tracts on the Divinity of Christ ; to itself, and acoonlin^ly pw.\i i ‘, of 

lo a Vindication of the Authority of a very different character m«iy ho 

l John V. 7. from the Objections brought forward and profitably cxer- 

of M. Griesbacli, the Bishop of Pe> cised on tlie same subject. Wc should 

terborough, and the Quarterly Re- therefore wisli to make our readers 

view; 11. a Selection of Tracts and more critically acquainted witli the 

Observations on l John v. 7. 12. An- character and merits of the works 
iiotatioiics Millii Wetstenii, Bengelii, whose titles we have just quoted, 
and Sabnterii ad 1 Joann, v. 7. and, feeling, as we do, that without this 
13. a Letter to the Clergy of the knowledge, we can never justly ap- 
Diocese of St. David's, on a Passage preciute the merits of their author ; 
of the Second Syinboluni Antio- but here, unhappily, we find ourselvc.s 
chcmini of the fourth century, in treading on fearful and forbidden 
evidence of the Authenticity of I ground; for in controversial work;*, 

John V. 7. the stronger reason will always np- 

TJie siibiccts on which a writer pear the weaker lo every man of « 
exercises his talents must always be different creed. In therefore at- 
distinguished from his mode of treat- tempting to convince our readers, 
iiig them. A subject may be intc- that Dr. Burgess has done all the 
resting and important in itself^ but justice to his subjects of which they 
every subject is not suited to the ta- are capable, \vc should only micccciJ 
leiits and peculiar genius of every in convincing some of them that both 
writer. Hence it is, that though we hcand weare religioasbigots/orevcry 
should wish to sec every writer con- profession of faith, appiiars tinged 
fine himself to a siiliject of interest wdth bigotry to those of a diflereiit 
and importance only, where nature creed. lu his tracts on the Divinity 
has given him those original powers ofChrist, every member of tlio Church 
of mind Vhich qualify him for the of England will admit, and even main - 
elucidation, illustration, and deve- tain, that he has seccej*.slii!ly refuted 
lopement of its nature and principles, and confuted the Unitarians, and 
we should still feel sorry to find a proved the distinct personality of the 
mind of weak and inadequate powers Fathkii, Son, and IIoj.v Oitu.ST, but 
grappling with siiluects of an import- what Deist, Atheist, or Unitarian, 
ant character, li ne cannot instruct, would make- the same admission? To 
let him not aim at instruction : per- support his arguments and positions, 
haps he may divert the ennui ot an therefore, would be to enter into a 
idle moment, by collecting roses and religious controversy, where we 
butterflies, or stringing together a few should have no one to agree with 
pretty phrases, or well turned imita- us but those who arc already admirers 
tions of the style or imagery of other of his ecclesiastical writings. Besides, 
writers. If his talents be confined to we have long since professed our in- 
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tention of doclinint; llic ancjry warfare 
of rclii^ion and politics, and to confine 
ourselves purely to literature and the 
arts. Of the ^tbiliticij, therefore, 
which the subject of the present Me- 
moir has brought to the cause of rc- 
' ligioii, so far as these abilities are 
evinced in stren';!.!i of argument and 
piMvcr of persuasion, we must be si- 
lent: wc have already disc]ualificd 
ourselves for offering any opiniot) on 
religious s'lbjeris, and law maker.'* 
.diouid iiotlu* law breakers, Wc can, 
however, v.ithouL .".iving offence t'l 
any [sarty, b.ear terniniony to his cru- 
diiioti and profound rc search. lie 
draws his arguments and illustrations 
imin SI most extensive circle of moral, 
melapliys'ira!, philosophical, and das- 
siesd knovv'le lge. liis {^tyle is pure, sim- 
ple, :tud persjiicuons; a matter of no 
ordinarx import’v.ce in a subject. so ca- 
pable <jV I'cin-; ilarkened by obscurity 
anil ambiguity of expression. His 
modi’ of renaming U al \v.:\v. ingenious, 
whether Cl>llcIu^ive or not. We say 
roiii lusive, • ecausc in religious sub- 
jects no ingenuity or powers of rca- 
.'Oiiing can enable us to arrive at the 
Iruth, if wfi first set out with errone- 
ous piinciplcs ; and to inaintaiii that 
be has or has not set out with such 
principles, wcuM be to enter into the 
arena of religious controversy, from 
even an approach to wlui li we have 
t itally debarred oursch es at tfic cora- 
.uenceinciit of our career. fn the 
..ifyr, p*nUif/}> (uf .,g wc believe 

diat no eontrovei’jial writer uf the 
■ lay is a match for Dr. Ihirgess. lie 
Is aluiosL aTwijs succes-fi'l in defeat- 
ing bis cni’iriy with his own weapons, 
i'his sort of argunu.nt, it is true, is no 
•’vidaiice of truth, for to prove another 
ill error i.s no proof tha* we arc right 
mirselvcs. It is certain, however, 

tliat he who proves another wrong 
i)y his own arj^imieiits, i.'* the better 
veasoner, and, we believe^ that the 
Jfsliop of SL David's, in rcligioas or 
theological controversy, has In this 
respect no C(]ua]. If he docs not al- 
ways the point at issue, he 

proveSf.^ least, that his opponent is 
in He rests all his arguments 

on J:lib Scriptures, and the authority 
of the ablest writers, deeming it, no 
doubt, unworriiy of a Christian to 
parley with a sceptic or atheist. As 
a s{H:cimen of his nuinncr, we shall . 

his argnnients in s^iipport of 
a local heaven ; and, as wc nave al- 
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rcadjr observed, if they be not conclu- 
sive in themselves, they overturn, at 
least, the arguments of Mr. Uclsham 
against the existence of any local 
place of bliss. 

** 3rr. Belsham,** be says, '' denies the 
cxi*k'Aee of a local beaven, uiKKM‘iy.s, that 
' niud.a‘n discoveries in astrnnmnj} reliiio 
this puerile hypothesis. God U ut all 
times eipiajly and every where present. 
And Ii?uvon is a and not a iilaci'. 
To be perfectly virtuous and perfectly 
htippy is to be in*heaven, xvhatever bV. 
tliH local .citiialiou of the being in ques- 
tion.^ 

Tt> tlio modern discoveries in Astro- 
nomy I objert, as lolally inadequate to 
disprove a local heaven. Astronomy is con- 
fined .«;olely to the laws of the visible and 
ntafrrmf system, and has ludliiiig to do 
with what i.- invisible niid in material, 
Air. TlelsLani, 1 Would will iiiglj' siippase, 
doe.s not .see the extern ..-f his objoctiuii to 
a local heaven. If there bo no local 
heaven, tliero can be no local hall ; tlierc 
ran bi? no separate existence of the vir- 
tuoiLs and the wicked after this Jile ; < no 
place pvt‘M.'ired for the devil and hi.s 
migcJs; no company of angels and the 
spirit ol just nn»o niadi* perfect no re- 
surrcciioii id' the dead; flor how can they 
rUr, II to no liKuil slalc?) no day of judg- 
ment; and tucrelove no life to come. 
For Wt* hiivu no authority for tin* expec- 
tation of another life, but what is founded 
on lilt* .SfUiic bcriptiin>, \vhich assure to 
iw tae certainty of a local heaven and 
hell, that i^, a .separate* existence cf the 
vii toons and the wivked. Jf thi.s were 
not (rut*, nil the hope that Is indidged of 
Iwing iC'united bert'after with Ihose whom 
we vi’ijcrideand line, and of enjoying the 
siM'iciy of augi'U, and patriarchs, and 
nianyrs, and the virtmuis and good of 
other tinii’S ; with all the powerful mo- 
tive.x to a good life, which such hopes in- 
spire ;• -iiil Is error amblcliision ; all dark- 
ucns, doiib(,and ullieisiu, if Air. fielshnm’s 
chjeelioiis to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures respecting a local heaveii, and 
rhri.sPs pre-cxisti?nce tliem, be valid. 
Hut they arc not valid. His reasoning 
from inci>ngTuous and inadequate pre- 
mise.s is illogical ; bis arguments from the 
language of Scripture are frivolous and 
ungrammiuicul ; and bis general po.sition 
Is cjiitrary to the universal judgment of 
the Ohribtian Church. Our Saviour .says, 

• In my Father’s housi? aro many maii- 
siona, I go to prepiito a place for you.’ 
Yet Mr. Jlelslium says, there is no such 
place as heaven. The apostles describe 
heaven under the representation of a city, 
a kingdom, acounto'ftbonew.TeTasalem, 
disc, terms so clearly expressive of local 
habitation and spiritual society, that the 
locality of heaven,— tho separate appro- 
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propriate h&bitHtion of GtN(*s * good and 
taitlifiil ^ri'Hots,* — luiijiiot l»o deiiKHl with- 
out mioiiiicing tbediviueiiuthority of the 
Spripturfs.” 

We are much pleased with his ob- 
servations on free judging, and per- 
fectly agree with him that the science 
of salvation gains little or nothing 
from the progress of the arts and ici- 
ences. 

“ Free inquiry,” he says, ** implies 
laige views, and diligent research. But 
in the modern use of the word, /yre in- 
quiry is but another term fw/rf i' think- 
ing and speaking. A great clamour 
may bo* raised by any one about the li- 
berty of free inquiry, without advancing 
one step beyond the stock of bis own 
crudfi conceptions ; with no other ligh(<>, 
but the ignes fatui of fortuitous and end- 
less speculation, und no other direction, 
but the hardy impetus of an unlearned 
and undisciplined mind. We hear much 
of the progress of ‘ intellectunl, moral, 
etiid religious improvement/ but no dis- 
coveries are stated, which bear nt all on 
our prcMMit subject, the right interpreta- 
timi of Scripture r' which make us hotter 
masters of Scripture knowledge, and givo 
us cither a deeper interest in religious 
truth, or n clearer insight into the mj's- 
teries of Revelation, lliaii wore possessed 
by our Revormers, or by the greot men 
who were born in the succeeding t^entury, 
and lived long before the commencement 
oJ' rhe present inquisitive mr. Oiir sub- 
ject is strictly confined to the knowledge 
nccf'ssarj' to f/ta. right, infej’pretntion of 
Scripture^ and to the itcpcrlainiiig the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. For 
those docirines can be usceriaiuedonly li> 
a right iiiierpretatioii of Scripture. And 
with a \iew' to such knowledge it may be 
asscrtetl, without injustice to the learned 
lalmiirs of the lutU'r halfof the eighteenth 
oentuiy, and of the short period that hits 
survived it, that they gain nothing by 
roniparisoii with the works of the great 
and enlightened men,, w'ho compose the 
list of ecclesiastical writers, from Lati- 
mer to' WARBiiRTON, subjoiucd to this 
Letter, and who are all natives of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. If we take Jewell and Hooker, 
as the standard of the sixteenth century ; 
and Pearson, Barrow, Bull, and Stilling- 
fleef, for geoerui Scripture knowledge, 
with Walton, Lighifoot, Pococke, Cas- 
tell, Ifammond, Poole, Patrijk, Whitby, 
and Lowtb, for what is more especially 
cealed Biblical learning, in the seven- 
teenth oeiituiy ; w^bat do we find in * tbe 
improving qilrit of the times,’ whicb can 
niTord any means of intcrpretbig Scripture, 
und of ascertaining the essential doctrines 
of Revelation, which they bad not? Uni- 
tarians Miy, that * in then inquiries after 
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the essential principles of Ciiristiauily 
they have availed themselves of tbe ad- 
vantages peculiar to the prestmt ngiv* 
(p. M. 24.) If the present nge Jins any 
-iich advantages for the right int(Ti>rcla- 
tioij of Scripture dtxMrines, which our an- 
cestors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries bud not, Unitarians are so far 
from having at'ailed themselves of Uiem, 
that (f repeat what I have before men- 
tioned) tw far as concerns the progre:»s of 
religious ruth, they have made no nd- 
vaiioement beyond the ilmv first Centu- 
ries ; and a:,to the new light, which they 
suy they havo derived friun free inquiiy', 
there is not an heretical opinion, which 
they profess, which was not professed by 
the heretics of the same three centuries ; 
which wiis not examined and condemued 
by the Fathers aud Councils of the Pri- 
mitive t’biirch.— The Gotl-drnying apos- 
targ (n'» Unitariunlsm was ihiMi •'.-•lied) 
has hi‘eu >tritioniiry (as to any discover} ) 
lor more than fourteen Cenfuries. 

“ dnd as to their ho.isleil lilierulity, the 
following passages will shew that that 
has iiiiilergone uo ebaiigc, for the better, 
from the < improving spirit of the limes.’ 

Eifrfttfjcnth Century* 

*• * Because so many persons have ear- 
iicslly <le-irc(l to read this trial, I have 
hero pulilislu'ii a '■econd odilion, in order 
to iMicourage till honest men, wrbo have 
the eternal law of Ciod on their side, not 
to fear the faces of priests, who are gene- 
r-illy tho ffrand adi'ersarics of tiherty 
and truth, and the bastions and bulwark 
of all eert'nwnies, fopperies, and absurd 
doctrines that are in the world.' (KI- 
w nll’s Trial, 1720.) 

Sinefeenfh Century. 

‘ Tied dow'u in an cnligiitencd and 
inqiiisilive era to a system of theology, 
the wretched* ri»lii: of a ilurk and bar- 
barous age, on the profes&iou and detenco 
of w'hicli nil his hopes are built, truth 
mTfnst necessarily be the object of hU 
aversion and abhorrence,' (BelshaniN 
Review of the Controveirsy between Bi- 
shop Horsley and Dr. Priestley, 1814.) 

Tbe present age undoubtedly bos 
great and numerous improvements of its 
own — in commerce and agriculture, ana- 
tomy and surgery, chemistry, mechanics, 
and the military art,' geography, statis- 
tics and political science, beside all the 
arts of elegance and luxury. But these 
are improvemeiits, which eitberare wholly 
unconnected with religion or are adverse 
to it. 

“ It may be of some use to bear in 
mind, that tbe chief panegyrists of this 
* enlightened period,* this * inquisitive 
era,’ this « age of reason,’ have been 
l^esiley and Paine, and the whole race 
of the perfectibilUy and rcvolutionar)' 
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school. If mny be of eqiiHl use lo rc- 
niemher, that by the blessing; of Provi- 
dence, we are now, not less unexjioclodly 
than hnppily, advouevd to a Nbw Eh^\,*— 
a iiRw era of old prinoiplt^s ; and it will 
be happy for i;o«lerity, if we take puins to 
hold fust our principles, nnd keep our 
eyes open lo nil those arts by which illu- 
niineisof file lust five-iiiuMwenty years 
eridenvoiii'oil, and had almost contriv^, to 
cheat the world out of those prfpoaaes^ 
sioHs and pr<?///d#«?.v, as they were calletl, 
wliioli .Scriptupe, reason, and experieticc, 
hate sanctioned iind established.*' 

In addition to these observations it 
may be added, that if the arts and 
sciences be tlie proper luediuui of ac- 
cpiiriiig a true knowledge of religion, 
it naturally follows that (lod is un- 
just to his creatures, and has placed 
barriers between many nati. ns and 
heaven ; for what religion can we ex- 
peet in countries where the arts and 
sciences arc totally unknown, if reli- 
gion and hiiiiian knowledge have anv 
necessary connexion with each other? 
In fact, these free inquirers never 
consider for a moment in what rel»- 
aion consists, when they suppose it to 
have any necessary, or even acci- 
dental connexion with the progress 
of knowledge, for religion imiilics a 
belief in certain revealed dogmas 
of faith to a knowledge of, and 
without which, unaided 'reason could 
never attain. If, then, revelation 
be placed above reason, what can 
the progress of reason avail us in 
treating of or explaining a science,with 
.which revelation only can make us 
acquainted ? If the free inquirer re- 
jects revelation altogether as unne- 
cessary, why then he rejects Christia- 
nity also and what need of inquiring 
into a system of faith which we reject 
as a mere delusion, or chimera of the 
understanding? Reason can only 
comprehend the moral and historical 
part of religion, but of its mysteries, 
or revealed dogmas, it knows literally 


nothing ; for what need of revelation, 
if reason be necessary to guide us in 
the true path, or how can that be a 
mystery which reason cun compre- 
hend? 

In domestic life, the Bishop of St. 
David’s is one of the mildest and 
most unpretending of menr. He 
seems deeply imbued with that sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, which 
characterized the primitive Chris- 
tians. Though nowi as we believe, in 
his seventieth year, he is still an en- 
thusiast in the cause of religion, and 
is as active and indefatigable as ever 
in writing dowm the enemies of Chris- 
tianity in general, but more particu- 
larly those who stand opposed to the 
institutions and dogmas of the Church 
of England. He scorns, however, to 
think that a union nii^ht be very 
casdy effected between the Protest- 
ants and Dissenters, who differ, he 
thinks, more in appearance than in 
reality. With the Roman Catholics, 
however, he will hold no commerce 
or comiiiiinion whatever, and rejects 
the idea of any possible union between 
the two churches, as has been sug- 
gested by the Rev. Mr. Wix of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. On tliis 
subject we could ourselves offer some 
opinions, but as such a union is not 
ever likely to take place, and as we have 
voluntarily deprived ourselves of the 
liberty of entering into the arena of 
polemical discussions, wc shall only 
express a wish, that whether C'atho- 
lics and Protestants, do or do not 
unite in the saine religious creed, 
they may always continue, not only 
to live in mutual peace and harmony 
of sentiment with each other, but vie 
with each other in that charity and 
mutual forbearance which are the 
surest evidences of religious feelings, 
of those feelings without which mere 
external forms arc as the sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbal. 


HTANV.A. 

How wisely by Him whamade all is it given, 

■fo wiu oiur regards from the world to that heaven. 
Developing best his divinity. 

Tlial of earth a few miles are the most we can eye. 
While, if we but turn to the broad blue sky. 

At a glanre wo have half of infinity ! 

1 , 1 . 2 ,>, 
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The (nek of vanity.— W'hy uo all do laugh 
At the .‘■tage pJay^r'* fintrr.% nay oft daem 
Ho hits to the very hair nnr ueitcltboiir'a faults* 

When it may chance — (conceit bow blind thou art ') 

He draws the bow at us/' 

OM Comedy . 


An inquiry into the deeper points 
of superstition— those which are pe- 
culiar to kingdoms, or which plunge 
into the dwellings of the dead, and 
bring back, to scare us, visions and 
chimeras dire, mantled in winding* 
sheets, and, ** grinning horribly a 
ghastly smile’* — it is not my (nirpose 
to institute. I only tlirow a few un- 
pretending glances upon those lighter 
prejudices of the fanciful, or the 
weak, which we, in a siiiulicr or lesser 
degree, evciy day jostle against in 
our struggle to maintain our course 
uj)on the ocean, and amidst the en- 
vironing breakers of life. Have we 
not many of us stigmatized, as puerile 
and ridiculous, the ardent little Miss, 
who, with a precocious propensity to 
anticipate, conjures up a wedding- 
ring in coffee-grounds, or sows her 
hemp-seed at Midsummer? And yet 
might not some of us have battled for 
a particular seat at whist, or cut for 
the cards, with the full assurance that 
on these depend the good fortune of 
the game ? The young lady’s swper-' 
sfUion, rely upon it, is not a jot more 
ridiculous, more at variance with na- 
ture^ and natm'e’s laws, than ours. 
You view with astoiiishineiit your 
worthy old grandmother’s loudly- 
expressed consternation, when the 
ominous ^shroud or winding-sheet in 
the candle sca'-fs im it’s brilliance — 
you sneer at 3'ourfair cousins* hlush- 
tiiiged trepidation, when they, dream- 
ing on what they wish, coiiverl a su- 
nerffiious bit of light into a love- 
letter —you pity the eager credulity 
of yoiir companion, wno shudders 
when he finds that tlicre are thirteen 
seated at the feast-board, and yet 
fears to break the spell by rising, lest 
he be the first victim— and you, the 
very next day, purchase of Mr. Bish, 
or Mr. Sivewright, the lottery t*ckc% 
Mo. 1,001, because it is an odd num- 


ber ; because it gained a capital prize 
at the last drawing, or because (and 
confess, dear smiling readers, that 
here at least you are vulnerable), you 
dreamed of that very number, or 
3'our wife, 5’our child, your relation, 
dreamed of it last night. T i\m lifraid 
3 our stipvrslUum in this is to tlie lull 
ns fanciful as that of ^ our aged grand- 
inothcr, your blushing cousins, or 
your credulous companions. We are 
told that if we walk beneath an up- 
lifted ladder, e shall never he ad • 
vanced high in the scale of fortune, 
never attain a noble station on the 
ladder of life, and we smile in the 
diviner’s face; hut the very next ilav', 
perhaps the next minute — oli, what 
weak creatures we are, with all our 
Iroastcd wisdom, all oiir pride! — we 
decline commencing a joiirne\', be- 
cause it is Fridayy and rJie clay “ w'c 
dread.” Ought we not in our lams 
to be laiighctl out t>f countenance? 
We object to helping 01 >r friend to 
some salt, because it will promote 
differences ; and we sedulously divcrl 
the order. of crossed knives, because 
It is ail omen of dread ; and yet we 
grow eloquent on the folly of the 
seaman, when he nails the horse- shoe 
to the mast, or the peasant, when lie 
fastens it to his door, without consi- 
dering that all of us ecjiially .sacrifice 
at the altar of su2>erxLHion. 

1 will conclude this sketch, for ( 
deem it no more, alrhoiigh the sub- 
ject it involves is a wide one, with a 
short tale, apt enough to my purpose, 
and whicii, I dare say, has many a 
pai*al)el both on land and wave. 

“ A gentleman, coming a passenger 
in a vessel from tiie West Indies, 
finding it more inconv. nicint to be 
shaved than to wear his beard, chose* 
the latter — but he was not sufibred to 
have his choice long — it wat; the 
unanimous opinion of the sailors, and 
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indeed of the captain as well, that 
there was not the least probability of 
a wind as long as this ominous beard 
was suffered to grow. They peti- 
tioned, they remonstrated ; and at 
last prepared to cut the fatal hairs by 
violence. Now, as there is np ope- 
ration, to which it is so milch the 
patient’s interest to consent, as tliat 
of tlie barber— the gentleman quietly 
submitted; nor could the wind resist 
the potent spell, which instantly filled 
all their sails, and wafted them mer- 
rily away.” 


Kind, my readers, if there be any 
of ye who feel an inclination of dis- 
gust at this beard-hating folly of the 
“ tars of Old England,” repress it as 
you value justice and the “ lands- 
men’s*^ consistency ^ lor be assured, 
and I hope I have said enough to 
prove the fact, that although we might 
conquer genera/ superstition, we are 
still fettered with that which belongs 
to our particular profession, our indi- 
vidual nabits, and our peculiar pur- 
suits. • 

March 30, 1825. J.F. S. 


TO MY r.YttE. 


Taurwell, tiiy lyre, no more thy chords 
ril touch with cold umkilful hands; 

Thy sounds, no hinntiony affords. 

That's scal'd from me in icy bands. 

How often have I o’tr thee hung, 

Panting to raise the tuneful stmiii ; 

To thee how fondly Iiave I clung, 

But ah I Tve panted, clung in vain. 

rv<i set tliy wires iu sorrow’s key, 

To tell the woes that in me dwelt ; 

But so weak was my minstrelsy, 

1 could not tell one half I felt. 

Of joy sometimes I’ve wished to sing, 

Tho’ little perhaps of that I’ve found ; 

But small as ’twas, I ne'er could bring 
Thy strings that little joy 4o sound. 

• 

And then I tuned thee to soil Jove, 

Would fain have sung my Silira’s praise; 

But ah ! my love, thy sounds was ’bove. 
E’en beauty fail’d to fire ray lays. 

Naught of the love I breath’d thou told. 
Faint, faint, her channs and graces sung 

In vain all o’er thy chords I rolrd, 

To find where music's power hung. 

Then since ’tis useless, futile, all 
Attempts that ere I ladc or make. 

Til bid— but can my tongue let fall 
The word, farewell, and thee forsake. 

My soul thro* tliee would heave its sighs, 
Thfo* thee its joys would gladly speak : 

And farewell, far too ’faintly dies . 

From me, to bode — ^farewell I'll keep. 



Poetry* 

*Tja strange when soars so high my soiiYv 
When ideas throng thick round my brain. 

And thoughts like sea«wavcs o'er me roll. 

That I should tune the harp in vain. 

What is the cause ! when something seems 
Like gleams of dre o'er me to dart ; 

When with gay fancies teems my dreams. 

And upwards, upwards, flames my hcait ! 

That 1 cannot attune the lay, 

Urcathe forth those thoughts on thee aloud ; 

Why, fancy, doest thou lose that .^^y, 

•With which erewhile so bright yon glow'd ? 

Why ? dreams that l?te so pleasing flew 
Before my eyes ana lightning shed. 

Should when 1 set them, lyre, to you 
Appear so vapid, dull, and dead r 

But what the cause, I cannot tell. 

Nor say why faulty runs the line; 

Why that the verse doth lose its spell. 

Or only sheds a glowworui sliine. 

Blit corac, my harp, on yon tree hung. 

For 1 cannot with thee yet part ; 

Hio’ weak the strains which 1 have sung, 

7'hou still art dear unto my lieaA^# 

L. W. W. 


FUOM THE FIIENCII. 

Air— *-• Dans un delire extreme.” 

When jealous fury warms us. 

We forsake all that charms us. 
Fiercely we vow revenge, 
hlly we swear to change; 

To l)C false in vain we try; 

From fair to fair we fly. 

Yet we return the same, 

.And true to our earliest flume. 

Ah ! cnicl time deprives ns 
Of all the joys he gives us! 

But the most sweet we know. 

From memory's fountaiii flow. 
While dreaming, dn'aniiiig, o’ci 
The form we .still adore. 

Fancy returns tlic same. 

True to its earliest flame. 


El'ITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade. 
Dentil came with friendly care ; 

The ojxiiiing bud to heaven convey'd. 
And bade it blossom there. 
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CUSTOM. 


Hr who said ‘'custom is another 
nature/’ has comprised, in few words, 
almost all that can be said upon the 
su^ect. 

Some there arc, exceedingly wise 
and cunning in their own conceit* who 
would persuade us that we should ae> 
custom ourselves to nothing* for by 
that means we should escape mucp 
misery. Surely it is ridiculous to de- 
sire us to relinquish a thousand con- 
veniencics and comforts, merely that 
we may not have to fear their loss. 
Nothing is sweeter than custom. If 
the moftt hckle man on earth would 
scrutinize his heart severely, he would 
trace in it a certain necessity for con- 
stancy, that binds him, if uot to per- 
sons, at least to things. It is to nature 
tliat we are indebtixl for this source of 
happiness. Sometimes wc take all 
imaginary pains to lead her from bur 
path (indeed, what gift of nature do 
we leave unsophisticated but we 
never entirely succeed; evi^man is 
and remains, more or less, tributary 
to custom; the mild, good man, in 
the greatest degree ; the wicked and 
sensual, in the smallest ; for he, fain 
to isolate himself, and tossed about 
upon the tumultuous ocean of his pas- 
sions, seldom knows any other habi- 
tude than the propensity to evil. The 
love of good, on the other hand, pre- 
serves the life of the honest man within 
a uniform circle ; a secret sentiment 
of gratitude binds him to the persons 
or things that are useful or agreeable to 
him ; he loves his country, his home, 
and this is the bcnevoleni cfiect of 
custom. 

Jn general, we enjoy this satisfaction 
without taking account of it ; for as it 
is not a very lively one, we scarcely 
suspect what an important pait it 
plays in the drama of life ; it is chid- 
ly, "therefore, when we lose it, that wc 
‘become sensible of its true value. 

Custom, indevd, mingles itself with 
our sentiments, and imbues our ieel- 
ings. Constancy, -for example, is 
only the pleading habit of loving the 
same object. V'Ser long as love remains 
a passion, it govenis the senses rather 
tl^n the heart ; but when time has 
purified and tempered this passion: 
when thu husband, long rendered 
happy in the possession of bis wife, 
yel finds it impossible to live without 


her, because custom has cast her ever- 
green on the flowery chains of love ; 
then the beloved may reckon upon 
unchanging constancy. 

All living beings are moved by two 
contradictory sentiments — love and 
hate. That attracts, this repulses. 
Nevertheless, the strongest aversion 
is somctiipcs converted into a warm 
attachment ; and custom is the magic 
that performs this wbnder. 

Man habituates himself to every 
thing— even to slavery, and learns to 
love its chains. T/)rci Mazarin, hav- 
ing been confloed some time in Fort 
I'Evesque for debt, refused to quit bis 
prison when his creditors had been 
satifrfl!.^d. The only person on earth, 
probably, wlio bewailed the demoli- 
tion of the Bastille, was an ^ged man, 
who had become habituated, by a long 
course of iiriprisoiimcnt within its 
walls, to the deprivation of liberty. 

The nearer man approaches the end 
of his career, the stronger becomes 
his aversion to new objects. He seems 
eager to stop the progress of flet'ting 
life, by clinging to all that has long 
surrounded him. 

(lustom steals itself even into the art 
of pleasing. Why is a constant en- 
deavour almost always rewarded with 
success ? Because the object of it he- 
conicnt accustomed to it. Will the 
lover impart a higher value to his at- 
tentions, let him never suffer them to 
be expected in vain at the customary 
hour. At first, they will be merely 
agreeable to his mistress ; soon, how- 
ever, they will become indispensable ; 
less through their charms than the 
constant habit of receiving them. This 
it is, with whieli many who arc not 
amiable or handsome, nouiish their 
hopes of pleasing; they rupply the 
want of attractions by as'^iduity and 
jierscverance. 

f'ustoniisaii instinct, independent 
of thought; we follow it mechanically, 
even when the activity of the senses is 
suspended ; of this somnambulists af- 
ford a pro.*)!. In short, both body 
and mind arc subject to the dominion 
of habit. Without it, we should know 
'only moments, never years of enjoy- 
ment; through its means, years of 
sorrow arc at length reduced to mo- 
ments. Even the wretched and desti- 
*1016 are unwilling to die, merely be- 
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vaiifie they arc habituated to life, and 
aoiustoinw to misery. 

There are persons to be met with, 
whose fickleness in friendship, love, 
and taste, is singularly at variance 
with custom, whose chains they never- 
theless bear, ft is related of a certain 
married man. that he was accustomed 
to retire to bed precisely at ten oVlock. 
His wife's cisisbeo, an oificial man. 
was daily prevented by his avocations 
from paying his fisit until the same 
hou]-; his arrival was always the signal 
for tlie husband to withdraw. hLs 
health being a thing of greater impor- 
tance to him than his wife's honour. 
In a word, it was difiicult to say 
which was the most punctual — the 
clock in striking, the lover in paying 
his visit, or the husband in retiring. 
One day. however, it chanced that 
the lover came at an unusual hour, 
namely six o'clock. It was in winter 
—the caudles brought in, and the 
clock stopped by some accident, all 
contributed to dt*cc*ive the husband. 
« What?” said he. « is it so late? I 
am not at all sleepy — ^iiMmporte — the 
president is punctual — he is here, and 
s(i it is time to say good night.” 

But never is the force of this, our 


second nature, more striking than in 
the conflict between custom and senti- 
ment. We are so seldom untnie to 
tile former, that, when the latter 
really triumphs over it. it is the strong- 
est proof of tenderness that can lie 
given. Here we may quote the naive 
reply- of a newly. married man. He 
had lov^ a lady for ten years. He 
viyiited her every afternoon, precisely 
at five ( dock, and regularly .«tpent 
the evening in her society— none other 
had any attractions for him. Sud- 
denly a circumstance occurred which 
enabled him to lead her to the altar. 
The nuptial f^tc was cclubrutud with 
the usual festivities. The merry guests 
arose from table. The bridogi-ooin 
alone seemed out of spirits. « Why 
so gloomy?’’ demanderl one of his 
iriends. •• What witch has laid her 
baleful spell upon you } Are you not 
arrived at the very pinnacle of feli- 
city?” — Oh, certainly! I love iny 
wife inexpressibly — ^she will now live 
with me entirely. What a pros[>ect of 
bliss I There is only one thing wliich 
troubles me. and. 1 confess, I did 
not think of it Ixjfore.” « What is 
tliat ?” “ Where shall I spend iny 

evenings in future S. 


LINES TO A RICH MISER. 

Who wasted his lungs in declaiming against Marriage amongst the Poorer 
Class of People. 


Tiiirs fares the hen, in farmer’s yard. 

To live alone she finds it bard ; 

I'vu known her weary every claw, 

In search of corn amonpt the straw; 

But when in quest of nicer food, 

" She chucks amongst her chirping brood. 
With joy I’ve seen that self same hen. 

Tliat scratch'd for one, could scratch for ten. 
These are the thoughts that make me willing 
To take my girl without a shilling ; 

And for the self-same cause, d'ye see. 

Jeniiy*.< resolved to marry me. ’ 

Foreign, Nov. 21. 1804. 
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Bright art thou» Inez, and fair. 

As tlic dew-drop that hang^ on the rose, 
WJien the first beams of,moriung appear. 

And tlie buds of each floweret unclose ; 

But changeful and fickle thou art^ 

As the ripples that dance on the wave. 

Yet love for thee ne*cr can depart 

From my breast, 'till it chilis in the grave. 

Full oft in deep sadness I stray. 

And muse on the days that arc gone ; 

When we took through the wild woods our way 
And thy blue eyes' kind look was my own ; 
But now thou hast left me alone. 

So riven and chilPd is my heart. 

That the praise of inaiikiud, or their frown. 
Neither sorrow nor joy can impart. 


Dear maid, thougli my country I l€^ave. 
And fall on some far distant shore. 

Oh ! sometimes, if memory grieve. 

That the days of our friendship are r»Vr ; 
Then, deny not one pitying sign 

O’er his ashes, who once was so di'ar. 
But think that liis spirit is nigti. 

If thou weep’st by the side of his bier. 


SONNET, WRITTEN AT A CONCEIU'. 


Lrt* him, who deems that woman’s lovely form 
Is void of soul, come, gaze upon her here ; 

While down her cheek there steals the tender tear. 
As music sheds it^s wild, resistless charm ; 

And the deep passions' of her bosom warm. 

And the soft soul-beams melting in her eye. 

And licr heart sends responsive harmony. 

As the glad flute is heard, or trumpet’s wild alarm. 

What recks tlie graceless Moslem's boasted cre<Hl ^ 
Out on their maids, in paradise that dwell. 

Their dream-born houris on ambrosia fed ; 

’Tis better here to mark each bosom swell 
With those soft thoughts, which music bids arist». 
Tlian taste the thousand joys ^ig^Paynim paradise. 


ft is a part of the Moslem creed, fhnt w'umen are destitute of souls. 


^ 0 & 

J-IITIIER'8 RING. 
Continued FftOM pace 156. 


Oetwin was pacing the cell with 
hasty strides, his arms folded across 
his breast, when Justus entered on 
liis return. His coM, unmeaning' 
countenance was animated to a cer- 
tain degree, as he placed himself before 
the youth, and prolfered his hand in 
welcome. ^ 

** Thou art an honest soul, Justus,'* 
said the young noble, with a hearty 
squeeze of the hand, “ you found those 
books which arc* so strictly forbidden 
in these halls ; and you might have 
brought me into trouble and disgrace 
bjr denouncing mo it was fiiendly 
and generous of you not to do it.’* 
The informer*& oihee is performed in 
malice and rewarded with hatred,” 
returned JubUn ; ** I love neither. 
Moreover I vcnenite the riglits of hos- 
pitality, and as we live and sleep 
under the banic roof we liccome reci- 
procally iiObl and guest. But how 
came you by such popish writings, 
and why do you peruse them, seeing 
that yon have received purer light ? 

Oetwiu’s countenance betrayed his 
confusion; he colh'cted himself, how- 
ever, and replied with a sly ingeuious- 
nesn .* The book had gotten out of 
our chaplain's library at the castle 
aiuougst my things, and as the spiri- 
tual iiisptcior, ye:>tetday, in his lecture, 
touched upon the forgiveness of sins, 
I referred to it, for doubts arose in my 
niind,” “ Doubts ! of what ?’* de- 
manded Justus, with astonishment. 
** Yes, doubts which torment me un- 
<*easiiigly, and' which have long since 
destroyed my peace. What is true 
and what is not? Doctor Eck was a 
man of profound erudition.’’ 

“But surely not posse^tsod of that 
purity and singleness of heart which 
characterizes the heroes of the new 
faith ?*' said Justus,*looking sternly in 
Oetwiu's trembling eye. 

“You have been strictly educated, 
Justus,” replied Octwiu, timidly ; “ but 
1, deprived of a mother’s care, and 
brought up by a father, rendei^ in 
early life a cripple by his wounds, have 
been suffered to range uncontrolled 
among the servants and the vulgar. 

I am not free from sin; ajk) that 
thought afflicts me and makes'me old 
before my time. I brood over iny 
JC. M. Aprils 1825. , 


wretchedness, and feel desolate and 
forlorn in the midst of my joyous 
companions. Then, my dear Justus, 
I frequently ask myself whether the 
Catholic faith doth not make men 
happier, whether it be not better suit- 
ed to the frailty of our nature ? Lu- 
ther refers us for confession and re- 
pentance dir -ot to God. But what an 
immeasurable space lies between the 
worm of the earth and tJiat terrible 
Judge! 1.*he thought makes my brain 
dizzy. The old church, on the con- 
trary, points out to us mediators and 
interct:ssois in the holy apustles and 
saints, and offers absolution in the 
coiifossioiKtl, a soothing l)ai.saiu to 
the wounded spirit, .that thus frwHl 
fi om the burthen of sin pursues its 
path.” 

“'i'lu; jjath it had before— tlic broad 
and beaten track that leadeth to de- 
struction !*' exclaimed Justus, inter- 
rupting bis friend with more warmth 
than he was wont. “ Convenient dc5- 
vices for the worldly-minded ! but 
their w'cight is like false coin. Is not 
the priest who absolves thee a man like 
unhi thee ? Cun his word, the w^ord 
of a man, make undone that which 
thou hast done, and blot out the dread- 
ful memorial of tliy deeds? Believe 
me| sincere and deep repentance is the 
best intercessor with the weat Spirit, 
whom wc are not to consider as a re- 
vengeful task-rn.istt'r, but as a kind 
and indulgent puront, ever ready to 
receive his pcniiont children to his 
bosom. Good ilceda best atone for 
|>a»t oili*nces and bring I’oith the only 
acceptable fruits of rc^entauce. The 
divine goodness will forgive all oiu- 
sins, for the perfect God knows no 
revenge, nor any desire to punish, and 
faith in his mercy is reconcihation 
with him, for none but die abandoned 
sinner lives ‘ without God in the 
world.' Let this faith take possession 
of thy soul, Oetwin, and all thy doubts 
will vanish away. 1 will give you 
Mdancthon’s Loci Communes; thd 
mild eloquence of that writer will be 
better suited to your state of mind than 
the severe denunciations of Luther, 
and will restore peace to your soul, as 
it has done to sq many of his prose- 
lytes.” Justus's voice became so soft 
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and persuasive at the close of his 
harangue* that Oc^twin was visibly af- 
fected by it, and his eyes were ready 
to gush out with tears. A confession 
seemed to quiver upon his lips, but 
Justus waited in vain for it, and they 
souglit tliir respective couches in pro- 
found silence. 

The FriJ iy came, and the conver- 
sation of that evening had determined 
our generous and enthusiastic young 
friend to risk more still, in order Ito 
probe the wound in his coinjianion^s 
brcfi'^t, and, if ]X>ssiblc, to heal it. 
lie had since intentionally flirted with 
the girl ut the well, and drawn the at- 
tention of the young creature upon 
liimscdf so ctfectually that Oct win saw 
and heard him with astonishment. 
'I'he night arrived, the Collaborator's 
visit paid to all the cells, and the still- 
ness uf the grave pervading the whole 
building, he rose from his desk, dressed 
himself again, and laid hold of the 
latch of the door. **Are you going 
out again to-night demanded 
Oetwin, scarcely crediting the evi- 
donce of his senses. Yes, , Oetwin, 

1 t<K) have my pcccadilloes,’'Vetiimed 
Jn«.tus, smiling, and as the secret be- 
longs to another beside myself, 1 liavc 
uo doubt you will keep it as faithfully 
as I did yours.** So raying ho hurried 
away, leaving his companion lost in 
astonishment and conjecture. 

The clqck in the church tower told 
eleven ponderous and tardy strokes. 
Justus stopt to count them. In the 
corridors Uirough which he passed all 
was still ; the largo green lanterns sus- 
pended from the summit of the vaulted 
roof, cast only a faint unsteady gleam 
bcrtwcien the massy, shady pillars, cre- 
ating a mysterious twilight, which 
served only to deepen the gloominess 
of the place.* The church was the 
principal object of his search, for 
thence, according to tlic stories of the 
domestics, the supernatural appear- 
sinccs M’ore seen to proceed. To the 
church, therefore, .Tiistus slowly and 
I'autioiisly directed his steps; but he 
liad not proceeded flir before lie heard, 
or thought he heard, a foot fall in the 
distance. He instantly secreted him- 
self ill the deep shade of one of theenor- 
iiiOMs pillars, to observe the intruder's 
motions. It was the pursy poiter, who 
came tottering along from the church 
sid^ with his enormous bunch of keys 
rolling from one side to the other of 
his well stuffed paunch, and giving 
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forth a low jingling sound that kept 
time with his largo movement. Just 
opposite to Justus's hiding place he 
was met by Von Altenburg. •* Are 
you here again 9" said the porter, ad- 
dressing the latter. ** Yet, true it is 
Friday, and you would fain go and 
pray at the altar, in conformity with 
your vow. Wdl, thou art as pious as 
thou art undaunted, and mayst do 
noble things ; but it is not yet mid- 
night-come to my room for a while, 
a cup of mother's nsilk will fortify thee 
against the night dews, and a little 
pious discourse over it, will be a pro- 
per preparative to your penitential 
duty.*’ Oetwin made no answer, but 
followed the govbet-bellied porter to 
his apartment in the lodge. 

Confirmed in his suspicions, and 
strengthened in his resolution, Justus 
suflered their footsteps to away in 
the distance, and then proceeded Loldly 
along the gloomy cloister towards the 
church. The heavy door was scarcely 
closed, and readily admitted him into 
the spacious empty sanctuary. 

Justus, though neither timid nor 
superstitious, could not entiicly divest 
himself of a certain feeling of awe and 
indistinct apprehension as he entered 
the lofty church, and he drew liis 
inspirations (quicker as he strode over 
the time worn tombstones, upon which 
the moon's feeble beams, penetrating 
with difficulty through the painted 
windows, cast a motley and wavciing 
light. He had already fixed upon the 
noble monument of the I^andgrave 
George of Thuringia, as his point of 
observation, it stood in the chancel 
near the altar, and so elevated that 
the whole church might be viewed 
from it. The princely dead repre- 
sented in marble, clad in his coat of 
mail, seemed to fix his grey corpse- 
like face upon him, and to ask him, 
•* ‘What seekest thou, young man, in 
the halls of corniptiun, since thou art 
not yet fallen to decay?” His heart 
beat audibly. The stillness of tlie 
place was broken only at intervals by 
the frightful screeching of an owl in 
the tower, apparently engaged in 
s}iar;*'g her prey amongst her brood. 
Frequently he imagined that he saw 
something in the distance; the moon 
beams created fleeting forms that 
seemed to rise out of the graves, and 
then suddenly to vanish away. The 
wind blew small particles of stone from . 
off thereof of the church, that pattered 
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the windows of the ch.ipel ; 
thtin agLtin for a whiK: the 
i)f the gravt* succccdod, Vi J raorr uw ful 
than all tho iioi.«e.?. Justin felt h.is 
cour.ige flag, and was on flic point of 
quilting his post, when tlie tolling of 
the midnight hour in hollow, lie»vy 
strokes, renewed his firmness, and ho 
resolved to pci-severe m his uridor- 
taking. 

And scarcely had the vibrAtion of 
the twelfth stroke ceased, when a 
strange noise not far from liim fivettod 
his attention. In the enfrance of the 
carved work, leading from the side of 
the altar to the holy of holies, a poi* 
tion of the flooring was slowly raised— 
a gleam of light issued from the open- 
ing, and the form of a priest ascended 
into the cliurdi. A frosty shudder 
seized the young spectator, and the hair 
etood erect upon his brow, while drops 
of cold perspiration ran down Lis 
cheek’*. The flgurc was of the mid- 
dling stature, and the features seemed 
to be those of a man who had exceeded 
the usual limit of mortal lieing. lie 
was enveloped in the snow-white ha- 
biliment of a Cistersian friar, decorated 
with a black sca])u]a and a wreath of 
rosi's; his spa<‘ions bare head w’as be- 
girt with silvery hjcks, and a beard of 
f he same shiny hue descended in wave- 
like curls below 'bis waist. Tbe.eycs 
were deeply sunk, almost extingtiish- 
ed ; the features so stony and death- 
like, the steps of the naked feet so 
noiseless, that the youth would cer- 
tainly have believed himself to be in 
the presence of an inhabitant of the 
grave, had not a little silver lamp, 
which the monk carried in his left 
hand, betrayed to him his motions as 
he warily closed tlie trap door, and 
then cast a cautious and scrutinizing 
glance around the place. The figure 
then glided soffly down from the mtar, 
and disapp^red at the door opening 
into the cJoislc.!*. 

Justus stood unresolved. Should 
he pursue and iiirstantly unmask the 
ghost, or should ho wait and continue 
to ob^rve his movements until he had 
some better knowledge of his inten- 
tions? Before he could deteimiuc, the 
re-entrance of the monk again occu- 
pied his attention. 

The figure of the white friar returned 
yet more slowly into the church, fol- 
lowed, at a little distance, by Oetwin 
Von Altcnburg. The monk's face 
seemed more frozen and ghastly than 
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before — fbc eyes had lost all llit h drt , 
and twinkhd like dying sparks out of 
their deep sockets; bis walk a 
measured totter, and when he haltcil 
every ten paces, stopped a llw seconds 
in the windings of tire aisle, and lh< n 
slowly turned his bead with his snow- 
white beard, and tokened with lib 
wax-like long hand. Justus felt nearly 
4hc same honor thrilling lliroiigli his 
v«;ins, that Ottwin betiayod in his 
pale chv.'t ‘ and quivering lips. Oct- 
win followed the figure to the railwork 
which separates the choir from the 
body of the chuicb. Here he i-cniaiiicd 
trembling, and scarcely able to siipjioit 
himself against the railing. The monk, 
meanwliilc, approached the altar, slftp- 
ped there as if to pray, his hands clasp- 
ing his little lamp high in the air, f lu-ii 
till lied round, stri lehed out h's 
Uiwnids Oelwin as if to give him 
his benediction, took the wn-etth fiom 
his girdle, raised it towards In-avcii, 
made a cross in the air with liis fore- 
finger, and then vanished iiiila:it:i- 
neoiidy. 

AH this occurred so rapidly, the 
vanishing in particular was so well 
performer!, that Justus hiiiiaelf frit sur- 
prized; his keen eye, however, bid. 
perceived in the moonlight the open- 
ing in front of the altar, throiigli 
which the monk had passed ; he also 
clearly perceived the sf|uare marble 
slab again raise itself in the opening, 
and bring up something gliltcring 
from the depths below', Oetwin nov' 
timidly approached Ihe altar, and with 
visible dread slowly bent himself fo 
take up the tn^asurc that the midnight 
earth had borne. Justus perceived it 
to be a golden goblet, out of wh24'li a 
roll of parchment projected, Tbo 
young noble hastily secreted his jiri/A’. 
and hurried out of the church as if he 
had been pursued by a Jt-gion of 
ghosts. 

AH DOW remained perfectly stiH ; 
the moon went behind a thick storiu- 
portendiog cloud, <aiid Justus, r.fti'r 
musing awhile upon the strange s(‘Ciio 
he had just w'itne^sed, and reflecting 
upon the line of conduct he should 
pursue, stole along the dusky cloisters 
to his cell, where lie found bis friend 
already wrapt in dissembled steep. 

It is an important period tot a 
youth, accustomed heretofore to the 
guidance and assistance of nthei:.-, 
tvherc he finds himself, fur Hic fit si 
time, standing alone, unaided and ir^ • 
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advised^ before an action of moment. 
Yet more important and critical is it 
when the deed requires not only cou- 
Ta^ and firmness, but reflection and 
judgment. The good or ill manage- 
ment of such firstling works olten 
determines our whole future conduct 
through life. Coiiscirmsness and con- 
fidence are either thereby awakened^ 
or for ever extinguished, in the youth- 
ful breast. The most trivial deed of 
arms crowned with success has led 
many to the path of glory ; the gene- 
rt*i!3 praUe bestowed upon the first 
cflbrt of the voiithful poet, has opened 
to him the laurel grove? of Phnpbus; 
while, on the contrary, vnany a power- 
ful genial spirit has been maimed for 
ever by the failure of its flrit effort, or 
cnidicd by the fury of mercenary cri- 
ticism, whose chilling and deadly in- 
fluence too often withers every gem of 
talent before it has time to shoot. 

Justus felt that the task he liad 
imposed upon himself was not one 
adapted to the petulance of youth, 
and this feeling itself strengthened 
iilm. lie was well acquainted with 
the monks of his times, even to their 
inmost secrets and devices; he knew 
that It was a contest with cunning, 
with fanaticism, and with power, for 
which he had to prepare. floasoii 
commanded circumspection, while Ins 
enthusiastic spirit, and the impulse of 
his heart for the cause of truth, called 
him off alike from fear and modem- 
tion. He was not without liope of 
observing in Oetwin, the following 
morning, some further symptoms of 
confidence, and he resolved, if he 
could bring him to disclose his secret, 
to begin the work of detection in con- 
cert with him ; but, contrary to his 
expectations and wishas, Oetwin 
proved more gloomy and reserved 
than ever, and he was therefore com- 
pelled to look about him for other 
means and other assistance. 

The first tiling to be done was, to. 
get at a knowledge of the contents of 
the roll in the goblet. Ills object was 
to ward oit a secret bjow aimed at the 
cause of truth andj^gion, and he 
therefore considered sebresy and stra- 
tagem as lawful weapons. Accord- 
ingly, when Oetwin was gone, as 
usual, to visit the Ranger on the after- 
noon of that day, he examined his 
bookcase and secr^ire, and without 
gratifying his curiosity for the former, 
wai‘iic.*d of his negligence, had removed 


even the book that first attracted hs 
notice. Continuing his search, he 
found the wardrobe locked ; to open 
it by force seemed a dangerous me- 
thod, and one threatening disgnicc to 
himself. While standing in front of 
the antique carved door, vexed at this 
interruption, and at a loss how to act, 
he had almost unconsciously taken his 
own bunch of keys out of his pocket ; 
with a movement no less mechanical 
he applied one of tl^em to the strange 
lock, and the wanlrobe opened before 
him. Half shocked at .bis temerity 
and his success, but encouragcnl by 
the latter circumstance, as if instigated 
bv some higher power, lie hastily 
bolted the door of his cell, and pro- 
ceeded diligently in his scrutiny. 

In a drawer he found a number of 
controversial writings ol catholic zea- 
lots, with prayer-books and niissab 
bound together; a small crucifix set 
with precious stones, and a bcd*wrcath 
of red coral were concealed in a small 
ebony box lined with blue velvet; 
the arms of the Altcnburgh family 
were emblazoned upon it in golcL 
But a brown writing-desk of nut-tree 
wood, such as were generally used by 
travellers in those days, contained the 
most important objects of bis search. 
At the top lay the |>aiiited figure of 
the ^Virgin, with tlie countenance of 
Celestina. The youth regarded it this 
second time with a stronger feeling of 
jealousy, and which he now more 
clearly comprehended than before ; he 
beheld in the young noble not only 
the enemy of his faith, but the rival of 
his love, and witli a firmer resolution, 
and a steadier hand, be continued his 
inspection. Various small scraps of 
parchment presented themselves; ex- 
ordiums to a return to the bosom of 
the church; execrations of heretics; 
tremendous anathemas comprised in 
short, pithy sentences; all written in 
the monkish hand, and decorated with 
mystic figures, symbols of Uie passion, 
and various unearthly forms; all of 
these it appeared had been from time 
to time thrown to the desperate youth 
by the ghost-playing monk. There 
was also a full confession in Oetwin’s 
hand-writing, pregnant with contrition 
for his apostacy, and teeming with as- 
surances of his total reformation, and 
return to the mother church. The 
goblet, which Justus carried to the 
window in order to examine it, proved 
to be a very costly rdic from the trea- 
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surcs of some monastery. It was ex- 
^isitely wrought with vurious devices. 
On one side was represented the Pope 
in all the splendour of his sacerdotal 
dignity, seated in St. Peter's chair, and 
holding both the keys in his hand. 
Beneath was written,** *1 alone ran loose 
and bind.” ■ The other side repre- 
sented the emblems of the (Catholic 
church ; a inajestie fcinnlc figure, 
crowned, with stars above her head, 
and monarchs crouching in the dust be- 
fore her. The inscription was — “ 1 am 
the visible kingdom of God, and in my 
bosom alone is salvation.” ** Forci- 
bly expressed !” said Justus to himself 
as be opened the parchment roll, to 
read the comments upon the pictures. 
It ran thus: 

** Thou art proved and found wor- 
thy of the new absolution. The hour 
of salvation is at hand, that bringeth 
the lost sheep back to the fold and to 
the shepherd. The raven caunot 
hatch a swan, nor can niortahman of 
himself conceive tlie truth that cometh 
only from above, and that shinctli 
alone out of the mysteries of revela- 
tion upon the darkness of the earth. 
The glories of the kingdom of God 
arc imparted alone to his holy priests ; 
he who seeks to know them without 
having received the holy consecration, 
is blinded and falls into utter condem- 
nation. Yet mortification of the flesh, 
and ardent repentance find mercy be- 
fore the invisible and offended God of 
Sabaotli, at the hand of the mother 
church. Cheerfulness of mind be- 
comes again the sinner’s lot, when he 
obtains 3ie mastery over his deluded 
reason, and entrusts his salvation to 
the church. Thy mind and thy body 
are contaminated ; yet thou hast en- 
tered on the path of conversion, and 
thou shalt be welcome. Art thou 
agreed with thyself, and resolved to 
regain the^ treasure which thy foolish 
ancestors have bVmdly cast from them, 
a treasure whose value is greater than 
the accumulated riches of kingdoms? 
fail not to come to the altar at mid- 
night of the next Lord’s day, and 
swear aloud the oath of conversion. 
God shall hear it, and the dead shall 
witness it. On the morning afler 
thou mayest repair whither thy heart 
leads thee; there the mystery of thy 
midnight hours shall be revealed, and 
she whom thou regardcst with the eye 
of sacred love simll be given thee as 
the reward of thy virtue, and thou 


shalt find in her a person of noble 
birth, a daughter of the kings of men, 
whose blood is as pure as that which 
flows in thine own veins. Till thou 
prove thyself, believe and be secret — 
and when the solemn hour arrives, 
drink out of this sacred relic power 
and grace.” 

Petrified with horror and amaze- 
ment, the youthjiad read what needed 
nu ftirther elucidation, fciometliiiig 
must be < < ne quickly — ^it might, in- 
deed, be alrcac^ too late. lie hesi- 
tated whether nc should at once dis- 
cover the whole to the Hector of the 
college, but the desire to save his 
friend, without exposing liiiii, led liiiii 
to an equally sure, though mure hardy 
determination. The next dilTiculty 
was whom to make his confidant ? Cc- 
Icstina was the first that presented. 
He could not believe her to be an ac- 
complice in the execrable scheme ; in- 
nocence and virtue were too j)lainly 
written on her polished brow, and iu 
her mild azure eye. It was certain, 
however, that she was the person al- 
luded to; bcbides she was related to 
Catholics; her gunnlian a disinisssc<l 
abbot, rc.’»iding in the bishop’s city. 
How should he obtain an interview 
with the maiden ? The porter to all 
appearance one of the party, would 
render his egress cxlreimJy diflicult; 
fcjylvester, the rangci*’s understrapper, 
had spoken aloud Ids contempt of the 
evangelical doctrines; and this fellow 
was, as Justus had experienced, his 
own bitter enemy, and an ever watch- 
ful guardian of Celcstina. 

He looked aroiiifd among his com- 
rades, and soon found what he wanted. 

Among the senior students was a 
worthy youth, named Von Trotha of 
Magdeburg. His mode of life might 
be censured as soincwbat too free, for 
he loved wine and noisy mirth, but 
every tongue bore testimony to bis ho- 
nesty, fidelity and courage, and he had 
long evincea a re-snect and esteem for 
Justus. Besides, nis bodily prowess 
might be relied upon, and so our Pa- 
trodus prudently chose (him for his 
Achilles, and drew him into the se- 
creU Von Trotha, who had been cdu^ 
cated in the light of the Gospel, and 
who was not d^cient in enthusiasm^ 
gladly proffered his assistance, de- 
lighted with- the romantic features of 
the adventure^ and the two friends 
proceeded, like two allied generals, to 
concert measures together. 
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The important day, the Sunday, was 
arrived. Like prudent generals, tlic 
two church-militants considered the 
reconnoitring of the ground where 
the battle was to be fought as a thing 
of the first importance, and accord- 
ingly, the afternoon-k*rvice ended, and 
the h oi:»*s allotted for private study in 
their cells and for recreation in the 
gardens nroniising tlicin security. Her- 
goit and Trotlia remained befiinck in 
the church, concealing themselves un- 
til every body hud withdrawn, then 
with ardent curiosity hastened hand 
in hand towards the altar. The eye 
readily distinguished the white slab in 
the centre of the choir, upon which 
thepsuedo-ghost had descended, but it 
Jay immoveable, and, to all appearance 
firmly mortared. They then pro- 
ceeded to the side-entrance where 
they found the oaken trup-door, but it 
seemed to be scciirerl on the inner 
side, for the united powers of the 
youths were inadequate to move the 
plank, which the hoary monk had 
bhifted with so much case. Searching 
behind the altar, Justus found among 
other old arms, a strong lance pike, 
which placed through the iron ring of 
the trap, and used as a lever, soon as- 
sisted them to the attainincnt of their 
object ; the crumbling stone gave way 
to the iron bolts, and the earth opened 
before them. Instead of a pestilential 
vapour issuing from the opening, as 
might have been expected, a pretty 
strong current of fresh air convinced 
the young explorers that there wasano- 
tlier entrance to the subterraneous 
vault. Desceiidifig without fear a 
flight of twelve steps, they perceived 
,by the light from the trap-door, and a 
small iron grating on the flooring of 
the church, that they were in a large 
square place, which bore evidence of 
having once been the sepulchre of 
some noble family, for tombs and mo- 
numental urns, with armorial bearings 
and inscriptions obliterated by time, 
covered the floor and walls. A small 
semicircular opening, in which there 
was no door, but where the traces of 
Mts and hinges were yet Visible, led 
into a long narrow passage, which, from 
its direction, seemed to extend beyond 
the lioundary walls of the ancient mo- 
nastery. As far as the faint glimmer 
of day-light rendered the darkness vi- 
sible, the walls of this place also were 
iovered with escutcheons and monu- 
ments, and close to the entruiice a 
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huge crucifix projected frolii the wall 
flanked on either side by empty niches 
for the images of saints. Beyond, the 
darkness was so intense as to render 
further progress, or further discovery, 
quite impracticable. 

** A proper robber’s den, built in the 
very sanctuary !*' exclaimed Trotha 
angrily; the devil may venture further 
for me along this murderous tunnel, 
for who knows to what pit-fall it may 
lead, or with wha^ trajis and snares it 
may be set? By day-light I will face 
any man or any thing, but the battle 
here in this dark hole is too unfair, 
and I propose that w'e await a more 
favourable opportunity, when wc 
will provide ourselves with torches, 
and pursue our discoveries till we as- 
certain whether ih.is rat’s hole lead 
to tlie habitatiuns of departed spirits, 
or to the abode of murderers .‘md can- 
nibals disguised in Christian clothing.** 
Your plan iny good friend, would 
betray us, and frustrate all our hopes,” 
returned Justus. No, no, 1 am sa- 
tisfied with what we have already 
seen. Dost thou forget too that tins 
very night the deluded youth is to 
pronounce that horrid vow? My plan 
is ready, and 1 take the chief danger 
upon myself. Wc must catch the 
hoary monk ; how and where circum- 
stances will decide. Y oii, Trotha, se- 
lect among the senior hoys a couple of 
stout hearted youths, and conceal your- 
self with them behind the altar. At 
eleven I will descend into the vault ; 
this deep alcove in the wall will elTec- 
tually screen me. If the ghost come 
in company I will siifier him to ascend 
unmolested into the church, where 
you and your comrades will secure 
nim : if he' come alone 1 will seize 
him myself, as he passes through the 
openine into the square vault, and 
when 1 call, you will conic to my as- 
sistance.** 

“No, I will not suffer that!** ex- 
claimed Trotha with his usual petu- 
lance. “ If you can stand that, I can, 
and it would be dishonourable to leave 
you alone in the vault.’* 

“ God is with me below as well * 
as above,’* returned Justus. “The 
alcove will hold but one; the entrance 
is not closed, as tlie stone is broken 
away from the bolt, and a single old 
friar shall not injure me. Come, sub- 
mit to my scheme ; it is the best, and 
seems entirely free from dang^/* 

Trotha was compelled to give way. 
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and were about to quit the man- 
sions of the dead, when Justus sud- 
denly exclaimed “ See ! there is ano- 
ther secret door.’* It was only closed^ 
having no lock, and admitted them into 
a small chamb^ beneath the altar, spa- 
ringly lighted by two small gratings in 
the ceiling. The first thing that pre- 
sented itself to their attention was a 
complete apparatus for descending fix- 
ed in the centre of the place, between 
four thin pillars of iron. The upper 
part forming the •white slab in the 
choir before alluded to, hung upon 
iron hooks; cords with weights at the 
end were attached to it, and these 
were secured by means of moveable 
cramps. These latter being detached, 
and any heavy body placed upon the 
slab above, to give* it an impetus, it 
descended slowly with its burthen. 
The contrivance itself was evidently of 
very ancient date, but the cords had 
been recently renewed. 

" 'Fhis is truly the laboratory of Sa- 
tan,” cried Trotha, as he descended 
upon the slab by way of experiment, 
and Justus carefully let it up, and re- 
placed the hooks . — ** Look here, at the 
saucepans and coalpans, leaden pipes 
and buUet'Casters; — ^here a burning- 
glass, there an old magic-lantern. 
How many a poor boy may have been 
frightened out of his wits by these 
monkish devices.”-^** Ah,” sighed Jus- 
tus, how many a young soul may have 
been seduced from the right path by 
these abominable delusions during the 
eight years since Prince Moritz con- 
verted the old monastery into a col- 
lege.” " Aye, indeed, the monks have 
idayed the devil among the students 
ever since, I’ll warrantw-~But mind, 
if the ghost escapes me, which will be 
the worst that can happen, you must 
cut off his retreat below, and then 
we’ll pay liiin ofi* handsomely.” ** A* 
God will^” answered Justus. "At 
midnight then we meet again.” So 
after replacing every thing as they found 
it, they left the church, and mingled 
unobserved among their light-hearted 
companions in the gardens. 

Night threw her dusky veil over one 
half of the surface of the globe, and the 
busy hum of life gradually died away 
upon the evening breeze. Industiy fa- 
tigued, sought the couch of repose, and 
sweet sleep rewarded her labours. Life 
iifkl in calmrepcae and sweet tranquil- 
lity, and the dominion of darkness com- 
menced, in which only birds of night 


Mi 

and bcfldts of prev pursue their hate- 
ful avocations, and tne murderer wakes 
to do the deed of mischief. 

Von Altcnbiirg had not shown him- 
self since the evening bell, and Jus- 
tus, who would fain have watched 
him that day, could not help feeling 
some qualms of jealousy at the thought 
that he was at the ranger’s, gathering 
courage to fulfil his task from the 
bright eyes of Celestina. 

The ceVs were no sooner visited 
than Octwin disappeared again, and 
Trotha, who brought his two comrades 
with him, brought also the intelligence 
that the young noble was at the por- 
ter’s lodge, drinking and making 
merry. The four confederates now 
proceeded lightly clothed, and provi- 
ded with arms, to the church, where 
laj’ing their hands on the altar, they 
s.vore with the enthusiasm of youth, 
the oath of fidelity to each other. 

As soon ns the chimes had told ele- 
ven, Justus descended into the vault, 
and placed himself in the niche be- 
tween the crucifix of stone and the 
circular opening that connected it 
with the subterranean passage. The 
other three having recommended cir- 
cumspection to tneir comrade, and 
taken an affectionate leave of him, let 
down the trap-dooifand posted tliem- 
selvcs behind the altar. 

Slowly came the hour of midnight, 
so anxiously awaited by many, and 
with such various feelings. 

Justus, in the bowels of the eartli, 
alone in the realms of corruption, had 
undoubtedly the most painful post, 
and yet he felt uniLsualJy happy and 
contented with himself. 11c was im- 
patient for the critical moment, for the 
success of his scheme appeared to him 
as certain as the immortality of hia 
soul. The doubt, however, respecting 
Celestina, whether she were or were 
notan accomplice in this scheme of de- 
lusion, painfully occupied his thoughts, 
and formed the shade in the glowing 
picture of triumph that his fantasy 
painted for the morrow. 

It was not yet midnight when a dis- 
tant glimmer of light caught his eye. 
He listened. A solitary feeble foot- 
fall echoed in the vaulted passage, and 
presently the old Cisteraian, with his 
sttowy beard and little silver lamp, 
was seen slowly advancing. 

The feeling of vicious triumph that 
lit up the old man’s sunken eye with a 
frightful glar^ brought the glow of an- 
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ger into the cliceks of the youqg hero; 
his iiidignntjon was roused anew; he 
resolved to perform the task alone and 
to gain ail the glory of the cuterprixe. 
Accordingly he drew the short sword 
out of his stick, and scarcely had the 
monk passed the crucifix when he 
sprang down upon him crying “Hold! 
traitor ! ” A dreadful shudder shook 
the feeble frame of the hoary Cister- 
sinn; the lamp trembled in his left 
hand, and he could with difficulty sii[j- 
port himself against the wall with his 
right. But as he now, turning back, 
beheld the tall figure of the youth, 
with the naked steel glittering in his 
grasp, and heard, at the same instant, 
his comrades above raising the trap to 
come to his assistance, he rushed for- 
ward a tew stieps to the narrow entrance 
of the vault, and thrusting his hand into 
a hollow in the wall, an iron portcul- 
lis instantly descended, barring the 
entrance, and separating Justus and the 
monk from Trotha and his compa- 
nions, who now rushed forwards. 

What wilt thou, wretch?’* demanded 
the monk turning to the astonished 
and petrified youth. **And what scekest 
thou amid the tombs of those who 
were?” Ilis voice was scarcely audi- 
ble, and the words trembled on his 
(iniveriiig lips — ^ Hold him fast,’* 
Cliundered Trotha on the other side 
the portcullis, shaking the bars with 
the arm of Hercules. ** lie cannot 
escape this way.” The iron bars re- 
sounded with the efforts of the youths, 
and the monk became fearfully agita- 
ted; he thrust his haiul into his bosom, 
drew out a small huntsman’s horn, and 
blew a faint blast that whirled along 
the passage, reverberated by a thousand 
echoes; then instantly throwing it 
from him a stiletto filled its place, and 
he rushed upon Justus, exclaiming, 

** Give way, rash boy, or pay the price 
of your fool-hardiness.” 

Justus felt that this was no time 
for trifling, and finding the monk pre- 
pared to force his wiiy, he made a thrust 
at him with his iiirk; hut what was his 
astonishment when the blade striking 
against a concealed coat of mail, shi- 
vered like glass into a thousand pieces ! 
The dagger glittered in the monk’s 
uplifteil hand. Justus, however, 
avoided the blow, and closing witli him 
rieiaed him by the arm and the throat* 
The lamp fell and was extinguished. 
They also both fell to the ffound, the 
ypnth retaining his hold of d|e groan- 


ing monk, who with a force greatly 
beyond his years, grasped him in 
his turn, and held him fast. The 
«lcepcst darkness reigned around ; in 
vain did Trotha and his companions 
exhaust their imprecations and their 
powers against the iron gate; footsteps 
were heard advancing, and presently 
the glare of a torch revealed the 
figures of several ineii, disguised in 
monkish habiliments. Justus felt him- 
self roughly seized, bound, gagged 
with a nandkercHef, and dragged 
away without the possibility of resist- 
ance. All this was the work of a few 
seconds. 

Fainter and fainter grew the hal- 
loos of the party within the portcullis, 
as the unknown dragged forward their 
prisoner, und'^r the most provoking 
taunts and insulU. At length they 
ascended some steps ard entered a 
spacious opening in the midst of 
a thick wilderness, that led the troop 
together with their prisoner, thus taken 
in his own snare, to a ruinouS’Chapel. 

“ Back now Antonio and two 
others,” commanded the old monk; 
** block up the w'ay with the fragments 
of the portal; then we shall be safe, 
and this rash young heretic shall re- 
main with us as the ain offering of his 
own folly and prcbuinptioii.” 

A fresh personage from the chapel 
now joined the group, and Justus in- 
stantly recognized the stiff figure and 
harsh features of the ex-abbot An- 
dreas. “ What now, brother Urban 
demanded he, with tokens of astonish- 
ment; and having heard the account 
of the hoary monk, [>ronoiinced a tre- 
mendous anathema upon the whole 
brood of heretics and traitors; then 
gave orders for tlic instant removal to 
Naumburg, as the return to the Ran- 
ger’s house seemed now too insecure. 
The men threw off their cowls, and 
shewed themselves as sturdy well- 
armed Jagers. The abbot and the 
pseudo-ghost alone retained their ca- 
nonicals. fiiylvester was dispatched to 
procure a carriage for his masters, and 
the rest moved on at a rapid pace, 
compelling Justus to follow them 
through brake and briar with hishands 
tied behind him. 

Hie motley party had proceeded a 
'considerable distance, and was passing 
along the hi^h road, skirted with cotr 
tages and mintly illumined by the 
descending full moon, when Sylvester 
came runiung bock at ftdl speed. 
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« Have yw got iw a carriage?^ ^ 
maiidea ABoimtf. " Hoed not yonr 
jaded limbs, niv reverend master, when . 
the whole body is in peril. We dare 
not advance, for tlie whole country 
round is beset' wt^ soldiers. To the 
right of the; An two regiments of light 
infantry ard^^eneamped; the otlier 
side is full ^ cavalrj'. The prince is 
collecting his l>est men together, and 
they say he is to be here tiiinself to- 
morrow from Leipsdg. Piequets are 
posted along the nvLdss and norse-pa- 
troles arc parading in all directions.'* 
"These are truly ill tidings,’* re- 
turned the abbot, pondering. ^ We 
shall certainly not get through, Ibg the 
mad rabble no longer reverence the 
holy office and the crook, since the 
very monks themselves have ‘turned 
rebels.**: " On the contrary these sa- 
cred habilimen ts would but bring down 
their contempt and ridicule upon your 
holy head,” said Urban. "My well 
meant advice is this,” exclaimed Syl- 
veBter4P(^ith the tone of ilecermlned 
ferocity. " Let me settle this young 
heretic’s business with my wood-koife ; 
we can throw his cursed carcass into 
the thicket to feast the wolves and* the 
foxes, and then let each man provide 
for his own safety os he can.” A 
momentary pause of consideration 
ensued, interrupted only by the.snan- 
ping of the villam’s hunting knife as nc 
^ened it to examine its edge, and try 
it along his linger. Justus clasped his 
• fettered hands behind his back, uttered 
a short prayer, and recommended his 
soul to the divine mercy. " No,” ex- 
claimed Andreas, breuking the awful 
silence ; " the aliUir might make yet 
more noise and bring the cliurch itself 
into peril. The whole college is al- 
ready in alarm, and the strictest search 
will be made. We may be sure that 
the prince will not leave his favourite 
■institution in the lurch, and our ad- 
herents- there will have a hearty 
struggle for the good cause.” 

" Altenburg is liard by,” said Urban, 

" the capellan is my tTiiimus, and as 
our reverence knows has always kept 
is creed. There is nothing to be 
fwed from the baron, while the 
ruins of the old castle will aftbsd us a 
priepn and a hiding place. Thefroad 
yonder leads close to the old Ufwer; 
1; think we should do well ta seek 
safety there till nfght-ihll; the ne^tof 
evangelical old baron will be the 
last j^ce suspeei^ of harbduring the 
jB. ifcT, 182o- 


sonsofthdchurcli. . *'£xcollentidea!” 
cried the Abbot Urbances,, “you may 
become a cardinaK It shall be so. 
Sylvester and Damian shall be our 
guards. H^u others retire quicklv 
and warily to your homes.. Thou Hil- 
debrand hasten with the speed of Mer- 
cury to the Jgger-liouse, mid carry ti- 
dings of us to our friends. Appoint 
the ranger to meet us to morrow at 
Altenburg. Remember ' your oaths. 
Be^faitbml in martyrdom and death! 
Who cliesTur the church shall receive 
tlie crown of .“ightcousncbs, and obtain 
a place of honour among the saints; 
and whoever holds with us here shall 
partake of die treasures of the church ; 
but excommunication and damnation 
shall be the traitor's portion here and 
forever! Now Father Urban, go be- 
‘fore, and announce us to the Ca- 
pellan.” 

“ From the old watch-tower there 
is a secret passage to his chamber; I 
. know it well — depend entirely upon 
me.” So saying the old monk started 
forward at a round pace, for the idga 
of self-preservation had imparted iresh 
vigour to bis emaciated stiffened limbs. 
The rest separated in obedience to 
their master’s orders, and Justus, al- , 
though snatched for an instant from 
the jaws of death, saw at the same 
moment all liope of liberation by the . 
soldiers vanish away. ^ 

The difficult track now led through 
short thick underwood. The moon 
sank beliind the hills and cool morn- 
ing breezes began to play along the 
meadows. In the east the first ravs of 
morning light began to shoot. With 
painful emotions Justus beheld the 
yoijmg rose of day unfold her leaves; 
a sight which he had so often con- 
templated witli feeling of mild ioy and 
devout adoration. Was it the last 
time that these rosy fingers were to 
beckon to him ? Single tears stole out 
of his eyes, and fell upon the handker- 
chief tliat held his mouth firmly dosed, 
stifling adike every accent of com- 
plaint, and every murmur of suppli- 
cation. a 

'Having passed through the wood, 
which spreads itself like a green man- 
tle round the little vUla^ of Alme* 
rich, to^ within a short! distance of the 
castle, they halted to await Urban’s 
return. 

The castle of Altenburg was a mo- 
dem erection, the principal front of 
vriiidi extended towards tne opp^te 

' ‘ 2s'-'. 
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horizon. The ruins and walls of the" 
ancieiit buildings had been converted 
into a defence for the back fronlR pf 
the new one. A lofty gigantic tower 
yet remained entire, erecting its moss- 
covered battlements far above the sur- 
rounding oaks. A'small, narrow door 
was its only entrance, and Justus con- 
templated the enormous pile raising it- 
self but indistinctly in the twilight as the 
last sorrowful bed of his eternal sleep. 
Horses” hoofs were heard in the dis- 
tance. Two^ horsemen adt^nced, and 
a deep bass voice, which seemed ^mi- 
liar to Justus’s ear, demanded ^ Who 
goes there?” The huntsman stepped 
forward. “Inmates of the castle,’* 
replied Svlvester fearlessly; “we are ' 
bnnglng nome a criminal, and were 
about to enter at the postern, iu order 
not to disturb the baron’s repose at 
this early hour.” The patroles greet- 
ing them civilly, rode on, and Justus 
thrust himself against the walls in 
despair. 


.Urban returned with, a cheerful 
cpiifitenaoce, and accompanied by the 
capellan himseU^ a pursy parson, pro- 
digal of obsequion^ bows. . But few 
words were pxc&aA^d; they entered 
the gate of ^e tpwer, and the Capei- 
lan bolted it after them. They tl^ 
ascended to the sumnlk .pf the tower 
by a long spiral stair; tiie chaplain’s 
lamp stood burning .at' the top. He 
drew forth a large key and turned the 
grating lock of a side door;' Justus’s 
hands ^were thei)^ unbound for the 
chaplain assured them with a malici- 
ous grin, “No mortal will find him 
here; but ourselves and the execu- 
tioner.** Justus was thrust into the 
spacious dungeon ; the footsteps of bis 
jailers died awa^ and he was left alone 
in the torture of suspense, deserted by 
all the world, and with no consolation, 
no hope, but in his immoveable fiiitb 
in Providence. 

{To &e co7ttinued.J 


AHVICE TO THE LADIES. 

Detrst disguise, temeniber ”tis your part. 

By gentle fondness, to retain the heart. 

Let duty, prudence, virtue take the lead. 

To fix your choice, but from it ne’er recipe. 

Ablior coquetry ; spurn the shallow fool. 

Who measures out dull compliments by rule*. 

And without mtaning, like a chattering jay, 
llcpeats tlie same dull strain throughout the day. 

Are men of sense attiacted by your face. 

Your w'ell-turn’d figure, or their compound grace ■* 
He mild and equal — moderately gay; 

Your judgment rather than your wit display. 

By aiming at good breeding strive to please ; 

T is nothing more than reflated ease. 

Does one dear youth, among the sylvan train, 

I'lie best affections of your heart obtain } 

And is he reckon’d worthy of your choice? 

Is your opinion with the general voice ? 

Confess it then-*nor frofo- him seek to hide, 
what’s known to every body else beside. 

Attach him to you; in a generous mind 
A lively gratitude expect to find. 

Receive his love; and, by a kind return. 

The blaze, affection, will the brighter burn : 
Disdain duplicity — from pride be free: 

Wliat every woman should you t licit will l>e. 
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LINES ON THE DFJ^H OF SIR THOMAS PtCT<W. 

' Britann I A triumphs ! queen of favour'd isles f 
Mother of coaqueria" sons, her boast, pride, 
wat*t dire havoc checks exulting smiles, 

;A|fis ! for ever sever'd from her side ; 

many sunk beneath the battle's tide? 

. Her glory ntsing in that hard fought field. 

With blood of bravest hearts its. soil was dyed ; 

NeVr shall her chiefs the palm qf prowess yjsid* 

To aught by poet sung, or history reveal'd. 

Oh ! were it mine, the l^ic song to raiM^ 

Like Albion's anciodt baid« with musq^ffllref 
.To pay the mighty dead tl^r moed of {^ise, 

And future ages with their deeds inspire. 

Soon should this powerless hand essay the lyre 
With themes it dare not tempt ; soon should it teiU 
To sooth regretting friendship's fond desire. 

While mingl'd pride and grief the chords would swell. 

How high-soul'd Picton fought, how Catiibria's hero fell. 

Fallen is the hero, but his name shall live. 

While dauntless valour can a lustre shed 
f )’er manly worth, flio’ no proud title give 
Their courtly aid that inanry worth to spread ; 

Never will be forgot, the war strewn bed 
Of carnage, where the dying Picton lay. 

That with the first in danger's point he leti 
The British armies to glory — and the way 
To victory cheer'd them on, thro* many an arduous day. 

High’ gifted was Iris mind Jn war or peace. 

And honour kindled still iht ardent beam. 

In care or peril bade its light increase. 

And o’er each gathering shadow tow’r supreme. 

Rest spirit of the brave ! life’a feverish dream 
Is past, and thou hast gain'd some purer sphere 
Of brighter glory, — ^farewell honour’s theme, 

A long farewell to friends, to Britain dear. 

A nation guards thy fame, e'en foes that fame revere. 

Bright as the sun beams in the glowing west. 

When summer's sultry storm has roll’d away., 

Immdital glory on thy urn shall rest. 

O gallant spirit ! to thy closing day 
JVfav genius Consecrate the embalming lay. 

That bids the cherished memory of the brave 
Survive w'ben sculptured monuments decay. 

Where many a sigh wafts o'er the hero's grave, 

As pensive thought recalls ti.me's ever lapsing wave. 

From me. denied with energetic power. 

To wreathe thy laurels (in Apollo's fane, 

A wandering stranger, or the Muses' bower.) 

Suffice this feeble tribute : tho' thy name 
May of some " Thebe's harp” the homage claim, 

A heart more firmly with thy worth impress'd . 

.Lives not to mourn thy fall, to greet thy fame, ^ 

To breathe a prayer for thy eternal rest. 

Where mortal vision fails — in region^ of the blest. 


TALKS OF STUDY; 

COLLECTIONS OF A STAY AT IIOM^- 

BY ALFRED DOMICILE.— No. III. 


** t knew liiin w*ell, Horatio.’'^ Hamlkt. 

c 

** If I stand here I saw him.” — Ibid. 


SoMB twelve ydirs ago 1 formed part 
of a miist^ of aportsmen who were as- 
sembled at the hospitable mansion of 
one of the heartiest and kindest of 
men. It was in Wiltshire, and my 
host and friend was a perfect model 
of what a country gentleman ought to 
be. Unfortunately for ouf field sports 
the frost set in upon us, during our 
stay, with such severity, that we could 
neither use horse nor dog for the pur- 
poses of the chacG. We therefore em- 
ployed our mornings in viewing tlie 
/ions of the neighbourhood, and our 
evenings were cheated ofcaiitif by the 
recital of sporting anecdotes or legends 
of the field. I shall now give one of 
.these, as it was related by the son of 
our host, premising that 1, Alfred 
Domicile, will personally vouch for 
the identity of the scones and charac- 
ters injtrodfuccd. I shall, with your 
leave good readers, call it 

THE YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S 
TALE. 

Distant not more tlian a two-hours' 
ride from hence, commences oue of 
those enormous tracts of laud termed 
a chffcf, from the right of deer feed 
and hunting attached to it, which in 
the feudal sera were frequently grunted 
, to those barons and gcjitlcmeu. of re- 
pute who had iiiurle themselves useful, 
or of consequt r*ce, in the eyes of 
. power. The one of which 1 speak has 
' recently iM'cn cuHa of its aiiy thing 
but "fair proportions,” and the hus- 
bandmaW who bad before the inis^r- 
. tune to till laiida iu the purlieus of this 
properly, can uOw sow hfs seed, in 
the sweat of his brow,' with a hope of 
r^ing aliounty from his labours, and 
smkout dreading the inroads of the 
or the sortie of the keepers after 


It was about four years ago that 1 
was benighted in one of me many 
intricate and dangerous portions of 
this particular chace. I had hoped to 
have mastered its utmost pr<*cinct3 be- 
fore the day yielded to its dark adver- 
sary, and the speed with which I had 
ridden the first twelve miles^.of my 
journey in order to accomplish that 
object, only accelerated its failure'. 
My horse fell lame ere 1 had treaded 
a fourth part of its intricacies. 1 
dreamed not of this when I consented 
to the opening of anotlier bottle at the 
hospitable mansion where I had pre- 
viously dined, or it might have been 
otherwise. But it is not till tried by 
peril that we woo prudence, and we 
rarely learn 'wisdom but in the school 
, of adversity. It is irksome for a sports- 
man to pause, but how many of us 
would Ije sooner with the (}uarry were 
we more frequently to do so. 

Well, sirsv I floundered on, over 
rut, furze, tmd bury, and with difii- 
culty kept my saddle, from the conti- 
nual plungings and rearings of iny 
horse, which, of acuter vision than my- 
self, was frequently scared from his 
route by the sweep of a startled deer. 

I was obliged to dismount, for my 
scat became as precarious as a young 
sailor's in the slirouds, when the sea is 
angry, and thedight skifi; unconscious 
' of its crew's danger, dances upon the 
heaving waves, and is gay and buoyant 
in the very jaws of destruction. . 1 be- 
g:iii to aiiatiu^matizc your sporting 
dinners, and to wonder that people 
-w'ere not contcuted with the fox’s 
hrujth, or the hare’s pur/, unless they ' 
were followed by a 6unt at the feast ■ 
board, and a frail of iKe fed wine. , 
Anon, it commenced to* rain, and' 
there was a moaning in the air as of 
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troubled spirits^ till mine, for f a 
very youth then, felt cold and lieavy. 
At that moment, a deep hollow bark 
of a dog, frightful at another time, 
came like music on my ear, for 1 knew 
man or his dwelling must be nigh. I 
was not derived— guided by the rav* 
ing of the dog, I soon reached an 
arttiquated, ill-kept building, which, 
from its whitewashed front I concluded 
must be the same which was generally 
called ** the white house of tbechaoe.'* 
7'his gave me little pleasure, for 1 now 
recollected a report that went ai)road, 
that old Faulkner, the noted smuggler 
and poacher, here kept his ' courts 
But 1 had no alternative : ** present 
fears arc worse than horrible imagin- 
ings/' and 1 assumed a valour 1 hardly 
could fed, lifted the ponderous iron 
handle of the porch door, which served 
the double purpo.'C of a knocker and a 
latch, and thundered boisterously upon 
the knob, which W'as its anvil. It was 
in very truth the bluster of a bully, 
who fears lost the recoil of his own 
violena*, like an overloaded fowling- 
piwe, should prostrate him the victim 
of his own indiscKotion. 

Jn a very few moments my signal 
was acknowledged, additions lights 
were discernible, and immediately I 
was accosted from within in a strain 
not of the most graceful melody, or 
cheerful recognition. 

“ Your busiuoss, master, your busi- 
ness ; it is a rough night for visits of 
amu^oinont, and trade has closed its 
shop since kunset." 

“1 am lienighted— I would claim 
shelter for awhile, or a guide to the 
plain.” 

** You must pjocecd,” rejoined the 
imperturbable janitor, « ’we cannot 
serve you ; the keepers will be abroad, 
you cannot miss them, and if they do 
not grapple you for a poacher, and lake 
you to bid Moses to-night, and the 
justice to-morrow, it will be because 
your gold is a more potent protector 
than your honesty.” 

I pleaded I'or some time in vain, (ill 
at last 1 ventured to enquire if the 
house Was not Mr. I’/iiilkuor’s, and lo 
icntre-it that my name r-hould bo given 

him. This wu.^ eoinplic'd with, and 
after a pause of, it may U*, Qvc minutes^ 
the messenger ret lirtied. 

Tliank your stars tliat you had a 
’ father, ‘ You may come in, for he will 
have it so. Come, give n-i your horse. 


you’ll have a bill to pay for provendei 
anon.*’ 

1 was met in the passage of this old 
house by Faulkner himself, who nut 
only received me cordially bnt kindly, 
and I was conducted by him to a large 
old-fashioned room, uncarpeted and 
with whitewashed ^alls, and hung 
about with prints of Chevy Chace and 
the Duke of Marlboroiigh’a victories. 
A cheerful wood fire was blazing on 
the red-biicked hearth, a.couijnc of 
wiie-hkired greyhounds were stretched 
in lazy comfort before it, and two 
licttermOst soit of yeomen, in riding 
gear, were seated on either side of its 
ample corners. Pipes and bottles of 
spirits w'erc lying on an antique dog- 
clawed table, and a cold venison pic 
and a noble ham of bacon were on a 
sort of sideboard soiucMbat rrmuvtd, 

1 am thus particular, for aft.iT-cii'ciim- 
stanccs impressed the minutest points 
of that night upon my memory. 

Of Richard Faulkner himself liinrd^ 
]y venture upon the portraiture. Setting, 
as be did, the revenue and the game 
laws at defiance, he yet performed so 
many charities and kindnesses to a 
class of poor people that winked at hi.s 
captions, that 1 cannot bring myself 
to designate him the brigand he was 
.described lo bo. He was of a Iwld 
but furrowed countenance, toil, and 
not extreme agt?, for he wantr-d two or 
three years of sixty, had fallowed it 
with his plouglishaie. Nearly six feet 
in stature, and close j>it witlmll, his 
gait was imposing, ami preat skill with 
the backsword and sabre added formi- 
dable advantages to his uatiirul athle- 
tic powers, lie hanlly ever sougiit a 
quarrel, yet never fled from one— 
I’arely commenced an injury, save in 
his contraband calling, but always 
avenged one; and hence the little 
squires that lived about him rather 
pretended igiiorarioo of his doings 
than openly ojqKvscfl .'hem, and it has ' 
been hinted that tlie gentiy, who kfpt 
hou.se within the sphere of his influ- 
ence, were always fanious for unadul- 
tfciated geiitva. 

Square round my boys, square, 
round, 'bout kliips messniatos,” sung 
out Richard, as he led me to his par-, 
lour. Here is a younkcr w Jiose ' 
father once did a good turn to Dick 
Faulkner, and may my lirancty Ktigfc 
be all bilged if he sha*n*t dry 1^ coat 
at as good a fire-side as any in old 
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£nglanil, and warm his ht^ai t with as 
tliorongh pro6f moonshine as ever the 
dear .lady of our reveJs shined upon. 
Come, doff* your colours and your 
helmet young one— >a scarlet coat and 
a jockey enpmaybe well enow in the 
sunshine, hut on a night like this are 
of as much use asa pjckct handkerchief 
on the r;rcmast, or as a bowl dish 
when the wl^ite horses of the sea prance 
over us.” < 

A few minutes completed my meta- 
morphosis, and entering into the spirit 
of my host, I joined the circle of the 
carousers nothing loth, and wc sat 
** hob a nobbing,” as they called it, 
(ill night was almost at odds with 
morning; atid it was then tliat T re- 
el nested ** an arm chair and a pillow 
to slumber a moment, if so Mr. Faulk- 
ner would permit.” 

“ Thou shall have a bed boy, a bed, 
one fit for a king, and they do say a 
king slept in it once; but zounds you 
don’t drink — come fill, fill, • a bQwl 
and a bottle still bears the bell,' fill to 
my Nancy — * good luck to the Nancy 
uf Christchurch,'” and with that he 
winked to his companions. 

At length, however, my entreaties 
for rest were granted, and 1 was con- 
ducted to my sleeping-room, having 
even Ricliard himself for, my cham- 
licrlaiiL 

** I am fairly glad, Mr. Heartly," 

. says Iw;, “that you did have t’other 
bottle at the squire's yonder, since it 
gives me a chance of doing a good turn 
Mo the child of him who once served 
Richard Faulkner when debt was upon 
and a prison l^eforc him. I am a 
strange man, it may be roguish on an 
occasion, but hang it, sir, my heart's 
right, my heart's riglft. And 1 liave 
seen 'blither days too, Mr. Ileartly, 

' and can remember the lime when the 
scarlet coat and the velvet cap sat ns . 
blithely iqxDn this weather-beaten form 
and frost-covcTed brow, as upon the 
best of you huulors. But there were 
clouds and crosses cam* about me, and 
— ^yet that's away from my ptirpose — 
they who sail upon the bonny green 
. waters must .expect to encounter its 
sharks; ai^Mt’s ill ripping up old 
' grievances,''‘or abusing (lie garment 
that is no longer new,” 

l.sliook the old boy heartily by the 
hand,^- and expressed' a hope that he 
mightyet have quiet and happy days; 

V " to willing success to the crew. 


bby^ after the ship has l)een scuttled 
and the caigo thrown overboard ; but 
1 thank you for all that, thank you 
kindly, beartiljr; for what is it now 
to you, to any one^ that Mr. Faulkner 
of Hill-side once had 'hopscs, and 
lands, and fair fiocts,. 'land brave 
steeds and bonny chiidren*-.-where 
arc they now ? In the hands of 
strangers, in captivity, in the grave! 
You only see Richard Faulkner, the 
smii^ler of the chpee, alone before 
his bming hearth, and laughing over 
his cheer ; but, boy, it is not the fairest 
tree that has the firmest heart, and the 
sunniest morning ere noon may be 
clouded.” 

1 pressed again the proffered hand, 
and we intcrclipnged “ good night" 
with mutual sincerity; but he had not 
gone many steps from the d^or ere he 
returned, and just opening it again 
wide enough to admit of bis addressing 
me, said softly, — 

** Be not^disturbed at what you may 
hear, no harm will come to you, the 
men below ride on a perilous errand — 
good night and be discreet.” 

I was not at a loss to understand 
his meaning: the men were his leaders 
when he had any particular cargo of 
spirits to house, and they were to go 
this night and meet thot>e who were 
bringing it from the coast. About an 
hour after I had retired, 1 heard them ' 
depart ; the only portion of the fare- 
well I could gather was, “ They wi|l 
bring it over Martin's-liead, and will 
wait by the Giant's-barrow — old Tom 
wall tell you if Sanderson and his men 
arc out ; and if they be, rather avoid 
than seek a quarrel, by going a mile or 
two about by Crorri ley's barn. Snarci 
neitlicr bare nor bird, but come riglit 
onward with the cargo — farewell-— 
spc!cd and caution!*'— and the men, 
there were now three of them, set off 
at a round trot. 

I must have slept soundly for some 
hours, as the grey of the morning 
faintly glimmered through the win- 
dows as 1 was aroused by the tramp of 
a horse at fpll speed, and presently by 
a violent knocking at the gateway. 
In few minutes all was confusion «- 
below, and the voice of one of the men ' 
who 'had left a few hours before was 
, loud and hdnied : “ There is no time- . 
for parley. Smith has shot Mtn ; why 
cottld he not let us pass, and we our 
words, it was not game we carried. We 
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:ire all fettci-ed, tha stewaiU knows it 
by this time, and the law will be heiie 
anon.'* 

**But why did you fire?” “The 
keepers came iipibn us and insisted upon 
searching us, and swore that we should 
dismount and uncover our sacks. W e 
refused and ' disputed their right, one 
word led to a.nother, oil Smith, he 
had the grog in his head, pushed by 
the ranger of Ilandley-walk, who 
struck him with his whip. This 
enough, blows fuUowed blows, till at 
last Smith fij^ upon one of them and 
he dropped. It was the work of a 
moment, and the consternation it 
caused in the keepers gave us the op'^ 
portunity of getting frdni them. What 
are we to do ?’* 

J could not hear the answer, but in 
about five minutes Faulkner came to 
me much disturlicd— his greeting was 
brief but conclusive. 

Mr. Heartly, there is a steed at 
the door that nei'ds a rider, and there 
is light enough in the sky for you to 
sit him securely. You cannot miss 
the track to Kingston bushes, and you 
are tlien landed. I grieve to turn you 
out, as it seems, thus early, but just 
now there are safer ntjsts than these of 
my building. No words, but away; 
the few thanks you owe me shut up lii 
your mind, that when 1 am gone I 
may have one voice to grace my nie- 
moiy.** 

** But I hope nothing has occurred 
that will atlect you ?’* ** A trifle, sir, 
a trifle; the cable must be again cut. 


the w^tluT-lieaten hulk ^ must drift; 
where next he will find airings no 
one can say, perhaps no wherg,, per- 
^ps in the grave. ll*s ill tnnting 
men with liquor that have business to 
do, and a wise man should himself 
lead a project of difficulty. But 1 ani 
grown old, and foolish, and lasy it 
seems, or there would have been no 
bl Pshaw, heed me not, Mr. 
Heartly, your friends wilV be. waiting 
ydu, and those do thrive little '-who' 
sow thorns in a father's bosom. 
Should you again cross the old 'white 
housed and find it cohi and desolate, 
it will only depict the fortunes of Its 
ancient tenant He that hath been on 
the seas, my young friend,"' ai^ he 
grasped me tightly by the wrist, and 1 
think there was a tear upon his cheek, 
“ hath presages of dark hours, and 
mine are upon me. I may struggle on 
for a little time, but there will be no 
sailing with the wind — there have > 
U^n violence and bloodshed!" 

The old man hurried me to the 
door, assisted me to mount, again 
wrung my hand, and shouting out, 
“ Take the last farewell of Richard 
Faulkner," departed from my view for 
ever. 

The next day 1 was summoned to 
give evidence of what I knew before a 
neighbouring magistrate. Smith and 
Mason were committed, hut I'aulknei’ 
had departed. The white house of 
the chace still stauds, M Faulhu r 
ts no more, 

1825, March. 
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Oh for a lute like his of yoie. 

Whom the charm'd dolphins gaily Iwiio. 
And gratefully, for the'swec't song, 

‘I'iiat calm'd the seas, that sped along. 
Making the green-hair'd Ncptuia* save 
Him who had els6 found but a grave. 

(n that same bright and buoyant wave! 
So might some natives of the dct^p, 
Spirit perchance, as kindly'sweep. 

With my tom heart, now fainting fa^t. 

In the dark tide which fate hath cast 
Between ifiy eyes and those that are 
Ev’n to myselV more precious far, — , 
Sweep with it oVr'the scouring main. 

To the far land her footsteps bless. 
And shew her all that warm hearts pain. 
Its fondness and its hopelessness. 
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That extremes meet, is an observa- 
tion applicable to philosophy, as well 
as to the carnmoii opinions and oc- 
currences of life. Lethargy and enthu- 
siasm, Miperstition and scepticism, 
bigotry and licentioimieas, may equally 
for a time afflict society : but each has 
its redaction, and eveiitualiy they will 
all be found to terminate nearly in the 
same point. Sai^uiuary laws ensure 
their own violation; tyranny implies 
resistance and rebellion ; pro.scription 
and persecutipn engender an excess of 
pity for the persecuted, and iliiui man- 
kind are taught the great les.'-.on, that 
rectitude and mndeiation are tlic only 
sources of stability and pe.^ce. 

Tlje present yye, in this country at 
ieast, is by far too eiilighfen^ and 
advanced, to be seriously injured by 
enthudasm of any sort ; but it is clear 
that we are equally remoVed from that 
period when either public measures, or 
social life, arc safe from the baneful 
ettccts of bigotry. The demon of 
persecution still hovers over us; en- 
fightened opinions meet with at least 
as much of obloquy as of approbation, 
and are often suppressed by the injus- 
tice and cruelly of arbitrary power— 
by a law above reasoq and a Vigour 
above the law. I’iiere is a stage of 
society in which reason and philuso- 
■ phy will be the test of all tilings — ^tlie 
nearest approach that mankind has 
ever made to such a state of perfection 
may be witnessed, perhaps, in Geneva, 
or on the western shores of the Atlau- 
tic. ** Calvin had a good understand- 
ing, but an c.\ecrable heart ; the 
burning of ^ervetus is horrible in the 
eyes of all good men,'* says, an es- 
teemed writer of Geneva : what other 
state in Europe would sutler so just, 
but strong a condemnation of its tute- 
lary minV its hero and demi-god. 

SSch an unpolluted impartiality 
and freedom of opinion can be found 
in England only amongst a few bigbly 
educated or richly giited.' individuals. 
The leaven of unrighteous persecution 
. exists amongst the vast tna^ of the 
great and small vulgar; but it is con- 
aolatory to refledt upon the pro|re8B 
' wbl^ within tile last fifty years, we 
bavct-liiade towards cnlargra and libe- 
>'^pc!i|ci|de8. 


'^e erudition of Dr. .Johnson, bis 
critical sagacity, and his opinions 
upon subjects purely lit^ry, and re- 
moved fiom the vortex of his passions, 
will, in all probability, be eatoemerl 
and admired as long as tlie English 
language exists. but it adnibs of 
little doubt, that his deportment in 
social life, and his dogmatism as a 
writer, would be equally intolerable 
to the present age : his bigotry would 
Ite odioiLs, and bis superstition oon- 
tcmptible. 

TJut we will dismi>vs as beyond out 
purpose, both his d-.porli.*ttjnt as an 
individual, and his st\ii; ws a writer. 
jSufflcc it to say, tliat alinu. t lul liifcr- 
cnoe of opinion upon the latter sub- 
ject has arisen troin not considering 
that his style would be intolerable, 
unless sup|>oited by a prui'uudity of 
thought and a vigour of conception. 
When Dr. Johnson's thoughts are 
common place or trivial, and which 
is very often the cast% his btyle be- 
comes absolutely ridiculous. Of his 
imitators, *not one possessed his ster- 
ling merits, and they have tlitTclore, 
without a single exception, become 
disagreeable or disgusting in tlie pre- 
cise ratio of the closeness of tlieir 
imitation. Persons of heavy imagina- . 
lions and of no felicity of thought, 
men, whose minds are not nicely dis- 
criminative, are generally found to be 
the admirers and the imitators of the 
Johnsonian periods; but even these 
generally discard the style as ‘they 
grow older'.. ' I'hey lament that the 
author’s writings were ever put into 
their hands at an age when the mind 
was weak in judgment and prone to 
imi^ioD ; they regret through life 
that they cauld not acquire the au- 
thor's valuable matter, but at the ex- 
pense of his ponderous turgidity. The 
style of Gibbon, on the contrary, cap- 
tivaites the youth of ardent mtud and 
bn^ant pagination; but^even the 
magpidceitco of Gibbon fx^mes less 
captivating as our judgments 'Xre 
strengthened by age and experience : 
it then fades before tlie more chaste 
and accurate styles of Middietoo;' of 
Blackstone, and of Hunted Afony 
may 'say, at least of two of these^ that 
•• maUHm sup&ruhat opus ^'"* but, fn 
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point of composition, they will ever 
be the standards of tas^tc, and will 
bear to £nt?lish literature the same re- 
lation that tlie Ai^sr'.istan wilers bore 
to lh»' apfo of the Prijiio-;, :ind to tluKo 
of Nero and Adri.jii, Th ':'0 
truths cannot be t.io oft' U ineu!c.*cd, 
for the style of Jolni-on has injurfd, 
and, unless jiunrdcd a:*'»!nst, always 
will injure u Hass pi-enji.trly unable to 
protect themselves from the influtnee 
of bad example — wc mean the super- 
tieial and balf-leayied. It is true, no 
public lecturer or writer upon criti- 
cism ever ventur<yl to hold up Dr. 
Johnson's style as an obje* t of imita- 
tion ; but h ive never viMit tired to 
guanl their pepils or studeiits agaiust 
a practice, to viliiclt experience nnisf 
have taught them that so many wore 
addicted. 

But if Dr. Johnson vit^hitcd all the 
decorum life, tljc Viabil.s an«! dc< en- 
c.ics whiclt constitute wtiat an in«ei»i- 
oiTs anilior lias appo-'ifely CTtilf'd the 
\icity morals of inleitv'.m'.;©, ho 1 m^ 
been coils i lei’Ml, ingr.u'tr lo'.f.ei.-s, at, 
the great chaRipiun of morality; the 
most jjoweiful ami iinexcoptionahlc of 
clhieul writers; tlie siurdv <lef«'ii<’or of 
orthodoxy and virtiw^. Oiir opinioiw 
arc freipicntly formed, and alino’^t 
always tinjreil by prejudice, VV\‘talvo 
them up without Mdacic'iit en»pifry, 
and Iransuiit tlurn fiom ago to age; 
succc*ediiig geiiemtioiis receive llieni 
bliudl}’', u.itil chance ami circuin- 
staiico create opposition, probably as 
exlravig-ant as it. is imvi-l and unex- 
pected. 'J’hat there will, ere Jong, bo 
this ro-aetion to the b.ind zeal with 
which tlie writings of J)r. John *011 
have been hitherto iv’ccived, is clear 
from the change of soiitiiiient which 
■Jias alteady commenced ii(>on tlie ten- 
dency of many of liis productions. It 
may therefore be extremely useful to 
guard against this violence of re-action, 
by endcavouiing, before it commen- 
ces, to asceitaiu tne precise bahonce of 
the author's faults and merits. . An 
accurate analysis of the doctor's writ- 
ings, with a philosophic e:!>tiniatc of 
their eifecls upon society, would be au 
invaluable work. 

I'ew writers in tlie English language 
that liuvc obtained any cutrency 
among polite and educated people, 
^iid BO such writer since tiie reign of 
^iieeii Ana, can less b<w an indiscri- 
minate pcrus^d than Dr. Johnson, llis 
iaulls, bptli of nonuaUsion and of 
M April, 1S25. 


ombiou, arc serious and innumerable, 
and their pernicious eiUctsare chieHy 
upon religion and moiality. The ge- 
nerous mind of youth i.s impatient and 
dis^iu^ted at the potty incaiiiuss and 
servility of his seiiliiue sis upon ail sub- 
i«vt 3 rcl.iling to politics atnl govern- 
ments, aurl often ioek.* relief in ideil 
.sy.dcaiM of |>LMiti*t fiv doin; opposition 
ti) bondage gi iai Jiy begets anarchy 
cud liconiioiisncss. The young stu- 
dent natic'lly fi’els contouipt and 
ridiculont lii.i dccba'seoi-iiideiif belief 
in idioits aiiu spirits and soinolhing 
more than contempt or ridicule at his 
equivocal supliiitry up<'n the subject 
of witchi raft ; a scjJiistry which 
create? u rational doubt of his ability 
fo rcsiiit this eonti.niplililo di'lnsjon, 
with ail iis train of rniscdi cfiiiKl folly. 

On religion, Iho iloetor’s; opinions 
are vo strait. un\ i>.l.iiMg, auil .were, 
that they are toially inijuaftii able in 
pciural life, aial totally iuappiicahlc 
to a va‘it i:uml>er (*f (Ji-p« tuitions. 
They QIC. moreover, olh 11 Mippoitid 
by mc.Hy dogmatical assci lions, or by 
the most palpable soplii .try and eon- 
tri’diciiou of our seiiccs. The natural 
repugnance such oi)iuion.H and to 
such a mode of vjppoiting them, tends 
to d»..-.troy all oonfidenre in the judg- 
ment of the author; and suc;h of his 
opinion? as are rtally sound, are eitlier 
discardi d with the ic^t, or are at least 
deprived of much of their ifli. acy. 

But similar ohKCrvations will ap]>]y. 
■with evt 11 great.' r force, t'* Iho moral 
writings of this oxtr.'ordinary nnm. 
If Dr. Johnson iiitciicli. to <^1igiuutizi! or 
castigate viiv, hi , i^tK:'^ucntJy 

so rough, r>rrir:i hiutiil, that we feel 
nunx? of pity lor the ollendiT than of 
hatred for llif* ofeaice. Biiiendation 
is sHdom hii design: nothing less 
than the lieo c t ngtanco ?p|>e'drs to 
satisfy his ulcus ot montl justict-. lie 
does not uttetj)]it to nue the moral 
disease by the skilful ikxterity of 
science — his patient bi comes his vic- 
tim, and he saciitiei's him willi the 
ruilianly blows of lus hludgi on. IJis 
moral disquisitions hi eoijie painful to 
read, and \a ere our ethical studiiui con- 
'fined to the life and writings of ** out 
- eitsil nioiali«4,” we should enter the 
scenes ot the world rather as stij^er- 
cihous contemners of vice, tlian as the 
champions of virtue. 

These assertions, it must be coa- 
fessctl, are very gcnia-al, and they ap- 
peal rather to the expeneoge aiad con* 
2 T 
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sciousncss of our readers, than to any 
proofs we have given of their tiuth. 
Let us theref.re address ourselves to 
and (|ui)te passages to justify 
our as'^ertions. 

If we except the dictionary, which 
daily pursnils bring constantly before 
us. Dr. Jolinsou'i. greatest and most 
useful work is his biograpliy of the 
poets. This work was coinposerl when 
his judginent was matured, and when 
he had coller;tcd from study and from 
experience all his vast stores of know, 
ledge. The species of writing was 
congenial to the author's miiid and 
disposition; it afforded a fine field for 
the exercise of his critical acumen and 
s;igacity, and gave him an opportunity 
of displaying the use he hsd made of 
his faculties in parsing through the 
diversified scenes of life — from Jiis re. 
sort to scenes of low-iived deljanch 
with Savage, to the splendour and re- 
finements of the iiiaiisioiis of the great. 
This work, accorriingly, abounds in 
the most profound and discriminating 
criticism, and is replete with invaliuibio 
observations upon human conduct. 
Yet it IS this very work which most 
tUspluys the author's follies and vices, 
ami which must clearly illu^itrates the 
opinions we have been ^jiving of the 
evil tendency of many ot'tiis writings. 
Who can read the life of Milton with- 
out alternately feeling admiration at 
the doctoi's powers of intellect, and 
indignation or contempt at his mon- 
strous prejudices ? Du not the same 
observations apply to the life of Swift, 
and is there a single piece of biography 
throughout these volumes which Joes 
not display the same extraordinary 
mixtun* of intellect and weakness? 

Thus, in his life of Hughes as a poet, 
(which he tcriiiiiiatcs by telling us 
that 11 ught!s was not a poet) he says 
that the author “ made Phocyas (in 
the Siege ot Damascus) apostatize from 
his religion ; after which the abhur- 
TcncG of Eudocia w'ould have been 
reasonable, his misery would have 
been just, -and the horrors of his re- 
pcntauco excmplury.’* Waving the 
monstrous brutality of these senti- 
ments, let us reflect that this was writ- 
ten by a man who warmly and inces- ' 
saiitly supported the government in a 
system of inflicting persecution upon 
catholics, in order to make them apos- 
tatize from their religion — to do that 
whfch he says ought to make a man's 
urife abhor him, and which ought to 


subject him to the horrors of repent- 
ance. Dr. Johnson himself tells us, 
that he was piously brought up, 
but that during a part of his life be 
was a confirmed deist. It is therefore 
evidpt that he was a double a|Xistate, 
aponatizing once from revelation to 
deism, and then back again to revela- 
tion. Dr. Johnson further informs 
118, that Slillingfieet, bishop of Wor- 
cester* frequently aposfatizira, and at 
last lived and dira in ** philosophic in- 
dificrence,** angiice^ he died a sceptic; 
and yet he never stigmatized the 
deistical bishop— so much for cousis- 
tency. But the change of religion 
may be culpable or Jiighly praise- 
worthy, accoiding to the motives. 
Had not Dr. Johnson's grandfather 
apostatized at the Reformation, Dr. 
Johnson might have been brought up 
a catholic, a sect, of all uIL'ts, lie ab- 
horred; or had not his more r«^mote 
forefathers apostatized, he might have 
been a druidical priest, or more hum- 
ble pfigan. This reasoning is irrefut- 
able, and obvious to the meanest 
capacity; who then can place re- 
liance upon the writings of a man, 
whose works abound in such compli- 
cations of abhorrent sentiments and 
absolute inanity ? Who can put such 
works in the hands of youth, unac- 
companied by comment. 

Addison was dreadfully addicted to 
liquor. An honest biographer ought 
to have mentioned this, and to have 
expressed his sorrow that a man so 
highly gifted, and the cliampion of our 
religion, should have been prone to 
so degrading a vice. But what does 
our great moralist say upon the subject. 
“ It is not unlikely that Addison was 
first seduced to excess by the manu- 
mission which he obtained from the 
servile timidity of his sober hours, 
lie that feels oppression from the pre- 
sence of those to whom he knows him- 
self superior, will desire to let loose 
his powers of conversation; and who 
that ever asked succours from Bacchus 
was able to preserve himself from 
being enslaved by his auxdiary." Tliis 
is indeed strewing th.e paths of vice 
with flowers. A better way of pal- 
liating an odious aod disgusting vice, 
and of luring others to its practice^ 
could scarcely be devised. 

The meanness, and even treachery, 
of Addison’s marriage with Lady War- 
wick, elicits no adequate reprototion 
from this moral biographer; whilst he 
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tells as true, the absurd, the improba- 
ble, and contradicted story, of Addi- 
son's sending for his son-in-law, Lord 
Warwick, to show him how " a 
Christian can die.** This story 1 )o.ctor 
Johnson took from the author of the* 
Night Tlioughts, b'lt perverted and 
altered it to suit his piirf^ose. ’i'hls is 
what, wc suppose, may be culled u 
pious fraud. 

Addison w'as selh^h and malignant, 
and had done a i^crious injury to his 
friend, the mild and unolfc.iding Ca^* 
On his death-be<l, Addison's consci- 
ence slung him, and he scut for Gay, 
to assure him, that “if ui: iii-citviniKn * 
he would recompense him. IIow ive 
palter between vice and virtue even 
upon the threshold of eternity ! Ad- 
dison did not recover, and poor (hiy 
went iinrecompcn»-cd. Such an anec- 
dote is by far more uscrtil to imuikiiid 
than the silly hotion of his touching 
Lord ^V'’arwick, “ how a Christian can 
die." Johnson tells ns that Lord 
Warwick was a young man of “ very 
irrcgidnr life.” 'fhe source of almost 
all irregularity of life is intoxication; 
wc are not told wliat effect Addison's 
habits and example had had upon his 
Ijordsliip ip this respect. 

Of what may be called decent works, 
works which do not outrage decency 
by profane or immodest langut^c, per- 
haps the most pernicious and immoral 
that has recently sullied English lite- 
rature is Dr. Johnson’s Life of Savage. 
In this celebrated ])roductioii, M'hich 
the world has so blindly received, every 
^pccics of vice, including even the 
most cowardly and atrocious inunler, 
accompanied by the most aggrav.aling 
circumstances, is either palliated or 
unbhishingly defended. 

Savage, who bad always lived by 
plundering others, had at length wea- 
ried out the most patient aii<l benevo- 
lent. He was therefore obliged to 
devise some means of supporting him- 
self otherwise than l)y begging charity, 
or by borrowing what he never meant 
to repay. For this purpose he re- 
turned to London from Richmond, 
when he accidentally met with two of 
his former strolling companions in de- 
bauch. Instead of pursuing the de- 
sign which every manly feeling would 
have prompted him 1o pursue, he re- 
pairea with these vagabonds to a pot- 
Iiouse, where they sat drinking until 
they were forced to depart by the 
lateness of the hour. Their inten- 


tion was ** to ramble about the streets 
and divert tbcnisclvi^ with such 
amustniiaits as should offer themselves 
till morning.'* ^Vc believe what Dr. 
Johii$i)n here callc*! “ atmtxevwnts** 
must b.wo consisted in a choice be- 
tween the pickpocket, the drunkard, 
and tl:o Very rcfr.sc of prostitute.*. 
But this trio soon entered u brothel, 
which Dr. Joliiiwii is pleased to call 
“•a colic*' ' Oiisc.” Here they acted 
the p.irts of bullies, and having done 
every thing Uf provoke a quarrel, but 
in \'uin, one of them “ kicked down 
the table. This produced a quarrel. 
Bwords were drnwn, nnd one Mr. 
James Sinclair was killed. Savage 
UScnvhtr wounded a iiisiid-scrvant." 
This is Dr. Johnson's mode of telling 
this at once disgusting and horrible 
transaction. The facts as proved on 
the trial were, th.'it whilst the un- 
happy Mr. Sinclair's arms \v(;rc held 
by a woman, the point of his sword 
being on the ground, Savage, with 
the most cowardly ferocity, stabbed 
him in the bowels, and then cutting 
open the head of a mmiau with his 
sword, he run into the streets, and 
(so cowardly is outrage) tamely sub- 
iiiittc I to be taken. For this he was 
tried, and most justly condemned to 
be hanged. Not one single palliating 
circumstance appeared in his behalf — 
never was a case more aggravated. 
The charity bestowx'd upon him for 
Jus reputable support was squandered 
in liquor; charity was thus pervertc<l 
to drunkenness, wanton lewdiicss fol- 
lowed intoxication, and the iiiunJcr 
of a defenceless man, with the despe- 
rate w'ouiiil of a helpless woman, 
crowned the night’s debauch. The 
most mistaken mercy of the crown 
'jventually rescued the culprit from 
the gallows, 'i'hese arc the unco- 
loured facts of this dreadful transac- 
tion ; and yet Johnson, the stern mo- 
ralist, whose loyalty and orthodoxy 
were so sensitive and outrageous, 
'narrates the whole case, not oidy 
without a single expression of disaji- 
probation at the debauch, or of horror 
at the bloodshed, but palliates the 
whole hy every softened word, and 
by a most artful method of narration. 
He calls it an “ events* and doubts 
“ whether it ought to be mentioned 
as a crime or a calamity." Not a 
word is breathed by the religious 
Johnson, for the unhappy man who 
was so suddenly sent Irdin such a 
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scene of pollution into the presence 
of his God, ** with ail his iinperiicc- 
tions oil his head.** 

The defence oi‘ Savage was full of 
falsehood and chicanery ; and as such 
it v/as very properly stigmatized by 
the lefU'ucd jiulge who tried tlie 
cause ; y'‘t Johnson tells us that the 
audience heard it “ with respectful 
silence,** and lliat “ those who 
thuuglit he ought not to he pitied, 
owned that applause could not t c re- 
fused him J*’ So determined and in- 
ileccnt is the hiugrapher in his apo- 
logy for this horrid deed, and its re- 
volting accnmpaniinents, that, with 
all his usual servility of deftTenec to 
men in power and eflice, he c\cii vi- 
tuperates the judge who tried the 
cause, as “ brutal and insolent’* — and 
eoiicludes the whole narration, hy 
telling us, that when Savage came out 
of Newgate, “ he found the nimihcr 
of his friends not lcssonc<l,” and that 
“ the niemofv of Savage may not be 
much sullied hy his trial. After his 
release,** says Dr. Johnson, “ he met 
‘with the prostitute v/Iui had given 
evidence of the scene in the brothel, 
and she a.^king him charily, he 
changed the only guinea he had, and 
divided it equally beiw'ccu her and 
himself — an action which, in some 
ages, would have made a saint, and 
jierliaps in others a hero.** To which 
lei us add, an action which stamps 
him as an insensible, iiidUcriniiiiuting 
profligate. * 

Even Mr. Savage, with all his ha- 
1>ituul imliflerciuc ami profligaev, 
was ashamed of Dr. Johnson’s apo- 
logies of his conduct : he never eun- 
sidered himself fiee from the gii It 
of blood and in allusion to drunk- 
enness being pleaded in extenuation 
of his guilt, he very seiisihly re|Mied, 
that “ it was no very just reprti- 
seutation of a good man to suppose 
him litihle to clnuikeniiess, and dis- 
posed in his riots to cut throats.** 
Surely Dr. Johnson niustliave blushed 
at Sav 'go’s superior sensibility to the 
enormity of his guilt. 

It is <liflicult to conceive a man 
more utterly worthless, more tho- 
roughly destitute of good, or more 
completely saturated with bad quali- 
ties than this dijcct oi’ Dr. Johnson’s 
attachment and panegyric. Through- 
out his. life, neither iiride nor want 
coiiM ever stimuialc him to any dc- 
tei^inatiou to support himself by his 


own exertions; he always preferred a 
mean and abject dependence on the 
charity of others. At one time, sup- 
ported by the annual bounty of a 
prostitute actress, at another hy the 
charity of a generous but bankrupt 
player, at a third by a nobleman 
whom he pretended to despise ; and 
at another by an unwilling subscrip* 
tion amongst his coiniuon friends — 
this wretched state of servile depend- 
ence never awakened in him any 
feelings of shame; provided he had 
money to procure drink and amuse- 
ments, he was satisiiecl* And yet not 
one feeling of siir[)risc or honest 
indignation docs Dr. Johnson ex- 
press for this uiiparaileled baseness. 
Surely a moruh.!. might have taken 
advantage of this, to uinke reflections 
useful to mankind; insteaii *f which 
Dr. Johnson cither taints the car 
witii aj>j)rohation, or undermines all 
morals, by confounding such unpar- 
doimbic vices with virtues. 

Savage, in his friendships, was iii- 
com.taut, mean, mid treacherous; in 
his enmities he was violent, even to 
ferocity. 'Flic kind-hearted and ge- 
nerous Sir llichard Steel took him 
into his house, contrived schemes for 
his independent support, '"and main- 
tained him in a manner at once libc- 
r<il and delicate ; .nil that time. Savage 
was rendering Sir lliehard’s failings 
and peeuliariiics the (dijects of his 
iniinicry and ridicule. Vet Dr. 
Johnson defeiiils this cuniplication of 
treachery and ingratitude, hy calling 
it “ a wca'inos,” and saying," there 
are few who do not sometimes in the 
wuiitonncss of thoughtless mirth, or 
the heat of transient resentment, 
speak of their benclactors with levity 
and contempt ; the fault therefore of 
?Ir. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude.” Savage was in the 
daily habit of making his kind and 
warm-hearted benefactor the ('bject 
of bis buflbon jests and witty sar- 
casms in the diftcrent coffee-houses 
frecpiented by the wits, and at a time 
when coflee-honsc fame was every 
tiling an author. This, Dr. John- 
son is pleased to call, not ingratitude, 
but — negligence.” 

But worse, if possible, tlian this, was 
Savage’s conduct to I^ord Tyrcoiinel. 
'That nobleman "received him into his 
family, treated him as his ccpial, and 
engaged to allow him two hundred a 
year,” about ccpial to . six hundred 
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pounds of our present money. “ Ilis 
(Savage’s) appearance Mas splendid. 
Ills expenses large and Ids acquaintance 
extensive.” His lordship at one time 
made him a present of a set of books, 
magnihcently bound, and stamped M ith 
the Tyrconncl arms. What was the 
return for all this? His lordship, in 
walking through the streets, discovered 
those splendid books in a pawnbro- 
ker’s shop, pawned to purchase liquor, 
and to defray brotl^pl and cotfee-house 
expenses. It was JVIr. Savage’s con- 
stant practice to enter a tavern with 
hU vulgar conipuniuns, often vaga- 
bonds casually picked up in the streets, 
drink the most costly wines in profu- 
sion, and then repair to Lord I'yrcon- 
iiel’s mansion, assume the coniniund 
of the house, order up the most ex- 
travagant entertainment, and commit 
such riot and debauch, that the poitee 
or watch could alone quell the out- 
rage. W'lien his lordsliij) was obliged 
to disndvs such a miscreant from his 
family. Savage declarctl that “ he luwJ 
done nothing that ought to exclude 
iiini, and that his only fault was that 
he could not be supported with no- 
thing.” All this, and inucii more of 
tlie same nature docs Dr. .Johnson r<> 
late, and he relates it without tiie 
slightest term or insinuation of re- 
proach or ' disapprobation. On tiie 
contrary, his method of telling iJio 
story is artfully contrived to interest 
the reader on the side of the delin- 
fjuent, and he even palli.itcs his gross- 
est vices many observations, and 
nrnongst others by remarking, “ that 
his prosperity was heightened Iiy the 
force of novelty, and made more in- 
toxicating by a sense of the misery iii 
which he had so long langidshed.” 
7'h:it misery should produce jn'udence 
and feeling for others is a highly use- 
ful and rcascmnblc doctrine, but that 
a rcmcmberancc of misery should 
make a man when elevated to prospe- 
rity', either dcbniichcd or ungrateful, 
is a doctrine at once absurd and de- 
testable. 

During bis amity with Lord Tyr- 
connel. Savage had extolled hinrin 
“ The Wanderer,” for <]elicacy, pene- 
tration, liumanity, generosity, candour, 
and politeness ; after his quarrel, he 
vituperated him as a wretch without 
good nature, understanding, or justice. 
This alternate adulation and malig- 
nity, Dr. Johnson puts in the most 
favourable light, he does not pro- 


nounce him guilty, but tells us tliaS 
" he was considered by as rather 
criminal than as unhappy.” When 
Lord Tyrconncl is stimulated to re* 
venge by Savage’s reiterated insults 
and brutality, Johnson does not re- 
prove Ills condescension, hut sneers at 
him for his going to the place of con- 
test accompanied hy others: the doc- 
tor must have forgotten that Savage 
had alreud) ' jcn convicted of the most 
cowardly, treacherous, and brutal as- 
sassination. 

After a life combining almost every 
possible depravity, and crime, and 
without a single moral quality that in- 
genuity could torture into a virtue, 
this man received a pension from a 
joint subscription of his friendg, upon 
his' express stipulation that he. would 
retire from the haunts of hi.s proHi- 
gacy, and repair to Wales, where he 
might devote himself to study. Upon 
this agreement fifteen guineas was paid 
him, and he h ft l4ondon in the stage 
for Swansea. Uut Jbui teeii days after 
his dejKirture, he wrote to his friends 
that he was yit on the road, he had 
spent all his money, and wanted the 
means of proceeding on his journey. 
A further remittance was sent*liini, the 
balance of the subscription, but, in- 
stead of fulfilling his agreement, and 
performing his promise, he repaired 
to Bristol, where after a life similar to 
that he had led in London, he even- 
tually died, us he deserved, in a jail. 
There was a native baseness, a detest- 
able incamiitss in Savage, which he 
evinced throughout life, and which 
.Johnson relates in a manner to supjiress 
rather tiiau to excite the indignation, 
or ;it Ica^t llic contcin])t of his readers. 
With le.ss of talents than Dr. Johnson 
would atlribiile to him, Savage iiti- 
qiicstionably hail abilitie.s suflicicnt to 
procure him an Imuourable and inde- 
pendent support, blit ill no one in- 
btaiice were his talents ever used for 
any such purpose; they were alter- 
nately prostituted to ad'tilatiou or to 
invective, citlicr to obtain support or 
to gnitiiy :iu unreasonable revenge. 
When he had wearied and exhausted 
the patience of Jiis private hcMiefactors, 
his resource was not in literary indus- 
try', but in solicitations upon the 
great. lie became a voluntary lau- 
rcat, and a pensioner upon the private 
purse of the queen: he solicited a 
place fi oni Sir llobcrt Walpole; and 
whilst in conversation he w’as repre- 
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sentin^ Sir Robert as mean in talents, cessive prostitution of language, and 
and vicious in disposition, he pub- dereliction of principle in Dr. John- 
lished a poetical epistle to him full of son, the reader must refer to Savage^s 
extravagant praise. ivritings ; to his most filthy and vi« 

The constrained and extravagant cious poem The Progress of a Di- 
praises of men in power, with which vine,’* his “ London and Bristol De- 
Dryden’s prefaces arc replete, was the lineated,'* and to the greater part of 
vice of the age, and not of the poet; his vicious and indecent poem of the 
but that vice had ceased to be fashion- Bastard.*’ These poems, and they 
able in the time of Savage; his oiitra- are unquestionably the best of his wri- 
geoiis, and incessant flattery of all Who tings, are too replete with vice and 
bad any thing to give, must be ascri- brutality to be resui in our times; it is 
bed solely to himself. His invariable impossible to quote from them, 
invective against every object of his There is hut one action in the life 

praise, as soon as they reproved his of this man, that Dr. Johnson sti^a- 

viccs or decreased their bounty, is tizes with a word so strong as "wicked- 
called by Dr. Johnson " literary hypo- ness.” We allude to the charge made 

crisY,** or palliated by saying that he against him, of influencing an election 

might have found his friends and be- against tlie government, at a time 

nefactors, upon closer acquaintance, .when he was in the rereipt of a pen- 
to be unworthy of paneg^ic. His sion from the queen — in il.e cyesofa 
practice of taking money for putting lory like Dr. Johnson this was indeed 
nis name to what he never wrote, and a crime. 

of writing libels for hire, is expressed Tliere are in society numerous per- 
by Dr. Johnson in very softened Ian- sons who conceive, that genius can 
gunge. Who can read such a prosti- atone for any irregularity, extrava- 

tiition of forbearance, or of praise, gance, or even vice: the invarible 

without reflecting ii}H>n Dr. Johnson’s concomitant of this principle is, the 
merciless, and even ferocious vitiipe- delusion that they themselves are pos- 
ration of the unhappy Chatterton, for sensed of this genius. Those persons, 

his fiction respecting the Rowley ma- and their influence upon the half 
nuscripts. With Savage, reiterated learned, upon the half wise, is immense, 

moral crimes are termed " literary hy- have always been confirmed in their 
pocrisy,*’ — with the ill fated Chatter- principles, and instigated to their 

ton, " literary hypocrisy,” is denoun- practices, by Dr. Johnson’s life of S:i- 

ced as a moral crime. vage. A celebrated person of our own 

But our great moralist tells us, that ' time, W'ho, if genius could palliate 
** the reigning error of his (Savage’s) error, or atone for dissipation, was of 
life was, that he mistook the love for all men on earth possessed of that ge- 
the practice of virtue, and was indeed niiis, has been known to concur in 
910/ so much a good man, as the friend of our sentiment respecting the baneful 
goodness,” — his writings uniformly tendency of this celebrated piece of 
tended to the cxaJtationof the mind, and biography, and to trace many of his 

the propagation of moralityand[)icty.” own irregularities to bis early perusal 
To form a proper idea of this ex- of Johnson’s “Life of Savage.’’ 

The Ediior of the European Magazine ha» interted these reftections on the 
Tvritings of Er, Johnson, not onlp from the importance of Ih” subject, hvt from 
knowing it to be ttie protluvlion of. a man of talenU He feels it necessary, how 
ever, to observe, that he is far frmn assenting to all the positUms and sentiments 
which it contains^ and will accordingly make some comments u]}on it in the next 
number of the European, 

FADING FLOWERS. 

Fading flowers! fading flowers! ye are like the sadden’d heart. 

When its hopes, as bnef as odours, from it momently depart; 

Yet are like the clouds of evening, as they darken one by one. 

After each has had a farewell, ot the dilatory sun. 

But the western clouds have only, when the smile of day bath ceased. 

To n^tum across the skies, and wait its kindling in the east ; 

And the flow’rs, it fragrant ever, will .a sweetucss still retain. 

But the wither’d heart will never shine, will never bloom again. 

G. N. 
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THE VETERAN SERGEANT, 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DE BERANOER. 

Close by his dnriiug daiightcr*6 busy wJiecI, 

The veteran ^ergeant all his woe beguiles ; 

And in his arms, pierced by the foeman's steel. 

Nurses his little graud*childreu with smiles; 

There calmly seated by his cottage health — 

Poor refuge for the last years of the brave f— 

Musing, he said, “ Tis little to have birth ; 

God grant ye both, my sons ! a glorioiF '*.rave ! " 

But harl; ! what hears he ? *Tis the drum th^t sounds ; 

He secs a gay battalion pass atkr ; 

And to his lioary brow the bI)od rebounds; 

The veteran courser feels again tlie spur. 

But, soon, •* Alas,’* he sorrowfully cried, 

“ 'Tis not thii banner 1 have bled to save. 

If ever ynu arm on the patriot side, 

God give yc both, my sons! a glorious grave ! 

" How brilliantly once gliltePd through the fight 
Those garbs of blue, with conquest now outworn f 
When liberty would hurl her bolts of might 

'Midst sceptres broken and 'mid thrones o'erborne. 
Foes, reunited by our victories. 

All join’d in wreathing garlands for our brave; 

Iliippy who fell in sacred timcA like these! 

God grant to^c, my boys! a glorious grave! 

** That noon of valour was too soon o’crcast ; 

The ranks are left for titles and estate ; 

And lips yet sullied by war's blackening blast. 

Turn ready flatterers of the ignoble great. 

Freedom herself deserts, with her false host, 

Fiom throne to throne some vile employ they crave; 
Oiir shame is measur'd by our honours lost, 

God give yc both, luy sons ! a glorious grave ! ” 

Just then, still at her distaff, his fair child 
Broke softly on his plaint, with one of those 
Forbidden songs, which with dismay have fill’d 
The tyrant's breast, they startled from repose. 

People ! int/our turn (with a deep low v«'iee. 

He murmur'd) at these notes awake, and ?ave,** 

Then, with a sigh o’er his fond slumbering boys, 

** God grant ye both, my sons I a glorious grave.” 

B. 


STANZAS. 

Why should I seek to dive into the flood 
Of thoughts now frozen in thy vestal bosom ? 

It is like tearing open a spring bud. 

To gaze upon its yet unfolded blossom. 

For, ev’n if love, still slumbering there, awoke 
At my first call, not all the woihl of wonder. 

And bliss, that on his eyes tAus early broke. 

Would keep, till the grave's nigAt, their lids asunder. 
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the recluse. 

EARLY RISiNG. 


PERSON55 arc always most influ- 
enced by that, of which they under- 
aland the rationale, the how and the 
^licrcfore, and it would be well for all 
parties it this mode of governing were 
more practised, as it would oblige 
rulers to understand what they enfcy ce, 
which would lead to many improve- 
ments in legislation. 

I am desirous of bcconiii'.g a ruler, 
and in order thereunto, i propose to rrdse 
a large army of early risers from among 
the slug-a-beds of human kind : but as 
I have no other means of enforcing 
my wishes than persuasion, 1 am hap- 
pily led to employ the wisest of all 
means; as a Frenchman would say, 
pa»\frlivifv (Ic s/tuaf ion, and I h.iil 
this favourable circiim'tancc as an 
omen of my good success. 

It is generally admitted as a fact, 
that early ri^ing contributes to bcaUli, 
strength, and leisure; yet it is prac- 
tised by, comparatively, few, except 
those persons whose callings are so 
clamorous as to compel their attend- 
ance. Now, why is this? 1 think it 
must be because Iho blug-a'bcds are 
not conscious oi the injurious process^ 
the result of which they cannot deny. 

It is (hat process, then, I propose; 
to unveil to them, and if 1 can iix 
their attention, I doubt not to have 
them for faithful lieges to the end of 
their lives; for obseive, the duration 
of iny life is of no consequence; my 
dominion depends on cp.iito another 
thing, and is only subject to dissolution 
by the introductir^ of the rule of a 
■more potent nionareb ; for as long as 
my influeiice last'!, bis servants ye 
are whom ye obey,” 

The muscular strength of animals 
depends on bundles of (ibres that ad- 
mit of expansion and contraction in 
bulk and length. They are expanded 
in bulk by the admisi-ion of the blood; 
on which, be it observed, the mecha- 
nical action, as well as the mainte- 
nance of their own texture, depends. 
This bulk is gradually reduced by ex- 
ercise, until the grr atest length is ob- 
tained, when it is obvious that a supply 
-of food aud of blood is necessary to 
enable the muscles to repeat the pro- 
cess we iiave described as consequent 
^pon exercise ; for as that is but the 


passing of the muscles from the bulky 
to llie lengthened or elongated state, 
they must be restored to the former 
before they can Ufram pass to the lat- 
ter; and as exercise is but the passing, 
so we are incapable of exercise, but in 
proportion as wo shall have repassed 
to the bulky state. 

Now, rest facilifatos this restoration, 
but it will be obvious that rest alone 
will not do it; for although the mus- 
cles will expand with rest, yet without 
the blood to till mechanically the in- 
terstices, the muscles will yield on 
the slightest tension, and fatigue and 
exhiustion ensue ; therefore the pre- 
Ftnice of the blood is iJi.C'''s.5ary to ex- 
pand the muscular congeries, ^ nd exer- 
cise is equally riecCsjary to extend it. 

Now wc come to the elicct of lying 
a-bed, in lioallh and strength. We 
have sreii that muscular action con- 
sists of alternate contraction and dilat- 
ation — tliat these depend on the blood 
and exercise, and that rest facilitates 
^he accninulalion of blood and conse- 
quent dilating of the muscles. We 
also know that overstraining of the 
muscles cames the most alarming 
weakness, but we suppose this confined 
to length, and yet we have seen that 
strength depends as much on the 
dilatation as on the extension of the 
muscle; aud as the distance from 
Loudon to York must be the same as 
from Yoik to London, so the over 
dilatation must be as injurious in its 
degret! as the ovei-extcnsion : the 
elicct of rest being to facilitate the 
expansion, when that has reached its 
maximum it must cau^e an injurious 
tension in that direction. This being 
daily repeated must certainly cause 
weakness, and the woi*st sort of weak- 
ness, that which is habitual; yet this 
must be the eflect of lying in bed one 
half hour longer than is nece>sary to 
the full ''xpani^ion of the muscles ; for 
exercise then becomes necessary for 
ivlief from the injurious tension 
in which they are held, in that which 
is generally (but I think erruneously) 
considered as their relaxed state : for L 
contend they must not be considered 
as threads, but as systems of thresds, 
M'hose peculiar action consists in being 
alternately extended in bulk and 
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ength. Tlie systoin, is 

sui)jert lo teni^ion wh»;n at frrsj.iiPiit 
bulk as well as its greutost h-ngih. 

And in»vv* 1 sij|){)OS(*, it is liol iliHi- 
cult to understand how lying in bed 
too long prevents healfli and streng th; 
bat this is done in a h cliiT degiee by 
soft beds and warm cnjthing, for as 
these allow of tfie greatiT expaiiiioit 
of the muscles without ifsl:.-'jiigcaustxl 
by the pi'esence of the blood, w’liich 
alone gives stp ngih j so (hey prevent 
the. access of tliritftluid, ns they in- 
crease by rarefaclioii the bulk oV the 
tibros and of the purti ^ii of blotjd they 
contain; wdiicli is ob.-ioo'lv iucfiV-u- 
C10US as a menus of stuugtii, lor its 
whole e/Ficl is lost ju tlu^ tiMnsitum 
from the warm bed to the temperitiirc 
of the re; and as (lie increase 

of bulk IS limited, wiiciijer tli.it in- 
crease Lm* i\\u-»ed by hrat or the pre- 
senct? of the blovid, must dotenni.^e the 
quantity of stitiigih to be imparted — 
to caii‘'i: it by luMt, then, must bean* 
lavourabK' to strength. The same 
remark applies to the atmosphere of 
the loom 111 which you sleep, for if 
that i.^ heated you cannot have inusoti- 
lar refreshment. Why not > Because 
as fluids expand by lieat, when so e.x- 
panded it is impossible to introcW*e 
an equal quantby of blood into the 
muscles. 

The action of llie warm bath con- 
firms tiiis theory; for there yon get 
the bulky state of the muscles quick ly, 
and with no n'.shment ynare cnqialde 
of reiiewvd action ; or if vou rt^i, the* 
acce.Nh of the blood is bmiitatcd, and 
const quetilly your exli.insteO strength 
is restored. But the warm bath ditlers 
from the warm bed, in tiiat it^ appii- 
cation is temporary and tht relorc s.ilu- 
tary ; for it is well undos stoixl, that a 
permanent warm bath would Ix: very 
codling. 

Continuance in bed beyond the time 
necesiary lor refreshment tends to 
cause corpulence, for it if only whilst 
the muscles are in the bulky form that 
the fatty mutter can he deposited. 

This disease, which is easily pre- 
vented, but very diflicult of cure, ob- 
viously preveiitsthc prop.’r elongation, 
and consequently expansion, of the 
mur-ntes, by the deposit of an unor- 
ganized substance in the space that 
the blood (organized for nourishment 
and for circulation) sliould fill. Thus, 
by shortening the muscles it lengthens 
every journey, and mahes objects of 
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business and pleasure inarccasibU to 
you, whicli. as my you could 

attain. 

It may bo c.isiiy understood why 
extreme idleness is so cli 3 tre»siiigly 
painful ; the Ir.u^cIcs are being 
stretched wrong w.iv fi ^vanl nf 
that cxem^r, wbich ivi u in excess 
would be pi'cliTabic, for if would ?it 
least make ri>t swcvt. '»'l.kli ih thus 
einjutterfil. 

Lbf, oil! lj'«b \c ii'ilw sltives of 
sloth, ■ t.itt i p lor once mid if will be a 
inedkine for yon; take exerei-^c, even 
io moik ;.b; l.iti;;iie,dnd >ou m ill know 
the swi ou of rti't : then jou are nearly 
driltoil lor niy simvicc — cn*. r, and your 
cure IS ncf'oiipli.slie.l 

The tliLory ol ('ramps ami glowing 
pain?. seems, to iiu‘,<|iiite simple in cr.Ji- 
junction with tluss\stem, 

'J he musek's arc clastic, the ncr\'es 
not. In casLS of stiong e.xi'rcise or 
lafiju*?, during which cramp usually 
occurs, (l.-e fuusrles have been fully 
stretched, and in returning to (he 
bulky foim they must depart, nioix; or 
les-s, from the. straight line of the arc 
they usually describe (as any one may 
see if they allempt to rn.ike a longer 
thread describe the same arc as a 
siiorU'r); and in siO doing they will 
press upon the nerve lliey w'ould othei- 
wUe have passed, and by its tension 
cau.so pain: whic'h, if contiaued, .i.s 
in sxvuniuing, will paralyi^etlie nerve, 
pr-.kv*nt the braiu’s controiil ovi r the 
fiiul', and, as we knovv, (dteu end 
fatully. 

In'olliei' c’as(‘s, cr'i'-iug to exert tho 
limb or doing it vigorously, will ge- 
nerally ex I neat e these near lri!'nck,but 
not a^v'^ay^ witliou; IciiMug pain in the 
iiijurctl Ji‘*iTc. 

Cirtiwmg pains are. I suppose, a 
milder kind of crump, arising from 
the muscles being moie easily stretch- 
ed, and perliap;; liahilinll} too long 
(to provide for their growlli), wliich 
occaviuns thii accident tube more fre- 
quent, but inildei, and to ensue parti- 
cularly after faliguc. Both theso 
iiiconveniciicicB must be alleviated, at 
least, by early rising, and as such 
afford moti ves to join the peep of day 
hoyi«. 

■ 1 rccomiTUind to the elite of my 
corps to propose to theiiipclve.'^ .some 
specific couise of action: :i language 
or a science to acquire— -Fiench, Ita- 
lian, geography, musics or a course of 
reading in natuml historv, history, 

2 II 
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political fcunoniy, or iIk.* ft ’unco of 
man: by tliis moans tbo pivcticc of 
early rising will be facMiitatfd, because 
you increase the motive. Jly rising at 
such lime ns to provifle lor tliis and u 
walk before breaktasT^ tliouaauds, 
many thousands *>f common-place 
persons iu the middle rank of life (who 
have sell! ‘'mi any claim upontlieiu Le> 
lore bieaktasl) might become highly 
uccoiiiplished and intelligent persons, 
and 1 protnii^e Iheiu distiiictton ac- 
eonhijg to merit. 

'I'lie effect of warm rooms and ex- 
posure to cold, may be easily traced 
on tills theory; hut 1 confine myself 
on this occasion to raising a corps of 
#fiarly risers. The bounty I otfer to 
recruits is the song of the lark, the 
sparkling dew-drop, the glurious-oo- 
loiirod east— anil that wliicli may per- 
liaps coinu on them by ^iirpri/e, the 


efltH't of the morning sun on ohjcct< 
in llie west, wliich amounts somctimeii 
to a creation in landscapes. To the 
inhabitants of Jjondon I offer an hour 
or two of smokeless atmosphere, which 
they must tliiiik can be accomplished 
only by a magician : but no, if they 
only agree to be my subjects, they 
shuil enjoy it. The permanent pay 
and allowances are most liberal'; 
health and strength I have proved 
that my subjects must attain in a higher 
degree than othei;.; and if, as Poor 
Richard says, “ time ismoney,'* money 
they shall rece ive, Ilalf-pay, in pro- 
portion to the length of service. 

The only return 1 require on their 
pait for these advantages is quite an 
alfair of honour, simply an occasional 
acknowledgiueiu that they owe them, 
in some incasun*, to 
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rilE GREEK EMfGRANT.S SONG TO TIIK FLAG CF HIS COUNTRY. 


The fiv^i Ship fntin Gretce^ eince iit renewed si enf^^le far independenre^ 
appeared on the Thames a short period sincL\ 

Flag of my country, fair i^mnon of glory, 

1 how me in raptuic to see thee once more, 

As thou kissetli the breeze I list to the ytory 
My forefathers’ laurels embellish’d of yore:' 

Flag of my country, thou speak’st of the fre<- f 
Standard of Sparta, thou’rt holy to me! 

I view tlice, a herald of hope from the land. 

Where again is exaltwl the war cry and brand; 

I read in lliy message a proof that the storm 

Is now dying ’neath sunshine that shrulow’rl lliy ftjfm 

A dove from our ark o’er the watcTs thoii’rt cast. 

And tliou seeineth to tell that the deluge is past. 

Fair boncon of triumph uprais’d from the tomb. 

Where Thermopylae heroes have laid them to rest, 

Lo, the spirit of Marathon bids thee to bloom. 

And Salaiuis flings its green leaf on thy crest ; 

Brave pennon, 1 see thee in holiness wave 

O'er the turban and cre&cenb the spoils of the brave ! 

Court the winds, my own banner, return o’er the sea, 

To the land that sha// he from the land that is free. 

Bear the pray'rs of its sons, who hnimt from thy name 
To rival thy war-helds, thy heroes in fame; 

Here thousands shall triumph when, bright ns morn’s .star. 

Thou flutter’th victorious o’er slavery and war ! 

Mamh,]825. J. F. Stuabt. 
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WOMEN. 


' Mb.«t \Yomen Lave no rhnmrUTK nl nil.’’ — Pof»* 


It has often been a subject of dis- 
pute whether there is a disparity be- ■ 
tween men and \y)iiien — 1 mean in 
their intellectual powers. A number 
of writers have ciidcavuiircd to prove ' 
the inferiority of female intellect. 
The opinion of one of the advocates 
for piale superiority is r'learly enough 
delivered in the Tine niioted above. 
If we are giiidcd by analogy, we must 
admit the intellectual cc]«ality of the 
sexes. The males in the animal crea- 
tion make no pretensions to superior 
wisdom. Amongst the doinestic ani- 
mals, tlm male is b}' no means moie 
sagacious than the female: the lion- 
ess shews fully as much cunning in 
piirsuing her p.cy as *the king ot the 
beasts ;* and the female of the feathered 
tribes seem to have all the wisdom of 
the male, for she devotes herself in 
rudent foresight to the rearing of a 
rood of future s ^ngsters, while the 
male docs nothing but chirp and 
chatter, and ncgh’ct his business all 
day long. It is asked, how is it there 
is no natural difference between the 
sexes, that w'omen, in nearly all ages 
and all countries, have held a subor- 
dinate station in socirty? The rea- 
son is obvious and snuplc. Men 
were stronger than women, and they 
took advantage of their own strengtli. 
They compelled the weak sex to per- 
form all the drudgery, while they 
lounged in idleness, or engaged in 
employments suitahle to their mascu- 
line superiority. As civil izatien ad- 
vanced, th^ efid e«ery thing in their 
power to rivet the chains they had 
forged. The very degradation which 
they had themselves unfeelingly 
caused, they alleged as u proof of the 
inferiority of the sex. If women hacl 
had the superiority in physical 
strength, the case might have been 
reversed. They might have assigned 
all the drudgery to the men, and 
taken all the ease and the fine w'ork 
to themselves. They might have tri- 
umphed in their superior wisdom, 
and urged as a proof of mide infe- 
riority the degradation which they 


had wickedly caused. And, if the 
same quantum of attention, us a ma- 
thciuutician .voiild ^ay, had been paid 
by the woman to the keeping down 
of the men, which has been bestowed 
by the men on the perpetuating of 
the degradation of the woman, it is 
questionable if the sox that now 
vaunts so proudly its mental supe- 
riority would have been able to break 
loose' from its ignoble bondage, and 
assert its right io intellectual equa- 
lity. I need not remark that the, 
gentle nature of “ lovely woman” 
would not have permitted lier to take 
advantage of her strength ; and that 
male shoulders would not have been 
loaded by an unequal burden, nor 
male intellect calumniated by unjust 
reproach, ev'eu though women had 

{ lossesseil the physical superiority that 
las been abused to such unwordiy 
puqmses by the masculine lords of 
creation. 

But It is said, it has ever been the 
lot of genius to attain to eininence in 
spite of the difllcuJti* s of fortune, 
birth, and education. Allowing, then, 
that females labour under disadvan- 
tages from these sources, is it not 
surprising that they do not exhibit 
examples of triumphing over them ? 

I reply, they have done so. brief 
review of the history of w'oincn w’ill 
prove that they have triumphed in 
every age over the adventitious cir- 
cumstances which held them in bond- 
age, and in circumstances favourable 
to mental culture, have altiiincd their 
just intellectual rank. 

The system of studied degradation 
adopted in the patriarchal ages in re- 
gard to women prevails in full force 
at the pre:’>cfit moment' in the Bast. 
There seems, in fact, fo be an immor- 
tality about every thing oriental. 
Women arc regarded in the Bast as 
mere instruments of sensual pleasure ; 
and the education they receive is 
confined to the exterior accomplisli- 
ments that may conduce to the gild- 
ing of the hours spent in the liaremr 
by their lords. These lords think it 
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^uite unnecessaiy to bestow any at* 
£^|^on on the mental culture of those 
who, they assert, have no souls. The 
wrongs of women are most^ amply 
avenged on the hcatls of their nnile 
• tyrants, who, in the absence of the 
'spiritual excitement derived from re- 
fined fc)]i:ilc converse, are obliged to 
have r c'^Mirse to the solitary pleasure 
of .chewing 0 (nurn, and siuk jdown 
Soto listless laii 5 ;<)ur. In spite of ^the 
. :/disadvanta;res from education under 
which they labour, the oriental women 
have |)rovcd their mental eauali*y, 
even in the dgsartraeiits wliicn men 
)>elievc‘ to require most peculiarly the 
excrete of masculine intellect. I 
iii:e<l only inLiilioii, i-i pro.of of the 
justice of the assertion, Semiraniis and 
Zenobia. 

The Greeks treated their women 
in little better fa:>hroii than the Ori- 
entals. The juen were compelled to 
devote their time to the .fluttering of 
the sovereign people. The women, 
in the absence of masculine commerce, 
h.ad recourse to the society of their 
slaves. No attention was bestowed 
on their education ; andjmany circum- 
stances, 'incidentally mentioned by the 
Greek historians, shew that they hid 
a degraded rank,. The uniiiteliectual 
education which the Greek women 
received did not repress their genius. 
Corinnn bore away the palm five 
times from Pindar. Socrates pro- 
fessed to have learned wisdom from 
the elegant Aspasin, and, at the 
present moment, Sappho is unrivalled 
as a writer of impassioned poetry. 
The Homans were the first people 
who bestowed attention on the edu- 
cation of their females. The effect 
corresponded to the cause. At Home 
woman first attained her rank. The 
stern aud loHy virtue that forms our 
notion of ** Roman greatness” was 
displayed in the same perfection by 
the Roman matrons, as 1^ the i{e- 
guluses and the Scipios. Lucretll^ 
the mother of the Gracchi— is *^'fa- 
miliar to us as a household 
Circro mentions a number of wom^' 
distinguished by their taite in eto^ 
quence and philoscwby. An eloquent 
oration of Hortettoh ii j^reserved 
A]mian. ^ 

In the middle ages, women were 
raised to the rank &t .justly belungii 
to them* To the knowledge they 
acquired ni solitude, while the 
were rnga«»ed in war, they werq 


indebted, in av great measure, to the 
romantic devotion paid to them by 


cultivation and refined elegance. ,Th6 
beneficial influence which wwan, 
when she attains her yank, never fails 
to exercise on sociew, was finely 
shewn, in the siiioothtpg down of 
the asperities of tliat rud^ge. 

• • In our own country, it wa^^l<mg 
^fore the intelleitual rights of m- 
men were acknowledged. Their fri- 
volity, and other feminine faulU»' 
were favourite tiiemes for satire with 
the writers of the »ge of the Second 
Cliarle!}. Rochester commenced Ihe 
attack, and Pope, Swift, Young, and a 
host of subsequciu authors followed the 
goodly exafliple. Th*' niiiful decla- 
mation of these writers Wi.d quoted, 
with sorry pleasure, by the wlttols, 
who were not thcniaclvcs clever 
enough to compose invectives against 
the sex. It is wonilerliil that a 
writer, like Pope, should have been 
betrayed into the inditing of such 
cold satire as his Kssay on Woman is 
stored with, lie begins by asserting, 
tliat most women nave no charac- 
ter at all,” and he does his utmost 
to prove the truth of the assertion, 
by an exposure of the inconsistencies 
in the characters of oflbcicd, simple, 
cunning, vicious, and whimsical wo* 
men. The foHowiitt is a specimen* 
It is the character of i silly woman. 

Whem U sweet ^ icissitude 

nppenis. 

Of mirtbuhii opium, raljflc aud tc*nr*, 

The daily anoJyne and ninrhlly 
To kill tho.s'* foes lu fair goet— ^mrand 
Tlioiigbt. . , 

Woman and fool are toO hiMiil^ings to 
hit ; 

For, Irur, ijo nieniiiiig pokstes more tJwn 

wii. 

Ilf the object to enumerates * 

th? VcM ascribed by male writers to 
women,, the following specimen, from 
the same work, of heartless accusa- 
tioi|» would he quite enough ' 
llej|, some to business,' Vmu* to plcasui® 
Ake; 

But every woman js at heori u rake. 

age^ however, in which the 
wtirists ^'iramen were read, and 
quoted with pleasure, has paffod 
away- The fiippant invectives on ^ 
sex, in which the .writers of a foim^' 
age indulged, would no longer be 





tolerated in decent company. In 
every department of literature women 
have proved their intellectual equa- 
; lity. In epistolary composition, Se- 
..vmh and Montagne are our acknow- 
4 edged superiors. In classical lito- 
nture, the department we reckon 
entirely our Own, Madame Dacier 
and Mi^s Carter are nothing behind 
118. fiozzi, Hamilton, Griffiuis, Len- 
iiQ 9 h Cliaponc, Barbauld, Inchbald, 
Edgeworth, ‘ the gentle Elizabeth 
Rowe,* i'.nd ‘ tliq^looming Charlotte 
Smiti),’ are but a few of the names 
- in the catalogue of distiii.^Aiishcd fe- 
male writers. Dc Stacl is allowed to 
have eqiiHlled any of her niFilc coiitcm- 
tiornries in the powers of a cotnpre- 
riensive and varied intellect. Miss 
X>andcr*s poetry, pu!)lis|ied the other 
day, €‘xceeds in passion the poetry of 
any living nude author. Maria The- 
resa and (Catherine were surpassed in 
regal uiMloin by none of tlie mascu- 
line s<ivercigas of their time. The 
days of * good Queen I?ess* arc, at 
this inoiiieiit, the auhject of fr«|iicnt 
and delightful recollection. While 
women are reckoned lit to manage 
kingdoms,' their capability is, oddly 
enough, denied, for executing a sub- 
ordinate oilice. Had they not been 
prohibited by existing institutions 
from becoming lawyers, judges, and 
legislators, it js not to be doubted 
that they who have shone on the 
throne would have shone in a gown 
on the bench, or in parliament. It 
was said, however, by the advocates 
for male superiority, that the foitdes- 
of the sex attach to women when 
thei: Utain the highest intellectual 
dis^jKljc^j^and the fondness of Queen 
Elizaml^,||^ hear discourses on " her 
excelleht^beauties^” and the occa- 
sional vanity,/egotisiii, and personal 
antipathies of Hadainc de Stael, arc 
adduced as 'Jiroofs of the assertion. 
It would be just as much to die pur- 
pose to allege the absurdides oi the 
philosopher of Sans Souci as a proof 
of his not being entitled to the epi« 
thet * great;* or to atfirm, with 
grave face, that it is easy to discover^ 
from the masculine peculiarities of 
Johnson, to which sex ** the jcolopfus 
of English literature** belonged. » 

Mr. Boswell informs us, Jraat Blue 
STf^pKiNG took its rise itom the fol- 
loepng circumstance ^i-Some literary 
ImBS, in the time of Johnson, had 
formed a select club. Mr* Benjamin 


'jBtiUmgfleef, the author of some erii* 
"^'dite works on Natural Histoiy, was a 
member. He wore a grave dress, 
and was noted for his blue stockings. 
His presence was of such conse- 
quence, that if he happened to be 
alisent from a meeting, it was said we 
cannot do without the Mue stoeiin^. 
The it/ve stocking of Mr. Bemamin 
Srilllngflcet has been applied; in 
mockery, to female wisdom. Learned 
lords, accciuiing to Mr. Cobbetti^ 
must be n judge in such matten^ ab« 
breviatc one-half of their words, be- 
cause they know not how to spell 
them to the end. Tlieir horror of 
blue stocking knowledge arises pro- 
bably from a similar cause. It would 
require too great a waste of thought 
from those who have but one iefoa, 
and that a wrong one,*’ to hold, for 
live minutes, a conversation with an 
intellectual female. And it is a con- 
venient thing to find, ready coined, a 
little word of dispatch, which proves 
most concluKively dieir owm supe- 
riority, and the utter absurdity of ril 
pretensions to feminine wisdom. Pe- 
dantry is no doubt a bad thing. A 
stiiall pedant, however, is just us dis- 
gusting an animal as a femide. The 
applicability of the maxim, that we 
cannot reason -against the use of any 
thing from its abuse is evident in the 
present instance. It would be fully 
as reasonable to affirm that classical 
literature is a noxious pursuit, be- 
cause there have been men who made 
a shew of wisdom, as it is to pro- 
nounce a sweeping sentence of con- 
demnation oil the intellectual cul- 
ture,/* so graceful to woman’s soul,** 
because there have been women so 
absurd as to be pedants. 

To no class is mental culture of 
more importance than ‘ to women. 
Females, of the higher class, must 
spend a great part of their time in 
solitude ; and, without a taste for in- 
teltetual and imaginative pleasures, 
they are exposed to all the horrors of 
fimsa. Life is embittered by queru- 
lous cravii^ after excitement; and 
the mind, in the absence of all spiri- 
tual emplojmenis rinks doWn intoin- 
difierence. Women, in the middle 
tanks, without mental resources, are 
equally miserable in the hours not 
devoid to domestic duties. . Men, 
indeed, are blind to their own'inteiH 
csts in perpetuating the mental ,d^ 
gradation cn fmqales; since, with- 
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bolcijpig froni them' an tiitellectual 
tnlubfttion, they deprive theniseJves of 
the pleasure of the domestic hearth. 
Converse, with females who have no 
intellect, will soon become a dead 
bore. The aristocracy betake tlicm- 
telves to the ring, coach>driving, and 
to other equally gentlemanly plea- 
amei 9 ond our mechanics to the 80« 

; ciety of the tavern, because home is 
'dull. I do not mean that woman 
ahoidd be eminent linguiste and ina- 
tbeinaticians. The education I wish 
them to receive^ would be confined to 
the bestowing upon them powers of 
thought, and treasures for thought. 
Woman would not, surely, be less 
interesting or lovely if she possessed, 
in addition to what are called accom-. 
plishments, an acquaintance with the 
elegant literature of our own country, 
and a taste for the beauties of nature 


and poetry. The pcdatiiiy of some 
literary females, iti a fo-incr age, 
gave a shew of justice to the vulgar 
Ause of the blues. But no animal, 
possessed of a grain of sense, would ^ 
now dare to express contempt of a 
refined intellectual female., - ' 

Love itself—" the green velvet of 
the Bour’-^will soon pall oh the ap- 
petite without intellectual commune. 

" The dew will fade on Beairty^a 
sweetest flower’* if it conceal no 
germ of intellect. The face, that is ' 
the index to no mental excellence,^ 
will lose its power; and the e]re, 
brightened by no ray of genius, its 
lustre. What more can be said in 
favour of the bestowing of menthl 
culture on women, than that it gives 
an immortality to " Love, and love’s 
sweet witcheries.” 

C. M. 


TO CHURCH, 1823. 

Hail! moss-grown turret, that in hoary pride 
Liftest to heaven thy venerable head. 

While at thy feet the silvery waters glide. 

And lave the untrodden thresholds of the dead ! 


Ob! who could look upon that crumbling wall. 
Overshadowing the cold beds of them thiit sleep, 
’Neath sculptured stone, or green turf*s lighter pall. 
Nor turn away his soften'd eyes to weep ? 

For in that little plot of holy ground. 

Circling with verdant zone the house of prayer. 
The generations of the village round 

For years have met, to dwell for <?ver there. 


Yet 'tis a bliss to vulgar minds unknown. 

On pensive meditation’s wing upborne, 

Tc look down on a map of mouldvring stone. 

And view (he deeds of many a day that's goii\iSF^ 
To think yon pile, now silent as the grave, - 
Hath oft resoundrd to the gathering bell, 

The song of godly praise, the funeral stave. 

The nuptial cnihiing> and the passing knell ! 

But thou hast ev'n a dearer cliarm for me. 



Than memory’s hallowing glance o’erspreads on .all. 
The soul can image, or the eye can see. 

In the sepulchral sod or sainted wall. 


Oft have I seen afar that whitening, wand 
Pierce the deep azure of a summer’s sky ; • 
Yes— though the boweis.Qf Eden bloom’d Myond, 
That object would for em stay mine eye; ‘ 


While idler sight hath rang^ without c^trol, 

O'er woods and wav^ mine ne'er that s|die hath pint ; 
To mb it is a buoy that guides my soul, • • , 

Where the last anchor of its hope is cast. 
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gazed on yonder leafy cainopy* 

Flung o*ei- the dwelling of my biipd df lore. 
Till 1 have deem'd some artist of the sk}^ 

For her, and her alone, that bower, had wore. 


To him who sees atkr his lov'd one's home^ 

She reigns the ruling planet of the sphere^ 

Thu mead, the grove, the stream with fringe of foam. 
Seem all to bloom, to wave, to shine, for her. 


Themes not a beauteous bird th^ floats on air. 

But seems for her to spread its^fehthery sail ; 

There’s not a flower bedecks tl!e gay p?>< ’’*rrc. 

But seems ber to load with sweets the gah*. 

On this rude bridge, beneath whost* arches wide, 
Claspiug the snowy bosoin of the Thatnea; 

Unnumber'd barks witli fairy swiftness glide. 
While the broad oar the rippling current stems. 

Pensive I've stood, 'midst the quick plash beiicsith 
Unceasing, and the hum of men above ; 

While, as if all were hush'd as eveniug's breath. 

My thoughts were slumbering in a dream of love. 

But now not ev'n the sunset hour of cahu. 

Could lull them to that vision'd rest again ^ 

For, ah! the dews of twilight are no balm. 

To hearts that bleed with self-inflicted pain ! 


S3S 


NEW WORDS TO THE MANLV HEARTS. 

She — ^The rose in shade so freshly sighing. 

Will faint beneath the eye of noon. 

He — And sure a flower so sweet in dying. 

Can never shed its leaves too soon. 

Doth — ^Then beauty's bloom so far more sweet. 
Still less need fear love's ray to meet. 

She— Yet soon will perfumes lose their swcLti less. 
If frail the vase we trust them to. 

ffe— Oh ! well we know a fair smile's fleetnevs. 

Too well to be ourselves untrue* 

Both — ^Then let not fear or doubt arise. 

Since truth lives on though di^a. 


SONNET. — SuNRjsR. 

^ I SAW him rise from out his couch of mist. 

Like a huge giant clad in burnkih'd gold. 

And the few clouda were tipp'd with yellow light. 
Soon as their forelieads the great day-god kisa'd — 
They look'd dark mantles broider'd in each fold. 
Hanging upon a spirit, awlhl bright. 

The hill tops smil'd to see him, and the night. 
Overcome at once^ was a tale long told. * 

The sliepherds and the i^aHy husbandmen, - 
Time out Of mind W fidiiifui chamberlains. 

Stood gazing^'v^waids with enmptuFd ken. 

So very gorgeous seem'd his might uiifurPd - 
All, all was b^ht, the vallies, rivers, plains^ 

For. 'tWBS heav*n*s eye gladd*ning a waking world* 
March, 1 B 95 . J , F . Stvaht. 



A C^IAPTER OK SKiNS. 


Ktre Signiim.*' 


Suppose Goldsmith has said some 
md things about them ; suppose' a 
dramatist^ grounding his jokes upon 
that worthy essayist’s inventions, has 
since endeavoured to reap "golden 
opinions” in the same field of inquirer; 
I yet do not see that the harvest is 
quite garnered, or why sonic amuse- 
ment, if not benefit, may not even at 
the eleventh hour he elicited from a 
few merry intentioned observations 
upon tavern signs. The labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and 1 will try to 
earn my honest penny along with 
older and better comrades. 

The world has undergone revolu- 
tions since the wits of White’s, and 
the essayists of the Chapter, palated the 
breakfast tables of our ancestors with 
the salt of their opinions; and so also 
.many of those escutcheons to good 
cheer, of which I would write, like 
the very features of the town, have 
been changed or demolished bj.'the 
speculation, or the ambition of mo- 
cfern ardour. Hence may 1 not ga- 
ther what others have iiiisscd, or at nil 
events chronicle what others could by 
no possibility see? New points may 
be discovered even in a beaten field, 
and the persevering sportsman will 
find a quarry at noon, which the 
eagmess of the morning fowler over- 
looked, or disregarded. 

William Shakspearc, he that was 
" for al time,” has told us, and what 
he tells us is for the most part of great 
price, that " the world is still deceived 
by ornament.” I take leave,for once, 
to differ with the author of the seven 
ages. 1 was never taken in by an 
house-sign in my life, though it glit-, 
tered in a kingly robe, or a field mar-' 
bhal’s uniform. I have heard of ja 
certain gentleman who was a connens- 
seur in^ fires — fires ^hat destroyed 
floor, i^oef, and rafter ; of another who 
would put himself in, the mail of a 
nighty and ride eighty miles to witness 
aiisi^ution on.rae following morn- 
a third^ who volunteered to 
- ■ '?OTe sailor, in 0rdor to enjoy the 


horrors of a cockpit in the heat of ac- 
tion : but 1, 1 speculate in less d^dly 
and dangerous coipmodities, my hob- 
by is to decypher the palate of 
beer by the taste employed in t^ .' 
choice of an ensign, to measuih 
civility by the cut of an effigy, and 
to read a jolly Boniface, a vcncrabte 
bottle, and clean sheets, by the boaid 
of invitation ir. the van of the hotel, 
which, tike the porter to a great house. 
Inspires hope, or infuses dt..;>air, by the 
civdity or hauteur of his carnage, the 
honey or the verjuice of liis physiog- 
nomy. 

“Shall I lake mine ease in nilne 
inn,” when I know that the Hero of 
Quebec is dangling in the winds with- 
out a coat (of paint) to cover him? 
Can I put faith in the double X of 
such a landlord, whose precept does 
not keep pace with his practice, which 
is indeed wolfish? 

Sliall I place my hope on that 
“ which maketl) glad the heart of man” 
when it is delivered to me by some 
• swelling “ honey seed rogue of the ta- 
vern,” who suffers the only arm of 
the victor at Copenhagen, the Nile, 
Trafalgar, to be washed out by an hail 
storni that would hardly drown “ cats 
and blind puppies,” and to fade^ the 
victim of parsimony? Q 
mentary as this upon th^^pf^fij^t of 
Egypt would ind^ccCfndueiweto cross 
over to the other 'si4^ ahcL exclaim 
“ ex nshilo ml fit^* p|^' compel me to 
make an application of the ‘‘palmam 
qui,inendt Vrroj “ of Nelaoo^ by e^fiing 
the ertfe of the publican (sinner as he 
is) to iiJs heart’s discontent. 

' I reverence the institutions of old 
Eimland — Uie glorious “water wall^ 
bu^ark” — and I therefore honour^^ 
Uerer estoteSf and accordingly when'.! 
J^k upon an ill kept, much neglected, 
represent^ion of the km^s h^^ 1 in- 
.^riablyVj^ilhe dwelting^down which 
. it should^ bu$ docs not, . adorn, as ^^ 
“ house of cafl” fof me, perfectly q^- 
Tinccd' that were I td enter its 
and consult its bill of fare, 1 should 


^rCAapiifr of 


m 


hardlv finely likjeftegehtlemanin Gold* 
smithrtt play, “pig andpruiitfsauce/^ 
and be compelled to put up with Jtkori 
■ commons and dishes not “ fit for a 


^ en what a lasteless piece of 
is that which consists in a 
' fnm square piece of board, or tin, 
containing a tow yellow or sable let- 
tm— certainly not beiiet letters>*-and 
is meant for, and is a bani'hpo* 
t(Q!^ for an invitation. Write if you 
please “ This is foe Red ibow/*^4»r 
" 5*^ ibis is the Blue Boar,’* and stick un, . 
JIf ’you like, that which would puxzie 
OSdipus to unravel, but let us have 
something besides mere words, some- 
thing to put us in inind, in the case of 
' ibe 'first efBj^,'.of Ga^ JSarl of JVar~ 
wiefe, and of^the* Jpbret/ of Ardennes 
in the last. Vox et presterea nVnl 
will never do at an inn. Francis’s 
“ anan, anan, sir,” always promising 
and never coming, is equally ad rent. 
Depend upon it there is no proof in 
the brandy, no fancy in the cookery, 
when«THE ADMIRAL’S HEAD” is 
unillustratcd with a portrait, no matter 
how. ill conceived, of the gallant Rod- 
ney, the enterprising Howe, or any 
otner of Britannia’s rulers of the 
waves. In such a house wc should be 
resllv of sea without them; what then 
would become of the landsmen ? 

Besides the arts, the arts, sufibr un- 
der the penny wise system in question. . 

knows but'^hat the “ Bunch of 
Groped* might again make the for- 
tune of some village Zeuxis, or the 
“ Green Drng(m”*be as profitable to a 
country Parrhiuius as the yellow con- 
tenmraiyj^f Covent Garden when 
stii4|^^|y^'the.sou of “old Joe” is 
to its f rdpjhtor^ There is great and 
ancient for asserting that 

mighty and ^EKtraordinar)^ successes 
have 8riseQ;ft^ comparatively trivial 
causieif^ and the painters of post chaise 
pannels, 4he scrutchers updfir foown 
paper, the ver^ sign dauberi^ in 
more than a single instance attained . 


T the pictorial prince^ dukes, and 
xquisses of the acadeoiy-woyal 
though it be. 

Theb/ again, your tavern insignia 
fomi^^viery professorships and institu* 
tionsfol^ the encouragement of his- 
tory, patriotism, and education. Do 
they not teach the “young idea how to 
shoo\*' by representations of the ,fowl- 
iitf l^Id, as at the “ Sportsmau*s^^“ 
wpich give a name "to so inan^'"* 
country iiiUi^? Does not the“ i 
qf Granfiy’ cpmpcl a mail to turn 1 
Co his books, to find what that stifflook*^ 
iog noblemaulmd donp to dcserve the 
conspicuous popularity be in so many 
plac^ and situations scorns to have 
.obtained? Will parliamentary votes, 

' titles, gold boxes, bonfires, and splen- 
did pensions (deserved though they b^ 
keep a hero’s name above ground al- 
ter his body is under it, half as well as 
being gibbeted on irons, bound in 
boards, and crucified in paint before 
any post-house in the three kingdoms? 
To be sure the battle of Waterloo, like 
the field of Cressy, or the triumph of 
Agincourt, shall “ in our flowing cups 
be freshly remembered,” but without 
the Duke ff WcUingon^s head** upon a 
sign post, will recall niillions, nay 
septillions of our posterity-— to a re- 
collection of that great day of 
blood and conquest sooner than the 
speeches of his grace in parliament, or 
some of bis recorded views of politi- 
cal economy. 

It is all very fine, and very glorious, 
to have one’s virtues, and on^s deeds 
(if they will bear the telling) recorded 
in books, or illustrated, ore rotunda, in 
speeches, but alas ! these records, this 
witnessing, are sealed things to ihtuiy. 
N.ot so our portraits and our carica^ 
Cures — those, 1 mean, that are the sub- - 
' jects of iny theme. Such, like cha- , 
lity, are open to and embrace all, and 
thousuds at the very sight of our vi- 
will bless our in.^'inory, who, 
it;vre were yet upon the eartli, 
not a Binninghami halfpenny 


MIWAW UlAU a lUPbCMlUC abliOlUVU , 

pre-eminence and become subservient ^rwbkUierwehad “enough and to spare” 
to more potent hanging cmvmitteesj ot went supperleis to b^” 
than those which, in the casa of tho^^i 
latter fraternity, affixed thdr haiidy' 
work upon; or nefore the walls of 


hotel. I, however, if thiiw' 

have not bee» more goodrl||ings said, 
certainly more digesited, l^neatb the 
“ Prmee lUg^vot fi vitloge, than 


we were the clue to nothing affecting 
tkem,— mid gibbeted as a sign, 
to every we become the 

keys of the beer barrel, and the finger * 
posts to that which made Falstafi' 
witty, and Hal a ^ tnm prince;” Who • 
then would not^dio such deeds as 
’ ,x 



'Rising, Advancing, 

Woitld astonuli the world to have such 
a re^fd entailed upon our memories? 

If this docs not teach patriotism, and 
induce to meat actions, why. St. 
George fou&t the dragon in.^i^land 
William Tell hod no skill in areheiy. 

Good wine needs no bush/* < I 
confess I somd^cs fancy the proverb 
paradoxical. ' We are all, more or less^ 
emtures of habit and iroagination^nnd 
' J shdnl^ deem that Boniface more ad*> 
dieted to the patronization of black* 

. ing than black-strap, breakfast powder 
than grilled turkey, whose billet admu- 
tion consisted of a ” head,** even ' 

though "old pdrt**\^e painted In 
characters as portions as those 
which must have , consumed several 
chalk pits to form them, and which 
appear in that gentlftinan’s behalf on 
the now capitally marked walls of 
Knightsbrid^ and llamniersmilh. 

But like the shepherd's story in one 
of Virgil’s Eclogues, the day would 
pass away were I to give, in one lec- 
ture, all of my subject that presses 
upon me. i^ll of the wit and genius, 
and fun and fancy, that characterizes 
the insignia 1 patronize. Their mot- 
tos, their quaint invitations, their sig- 
nifications, their antiquity, and more, 
much more beside, must like a bill in 


and 

parliament; stand o^er Ibf aH second 
reading,* and 1 have only now to hope 
that what I have already advanced 
be deemed sufficient to pass it . 
eclat through ito - 

1 cannot, avoid 

ing one more argument in favotiiSW'^ 
my tavern signs. It is addressed & 
those who are entering upon the dry, 
but erudite, study Of the law, with a 
view to the counsellor’s gown. ]>^ 
gentlemen, throw aside 
and your pfbeedents, put out 
your lamps, your midnight lainpdjo^; 
toil, cut termft) dine not in the temj^^^ 
keep your chambers on1v'fi>r your 
bottle friends and your " lady loves,’* 
and drive me in yqur tandems to^wo 
" at Hichmdhd,or the " JUfeA*’ 

at Staines, to the " Pelican** at Spben- 
hamland, or the “ at 0»ord, 
follow iny steps, and say to cither of 
these invitations to good cheer, and 
hue signo vi'fcet, and I will answer 
for it, especially if the landlady be civil, 
and miss, the pretty directress, that 
ere you could digest three lines of 
Blackstone, or the same number of 
Coke, you shall have plenty of comet 
Co pleasure you at the bar. 

J. F. STtTAihri 

April 2d, 182^. 



ART OF RISING, ADVANCING, AND SUCCEEDING 
IN LIFE. 

ESSAY 1. 


. All persons, in every state of civi- 
lized society, Ijeing impelled to exer- 
tion of mind and body, the greater 
part for the purpose of procuring the 
means of subsistence, tlie rest that 
they may increa:Ee the advanlagies they 
already possess, it seems uot o^irely 
useless in its intention to divu|j|«ri^, 
explain the methods by whicb:peme 
may rise in life, and the errocT.^y;:' 
which they fall. Froii^ such an ess^%' 
if successfully written, the prud^t 
may derive pleasure^ unfortunate 
^ and imprudent consration and as- 
*sistance. 

A very high state of civilization, 
such m now^pqssese, seems favour- 
^fible^^ the devt^j^ment of every 
of exertk|^1H$id presents men 


with such a variety by 

which they may proemet, jlpthims of 
existence, that we< niay^'liten 
doubt whether there the ex- 

ception of those calami which in- 
capacitate the body "efid ^nd^om 
exei^n, any real cause of jlwribaneht 
distHpl, besides those which originate 
in the errors and vices of men. These 
errors and vices are multi farious, and 
form the great obstacles whicii impe^ 
^d ob^uct the advancement of mbs 
p tuc-|ffainment of independent cir- 
■ bimstabces. idleness, intoxicatiou, 
'^16 love of pleasure and mrpenr^' ex- 
orbitant IgraCidations, whw * are' not 
justified in |>fudencs^ impIM^&ith in' 
the liqnesty ofmmi^'aad a »stfe» 
petite for vast .acquisitions, whlb|i 



Succeeding itiLiJe. 

>#' 


matte tis overli^k or .despise trivial 
Adywita^ca, ai-ea few amonj^the many 
fiaii^ which oppo'^e men in thbir 
TCts to independent circumstancea 
involve them in ddnculties.— 

^ these errbifa m wanting, end a 
. . *0 sttidyend rei'iilar in- 

is manifested, men seldom fail 
to attain to tlic in.lepc'iitdence tliey 
desire. We see this truth illustrated 
l^|r^ that sect among ns which we ^call 
i^akers, who arc tlie most peaceable^, 
legiilaiv attentive iOid si:>berj[)eop]|^|md 
- dint of persci'eiaiiccanado^rtght 
c.’^"j:^D8tinacy in their avocaiioaa, , which 
'lire seldom interrupted by irrcgiilarity* 
.idleness, expense or intoxication, ao- 
qpire^ almost without exception, the 
e^'‘.comfo!ts of life; and although 
frdib'tvant of enterprise and specula- 
tion, the result probably ^of f heir re- 
tired habits, they scl lorn reach those 
vast fortunes which many others of 
.the community' attain, yet they are 
scarcely ever exposed to the reverses 
whif^h follow too unihitious an exer- 
tion. 

The Scotch also arc a people re^ 
marloilde for the jjertiiiacity of Iheif 
pfinuits, and a strict observance of 
, those forms and duties wliicli promote 
the vl(»ws of men. They are so ge- 
nerally siiccossful iu their attcnipfs to 
attain emincMice in what they imdcr- 
lake, that it is become almo?! prover- 
bial to say, He wdll succeed, for he 
is a , Scotchman.*’ Now this generdl 
succeijs among the Scotch does not 
originate, we believe, in any better 
fitness or superior capucity for Hie 
pursuits they embrace, hut in a dtder- 
miujpd and regular attention to busi- 
neaj^:;^ it may ; and this re- 

gular Hi^i;|teady attention depends 
i-^obahly.'iqxm some conslituiional 
firmness of neirve^ which enables them 
to adhere pertinaciously to what they 
undertake, ** It is this ueculiar dispo- 
sition wbibh renders them adorirably 
fitted tor colonization, agriculture, 
and^iuch othrir pursuits in life which 
promise.distaiit and ubimate aclvan- ' 
tiges to patient and laborious indus*.^ 
try. Hence It arises that the' French 
and Irish, w'ho are natiookot a mxne 
mercurial temperament,, o^ea abica- 
. don modes of Kfe froiil^'irritabiHty, 
ivhich are' kfterwaids ad^ed and 
ftuccessfiilly followed by^ th^ Scotch. 

. Iriim, on the contrary, are gd*> ' 
hiAidly^ understood to be a less provi- 
dent and*' careful people, direoted 


tlie impulse df a lively ima- 
^InatiOii, than the oold 4!dd. prudent 
^tculation of advan^agt*. Vivacious, 
foii^, of society, addicted to love and 
wii^cl^eroijs and hospitable, they 
negl^.Uie advantages of the fiituro 
Ibr the enjoyments of the present hour, 
and often sacrifice ta the pleasuie nf 
p1ea»ing the comfort And advanhi^ 
of independent circumstances. . 

we find th'it the wit and eloi^uenf^ot *. 
tlie House '^f Commons flows frotg.^ 
Irish lips, The industry which exo- , 
cutes, and the steadineis^., which pro- 
ceeds, cinanatd'frutqt.the intellects of 
the S::otcli. ^ .'IChdse diffi rent qualities 
accompany ea^ nation through every 
department - of 1 ife : they are conspi- 
cuous at table, in the field, in tlie ca- 
binet, in literatDri^ and in this last w'e 
are not less, indebted to Sheridan, 
Sterne, and Swift for idogliter, th.m to 
Hume, Hobeitsm, and' Stewart for 
moral and Inslorical information* 
.Although we assert that a liit>h slate 
of civilization, by presenting men with 
a variety of avocation*, almost ex- 


cludes the 
cept wlicn it arises 


of distress, cx- 
from vice or dis- 


eise, we are by no means disposed to 
aver that every man, in every depart- 
ment of life, has the power atui op- 
jKirt unity of acuiiiring independent 
cirrumstunccs. This advantage de- 
pends upon so many complex and 
intricate events; is so often the result 
of cliance,. and so littht subject to cer- 
tain rules, that we can lav down no 
decisive principles by I hi* observance 
of which men t^iiall to a cerluiuty at- 
tain to independence. iSome profes- 
sions and husii}esscs pre.^ent us with 
easy and certain ad vantages,.-^ while 
olhcr.i ofi'er to the steadiest exertion 
aud brst abilities scarcely the decent 
means of existence. It is therefore 
the duty ot our parents- to point out, 
and of ourselves to cliocsc, w'hcn we 
have an opportunity, those businesses 
.dr profc'sions wliich present the 
g^eated advantage^ as a reward to the 
least exertion : for wliun large fortun^ 
arc acquired by gre-at * exertions of 
inind and body, tnc iicrvra become 
debilitated by- over-excitetnent, and 
success ceases''' to charm hi conse- 
quence of the anxiety and labour we 
unrJcigo. 

Those businessei^ are undoubtedly 
the safest and the most ad- 

vantageous, Wmbh'^ li^ipply mankij^' 
With the necesia^ of life, because 
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neifber oainiee nor faahioo can lessen • 
or ^nibUate the constant demand iht^ 
the articles they suppily. The mer- 
chant ^ho supplies mankind with the 
muslins of India, the teas of C%]a, 
the furs and hides of Russia, the spices 
of the East and the siig:ars of the West, 
has a perpetual and never-failing 
inark^ in the necessary demands of 
human nature. There is a constant 
and regular requisition for the articles 
he provides, which requisition is suTi- 
ject only to those fluctuations which 
result from a too copious or too mo- 
derate supply. In like manner the 
retail businesses, which * disperse in 
small portions to m'sSikind the dif- 
ferent articles which the merchant im- 
poits, are generally safe and advaii- 
toeous pursuits. To these may be 
acfded the businesses Cf the butcher, 
baker, tailor, shoe-maker, brew'er, 
hatter, and others which provide ar- 
ticles of consumption tliat arc abso- 
lutely necessary and cannot be dis- 
pensed with : for every man must eat, 
drink, and be clotlied. 

Next to certain advantages to those 
businesses which supply mankind 
with the absolute necessaries of life, 
may be reckoned the professions of 
the Church, Law, and Physic. Of 
these three, the professions of4he Law 
and Physic seem to have advantage 
over the Church, inasmuch as a young 
man, after he has served his appren- 
ticeship, may commence business 
with a very small capital, and extend 
that business, by means of exertion 
and successful encouragement, to an 
unlimited extent. Whereas, in the 
profession of the Church, a living 
must be purchascil, or acquired from 
the generosity of a putron, or some 
other source ; and unless a-young man 
possess something more than abilities 
and exertion, he may remain in ob- 
acurity the greater part of his life. In 
cases where young men have, pur- 
chase livings, or received theip from 
patrons, their success may teraiiDm& 
widi their fint acquisition, and they .. 
may continue during ;^eir wholelives/- 
to draw out a tedi&s existence on a:< 
small living which scarcely presents 
the necessaries of life.' The patronage, i 
of ^he Church is piac^ in compaia- 
tiyely few hands, and these few are 
fot tiie mos| part amongr men of rank 
and estatei'^ who very naturally 
i^tow their favoilHi on those who arc, 
im^r allied to theiil Mt blc^,' or re- 


commended, to tbei<iby their friends. 
The Church,' &erefbre, seems to be a 
profession in which no person should 
embark a son, unless be have soms^^, 
better hope of siiccess than may pnfcr. 
habty arise fipm/jibe possessiorn^f^ 
abilities and mesil;"' . * " 

The Law, as a profession, is 
doubtedly the most lucrative in its 
higher, and of pretty certain success 
in its lower, branches. An expensive 
public education is generally tboughlt 
necessary to render e yoiidg man com- 
petent to the arduous mental exertipu 
of the Law, and he oi^ht to possess 
his first outset a suificient sum of mo-'yl 
ney tosiipport him thro ugh the tedium 
and difficiilties of his early career.. 
No sudden or early jsnccess can'o be 
expcicted by him. He must be Con- 
tent to advance slowly into notice; to 
Icok forward to the rcpiUntion of his 
mature ycar.s and waste Ins youth in 
laborious studies, to fhe end that he / 
may be rich and illustrious in his old 
age. 

. The army and navy are professions 
which cannot be said to promise ad- 
vantage either to ambition or avarice, 
except in a state of war: and vriac or 
any duration so seldom occurs in Bit- 
rope, that no young man, who should ' 
enter into these services in a time of 
peace, ought to reckon upon that' 
event as a certain advantage annexed 
to his profession. If a young man be 
a lieutenant in the navy or army.mt 
the commencement of a war, he may 
rise rapidly in his profession, and at 
its close, retire into private life, con- 
tent with his honours and rewards. 

In a time of peace, and peace is always 
most propitious to a commivi^ial^qpun* 
try like Great Britain^ and|)thi^rore 
the state most properMo^Ontural to-i 
it, powerful interest or money is ne- 
cessary to push a man forward in these 
professions. If then" w‘e consider 
these professions in the ligli%;of bud- 
neMpt, rewarding a man for his capital 
expended, and his timemployed, and 
this is the only way pmaps that mi- 
litary. and naVal men are dispo- 
’K.spd toifegiurd them' ajl'jthe latter part 
of {will generally be found to 

haye dBej^ointed the expectation of- 
^e greate|^^umber of officers. . 

From we have said above we 
shall come '^ the conclui^oQ that dl 
those busindMms and tradei^Kdt sup- 
ply .mankind with the pecesaa r ipy-hf- 
ulc, and under this term we meaitte 
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include every ar&e which is conai- 
tlered as essential to the happiness of 
us all, arc generally the most advan- 
taiieoiis, and certainly the most safe 
to embark in. Next in ^advantage to 
these^ in 01 1 r opinion, come the pro- 
fensions of the law, physic, church, 
aiui after them the army and nav^, 
whieh we place last, because they arc 
never in full einpiov ment, and advan- 
tageous to their fullest extent, except 
in war, and liable to reduction, half- 
pay, and loss ot nmney exfiended on 
commissions by death.* 

It is the intention of these essays to 
endeavour to lay don n some general 
and useful hints to young iiicii, where- 
by they may regiuate their conduct 
when engaged in professions or hiisi-- 
nesses: to point out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each business, or 
profession, and the most profitable 
ranches of them. We consider some 
qualities at essential to all businesses 
and professions, whilst others arc ne- 
cessary to one pursuit, but not to an- 
other. £lcK|uencc, for instance, is ne- 
cessary at the bar, but perfectly use- 
less to the physician,— -but the virtues 
of perseverance and attention are 
alike common and essential to both 
professions. A young man intended 
lor the army should have u good figure 
andcasy manners. These qualities may 
be useful to a churchman, and even 
to a lawyer — ^but they are more ne- 
cessary to a soldier than a churchman, 
and more necessair to n churchman 
than a lawyer. Yet they all tliree 
stand in need of good conduct and 
steady application. In a ^ word, the 
three most essential (|UuHlies neces- 
sary to all fnen in ail pursuits arc pru- 
dence, 'stejidSfless, and perseverance. 

stcadinc 8 s*tiS^lose attention to busi- 
ness, and perseverance the inclination 
to acquire olL the requisite knowledge 
and surmount all the difficulties an- 
nexed to it Without the'ke no man 
can hope to succeed in life, and with 
these he has the best certainty that 
human exertion can promise. 

We consider strict restraint in the 
early period of life as one of the sorest 
methods of rendering a youth suocess- 
ful in a business or a profession. The 
steed we mean for the harness is broke 
in when young, and the body gnd tem- 
per ore pUeEie and yieldt^. The 
iniiu^ by restraint and early disciplinr , 
acquires a bias which it never aftcr- 
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Wfvds loses. Attention, re^larity, 
Utactness become natural. He con- 
tinues faithful to his duties, punctual 
in his attention to business, j^rsever- 
in^ in'bis endeavours, because his ac- 
quired haliits cannot he shaken off: 
he becomes as it were enchained by 
the fetters of eustoni, and can no more 
e-tcape from his regularity than a nts- 
soner can escape throiuh the walls of 
hisjiribon, and breathe the air of free- 
dom. Such arc, and such ought to 
be men of business, and such they will 
become if accustomed early to regular 

nd attentive habits; but if this age 
of docility is^ alfewed to pass over, 
and a restraint Is attempted to bo 
placed on a young n>an of twenty, who 
up to that period has had the free con- 
trol of himself, we shall always find 
great difficulty in rrrliicin.r his luind 
to that hiimlile accoi dance with habit 
and regularity which constitutes the 
characteristics of the iimn of business. 
There are a great luimber of gentle- 
men 111 this country at the heads of 
the first mercantile houses in the 
world, who were brought up at public 
schools and universities. Their rank 
and fortune in life render it necessary 
that they should receive a more en- 
larged education than cun be acquired 
ill H conuting-house. For this pur- 
pose they study a little Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, which they forget 
alniott as soon as they leave college. 
What is the consiquence? They arc 
ncitlu r men of letters nor men of bu- 
siness, and most of them, if reduced in 
circumstances would not be considered 
as capable of being clerks in their own 
coiinting-liouscs. But it matters not. 
Their houses continue finn and re- 
spectable, because they are supfiorted 
by the ahilitiet and exertion of the 
subordinate agents; for tnercantile 
houses are 1 kc monarchies; which once 
esial>lished continue onward, though 
the heads which go\crn thorn be weak 
and incapable. This method, how- 
ever, of bunging men up to business, 
by seeding them to public fehools and 
universities, we disapproverof, because 
it has a tendency to rentier the cha- 
racter unfit to receive the harness of 
business. 

We have said that accidental cir- 
cumstances may do more in a short 
time towards rendefing a man notori- 
ous and rich, than a|l the prudence 
and perseverance he egn use; but at 
the same they oiigjht never to be cal- 
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The followlilg iOj^ 

fallen under the obseirof 

tion of the author of th» trea^e, and 
liiey are mentioned^ for the ptilpose of 
idiiNiang to young men that iuco^ in 
HGe may oftentimes be obtmhiBd by 
dexterously on an offered ad- 

^^^poor men established himself in 
ihe north of England as a breeches- 
maker* A gentleman who resided in 
the neigbbourliood of the place where 
he worked^ ordered him to m^e a 
pair of leinher small-clothes. This 
the tradesman^ eflMliia^ in such a 
manner ^s to 'gaitl 'ldi;'' approbation, 
and tb acquire some orders from other 
gentlemen in the same country. One 
of these gentlemen arriving in London 
some short-time norwards, called 
upon his present Mi^sty, then Prince 
of Wales, who obsemng the excel- 
lent make and set of his small-clothes^ 
said' " Pray, inform me* who made the 
amall-clothes you wear, for they are 
admirably cut^" The gentleman re- 
plied that they were m^e by a per- 
son who lived in the neighbourhood 
Of his estate. " Is it possilue?*’ replied 
bis Royal Highness. ^ No man in 
London can make like him. Tell hint 
from me that if he likes to come up to 
London he sliall have my custom.^' 
The gentleman on his return into — - 
informed the breeches-makcr of what 
bad been said by his Royal Highness^ 
and rcconimendell him to repair to 
London. He immediately removed 
thither, was introduced to the prince, 
made far him, gave him, satisfaction, 
and hei^nie the most fashionable 
hreeches-maker of his day. He died 
many years afterward8,ieaving behind 
him a prodigious fortune. Now this 
circumstance furnishes us with an in- 
stance of a prompt manner of seiising 
upon a fortunate opportunity, whicn 
led to complete success. Jhc follow- 
ihg is an instance of good fortune 
ariiilag of an invitation to cHnttcr. 

• A very exalted personage, whUie at 
Brighton, said to a centleman, " Afi 
you acquainted urjim a friend wnd ^ 
plays wdl on the vioTpncello. I should^ . 
like a quartet, if it^^ere possible to 
find , some tolerahle '^laycrs. " The 
reply made to Riis observation iriu : 
^1 am acquainted with Captain —1 
a» well as skiy amateur I 
ktiails.*' ito dimer 

mohpw,** 

• i|M ib the evenj^^ wwhlttc^alim 


munc.** Ckmtain ,-^- repaired the 
next day with his friend to the resi- 
dence qf the noble host, was infrO; 
duced to him, ^d in the eveniqjg ‘ 
the honour t^d^bpippany hipi'. 
quartet. . His ^nd n^amNa 

pleased, his st^ of^la^ng ,was sufl* 
cientLy good to be applaud^,, jfkafd 
when he . was retiring irpra the pre- 
sence of his host, Im rec^Ved an invi- 
tation to call oii a'c^sitiiin 

houronthemoiTOw.^ Heljri^iibetubt 
in,.4itten|||ince, aVid from tnat time,, 
mdually^. advanced in the cop^V'' 
dence oM esteem of hta. ilhlstHot^;. 
master, rose rapidly in the'Urmy, ae*: ' 

S juired a title and accumulated w^th. 
t ic! but fair to bifer tliat all 
cess in life arose ^t'pf this accftOTtal 
invitation, which- opened a' way to 
good fortune, which he never would 
otherwise have attained. 

We viHll give one more instance of 
success skilfully attained, and then 
pass On to another part of our subject. 

A nobleman while at Paris had pur- 
chased a piece of velvet of rare l)muf y, 
from which he had ordered his tailor 
to make him a waistcoat. I'hts waist- 
coat caught the eye of an illiirt^us 
ftierid, who praising it, was told' that 
there was a sufficient quantity left tO 
make a waistcoat, and that it was 
perfectly at his s*vice. The noble- 
man to whom the remaining piece w'as 
sent as a pretent, ordered his own 
tiiilor to makeawanteoatfrom it, who 
as soon as he saw the velvet, declared 
tliere was not enmi^, Sind the inten- 
lion was laid aside. The valet de 
cliamb'i'c of this noblenian mentioned 
the circumstance to a friend, w |;|0 was 
a tailor. This tailor .Eeqtet^'to see 
the piece of velvety 'W]b|||i|^hch sev9, 
he inslantly arn^ 

Bufiicient to make than a waist- 
coat. In conscqucmM^;of tfiia obser- 
vation he was introducedby the valet 
to his master, and had tliii'iionbLir to 
measure him, protesting all the time 
that a taian who could- aver that such 
a piece of velvet was insufficient to 
ro,akc. a waistcoat, '^uld know but 
his professm. The tailor 
.^ad^psi^rtained that the velvet had 
been'bDcght in Paris, lie 'knew, as 
'well os 1^18 Lordship's own. tailor, that 
the piebd:.was' inaoequajEe/tq the use 
for whtellrit.was tluit 

.Paris (touU i6ita3S%. su^y bfowicb 
whatever quaiifi^'lhe wanted,’^- He 
ititip&edltifclv liftLondourhy the mail. 



embarked at Calais, travelled to‘'^6 
papilal of France, and returned back 
to London in a few days, bringing 
, wi^ liiiQ a large simply of the same 
: The waiatt!^ was made and 

^^leaHd bis bprdsfi{^}Tft'e ingenuity 
of the tailor^. »h{^ had contrived to 
make a waistcoat out<}f a pirn which 
•one of . the .most tminept ot bis jito^ 
fessioQ had%dec 1 arikl to hb inadequate, 
WjiUi praised, talk 0(1 cf.audpatronitsiM. 
He otqaioed tlie- nobleman&s cusfiicii 
. and support, and rditc in cmsequeiAil 
' ^ great weahh arid notoriety. -SocH 
-l^ 'Uie incidents on which *tbe for- 
teCs of men commonly depend. ■ 

In the lettets which l^ord Chester- 
field wrote to his SOQ, he imprusyos 
iipoiit;hii& the ned^lsity' of attending 
abovd' all things to. his manueis, as 
being thccasiebt and least expensive 
method of acquiring the good things 
of life. Manners, says some one, por- 
, chase all things without costing tlie 
possemor of them any thing. We do 
not mean to dissent froio the opinion 
of hki: Lordship or others upon this 
subject, but merely to unike a few.ob-' 
servatioDs on what sort of manners wc 
consider necessary in young men 
holding that station in life to which 
this treatise is addressed. Tlie letters 
of Lord Chesterfii Id were written to a 
son, whom he intended to shine in 
courts. This trenti>e is addressed t<j 
young men who will probably never 
reach 1o that height. Ihe manner^,' 
therefore, required in young men in a- 
middle state of Itfc, ought to be.gi>sen-' 
tiaily ditrerent from these which arc 
necessary in courts, for it is an un. 
doubtqd truth'tiiat every rank cr gra- 
dation'uf liMh^a'it^ peculiar charac- 
toyistic thnwte manners, and con- 
duct. We smlftCrh' venture to huziird 
an opinion, that the dross both of 
body and mind, ot, in other words, tlie 
intellect and manners of men, in order 
to be successful, should correspond 
with their ttation, A man may be 
too high or too Tow for his station in 
life, in which casnhewill not succeed, 
and the' one is d^u^ly faulty with the 
other. Too in:ti^ sense, aii,v;dFell .ai' 
too refined and elegant manp0)^," are 
more likely to be detrimental to a 
man, than useful to- lUm. any 
person look ]g^d upon thc^of his 
acmia^anedt^t^^have bee&lnicceBs- 
1^ and 

then ask himself whether thq^ have 
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t ed their goqdToHulUI:1fei 

emCDt of undeiytanding brsdi^fior 
elcgan^ nmnners, and he will sopn 

comeli|fe conclusion, that vast fdr* 
tunt^hi^ generally been attained 
wUhdhfmb exercise of either. Philo-^ 
sopbers inform us, that dll persons i 
swim Take a inaD, 'sqy they; 
never was in the water ^efo6;, ' 
him in, and provided he bo conh 
• to keep stead' . confide in iiitnself^^lani» 
make no attempt to »tr>){;gle, he wij^j 
float in security with the sti^iu.- 
observation somewhat siifilar to this; 
may be made te^l^ting the means of 
suct^eieding in bittmesscsor professions. 
Place a lad in a business or profession, 
and provided he be content to- be 
steady to it, do %vhat he is bid, and 
prevent his mind from indulging in' 
spc(!uUtivp 'opinions, and IheotcticaL 
conjectures, he will proliably succeed. 

It cannot bo denied that many men 
are too cleviT to be sucoessful, and' 
employ creat powers of hiiiid in» 
stnigglmg to attain what no abilities 
will enable them to attain. We can' 
illustrate this opinion by adducing 
instances, and argue, from example. 
The late Mr. Hosie w'as a gentleman 
more likely to fall ' into a successful 
course than Mr. Sheridan, and Lord 
Sid mouth bettiir suitud to bixome a' 
minister in a country tliari Mr. liurke. 
The great Duke of Mini borough,' 
whom Lord Chesterfield designates as 
a man of plain understanding, was 
more capable of attaining what he at-' 
tempted than Lord Uolingbntke,w'hotii 
rhe same author aveis to have been 
the most learned, accciutdished, and' 
iinislicd gentleman of his c.ay. 

In our times we have seen one of 
the most spK iidid capacities that ever 
adorned the world, struggling for years 
to keep Europe in subjection, and 
sink at last bt'neath weight of 
lus Own mighty projects^ tho victim of 
his awn impatient ambition i^j^at Au- 
gustas Caesar, to whom no bnO ever 
attributed abilities of a finer cast thaix 
prudence and craft, who was nothing 
but a sly and si Ifish coward, was able 
to retain pc'aceful possession of the 
world, and transmit it to bis descend- 
attts.->-a piece of good fortune, which 
neither the extraordinary capacity and 
courage of Donup-irt^, nor the more 
extraordinary couraMjuid cajmeity of 
Jplius Cs^far could'&^inplisn. The 
truth is, ttia^fiKk^idinary powers otl 
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ndtoAf as well as of body, are b{|eto on the decline, is not byattempfingto 
wast^ by induTgence and exertion, entertain them with our own opinions, 

and in the end, the man qt weak but by listening to theirs. The most 

constitution outlives and ov^^wers fascinating of arts, is 'the 
the giant. ^ Perhaps it may iho^ht, letting a perso^J^>^;by our 

that we have carrit;d this specidation a of treating vr^ respect 

little too high ; hut if it be true, in admire him. This 'may 1)e done wftm^ 

great and lofty matters, where superior out tlte utterance of elegant oompli* 

'abilities are always thought necess.iry, ment couched in p^ished language^ 

how much -tnicr must the opinion he or those grac^ul n^'ven^ta of the 

in things which relate to the humble - body, which in high sociHl^ 'COttdlMe 

businesses and pursuits of life? ah essenUil pari of refined tnaniw. 

Superior abilities and retiued man- There is to man 8(> universally spot:oit 

ners aie not, therefore, according to well of, as he who says little, and 

our opinion, liecc&sary tb raise a man he does speak, assents to the opinip%;^ 

in life. In a young' man, a display of of the person who addresses hiiHi ' 

great attainments and fascinating man. ^o^ wit, nor Icarmng* i^or eh qnence, 

ners would generally be prejudicial to nor cxalted^virtu^, create love. '^^It » 

him. At his first outset in lile, a youth the yielding, gentle^ submissive-^^ah, 

is generally dependoot on those who with just vigour^ enough to act pru- 

have preceded him in exislcncc. f I is dently, and too little inteHect to enable 

instructors, his pntroiiM, his friends, him to differ from established opinions 

from whom he expects supp«>rt, are and customs, whom we approve of. 

usually liis eMei's, and men who have Young men, then, will do well 4o aim 

advanced to a certain age, arc gene- at little beyond tlie mere knowledge 

rally iiiv-cUrate in their prejudices, of their bubiness or profes»ioD, and 

little inclined to unlearn the errors study humble and attentive, trather 

they have imbibed from education, than fascinating manners. Not to * 

Let young men, therefore, who have aim at the manners of a Chestertiold, 

had the industry and enterprize to or the accomplishments of a BaHiig- 

acquire more knowledge than their bruise, but to subdue their minds to a. 

neighbours, be cuutiou's in showing passive attention to their purouits^ 

thciir attainments, unless the display and to bend every Ihougnt, act, 

may lead to some in''>tant and certain motion and feeling to business. De- 

advantage. A yielding up of his opi- pend upon it, neither genius nor wit 

niou, and an humble deference for per- will enable him to succeed. Prudence, 

sons of greater age than himself, are attention, and perseverance, are the 

among the most useful qualities of a cardinal virtues of a man of business, 
young man. Let him stoop to con- ** What is the reason,” said Lord Ox- 

3 uer. Let him listen, approves, never foid to Swift, “ that you men of wit 

issent from a person whom he wishes and ieaining nevpr become good men 

to preserve as a friend and make sub- of business ?*’ *• I'll tell yw, my 

servient to bis views. It is said, that lord,” said Swift; iii- 

JDr. Harvey, who found out the circii- strmnerit in your (^9tP[f4t!;,^led a Spa- 

lation of the blood, instantly lost a tula, a dull, bluAf^ nbchinc, whicSii 

considerable portion of his practice, passes straight through a sheet cf 

offended all the profession who were paper without deviating from a direct 

advanced in life, and could not attain liue. If you take a sharp. pi^>kni& to 

one convert beyond the age of forty to effect the same thing, it arw4ys runs 

his opinion. From this fact, we may out of its proper course.'* ,We slmll 

ascertain, that men advanced in life follow up this subject in a jseries of 

have ever a dislike to alter the'ropi- Essays addressed tq youiig\^n in 

nioiis, and that the best and sureSt the di^erent piofessiQ^.and Dusinesses 

method of pleasing prisons somewhat ' 'V>flife. • ' '' Sh— . 
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^^donaist an Eicgy on the Drath of 
John KeaUt Author of En^mion^ 
HyperioUf Src»- Eu Percy A SheU 

PSsB, 

Hetlaot a LyHcalJ)rama^, By Percy 
B: SkeUey London, 1822. 

' Hardly ever does the po^ appear 
' in a more amiable point of view, than 
when his magic hand is employed in 
twining launds round the brow of a 
brother minstrel, especially if that 
brow has been darkened by the 
shadow of death, if those laurels are 
to honor a tenant of the lowly grave. 
** There is a tear 'for all who die;'* no 
human creature is so desolate, even in 
the tomb, as not to have some fond 
heart ket'ping him company; but 
with a young, yet accomplished bard, 
vigorous yet susceptible, benevolent 
yet unhappy, all sympathize, both in 
life, and-— if sympaihv there can bo 
with souls ** pure and passionless'*-— 
in death ; all ** mourn his departure,*’ — 
’f hough “ from a world like this,” — as 
if his stay here had almost alone made 
it supportable ; as if his gilltcd exist- 
ence had .supplied the cliicf charm of 
their own, or had been so intervi'oven 
with it, that its t(?nninution fell on 
their enjoyments as a mortal blow. 
Little, then, is it to be wondered at, 
that a kindred spirit, one of the same 
exquisite mould, and therefore one 
who might advance before '* the 
million** of mourners his claim to 
consanguinity with the deceased — 
little is it to be woiulered at that the 
enthusiastic, but visionary, Shelley, 
should feet deeply tl& loss of sucli a 
l^ight young star as Keats (who, be- 
sides was endeared to him by a personal 
intimacy) — should shudder and be 
discomforted at its untimely setting, 
and 'should vent his grief in the most 
tuneful acoenis of the lyre, in the 
most genuine and brilliant tears of 
song. And this he has done; for 
Adonais is, perhaps, of all the many 
sublime euthai^ia that our language 
can lx>ast, most awfully grand, 
and the moitf tenderly afiectin^ Some 
objection may be ime to it on the 
score of its ^uberance in metaphor, 
A*. M. Aj»ri',1825.^- 


and allegorical personidcation^ in 
classical allusion, and in new sprang 
fancies ; but though, with respect to 
the majority of fmieieal songsters, 
it be true, as Ticket says, that 

** IVbth denies all eloquence to woe 

yet with those whose very heart-strings 
are fastened on the lyre, every sliock, 
however rude, that sets them in vi- 
bration, will draw forth *• most clo- 

a iient music.” One who liabitually 
ics to the Nine for refuge, from the 
violent, yet holy-working pa^.simis of 
human-nature, will seldom find his 
invocation unheard; but assuredly, 
the uninitiated, or even liulf-accom- 
plishcd poet, will find that over- 
powering emotions, of whaft^ver kind, 
are as little favourable to ilie study of 
the ** divine art,** as of any other. 
— ^l*he poem under consideration, is 
so replete with beauties, that though 
tlic following stanzas from it would 
do honor to any poet of any age, it 
is but as one bar of a rich melody, 
one tlowor of a whole parterre, one 
tint of a rainbow, one beam of a 
sun-burst, one orb of a system, a 
universe. 

All ! woe is me! Winter is come mnJ 
gone, 

But grief rcluros with tliu revolving 

Tlie nirs and streams renew IIump joyous 
tone ; 

Tbe ants, the lioc«, the swallows re- 
appear; 

Frei^li leaves uml flowers deck the dead 
Season’s bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in every 
6rake, 

And build their mossy homes in field and 
brere ; 

And the green liznrd and the goklen 
snake, 

Like iinimiirison'd flames, out of their 
trance awake. 

** Through wood, and stream, and field, 
and hill, and ocean, 

A quickening life from the Earth’s ' 
heart has burst. 

As it has ever done, with change and ' 
motion. 

From the great morning of the world, 
when fint 

2 Y 
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God dawned on Cbaos ; tn its steam im- 
mersed, 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a 
softer light ; 

All baser things pant with lifers sacred 
tbiist; 

Difliise thcmseli'es, and spend in love’s 
del/gbt. 

The beniify and the joy of their renewed 
migbr. 

** The leprous corpse touch'd by this 
spirit tender, *■ 

El hales itself in flowers of gentle 
breath ; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when 
splendour 

Is chaiigeil to fragfance, they illumine 
death. 

And mock the merry worm that wakes 
beneath ; 

Nought we know, dies. Shall that 
alone which knows, 

Be as a sword cx)n8umed before tbe sheath. 

By lightle^ lightning?— th* intense 
atom glows 

A rnoment, then is quench’d in a most 
cold repose. 

** Allis ! that all we loved of him should 
be 

But for our grief, as if it had not been. 
And grief itself be mortal ! Woe is me ! 

Whence are we? And why are we? 
of whut scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and 
menu 

Meet massed in death, who lends what 
life must borrow. 

As' long as skies are blue, and field« are 
green, 

Kvening must usher night, night urge 
the morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year 
wake year with sorrow.” 

Still we have the lyrical drama of 
Jlell.13 to review, and our stock of en- 
comium, it will be said, has been al< 
ready exhausted ! Perhaps that is the 
fact, and therefore, without again Lit- 
iivg our feeble voice of praise, in the 
vain hope of doing justice to the 
author or Adonais, wc will give him 
room to put forth his own pretensions, 
in his own living w'ords, and to in- 
dulge in the only excusable kind of 
self-commendation, that whicli is given 
by exhibiting (not panegyrizing) one's 
own meritorious achievements. And 
to shew t^ drift'of this elaborate yet 
inspiriting Drama/* we first quote, 
from the preface, an exculpation of 
the modern Greek. ' 

^ Tbe nfoden.Gvaek is the descendant 
of tboMiglorious befogs whom^the fma- 
^nation almost refuses to flguiibta itself 


as beloDglag to our kind, and Im inheriis 
much of their sensibility, tbefr rapidity 
of conception, their enthusiasm, and their 
courage. If in many instances be is de- 
graded, by moml aiid political slavery, 
to the practice of basest vices It en- 
genders, and tbat^be^olw the level of or- 
dinary degradation ; let US reflect, that the 
corruption of the best produces the worst, 
and that habits which anbsist only in re- 
lation to a peculiar state of social iustitu- 
tioD may be eziieded to cease so soon as 
that relation is dissolved.*^ 

Here appropriately may succeed 
this inspiriting, tliis magical anticipa- 
tion 

Through the sunset of hope, 

Like the shapes of a dream, 

What Paradise islands of glorygleam ! 

Beneath Heaven’s hope, 

Their shadows more clear float by — 

The sound Of their oceans light of 
of their sky. 

The music and fragrance their lofltudcs 
breathe. 

Burst, like morning on dream, or like 
heaven on deaU), 

Through the walls of our prison. 

And Greece, which was dead, is arisen ! 

A brighter Hallos rears its mountains 
Eroni waves sereoer far ; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the moroiiig*star. 

Where fairer Tempos bloom, there sleep 
Touag Cy clads, on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argos cleaves the main. 

Fraught with a later prize ; 

Another Orpheus sinu^s again. 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 

A now Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso, fur bis native shore.” 

Though we can hardly afford to quote 
the subjoined magnificent passage, yet, 
but for our intentionof entering here- 
after more fully u]>OQ tbe subject of 
Shelley's poetic merits, we should very 
much have extended our display of 
them even here. 

** The hiss of inextiogui^uble fire, 

Tbe roar of giant cannon; the earth- , 
quaking. 

Fall of vast bostions and inrecipltous 
towers, 

The shock of crags shot from .strange 
engin'ry, 

The cl«^ of wheels, and (cd&nfl armed 
hoofii, 

• And era A of bragen mull, os of the brreck 
Of adamantineniountaiiis— the mad blast 
Of trunmts, and the m%li of raging 
.steedi, ' 

Aui abriAs of womuh vfioM Unttl Jan 
thetUood. 
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And <m. sweet laugh, most horrible to 
, Iwfur. 

As of a joyous lofant, srnked, and playing 
With its dead mother’s breast, and now 
more loud 

The mingled bati^iNcnr,-'ha ! hear I not 
£» Tft/Tw vtxvr AttiJi ! Allah, Allah !•— 
The sulpbiuouiidliK is raised — thou see*st 
a c^sm. 

As Qf tu’o JBountaif^ Ip the wall of Stam- 
boul, . 

And in thgt ghasQj breach tbe Islamites, 
Iiike giants on tbe ruins of a u’orld, 
Stand in tbe ligbt^ sun-rise.*' 


A selection of Irish Iffelodies^ with 
symphoniee and aeeompanifnenU. 
By Menry Jl. Bishop^ and charac-- 
(eristic words ' hy Thomas ilfoorr,. 
Esq* » 

This nuqiber is not very perceptibly 
inferior to any of the eight which pre- 
ceded it, the words being as rick as 
ever in brilliant metaphor, and occa- 
sionally in refined sentiment, and 
vivid description. As to the music 
—so much was already done to the 
composer’s hand, that of Aim there 
needs little to be said, but that the 
airs are neither disguis^ nor encum- 
bered by his accompaniments— and 
this is much. Moore’s paramount 
skill in fitting langua^ to every turn 
of a melody, is ^ulicularly remark- 
able in the ** Sing— sing’* of this last 
number ; and as the pwtry has gmt 
merit independent of its adaptation 
(to tbe air of Old Laogolee), we shall 
subjoin it. 

“ Sing — sing— Music was given 
To brighten the gay, and Jundle the 
loving : 

Souls here, likepVanets in heaven. 

By harinooy^ laws alone are kept 
moving. 

Beauty may boost of her eyes and her 
cheeky 

But XiDve from the lips his true archery 
wlogs; 

And she who but feathers the dart when 
she speak% 

At once sends it homo to the heart 
when she sings. 

Then, sing— sing, Ac, 

" When Love, rock’d by hts inother, 

IdV shipping, as.ciUm os oeahl 

iQfdsB him, 

* Hush 1 bush.!* said Venus,; * Nbother 
Sweet yoiee but his owA is worfby to 
vale Wm.’ 

Dreaming of music he slunibur’d the 
while. 


Till faint from his lip a soft nio'ody 
broke. 

And Venus, mchaiited, look'd cm with a 
smile. 

While bove to his own sweet singing 
awoke! 

Then, sing— sing, Ac.*' 

The Sipirit qf the Age, orContmpo* 
rary Portraits* ^ndon, 18215. 

« This work, which has previously 
appeared, by pioccmcal, in tbe pages 
of the New Monthly Magazine, is its 
own witness that it emanated from the 
same pen. as ‘’Table Talk,” which 
likewise maidd' its debfit in Colbum's 
periodical. Indeed, the critical deli- 
neations of character, which form the 
volume, are so distinctively character- 
ist>c of Hazlitt’s style, and so imbued 
with the colouring of liis pcouliai 
prejudices, that the whole series, not • 
witlistandingthe pretnnsionsto variety, 
which are put forth in the title-page 
and index, might as well have been 
called *’ The Spirit of the Author,” as 
not. The cliaracters of Mr. Brougham 
and Sir J. Mackintosh, have been 
caught with singular felicity ; but the ^ 
remaining portraits appear to have ‘ 
been wonicd up— and that so highly, 
as to be quite beyond recognition — 
from slight etchings— mere studies — 
for which individuals were made to 
sit only to keep the artist true to ana- 
tomy. However, the book has an 
abundance of elomient writing, though 
soniewhat overcharged with meta- 
phorical illustrations and antithetical 
comparisons. Those, if there be any, 
who know little more of Wordsworth, 
timu that he is the author of what 
Lord Byron vulgarly designated as 

” A clumsy, drowsy poem, call'd ■ The 
ExciirKion,’ 

Writ in a manner which is my aversion/' 

will be not a little surprised, and, we 
hope, gratified, at meeting with the 
subjoined comment upon the bard 
thus roughly handled. 

No one has sliewn the same ima- 
gination in raising trifies into impor- 
tance; no one has displayed the same 
pathos in treating of the simplest feel- 
uigs of tbe heart.” — ” He is, in this 
sense, the most original poet now liv- 
ing, and the one whose writinp could 
the least be spared : for they nave no 
suWtute elsewhere. ^The vulgar do 
not read then); . Ijhe learned, who sec 
all things through books, do not uu- 
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(lerstand them j the great despise, the 
fashionable may ridicule them: but 
the author has created himself an inte- 
rest in the heart of the retired and 
lonely student of nature^ which can 
never die. Persons of this class will 
still continue to feci what lie has felt : 
be has expressed what they might in 
vain wish to express, except with 
glistening eye ana faultering tongue. 
There is a lofty philosophic tone,> a 
Ihouglitfiil liimianity, infused into his 
j^stoi al veins. Remote from the pas- 
sions and events of the great world, 
he has communicated interest ana 
dignity to the primal moveinents of 
the heart of man, and engrafted his 
own conscious reflections bn the ca- 
sual thoughts of hinds and shep- 
herds.” 


The Buccaneer, and other Poems. 

By John Malcolm, late ef the 

ASlnd Begiment. Edinb. 1824. 

In these weak piping times of peace, 
it is (juitc the fashion for our ci-devant 
.waniors to relinquish the sword for 
the pen, and to scale the heights of 
Parnassus for tliose laurels which the 
fallow field of Mars now denies them. 
Mr. Malcolm (we would style him 
according to his military rank, if wc 
knew it) has been remarkably success- 
ful in his metamorphosis; so much so, 
that we suspect him to have been be- 
trothed to his muse, long before he 
entered the camp; for his familiarity 
with the ** licences” and common 
places of poetry, betrays a very early 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
art. Did he trust more to his own 
inventive powers, and less to his clas- 
sical remembrances, wc should speak 
of him in warmer terms of praise than 
we can at present Yet, little need 
has he of encomium, when his own 
words honour him so highly as do'the 
following. ■ 

On the lone Pyreneans, when eve was 
T«)iosing, 

And smilM Ireni the gates of the west a 
farewell, 

O'er the n^ons below, while the twilight 
yfBB dosing. 

And masses of shade brooded deep o'er 
the dell; 

1 stood where, beneath me, two kfaigdoms 
were lying. 

All was mute, save the breeggt o'er the 
solitude sighing, . 


Or shriek of the eagle in far echoes dying. 

Where silence more deep and more 
desolate fell. 

Adown^to the sea BUlassoa was stealing, 

Difiding the foes on its margin that lay. 

It’s calm, silent wave; like a mirror re- 
vealing 

Of four handed nations the battle array; 

And the crimson and gold of their gar- 
ments were shi^g 

With the last blase df day in its glory 
declining. 

The tall rocks, with light, llko a rote- 
wreath, cntwlliing, 

Ere it faded on earth and o’er ocean 
away. 

And strains from each band of soft music 
ascended. 

Such ns wail for the brave when the 
battle is o’er, . 

* Whose notes w^^t the voloe of the desert 
were blended. 

The murmur of rills, and 'be torrent’s 
lar roar. . 

Tby song, Ronccsvalles, all wildly was 
weci>ing, 

Where the hills o’er thy slumbers tbeir 
vigils are keeping, 

On the field where tby mighty in silence 
are sleeping. 

Whom the sound of. the trumpet 
awakens tin more. 

To many oti cur that hung o’er it's 
numbers, 

That song of the dead was the last lorn 
lay : 

Young hemes that sigh’d o’er llic place of 
thy slumbers. 

Next eve lay os cold and as silent as 
they ; 

They slept with their fame, on a low 
grassy pillow. 

Their requiem sung by the stream’s little 
billow, 

Where sighs to the nigfatwind the deso- 
late willow. 

That waves and that weeps o’er their 
mouldering clay. 


Sotne important Advice to the Worlds 
or the Way to prevent and cure 
' the Diseases incident to the Human 
Prame, demonstrated and based 
upon Principles agreeahte to Aa- 
turey and suited for all Climates 
and Consiitutions^fpith an Account . 
of the Author's oVbn Case. By J. 
Mv'Hson^ Gent, not a Doeior. ! 
liOndoB, printed for, and sold by 
the Author, No. 60, Frith-street, 
8oho, anddl oth^r Booksellers. 

We are nbtoufselvea^l^yftetaitfe in 
the scientific use of the tm, neither 
» Mr. Morison; the aut^ of tbfe 
work ; but on perusing it, which we , 
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have very' carefully done, to ascertain 
by the most diligent and scrutinizing 
attention, whether the Author's theory 
would not fail in soijae instances, we 
have been seized with, if wc cannot 
say a demonstrative certainty, at least 
with an intuitive conviction, that he 
has discovered, if not a universal spe- 
cific for all diseases, at least the uni- 
versal cause of all diseases, and the 
universal remedy by, which they can 
be removed. Acco^ingly, the work 
should, in our opinion, be printed in 
golden characters, unless it be a^ued, 
Uiat the long age which is attainable 
f4hrough an ^option of its principles, 
will ultimately prove a curse, instead 
of a blessing, to mankind. Of the 
truth of this prediction, however, every 
man will j udge for himself, and if the 
amount of individual suffrages be col- 
lected, we believe they will be all in 
I'avoiir of the author ; for who but the 
diseased aud moody fanatic does not 
cling to mortality witli tlie most tena- 
cious grasp. Some theorists on popu- 
lation will, no doubt, maintain, that 
if we all lived to old age, we should 
devour each other'; but which of these 
theorists would lay down his own life 
in support of his principles, or wish to 
die while he was able to live. Mr. 
Moiison has, therefore, little to fear 
from such theorists, and they alone 
can come forward with any seeming- 
iiess of reason to oppose any theory 
which teaches us, not only how to live 
long, but how to enjoy life, an enjoy- 
ment devoid of which life is onfy a 
term of prolonged endurance. 

Non est vivere sed valem vita. 

This work is not only original, by 
differing from all the works that ever 
were written on the cure and preven- 
tion of diseases, but superior to all 
that ever will^ be written, if based on 
a different theory. All the medical 
works that have ever come before us 
ascribe difierent diseases to ditierent 
causes, and accordingly proscribe to 
each a different remedy; but Mr. 
Morison ascribes all diseases incident 
to the human frame to oiie simple, 
obvious cause; or, if we mistake notf 
obvious the moment it is pointed out, 
and its mode of action on the human 
system explained, and in accordance 
with the simplidty of his theory he 
preiditibes om one remedy to remove 
(hein all. This remedy is attended 
with a two-fold etfect : the first, that 


it prevents diseases of all kinds, if at- 
tended to; and the second, that it 
cures all diseases that are not from 
neglect, length of time, previous bad 
treatment, or the use or certain de- 
structive medicines, become incurable. 
Hence it is obvious, that if this tlieory 
be true, every man may become 
own doctor ; and whoever peruses this 
treatise must, in our opinion, become 
acohveit to i truth, however much 
be may be antecedently inclined to 
smile at a theory, that would derive 
fr>'>m one simple cause all the diseases 
to which man is liable. Wc have al- 
ready said, that this work should be 
written in letters of gold, and accord- 
ingly, from the estimation which wc 
entertain of it, and the blessings which 
its adoption is calculated to diffuse 
among mankind, we shall not limit 
our notice of it to the present number, 
knowing how soon the strongest im- 
pression dies away, unless repeated 
over and over again ; and tliat lu repe- 
tition alone, precept, example, and 
truth owe all their permanence and 
stability. In our next number, ac- 
cordingly, we shall explain Mr. Mo- 
rison's theory, and endeavour to shew 
its consistency and conformity to tlie 
structure, nature, and organization of 
the human frame. 

TAe Lancet VoIm, I. to V, G. L. 

Hutchison, Strand, 1825. 

There is an aristocracy in medi- 
cine as well as in any other important 
state, and as the constitution of man 
is of more vital importance to him than 
even that of his country, we deem 
this notice of a valuable and interest- 
ing work, conducive to the interests 
,of both, an act of justice due to its 
spirited proprietors. ^Considering the 
subject in a political light, we know 
of nothing among the many proud 
things our country has to bioast of, 
more worthy of her pride than the 
education which is accessary to qualify 
a student for the profession of surgery. 
Still, as.notliing under the sun is per- 
fect, abuses have crept in, errors have 
taken root, aud a class of individuals 
have,' in some instances, endeavour- 
ed to convert that which was in- 
tended as a public benefit, into a 
source of private emolument. It ap- 
pears^ that until the publication of 
the Lancet, the science of medicine 
was as careftdly excluded from the ob- 
servation of the wc»rld as the intrigues 
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.of a miDUtcrial cabinet ; and tbe pro- 
ccjodings of the hospitals regulated 
ivith as much caution and secrecy as the 
operations of the holy Inquisition. By 
giving a regular report oitheaffiiirs of 
these charitable institutions— by ex- 
posing to the public view the conduct 
of individdals, who, until that time, 
had no other scrutiny than their own 
satisfaction to fear in the exercise of 
their opinions, the Lancet has gained 
an enviable and deserving distinction 
in tbe public estimation. The ob- 
servations on the ** men in power'* 
are conveyed in a bold and fearless 
style, and the whole tone of the work 
breathes an independence of sentiment 
highly honourable. We cannot, how. 
ever, help regretting, that an excess 
of zeal for the welfare of the public 
should, on a solitary occasion, have 
seduced the conductor into a disregard 
for the feelings of an individual; he 
has, by doing so, only given another 
proof that a man may sometimes com- 
mit an act of injustice, without a 
selfish or malicious motive, and for 
the purpose of obtaining an amiable 
object, escape those boundaries which 
place it beyond the scope of fair ani- 
madversion. However, as this cir- 
cumstance, though it leaves us room 
for regret, does not in any way dete- 
riorate from #ie value or utility 
of the work, we will not disturb 
that conclusion oar readers have had, 
from the publicatiou of the trial against 
the editor, so good an opportunity of 
fomiing. In Edition to every infor- 
mation connected with the medical 
profession, tbe Lancet regularly re- 
ports the lectures of our first surgeons, 
which alone are sufficient to reMer it 
a work of the first scientific character.' 
M the lectures fire intended for Tyros 
in the art, they are either explanatory 
of, or divested from technical terms, 
which in general render the pursuit of 
a new ecienoe excessively repulsive ; 
and, in our opinion, should be read 
by every individual who wishes to be 
considered a man of general or scien- 
tific informatioBi la closing our 
remarks on thja.very crodilat^ work, 
we cannot help observing, thkkthoob- 
jeotion some* individuals entertain 
against it. appear to us unreasonable ; * 
amce, from Uie circumstance of its en- 
abling individuals (not connected with 
the profession^ to judge of a science 
that they were Imti^Eire precluded 
irom^ that science has become more 


generally admired, and consequently 
the labours of its profession'more libe- 
rally estimated and rewarded. 

Lisbon. Bjf ^Morianne BaUlis. 

Portugal, from relative situation, 
has ever been bohnd to Great Britain 
by a reciprocity of^ interests, and, but 
' for the firmness of pritish support, she 
had long since cdiM to' be a state. 
Not, however, to dwell u|xm the poli- 
tical advantages,' which ib return for 
this support she 'has rendered to the 
British nation, generally Portugal has 
ever extended her favour and gratitu^ 
towards the British character indildr 
dually. An ‘Englishman, a stranger in 
her land, is fluttered with privileges 
ireqittntly deni^to her own sons. 
— we happen- to know that the 
authoress of Lisbor” was not ex- 
cepted from this general feeling, and 
indeed we that extraordinary at- 
tention was paid her on all occasions 
by the best Portuguese families. We 
are therefore surprised to find her re- 
for such condescensions consists 
in false and peevish Qiisrepresentations 
of their manners, courtesy, taste, and 
refinement; and while her general detail 
of their local peculiarities is minute 
and particular almost to indelicacy, 
she passes over unheeded much that 
is deserving of unlimited admiration. 
Indeed every page bears ample testi- 
mony to her slothful propensities, 
and we are somewhat sceptical as 
to her general candour. Prom her 
general censure of Portuguese society, 
she excepts some one or two fiunilies, 
as being such as would grace the 
societ) of any country, and their merits 
she considers the more striking, from 
their having been born and educated 
in one, which it must be allowed is 
somewhat behind in civilization.*’ — 
What intercourse this amiable lady 
may have bad with the rest of Europe 
can only be piedumcd from tbe frank 
politeness and liberality of sentiment 
which her pages testify — ^but It may 
fiurly be sunuxsfd ^tat her experience 
in the craft of wfitiog w yet very 
youthful. One who is desirous of beipg 
belWed in misrepresentation, should at 
least be consistent in statement; but 
the perfect inconsiiteocy of the nar- 
rative^ and thema^ maiiileat contra- 
dictions which Out weflt mesents, 
prove its parent Htfie the 

mystery of authorship.' These con- 
trarieties to fact and reason are too 
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abundant to admit of adoctions; but 
the apeeimen of the lady's 

descrmtive powers for low Itfig^ will 
introdTuce our leaden to her style of 
writing : — 

" But where shall I find words stroi^r 
enough to expren- the disgust of my 
feelings^ whco I leHact upno tlie ap^ 
pearanoe of tbe tn the aggregate, 
faking into aocoM the personal ap- 
penianee aad customs of some of iu 
inhabitanis I Here erery sort of im- 
purity appears to be oolieeted together ! 
Vou are suflbcatrd by the steams of 
fried fid), rancid oil, garli^ Ac.— at 
every turn mingled with the foscid ef- 
lluria of decay^ vegetables, stale pro- 
visions, end oiAer horrors, which it is 
impossible to mention— to say nothing 
of the filthy dogs, of Whom I have for- 
merly spol^. Wiotobes of a tower 
and more squalid appearance than the 
most sordid deabtana of St. Giles, lie 
basking in the sup, near the tops 
of impurity collect^ at the doors, 
while young woineo, (and them of 
more prepossessing personal appearance, 
from which one would naturally ex- 
pect greater* delicacy in the olfactory 
nerves } bang far out of the windows 
above, as if they were trying .pur- 
posely to Inhale tho pestilence which con- 
taminates Ihe air beneath ! llfea and 
wonm, children rind pigs, dugs, cats, 
goats, diseased poultry, and skeleton 
hogs, all mingle fogeiber in loving frl- 
iowstiip, eacli equally enjoying what 
seems to be their mutual elemeni— dirt ! 
— 1 'must beg you to add to this^ that 
tbe armies of fleas, bugs, mosqujtoa, 
and other vermin, are too numerous to 
be conceived,' even in Idea, and tbe 
picture will be coiiqdete i” 

Without iosistiog on tlie total inac- 
curacy of this eloquent detail,, it is 
worthy of remark that Mrs. Baillie^s fa- 
culty of describing ** low life,*' is in 
every page conspicuous, to the exclu- 
sion, as we before observe, of all in- 
formation respectingobjects of real im- 
portance* We cannot venture to doubt 
theaincerity of assertions so often re- 
peated— on tlus account we are induced 
to bdieve tliat the work is compOed 
from the idle statements of her ac- 
quaintances, rather than from her own 
observations. - Either such is the Caet, 
or she must have watered on her work 
with the professed intention of wilfril 


misrepresentation, Ftomourknowledge 
of the capital, and its contents, vre 
fondly anticipated some ali^btnotieo of 
a few public ouildingSp which it Is vain 
to seam for in this ex-paite narrative. 
We lomd again to visit the noble 
Cattle oi Belem, and hoped for an un- 
prejudiced admiration Si the elqgant 
St. Roche. But our expectation wee 
doomed to meet a rebut, and our pa- 
tience was fairly exhausted by flieend- 
less recital of her imaginary woes, llie 
very fruit is sour or tasteless to the palate 
of Mrs, Baillie, and tbe unclouded 
iHAUty of the firmament is a source of 
disgust to her jaundiced eye. Her his- 
torical fidelity is very doubtful, and the 
anachronisms with which this produc- 
tion abounds^ would be unpardonable 
even in a poem ora Scotch novd. 

Mrs. B. will do well to take fiiese 
hints as well intended, and by all 
means to spare herself a second visit 
to a country *which she has so grossly 
and ungratefollyabused * 

Jamot Forbes ; a Tale^ founded on 
facts. Hatchard and Son. 1824, 
A short title and a brief tale. These, 
in an age when prolixity of detail and 
quaintuess of appellation are of the 
commonest occurrence, are no trivial 
recommendations, l«et us see if the 
book have any other daims to fevour- 
able consideration. A preface of little 
extent informs us, that tlic material oc- 
currences of the hero's life are founded 
in fact, and that the principal transac- 
tions involved in tbe narrative were 
taken from an event, which a very few 
years q gv* attracted no inconsiderable 
degree, of attention. This may or may 
not be the case, for we arc not so dog- 
« maticaUy allied to the cynical profes- 
'Sicn as to deny that every thing most 
monstrous, and most strange; might 
sometimes pass; but if there was ever 
au occurrence which could be said- to 
realize, taking the premises of our 
author into consideration, the nxiom 
of poor Sheridan in the Critic, that— 
*«a story, like a play, is not to show 
occurrences that happen every day, 
but 'things just so strange that though 
they never did, they might liappen," 
assmedly this is it. We will cn^ain 


* The abqfe teifiaiics are puUisbed ntber to give the subject^f them an opper- 
UiifHy bf jnsfo^g hemelf, than to impty the Editor's ooqateMPuee in foeei. The 

Editor perfectly agrees with tho sentimeDts of .the Beviewsr. 
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by giving a sliort analysis of the fable 
-^USlow ns to call it one. 

In a village some fifty miles from 
tbe meiropoliSf and retired there from 
unexpected losses, dwells Mr. ‘Forbes, 
the father of our hero, and who, with 
his sister Clara, form the fireside com- 
forts of that worthy gentleman. James 
is stated to be afiectionately minded, 
and full of sensibility, strong in ho- 
nour, and proud in integrity, but that 
his ^ chief tailing was a certain de^e 
of self-sufficiency, — not that it ev^ap- 
eared ofiensively in his behaviour; 
ut there was a consciousness of abi- 
lity, and strength of mind and prin- 
ciple, very much approaching to pre- 
sumption.*' In the same village live 
the respectable family of the Wilsons; 
and George Wilson, after becoming 
the companion of James Forbes and 
his sister, soon rises into the lover of 
the latter; he however goes to sea, 
where a series of well eacned successes 
attend him. There is also another 
little community in the village, and 
these arc. Sir William Powell and his 
household^ of whom Emily becomes 
the prominent object, inasmuch as 
James Forbes — after honourably per- 
fonning the office of tutor to the sons 
of Sir William — is the means of im- 
pressing her with ardent love towards 
him; a feeling met with a reciprocity 
of ardour on bis side. But his ho- 
nourable disposition saves him, and 
on Sir William remonstrating with 
his father on the improprie^ of the 
alliance — ^bc tears himsmf away, and 
accepts a subordinate situation else- 
where. Tired of this, he subsequently 
obtains an engagement in a merchant^ 
service; but discontent and despon- 
dency ^gin to obtain an ascendancy 
upon liis mind, ** which continually 
diminished his regard for religion, for 
life, and for every thing in this world. 
He lost all inclination for those stu- 
dies, in which formerly he had em-* 
ployed himself with so much pleasure 
and advantage.’’ — A short extract will 
here save us the not easy task of com- 
pressing in a few. lines a continuous 
and tangled narrative. 

"One Sunday,, being engeged as 
usual in amusing himself with 
he imitated an order of Mr. Gilby’s 
upon his banker, for five hundred 
pounds. The imitation was accurate. 

* How easy,’ said he to himself, 
would it be to present this. 1 defy 
any man to distinguish it froin 


Mr. Gilby’s hand writing/ The 
thought startled him, he tore the order 
hastily In pieces, and threw it in the 
fire. He, however, repeated the ex- 
periment again pnd again, and each 
time the resemU^oe'was wonderfully 
close.” p. 142 . . 

Soon after this he is called to Lon- 
don on his master’s business, and, un- 
fortunately, he hiqmens to carry one 
of these imitative orders. Passing the 
banker’s house he is seized with the sud- 
den and wicked desire of tiymg its effect 
on thosegentlemen — the trick succeeds 
—the check is paid — here is the con- 
clusion of the portentous occurrence: ' 

" He rushed from the place, hurried 
forwards for several minutes, totally 
unconscious of what he was about, or 
whither he was running* A cold 
sweat stood upon every pore 1 Tforror 
had benumbed his faculties. The first 
impulse of returning consciousness 
caused him to cast an affrighted look 
behind him, fancying he was pursued. 
Every sound struck terror to his heart. 

* Madman!’ at length, ho exclaimed, 
striking his forehead; ’what have I 
done ? O my father ! — Clara ! — Emily! 
— hut no matter, Emily ought to de- 
spise me!* Again he hurried furiously 
along, agitated and almost frantic, till 
he reached Charing-cross. ’ Do >roii 
want the Dover coach, sir?* (cried 
the driver of a stage just starting, who 
SBW'him approach with such haste,) 
" you are just in time.” James moved 
towards the door, and fiung himself in, 
as a hunted hare springs to any place 
of refuge. ’No luggage, sirr’ said 
the man, fancying James was breath- 
less with haste to be in time. ’No 1* 
said he sullenly. The door was closed, 
and off they drove.” 

The sequel is soon told. He escapes 
to France — a generous foreigner, to 
whom he had previously done some 
services, for awhile proliects him ; but 
his retreat is discovered, he is arrested, 
taken back to England, tried, found 
guilty, and suffers the just sentence of 
the law. His father had already fallen 
a victim to his outraged feelings and 
the downfall of his honour, and died 
of a broken heart. 

Now, although- we cannot agree 
with that critic who has been exceed- 
ingljr severe, in a contemporary pub- 
lication, upon this work, that the neg- 
lect of the Sabimth' jma: certain reli- 
gious duties is not a auflyent cause 
for James Forbes* desciant into vice and 







- - }^th 

the reiflMv when he seyi^that flem 
the cbehumgretiously drawn bf that 
youth, drom bis inbred notions of ho- 
nour, from hie wm prides and luade 

t i.to stand It/mmmh the world, it 
utterly indidewbte that he shoidd 
eo fall away from m high estate he 
at first assumed^ dlty tnore^ we will 
say that it isiw|Wty, even ridiculoiis 
to tUQpdsOi thelnmtting the delinea- 
^on of hiMfelbid, and the actions and 
conduct he adopts, whilst « under his 
father’s protection, to be correctly 
'given— *we say that it is ridiculous to 
suppose he should ever have neglected 
to worship his Creator on his Sabbath, 
or to have sfigbted the common ho- 
mages and praass’due to his 
tcnce— end, bettj^g this, we are 
bound to pass a judmnent or condem- 
nation upon our aumor’s consisteucy ; 
for on those v^ faults which we have 
shewn to be incompatible with oom- 
snon aenie^is the whole superstrueture 
cflTUs story esalted. Of itsesaeution 
we can speak moire favourably} and 
thme are seveisd scenes full of business 
and two or tteedof well-imagined In- 
terest. We^ however, totally object 
to the silly night adventure, and up- 
ifetilng of Lawyer Quill — Tony Lump- 
bin’s break down upon ** Crackskull 
Common,” Is worth a thousand such 
profitless Inventions : but that we may 
not take fiirewell of our author with 
railing on our Ups; we gladly refiw pur 
readers toibwpi^ that contain the 
disclosure Of James Forbes* ddin- 
ouency to his<fistracted^he^— totbat 
father’s frantic exduulipn, ** James 
Forbes is charged vMw foigery;” and 
the scene that preceded it; and ma^y 


poah.' But them are two kinds of 
love, with one only cf^which Mr. 
Richardson appears^ beseequainted ; 
namehL that lote^Wdi is the puie 
^ ^ imagination. 

Tho^ mving and lovely polte who 
feign th be in love but are not, never 
do much execution,!^ seldom in- 
terest either male or ranale. We all 
see their love consists in mere profes- 
sions, and, accordingly, while they 
make love to a thousand fair maidens, 
there is not one who cares a % for 

them. It lb only when the little 
traitor is within, and takes sole pos- 
session of the breast, or, in other 
words, when they are really m love, 
that we syttqpathi/e in their mental 
sorrowing and feel interested in their 
fete. It is only then th^ can speak 
tile real language of passion ; but 
when a poet wntes fifty pretty son- 
nets to fifty pretty maidens, he may 
be assured of X that all these pret^- 
maidens can rei^ his sonnets without, 
feefing a sin^e emotion of love, for 
they know well, that, spite of his 
veivatile and Proteus Renqu^ he can 
bare only one object of real aflhetion 
at tile same moment- If, therefore, 
he wishes to appeaf< really in love, 
let him addiess ail his sonnets to one 
sweet enchantress alone, and even 

then, if his passion be feigned, it will 
require all the in^nuity, all thenar# 

^ cc/ar9 ariem, all 3ie fertility of his 
genius, to conceal fiiom his mistress 

''the fictitious character of his passion. 
To ^leak the lansuage of passion, the 
poet must actualfy feel it, or. at least, 
he must have been at one time or 
oth^ of bis bfe in love, and write 
from a strong and tenacious feeling 


other parts, as redeeming and pmiso, of the emotions and agitations by 

wonhjpointsoftiiehistoiyjandwliiclh'' ■- 2 — ^ 

in the teeth of its editor’s prefece^ we 
must yet be^ permitted to believe a 
narrative of invention. 


4!M|M and other Poemh 
JSchqrdam, Thomas ani 
* Underwooik 
Tmm* 
ofetsyand, 
may wdU bh. 


JD. L. 


written in a ttyle 



etimost ebtiflelv 

ehameh^i^ |be a|^e and meaidlrd 
lel with their iifrjal. 
t, eocordfaigly; the 

fi»So ^ 

end httoiimheidtte the iiidim 



whidi he was then inspired and ear- 
lied han de hn, Mr. Richardson’s 
muse, however, is not over fimd of 
dallying in the soft hm 01 love. He 
loves to converse vnth grander 

and sublfaner works of “ 

descilbas soihe^heeutUbl 1 

in the ridieit colouring < . 

scription and rMiahtie 

ib^ttid harmony 
meditative hour winch 
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nei^gorgeoiidybtlfH H«tl Nlfht'f fair Quacn; mfk ^ 

Beoeaw the hlaa ftma^ ^j-beaoM lade ' 

In garmenla of ligbl) Along the orimaon vofL throndb twIUgIkt 

Depart! lihe a dieam g^oom 

Ob' sweet and neaeoe ^ T& Finally darU; and- wihero, all lowjj 

VteD%jffb?8 repoMb ti» UToumer’s band* 

B*in^ iNi. 

Tbe wildest are gnve-** IftWed tomb ^ 

Tbe sad feel a joy 

Loud Mirtb newer gmwe I " > 

Tbt Splnto «f Ii9*^ Memoin iff Motet Jl 

ToluUowtbatiine, JemA rkhtopher. 

nom regions above muels. Londcm# 

Pour music sublime .. u » 

Their bannonlss cheer Thii megnpby cF 

The dull gloom of nighty tnous oLall the Gen 

And wake the sweebmm renderea par^colailly 

Of voiceless delight the Introductior of St 

' We shall give hu ** Indian Day,** retjjolidnw wi^ Idti 
as a diffhrent specimen of his maimer, • 

and condude by observing, that we though the ^le of the 
are peculiarly pleased with the chastity caMondly defectivbi it 

and elegance of his style, and the jtt- eloquMc^ 

dicious selection of his p^tic terms. anecdotes are mated 
Bioav. cif the work, and there 

Lo ' Morning wakes upon the gray hUl^ !** httle less i 

lifQ^ instnicttve to readeia n 

Raising the veil of miat meek Twilight to such as hold tbe nat 
vore , thopgh indeed for mml 

And haik * resonnding from the tamarind dais, this volume mu 
bough culiar and dvating dia 

The llinab^ matins nng* On Ganga's 
ahons 

Tbd fervent Hindcoa weloome and adona _ , 

atoiUaglMdornv. AboraM^a Smlefa/A Tbart, a ten 
BehoUtbettdlFali^pioiiinj'MMr, uiM Mittraimie m f 

And wmbltmfdwit wraadv— • IwtW — ^ndon. 19SS> 
pda — 

Gleams on tbe btoad-lhnged dint Tlipre are so many 
rustle In the galel desenmon daily nisfain 

vooN. beaaid ttacielMjnto tl 

How still Che BOon-tide hour’ no sounds ihepabbc,tbatsiu!ih oft 
an« blit an ordinary degree 

To cheer the sidtiy calm,— deep silence Htd^anceofattractu^ 

on tinn. 

The lephvr dievr*>>o hcqjte cf rest detaliis ***** 

Tbe pllgriaailMih! ’ Ton Orb’s meridian tion ofit vtoverysped 
aim and that it has been fo 

NoHiteDt bower, no bmnid doiid le- for meeting the dgamnd 

«Ht »pWt joy^ wtan a. ft«h 


r 

Memoin Mates the 

Jewish rhdosofker. By M. Sa- 
muds. Londem# 1SS5. * 

This bitmphy of the most illm-" 
trious oLaU the German Rabbis it 
renderea parGculaiiy interesdng by 
the Introductior afmscdebrated^cor- 
respooddnee with Idtvater, upon the 
attlyecC of Chnsti A evidesirea , amt 
though the s^le of the memoir is oo- 
eanonally demctive^ it is not wanting 
in qiirit or eloquence. Many stdUng 
anecdotes are rdated in thd course 
of the work, and there is no doubt of 
its proving httle less interestiitt and 
instnicttve to leadeia hi general timii 
to such as hold tbe nttlinrchal flulib s 
though indeed for l&infe of the latter 
da^ this volume must have apo^ 
culiar and dvating diarm. » 


am <0^ xiwM^ 


SndefOfui Tears, a senes qf vktneties 

wOh iffustratwm ui yirosr eae errir. 

•«Xoiidoo. 1025. 

Tliere are so many volumes of this 
description daily nisfaing, and it may 
be said ttacttliMUnto the presence of 
rite pubbe, that siuih of them as possess 
but an ordbary degree of ment have 
iittlemhance ofattractu^ much notice, 
tlpon this hypothesis being admitted, 
what we now are about to say of the 
work before us will at once appear as 
high a recommendation as k can re- 
ceive^ nandy, that one oof^ua edi« 
rion orhvtoveryspeedilyediiaril^ 
and that it has been found rigafilfil 
for maetbg foe demandof pufdiaser^ 
to let foe re-piWhali«jii be ift iCe« 
redMe. We fifob fod a page to 
fpfoe foeaqttOtarie%of mir readen 
emdd jbfow e tjKVif foe nufoOf^s 
oMlity. However^ve heefo k not 
ettenslve j and indeed sriM ft ia coibi 







THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION AT THB OAIXSRY OF THE BRlTISa EfEnTOTlON 
IN PAAL MAUi. 

> (GONCLUDBO FROM OUR liAST.) 

"m had no onrahmity hat mon^ All the diaiacteii tie dienedln the 

rich and highly pictaH»4|M coBtume 
of Henry the Ei^th and Francie the 
Fim. we are not even certidn that 
do not recogniie his French 
the chivurkimd royal Francis 
lelfy— among the hmy group. 

In one of these performances* the 
incident of a young lady feeding a 
swan* attracts toe notice of* and dvM 
interest to» a prindpal group. This 
is natural* elegant* pleoung* well 
imagined* and aflfords a good focus» 
or eentre of unity* to the little system 
which the artist here sets before us. 

A little to the left of these hangs 
(No, 8*) Mr. G. S. NawTON-8 « Hypo- 
ekondnae^* a hypochondriac who al- 
, most deserves handn^^ if any thing 
ridiculous could dmerve it'— for his 
excesdve folly. 

The hyporiioiidriac is a youthful 
dandy t quite Of the silly cast* feeling his 
own ptuse. Hu stays* shirt* over^ls* 

hT^^d ta^^^d from weimng 
them tffiotrrd. On the fore-ground* me 
dumb hells* fencing foils* and boxing 
gloves, In the hack-ground* a picture 
of an afl^ted $trmon and Ama* ^ 
*fylli8 hangs against tne wall. Physic* 
diily labeUMiB on the mantle* psecq* 
Buchan’s ^ Domestic Idedicine’’^is at 
band. And* in order that he who 
exercises himself at the dumb bells 
and boxing gloves* may not have 
trouble* the over fatigue* of getting 
up from hu easy chair to ring* when 
he may fancy that bis servant is 
wanted* the bell-pull is brought for- 
ward and passed over the chair badu. 
In tluB performance* the parts arp 
thought of* and assimUated^w^ much 
humour and consutem^r'^llMt ,the 
cdlouriiig and etifect are rathu Itncy* 
and less harmonious than tbosnle ^ ws 
importunate Boet*!' and of soiqe Other 
worlEi that we hanre seen from te 
haiAl of this able ir^ . * 


Burly Into Room at the Oel- 

leiy of tbek Brimi Institution ; tiie 
contents oF room are by no 
means deidenfin interest* even inde- 
pendeutly of the Ac adcnucian Wxs- 
TAu’s iVWmc aengrrr, which occupies 
the postof honour over the fiie-plMo; 
and of other wpihi^ which have been 
seen before In other exhilatibns* end 
which we thereto.{dsi over at fee- 
sent The intern it chiei^^two 
mecies : that derfviklfroai pmttiiea of 
familiar life^ and that from poetical 
landscape. 

ImmMiately beneath Westall’h laige 
ifork is placed a beautiful little sket^* 
in oil* No. IS, by W. Exir^ ARA. 
of " Venus** (or any other fav nymph 
or rnddem the spectator pleases*) ** ai 
Mr mM.** We4o not recollect where 
Mr. Etty could have seen* or even 
reed of Venus thus cogaged* since 
' she rose from the Mediterranean sea. 
The poets we believe(but are not cer- 
tain) are silent on this point : yet as 
IHana h often thus represented* both 
by poets and painters* the pricedtnl 
was probably deemM sumcient.— - 
There is m gpod deal of Mr. Etty’s 
usual talent hi this sketch* though 
exercised on a miniature scale. 

Here also are " HecreaScn,” and 
" 7%e Fonadami* Nqs. 17 and 19. hF 
R. T. Sons, a pair of veiy clever Ikue 
^sketchy pictures* in which the mmits 
of Watteau and those of oiir^>mB« 
Academician Stothard* appear to be 
happily mingled. They are FHe 
CSimpe^ee^iaWaUeaia^ Thescenes 
ere lawny pleasure-grounds or glades* 
fdpttedwith lolfytrees and floweriim 
Winii; water^anki* fountains^ and 
swans I and jpeepled with gallant ca- 

Bam tIMim 




emi vA^tUs maalA* after wL.8iMdly> 

oii^ haWm fteiy w 


fdpjmwe a g HMi t is it not tbe shelf where* la days of yis% 

ftaebMIm^thenmucli huger tbha 
what is mmUetf 




the y we re snj^ 
Isid fcfeadibenr 

not thaiMbffhntfoai 



jiff# Arfr. 


Oiie gmral reflection occurs herCi 
. A indkire,a8 if suspended againat the 
wall of an apartment* if pertinent to 
the subject of tJie picture* seldom 
comes amiss* since it nelps thh Intend- 
ed illusion by its suggestion of reality. 
It is like Shakspeare’s introduction 
of the play* in the plav of Hamlet.— 
In the insUncw of Mr. Newton*s farce* 
every spectator will not at first si^t 
perceive the relevance of the int^ 
dnetion of the love-sick swain with 
the Scotidi bag-pipes and his adorable 
mistress* to the case of the hypochon- 
driac—nor are we quite sure that our 
own wit comes up to the tiue mark* 
when we conjecture the middle term 
(as a logician would say) to be* that 
both are ideal maladies; both vain 
deluttons of a morbid fancy. We 
think thu is hardly sufficiently obvious 
or impressive; and tha^ pernaps, the 
well-known portrait of the brutal and 
insensible Buckhorse* of the last cen- 
tury, might have aferded a better 
inuendo in the way of counterpoint. 
Cbr* what would Mr. Newton think of 
the introduction, ^ in Ibis place* of 
something superlativdy iflbcted* such 
as Hogarth's print of ** Taste**’ where 
^here is a monkey* and where the lady 
fingers the little Dresden tea-cup with 
su^ exquintcand inimitable feeling? 

On the other side of the chimney- 
piece is Mr. John Haytfr'b** ChMef 
^the Sandwt^ ttlandt, and hit 
* No. 24. They are very properly ha- 
bited in their picturesque native cos- 
tume* (and not in tho^e JCnglak 
dresses which they themselves appear- 
ed to value bO highly.) There is much 
of interest and even of intelligence^ 
in the countenance of Madame Pokt, 
(as she was used to be called) ; and 
the cloak of scarlet and yellow fea- 
thers worn by her husband* forms a 
rich pictorial oliject. The near re- 
semblance of the crested hdmet of 
Owhy-hee to those of the Oredan 
watimn of old* will not fiulto attract 
the speculations of those who phllo- 
Mplw on buman nature. The whole 
is printed in a style that does gr^t 
credit to this promising young artist. 

^o. 41* " fo- 

atekm a AmB fnm a ViAhtreP 
by XuDEtj^vaaN* strongly reminds 
lliOlArle of the late F^eSsor 
^MTVy. g^eiassieal air about 

Pit; Im the daeik shepherds mear 


comp^on; sibce all tee 

that* if they succeed in geiring bku 
from the wons of the vulture* he 
must inevitably brqik his nedc. The 
is betw(||^k^lla and Cba- 

On the west sidtHtfithis room*is a 
tore o^eiy mpeiiMprateiisions, eoQi^ 
tied** ^ 

asBTPaRBiER. AnMiig^tirifiier die 
Edinburgh* nor the ncs* the 

Westminster Review* llm Is a work of 
great merit* and the sul^iect well chosen. 
The scene is an Eqglim village in war- 
iime. You seo that ** Me spirit^i 
stirring drum** has passed through it^ 
and completely lit up the mihtary 
enjdiusiasm or the s^ool-boys and 
th^ounger rustici*^ 

^ The Umnew conrists of the juve- 
nile array of the village* marshalled 
and wielding such arms and accoutre- 
ments* and accompanied by such lu- 
dicrous musical instruments as youth- 
ful mgerniity is apt to supply on these 
public and patriotic occasions. The 
boys are acting heroes. The Cspsar 
or Alexander of the piece brandishes 
his wooden sword fdoft exultingly; 
and has* moreover* lashed his mo- 
ther's tatty ton« to his side* upon 
thishrart-i^t and important occasion. 
He kicks* in the peroration of his 
enthusiastic ^ecn— doubtless to 
shew his sovereign contempt for the 
enemies of Old England— and hib 
tattered shoe ffies off jlleroically from 
like energy of the action* discovering 
his still more tattered stocking-foot : 
his Am of old ru^* or blanket has 
riso supped firom his shoulders* with 
murii or ridiculous effect; but these 
thinn he heeds no^ for bis country^ 
<{s up in arm^ and his very soul ia on 
file in the riorious cause ! 

Of the Tookers-on* onc>highly di- 
verted* shews the sympathies m an 
inferior s|^t ; another exhibits symp- 
toms of indplent emulation ; a third 
(a s^dard bearer) of humblar prb- 
tgn ri on s * 

** Woadw*witb a MUsh lace of praise.'* 

Vke ritention>W engaj^; 

adfffvaiipus emouoni ere evidently 
ftlk^as the litde vherogi vary in age 
tmo temperament*^ Abe whole group 
is animated and ddSj^bUfiiL 

Tbetoarfomt* asmOWnS^ 

The seB-ditiMj| 0 (|lie breast 



vm jMt. 


IbeiCMtaM mj boe. 

Wild iK^wwiiioa ever Dew 
And lively olieer, ol Vigour bore : * 
Alas' regunllefti of tbeir doom, 
rhe little vicUms pla} ' 

;No have tlMlfoirills tocome^ 

Nor care beyond to-day. 

" In short, the sj^iCih of Gry** admi- 
iable Ode pemtw the performaope. 
But we muot oph otaait to mentio]k 
that a pretw Mdc girl enters from 
Ae left (bearing an infant), 

ner i^es sparbiuig^with glee, as if she 
were the sister or the favourite of the 
ehivalric Generul. Beyond her is a 
grave and studious older boy, intro- 
duced by way of contrast ; and also 
another girl, whom an old wooden- 
legged soldier nugrds with inimst. 
He 18 seated wiln &is pipe, neat his 
mug of ale, entirely unmindful of the 
heroic display before him, or at least 
he does nothing to promote it, and 
seems mentally to respond, m the 
Words of the same poet. 

Ambition, this shalt tempt to Vise, 

Then whirl the wielch ftom h*^. 

To bitter scorn a sacrifice 

Yet, ah* why should they know their 
fate, 

Since sotTow never comes too late, 

And happiness too s\viftl> flies? 
Thought isould destru^ their paradise. 
The whole of this picture is very 
ably painted. The colouring is sut- 
ilcicntly rich, without obtrusiveness. 
The hght and shade is well massed, 
and the eflhct hvely and forcible. 
The bit of distant cottage scenery ia 
picturesque; and the spectator is 
taught to know that it is a g^a day, 
by the flag on the church steqile. 
Perhaps some foreim victory is com- 
roemotrating throughout the country. 

No. 149. ** A Studjf/rom one qf 
Patd Jonei^s Crew," byW» Y. HuiS>- 
STONE, 18 a head of jg^eat diaraeter, 
^aint^ much in Che style of our 
mend Jackson, the academician^ 
and with an expression of firmness 
wortJ^y of a better destiny^ than to 


obey a pirate. 
No. 81. « 


NO. 81. ^^nitMaHe/LeicetterU 
VM to Aeyf by |L Faa- 

urixi:, has Mme pretensions be 
esteemed addcritieised as anMmtof 
picture, idthouAliot taken firom 
page of histoiyahit firom the novel of 
kei^worliu 

In all that: could be obtained ftom 
^ the stuiMiP Bnghsh cobtume, during 
the age SfSIbnMh, both in the pic- 
ture of hb pre^fifiSiBon and in books, 


Mr. FradeUe has been successful. 
The handsome figure and habiliments 
ol the $prl of I^cqij|er, and his or- 
ders of nobihty, not jfi^etting that 
^ fairfiqllar, so highly wrought with 
some jfiwcl, like a shto hung by the 
middle, attached to it,^aie carefully, 
and, we believe^ correctly exhibited $ 
but Amy Eohsart shdufd surely have 
excited more of our best sympathies 
thgn she does in Mr. Fradcll^i pic- 
ture; and should have constituted 
the chief point of attraction, which 
she does not. The touching senti- 
ment, which would have been perti- 
nent and proper to the piece, » 
wanting. The lady is too deficient 
in beauty, tenderness, delicacy, and 
ihe capamhties of fetoinino hehoism, 
tobe the Amy Bobsart of" tlie Great 
Unknown.’* 

But tli«' landscapes of this room 
daim at^least some small pordon of 
our critical attention. 

No. 98. "A Jicefie mi Sitvemalte 
Forcet, WdtAare, luUh a mew of the 
Xing Oakf* isfirom the pencil of Mr* 
J. G. Siaorv* Mr. Strutt is a learned 
antiquary in trees. We commendhis 
taste. Many fine old trees have we 
seen with great pleasure, both front 
his pencil and etching-needle^ and 
what is more venerably picturesque 
than an ancient oak? Or connected 
with more poetical associations of the 
gmd, and agreeably melancuoly cast. 
The present u q fine wild forest scene 
with a dark woMy recess, into which 
a winding woodland road conducts 
the eye^ and invites the footbteps of the 
traveler. It is pauited with conside- 
raUe freedom of touch, and has a 
good eflect. King Oak comes out 
m>m the shadowy recess with much 
brilliancy, and is in a picturesque state 
of decay. 

Since we saw and criticised Mr. 
Howabd’b" Vwmw Xnote Park/^ abird 
of the bittern species has been intro- 
ced, taking wing from thel^veground, 
which gives a sentiment of seclusion to 
the scene, and is certainly aniia|ifimre- 
ment. 

STo. 109. - AfidikSUI,aem*^0ir 

ThmutMbp*,Bmt.WanaaerJmt^ 
from the pencil of John OLorfbi, h a 
besulifltl pnOc icenn^ ^ 

netf<«rmiad with of a no* 

Uegrowdu TtWk b|»atig wood at a 
fOitaneo it ibiumef pthited: but 





Ife appeals as If a gleam of fire-l^ht 
shot across iL 

No. 15l» is aaother woody land- 
scaped’ by Ma. Jahls SvABJ^jpainted 
with much taste and ability. There is a 
pond, on the bank of which two rustic 
anglers are conspicuous; and thesre is 
part of a retired lane, and a Int of park 
paling, which comes in welL Abroad 
mass of shadow, which is obtained with 
much of a painter's art by connecting 
the dark trees in one breath with me 
reflections in the water, supports the 
iight with interesting and brilliant 
efect. The colouring is nnial: just 
agreeably warm; andentirmyfreefrom 
the least symptom of meretricious 
trickpiy. 

But the flowef— the amaranth of the 
present paradise— is certainly No. 59, 
entitled ** The JEnchanied Idand^* fiom 
the pencil— but yet more from the ima* 

r * lation— of the poetically jIftedJdr. 
Danby. 

The Eicaminer terms it ^ a 
esidence of growing talent;'^ but it S 
certainly much more than this. The 
talent is mature. In other respects 
the criticism of this wedriy jour- 
nal is much to the purpose. It truly 
says, ** There has not been a more 
complete work for its class, painted in 
England : nor perhaps any where else^ 
at any time, for it blencis deliciously 
the sunny effulgence of Cuyp with a 
veiT fluiciful inventiveness of subject 
ana composition; wjthout any vio- 
lence to nature, unless the conven- 
tional introduction of a few land, wa- 
ter, and aerial nymphs can 1m so 
termed.” 

The aerial nymphs, we should call 
sylphs. They float in air, and bask in 
a sun-beam, while they appear to sing 
invitingly to a certun votaress, who is 
steering in a fairy boat towards a mys- 
tic cavern. And the^ water-nymphs 
are evidently mermaids or syrra^ 
having fishy tails. 

The enchanted uhnd is a tree- 
crowned and excavated rock situate in 
a romantic bay. On the left hand 
there is another perforated rock which 
receives a broi^and bright light, 
and seems like the gate of the en- 
chanted coiOkadi leading towards die 
interior of country an imard 
flMtofio|]i^hewnst%>8; and fringed 
wfidi floweritig shrubs, and foreat trees 
of goodfitftnt. The water Is tranriu- 
' cent in an exetnpUuy dtenui the a|*, 
moqphere eaim; the|W^ai||id<ri^ 


warm and geidal; tlm sMttl is be- 
strewn with shells and conisof beaii- 
nful fbrmi and coloun: a few eisotic 
Mrds of bright plumim embellish the 
scenes while a teanhwity so profound 
and Elyslan reigns throughout, thathl 
is perfectly a pom landscape^ sudina^ 
must have floated on the fiuicy of 
taa, when he was writing ComuB,ana 
this refinement of ftus^has very rarely 
been seen to blend itself with the art 
of the landscape painter. 

We observe by tlie books at the Bri- 
tish Institution that Mr. Gibbons has 
purchased this ddflghtful work at the 
cheap price of two hundred guineas. 
We cannot but emy Mr. Gibbons his 
purchase. It would be highly credita- 
ble to modem art he would hang it 
among the works of the old masters. 
It would put many a reputablr Claude 
completely out of countenance. 

Vte have to record, that rince we be- 
min to write of this exhibition, Mr. 
Youngs the cuttodi or Ueeper of the 
Picture Gallery, who had filled this 
office with credit ever rince the death 
of Mr. Valentine Green, is deceased; 
and has left, unprovided for, a widow • 
beside (as we are given to understand) 
some younger claimants on the bene- 
volence, or bounty of the public, of 
whom we shall ^eu further anon : and 
that a subscription is opened for the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Y oung^ under the aumices . 
of Mr.Roper,of 14, Duke street, Port- 
huid place; Mr. Sievier of 54, South- 
ampton street, Russel square; and Mr. 
Morant, whose addreu we have for- 
gotten. 

The claim! of the widow to present 
relief and to iiiture comfort, are un- 
quesaonable. *She has filled a reput- 
wle situation in life, and through no 
fault of her own, but by a riritabon of 
that Providence, whose fiat, as we are 
taught, should Hpress all rrolning^ 
would be reduced to a state of desti- 
tuUon in her declining years, but for 
the reliance she may reasonably cirim 
to indult^ on the benevolence of the 
public^ in some foegn or other. 

Tliedaim! of ^ Bias I 

leisobtidus, lew anuied; lew able to 
statm in the broad fhy-Iuht of publi- 
cltyb There are thoes^wEo will regard 
them on this veiy account, as eof the less 
objects of pity^humani^. compasrioD, ' 
and rriief. These childrea are not 
menrioned, or evdn alliaM to in , 
lithographic letter of soKriMlion which 
b now circulatiflgi ^Wbtdo, have our 



even £ie ftlt as unieeinly dissemblmgt 
in those who are pablio-mindeclj and 
have public duties fp perform. 

St may be that in estimating the 
iWms of orphan innoeence^ too much 
difference is ordinarily made between 
those of legitimate^ and those of illei* 
^itipsate birtht it may be too that 
society, in the aggregate, compels, 
and ought to compel^ this difference, 
while it acts asabod^^ and on a body; 
•while the same motives are not impe- 
rative on our conduct as individuals. 
And in this latter consideration may 
perhaps be found sufficient motive ana 
sufficient apology for our present ap- 
peal. There is no principle, we ap- 
prehend, that can or ought to go to 
the prevention of our asking <^nty 
for tkoie mho need U mott: far less 
should that social necessity, of 
which we have expressed onrselves 
thus sceptically, be converted into a 
legitimate motive for forbearance in 
the pesent instance. 

We are nmther for visiting the sins 
of the father upon the children, nor 
for shieldtng ihote rint^ — call them the 
genial aberrations of human nature, 
or what you will,— the espence^tf 
artless innocence. Mr. Young was 
what we should tenn a stream-going 
man. Some men are so from nature 
and inclination; others are not noun- 
fiubstantive enough to keep afloat 
upon any other terms. Mr. Young 
was a man formed by and for the 
times in which he lived ; always afloat 
and always with the cunont^ Tim 
English are famed as a benevoknt peo- 
ple. Even the most mercenaiy trafl. 
nckers in art and literature in all 
Cbeapflde, |eel it their principle^ or 
find It their interen; to see their 
names inprint as donors to benevolent 
funds. The benevolence of Mr. Young 
has been extolled by MrStHofland, in 
her ** Son of a Genius.*’ He proba- 
bly thought, and pathaps found, this 
to his advantage; ana he bad fhe 
authority of the New Testament Ibr 
letting his light so, Aine before men, 
that they nught see his good woilu; 
which is Count Rumford’s advice also. 


Stimulated by certffin benevdent en- 
deavours, which we believe were g^ 
nuine on the part of the late Mr. 

» iundfor AerArf 


Fund— oommonly called (by a nlly 
redundancy) Ae artists* general bene- 
volent fund; to which he became, as 
matter of course (since he volunteered 
it) honorary and perpetual secretary 
for the remaining term of his life; the 
duties of vthich office he appears to 
haVb perfonned with constancy and 
with integrity : at least we know no- 
thing to the contraiy We are averse 
to hotioraryf secretaries— as we are 
to ever^ thing that rests on a canting 
foundation ; but the world is not yei^ 
and Mr Y oung knew this : and though 
in framing the laws, he Inougnt 
in, or permitted, certain inefficient 
verbosities (as may be seen in the 
crude and undigested compilation by 
which the^ institution is governed)— 
yet he is believed to have performed 
the duties of the secretaryship, with 
all its tedious routine of attendance, 
with exemplary activity: indeed hft 
was indefatigable in hia exertions to 
encrease the amount of the fund, 
which, in hb mind, was the object^ 
and seemed to exclude or render un- 
necessary, all provision for dispenung 
it with wise benevolence. He saw 
noAing, and seemed to look for 
nothing, but how to encrease U ; and 
this was chiefly done by inducing po- 
pular noblemen to attend its anniver- 
aai^ dlniie»,andln turn to honour the 
chair with their presence, as it is now 
advertised that His Royal Highness of 
Yoek and Albany is about to do. 

Now, since thb fund has been for 
some years firmly jcstablished— since 
it b ostensibly and really, a fund for 
the relief of decayed artists, their 
widows and orphans — and since it • 
has become Aus eflbctive, under Ae 
auspices and conduct of her late hus- 
band,— Mrs. Young has Ae strongest 
of all possible claims on it. Others 
have bron benefitted by it; and it 
Buiely must by Ais time have become 
sufficiently rich to affiird her also a 
decent competence for Ae remainder 
of her life. 

But who shall advance any oAer 
Aan leiptimate daima ? pro- 

bably exbts not a member wo would 
undertake Ae ungtadous tall; nor a 
soclely, nnce the of Captain 
Coram, whlA .would Ibten to Ae 
IfAesetMiigs 




on^hi to be 60, which we shall not dami' on the Vtists* fimd^ or the 
dispute, orphans of a certain clescrip- orphan^ ^ho have not. Perhaps 
tion ought to starve<^or we ought to some benevolent person,who may wish 
make the present appeal to public to fid that he tr benevolent, rather 
liberality; and those who may contri* than to a^ar so, wil' step forward 
bute their money on this occasion, ostensibly iH'' favouAr 6 f le unprotect- 
ought expressly to specify whether ed innocence of the lat r. 
they intend it for the widow, who has 
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As wc predicted last 3Tar from tlie 
perusal ot the inefficient laws of this 
society, it has received no cccebsion 
of strength. The printed list of iu 
members, although seemingly sup- 
ported by the hollow parade of no- 
minal officers, such as auditors, trus- 
tees, and deputv treasurer,— -the mere 
blown ^-sncll of stability, — is, as an 
array ofar/w/r, inferior to what it was 
last year: and even some of these 
which are present shew symptoms of 
secession. 

^ Yet those who, foom temporary 
views, exhibit with the ostenuble 
members for the season, have com« 
licnsated for die paucity of the woiks 
of Ileaphy and others, and the ab- 
sence of Loobdale ; and the present 
exhibition is accordingly as good 
as the former. In Autmteal mew, 
can scarcely say this. Its chief 
attractions are Lamtce^e and StrlU 
hfi ; both of which branches of art 
have been prolific, and some of the 
finit is goo^ 

Of the PortmU we can make no 
favourable rqport. A long procession 
of them are from the pencil of H. 
Meyeb, truitee^ wjiich, as they hardly 
reach up to the mark of common- 
place, we shall forbear to criticise in 
detail, that we may not afflict our 
rmders with 'enmii. Some of (he 
Engramngi are excellent: but tlie 
shew of Scvlpture is scanty in quan- 
tity, and of no veiy high qualify. 

The prologue b better than the 
play. The oari-room teems to pro- 
mise more than the gretd room per- 
Ibims. From that ceconomy or ar-^ 
lawgoinent which has been ado|^ted ' 
by the picture hangers, it happens .. 

for Che fttfC blim of 
the pdesM exhibition, that die four 
Central and coas|ficuouf ^hmes above 
finek in the great room, are occu- 
pied hf targe portrattiw wm 
ergef wUh charweter; epd to^jhaby 


of them, even of low character. Two 
of them indeed, which are groopcs, 
have tome pretentioni to be esteemcdfl 
historical, but these pretensions arc 
not very sound. 

The wholb-lenath portrait, which 
is BO unfortunat^ attractive to the 
eye, because largo aud v pposite the 
entrance, is that of Alderman 
Uawhet^ late mauor of Norvneh^pamt’- 
ed bp order of hu fellow cUuBene^ fir 
iSSf. Andrew*M hall, in commemoraUtm 
of hu public aptru^* and it from the 
{>encil of B. K. Haydon. 

Although it goes against the heart 
to say or to think that an} thing can 
be amiss upon well meant, patriotic 
occasions, we cannot dissemble diat 
this portrait is very inferior to Che 
large historical works of Mr. Hayddn. 
The head is as vulgar in look and cha- 
racter as that of the late Mr. Pitc. 
The alderman is a sort of rouiih 
diamond, which his Jeweller has not 
polished. This roughness ndther the 
painter, nor perhaps the genius of 
Hberty herself, could help. But "the 
diamond might have been set in gold; 
whereas here the attitude and accom- 
paniments are scarcely superior to the 
cluuracter end expression of the face, 
r Xlie paraphernalia, ot insignia of 
the corporadon, might surely have 
been shewn to more advantage, if not 
the mayor ; burperhaps the artist did 
not choose to put a patriot otif of 
oountenance by any pictorial display 
of ehegukt contrast. On the whole, 
with whatever shew of pleasantly wc 
ti^ht wish to gfo past this picture, 
wegamiot but agriously regard it as a 
fikflate on die pert of toe painter; and 
as ohe of his yfanbiMnge* , 

But Mr. Haylofi^ of portrait 
is" new. People are not yet used 
to it. He does not write on his 
canvas in fashioneUe langiiage. His 
pencil has not (as It wenri the portrait 
pjmwes of the hi|(to 
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the day. lie is plain and simple — 
getting away from modern modes 
tOYfard the primitire. He is unsolicit- 
oiis of ornament, if lie does not de- 
spise it. Something l^emz Stuiftish^ to 
continue to speak by literaiy analog}*; 
and, like the dean, his plainness is 
occabionnlly a little roni'sc, and even 
vul^r. ^ At least this is the case with 
his patriotic alderman, which so un- 
luckily catches the eye of the «>pccta- 
tor as he enters- unluckily, because 
first impressions are apt to be strong. 
But this is not a case of /ore, or we 
should blame ourselves for beginning 
with it : and it may happen that last 
iiiiprcfisions are strongest in the case of 
pictures. But the truth is, wo are 
critics rather of inapuUe than of ord(.r, 
and arc obliged to write what we think 
and f cl :it tiie time when we happen 
to think and feel it 

It is further unlucky for Mr. Hay- 
don's first appearance in the character 
of a portrait painter, that he has had 
by no means handsome people to paint 
from; and therefore the plainness 
which he has asbumed in the casting 
«)f his draperies, and other accompa- 
uiiiients, mi.->bCb ut least part of its 
aim. }{i h and splemlid materials of 
dress, draw otf.ittention in bonic degree 
from imperfections of form in the 
wearer: and the ladies and gentlemen, 
who'^e likeiiesbcs Mr. Ilayilon here sets 
before ns, are, gcnerally'bpcaking, n t 
tlie people w'ho 

r^ced not iho aid of borro'sM ormunpiii : 
Ami sccin, when iinudoriiM, luloniM tiio 

llli'sl. 

We shall next notice his" Cimvates^ 
cent : a Fumilif Pitta e,” (No. 2127 .) 
The piincipal figure in this piece hab 
evidently ^ot down, after nii illness, 
from his sick room into his garden, 
and is receiving the home congratu- 
lations of his wif •, Ills near friends, 
, and his domestics. This is very well 
told, and is a well-thought-of incident 
for aggregating a household with some 
interest The spectator will not fail 
to remark, that "the Convalescent,” 
notwithsUiiiding his past sufierings, is 
a ]>ortIy gentleman—" with fair round 
face, and belly with good capon lined.” 
We would venture a wager that his 
illness was not caused by abstineurr. 
Here also the characters of the heads 
arc not favourable to the artist. — 
However, since tlvy are portraits, he 
was obliged to tak'* them as be fbuiid 

E. M. Apnlf 1823. 


them : but he has arrayed their coun- 
tenances in smiles of mutual congra- 
tulation and kindness, and hence the 
picture is not without a vtry agreeable 
bentiuient. 

But as a work of painting, we like 
his No. iJO I ettcr. 'J’his is designaUnl 

Portrait of a and is the 

head of a senMble to 'iking, elderly 
lady, dressed in a nicely bleached 
neek-kr buf and cap, and her shoul- 
ders secured from the effects of chilly 
wH'ather,b} a black silk cloak. Tins 
aKo is a picture of some sentiment, 
aithuugh simply a por'rait. The 
artist has here bestowed enough of 
sucoe->sfu1 atlciition on the millintTy, 
and the wlu le h.l^ a good effect. 

Perhaps Mr. IIavdon's best por- 
trait is that of Dr. Darliiip. No. 1*^3 ; 
at least we cstecin it to be as good as 
any. It Ins a eliaiactcr well suited 
to A ph}siciiin, being at once shrewd 
and bencvnlent. The bust of his 
great cxcinpbir, IIipjKicratc*:, m the 
back-grumid, tells wtll ; indeed the 
ncroiiipaiiimcnts thn'mghout are to 
the purpose So is the attitude and 
general air of the figure. It has, 
iuorer>vcr, a cardinal mt-rit in poi trait 
painting— that of being an excellent 
likcin ; and th» chiaro sciiio is suf- 
ficiently impressive. 

'I’liere i«», however, a chubby, com- 
fortable-looking I idy in the anti-room, 
who does lionoui to the place, and 
must not be uvLilooked. The work 
is numbered 246, and entitled ** T/ie 
Portrait of Miss Mictforci.'* She 
sits on a garden-^eat, under a tiee, 
with flowering shrubs around her, and 
in the back ground is a snug cottage 
ornce, A JllLM^ing picture th is ^for the 
paiiuLir of .1 bachelor of a^eitam ma- 
ture agi,) and /m/zio-geneoiis in iis 
pAifs. The cottage and tlie lady 
should i»o togi Iher. They are so w'ell 
suited to epch othei, tb it we hope and 
Inid tiny will be iiisepdrable. 

Here also h.iiigH No. 330, the *• Per- 
trait of Mrs. HaiiA-es,'*'* presiimp- 
tiVi ly tiie late mayorcss*of Norfolk,also 
by Mr. IJaydon, There is a certain 
pulps IK ss in hu style of painting 
Jtvsh^ observable in the works of this 
aiti4, which is peculiar to him, and pe- 
culiarly agreeable. We hate seen some- 
thing like it in some of the historical 
woiKs of the old Italian masters ; but 
w e do not recollect that it has hitherto 
made Its appearance in portraiture; 
and we mention it, and wish ourrea- 
3 A 
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ders to notice it, a leading traits or 
element ol Mr. lfa\ don's btylc. 

Mrs. Ilawkcb lias a c ertaiii angula- 
rity of brow, whiih, to a slraiig r, 
gives to lier tace .m cxpicasion ol 
anxu'ty ; but vtv ct tint such ex- 
rcssion IS not tli'.rc. bcc.iusc it lias no 
iisiin s tlicic, and that the angularity, 
which we are ikiIkuh^. properly be- 
longs to the c^</rwi/ir of her coiinte- 
uance. 

Rcluniing to the Great Room— 
another ot Its centrepieces is No. 1G7, 
**Pf)rtrftitofSir Gerard Noel, HI, P/' 
by H. Hawkins (a new and accepted 
mtwher of the Society of Brifihh Ar- 
tists.) This has a kiiul of mock mili- 
tary air, and is very large, and veiy 
tame. 

in the opposite centre — over the 
ill e-place — hangs No. btnig a 
laigc e(]ue>triun pnitra^t, calhxl in the 
catalogue an “ Jflstorii'nl Portrait of 
the Emperor Aft\iandrr of Pussia,'* 
supported by a lijn.* extract tnuii the 
Kdinburgh 'Annual Uogisti r, relating 
(much more at Kuigth than we do) 
that in a tnorning ti<le on the banks 
of the Wilna, his Majesty pcrceivetl a 
group of Ins subjects diagging forth a 
drovi ued peasaui liora the iivcr ; thfit 
he humanely dismounU'd, and helped 
to strip the body ; that in his suite 
was an Kngli'h surgeon, who, alter 
trying phlebotomy, pronounced the 
case to be lioptlc^s? which we are soi ry 
for, in as fur as the surgeon was an 
Englishman ;) that his Impciial Ma- 
jesty persevi'icd ; used Iriction ; caused 
his attendants to do the same; and 
had at last the heartfelt satisfaction of 
seeing the blood flow, “ When the 
surgeon was looking about tor some- 
thing to st*p Die blood, the Emperor 
look out his haiidk< rchief, tore it in 
}»iccos, bound up the poor fellow's 
arm with it, and ordered proper care 
to be taken of Irni,'* See, 

Ail this is much to the honour of 
the Autocrat ot theRussias; but it 
is the iMinbiir..h Annual Register 
which relates all this, and not the 
painter. True it is, that he could not 
relate it all in a single picture, but he 
might have selected the moment m hich 
told of the past, while it represented 
the prc'-ent, and was anticlpativc of 
Die future; he might surely have • 
<ho5en the most interesting, import- 
ant, and honourable moment to iv- 
piojM'nt, Oanieiy, the moment when 
the peasant’s blood started, and the 


royal eye gleamed with emotion. This 
ho has not done. Alexander has not 
even dismounted. He merely ineliniis 
forwaid to give some dile<•tlon^ cou- 
ctrning a man appaieiitly drowned. 

As is fiequont in the works of thU 
art'st, a sii|MT.dmndance of dark grey 
tints, and of Vandyke brown, have 
given aeeitain muiky dinginessto the 
colouring of this piece ; and Alexan- 
der appeals too old for the eaily pe- 
riod of his life when the imperial act 
of hiunanity took place. In other 
respi'cts, it is a tol(>rably good pic- 
ture; painted with a Rimer touch 
than generally attends the pencil of 
an artist so far adv£^nced in life as this 
academician ; and tlie coMiicns of its 
general compLxion successtully car- 
ries us to the climate and country 
which were the scene ol ll * event. 

This gentleman is the soli.iiy ex- 
ceptiem to the rule of conduct of the 
Royal Academicians with regard to 
other iiihtitutiuiis of art. By exhibit- 
ing this picture at the Suflblk-sticct 
Gallery, he shews that he is actuated 
by no narrow esprit de corpse and 
be (iocs so with a law threatening ex- 
pulsion staring him in the face. As 
Mr. Northcote enjo\s the n*putation 
of possessing a crikiitable stock of 
good, sense, we wish he hail gone a 
step further, and given his assistance 
to the new society in the formation of 
their laws, as well as in covering their 
walls. 

Beneath this spacious performance 
bang thn e little pictures from familiar 
life, painted by M. W. SiiAitP, (/f 
which the subjects aic “ The Cigar,'* 

Physic,'* [in a mezzotin to print 
which' we have seen from it, this is othi r- 
wise termed the “ Hlack Draught j 
and the •* lire's Wino," 

Mr, Sharp seems to have a con- 
stant eye to the comic side of things, 
wfiich perhaps, “ in this woiky-dyy 
world” of Sorrow and disappointment,^ 
may be wisdom. He seems to say 
by hid pimcil. It you look Shaip, you 
may sec abundant matter for joke 
and Jeu d' esprit that escajies other 
me ’• 

Thus painters leave their names atCos.” 

Accordingly we liere behold, in one 
instance, a(|uizzical smoker of a cigar, 
a genuine sort of fellow, whom you 
guess, would despise the elegancies of 
the oriental Hooka ; in another, a 
6on vivant holds up his glass of wine 



knowingly to the liglif , 'ind with thp 
tyt — for out of his opt cj» is dosed, to 
eiabh himtosci the inoio keenly,— 
with the Lj (1 KuiiiiJi 9(m, is en- 
de won 111^ to dde t tlu fljUin*?, 
lilmv, tilt in in gllttll,^^hl li I y the 
knowing oiu» is teined I Ik Hrt's 

111 i thirl lusfi Cl 
the art s( ofters by 'My *t ^.oiitii t, 
the n iUM,out bUck cli uuht, oi i d » e 
of any &piciu» (f >si \^hlch the 
r ider ha^ p ns must tu di 11 1 [W* 

obs iv<duR 7 £ tiTito pi II Is (i thist in 
the inuei room publisl d, or to I 
published, 1 y Mi Wh tc ] 

And novi thit oui iiiLuli >n has 
b en called to ttu pimkhn^ (f his 
tury pi c^,s that adoi n tht jir i nt dis 
pliy, Mp will mention No oi2, “ I /ip 
Dcat/t of hts^c, bvW. Ross which 
S' t thi ik ah ul 1 li i\ < t un 1 i pi i in 
the prinvipil room, in picUi net to 
iiianv mlenoi w nks win h up tlieie 
plutd 111 ciPsp cuoii siiuiiioiis Imt 
thi n u le ol 'Nli u i'* n jI hi the li t 
ot \\ p iccive, iiid w< le 

{,1ft to oil IV , tilt partiality t> 
ineiiil CIS h juld ip( e ir to up late in 
the haiifjii »^s u t iis six iity, is it d xs 
lu th It u uiLiiiv ii u which its Icideia 
s puiti 1. (stiUaibly ipon that veiy 

dC i OUIlt 

liiia sums to It i mittii of-fift 
pictiiu tiiroTigliuut, rc prescntirij; the 
event ol the Jeith of Divid R /zio, 
with all ita ittcndant localirus, as fir 
as sedu'uusn earch was ible to eol- 
lut them. It is i poitriit cf the 
pUce, \s we Inpptii to know, but 
the drts is of the queen, the unfor- 
tun lie tevi uiili, and the as issms, tp- 
pf ii to bi ill copied ii ini extiiit 
n ilitus of iht 1 I of IVTjirY The t ible 
ilsi, Miili itscmiin idiied green cloth, 
i vin tlu (Us t t wli i h IS pi iccd in it, 
md all tlu iiriouiulmg 1 ii ilities of 
till co-»luiiu (t th time, li ivi iviry 
\tt out iTid putieiilii ar t ffu-st 
f7if( appt u luie, is it dine to sati iy 
an anil juaiv, cr viiy e\ ict tiiquirir 
^Vc think, iioi^evtr, tint theic aie 
Luthintie |Oit)aits id the illtieited 
M u\, which com up ni irir to the 
c(Ubnt\ of her bcuit> ihm thepre 
sent Ol one, wc riiolkit an en^i i\r- 
ing by SherwiD. Aulsuid), Mi. 
Rohs, till light ot vour putuie is iio 
exclusively devnti.d tj a bright st il 
bi east plate, and a sattiu slcive, uil 
your objects wint massing— they are 
t30 severely seen. 

Concerning Mu. M\iitin s picture 


jf " Crention^* No 22 (>, with eveiv 
wi hto prom >tc tin 1 ^itimatc dt irtsof 
.lilt ** bold adveuturei in ait, who 
s ims to 

dis 1 lui 

llu limit ol 11 little reign , 

A li iiiikn II II n giuiisdniLS di sciv, 

»p mu'*! b ^ It ivc to confiovcit some 
if tie publish d iiifion'k f oiirfiiend 
h. H. u otliLis we willingly sub- 
rciiii . 

In th fi st pli c, we have not sub- 
u libel I CKi€ttttn to winch he 
liviit, ioi li 1 11 suiting tlit ,,rtat 
nriNf. of Bi i\(,s, is wt icpiespnt 
ni i mo til men Our aiL,iiimut is 
n tth In. houlile i pici iitid of 
iny olhti 1 1 III ( vc ir veiy sensible 
tint in i ti t ( m t\ 1 , 1 1 ^vtii 

com JVC uyihiig iipmory, but in 
no 1 1 n it ill Wi irc siiuwbat 
surpri i/l li hill ill ndfoii tiiti ms 
otthi Hit nth mdlitl ttithn ituiiis 
(| 1 t i i p( hU its filth irtj'isol i 
moil i*vin ed and Kfk fin,, a^i As 
wfll mg It WL thuik ot reprisLiiting 
Cnincn thus ^c, is 1 ’ie\ did in the 
cltl githii. cathedi il duinip, tlu mid 
dl a„ts 1 ) I 111 e be w i it tint time 
s I II , n nted, — u idtr the xh urd idea 
( r pill e rxti i r ot it lienig a nuft~ 
fa y, whtii. 111 li"t, it w ib the de^i i- 
ditioxil llinjstti^. 

Ills (onveuti 11, Il wcvir, was 
never my ot lei th ii th tat it follow- 
ing ot inoneous aiitiioiit\ i^noim^ly 
piopigxUd, and the pnfesbor Barrv 
lunipletelv ixploded tf ityjeais igo, 
by exiiib till,, priot is well as ii„u- 
meut, tint t) rtpu ml tlu dut^, m 
pxintm^, IS to exhibit iiothiug hut 
mortal i ll> ui J v tnit> It is m i let, 
and optu iMy s le iKing, to piescnt us 
with t he e ti vi fm of th it st riptiir il text 
winch Is ( ited i lullii niy, where the 
CHivc st do sby no iieiiis I old t,oud. 
We r al ni(u ms, “In the imaere oi 
G d le it cl lu m in appai u hin^, the 
piel It wt it ul. 111 thv.iiiiige ol mm 
tie I Mu C* 1 » I o V widtly ditki- 
tnt* Nui (111 any lo^ic leeuncile 
ii 1 1 till t'e d 

We ig i with our 1 xauiinci, that 
IVii. lint Is |i line IS t ehniCiilv 
^ooJ, o 11 dill r uce i» m thinking it 
11 )t virl al > so. No persiu who 
looks ar It, 1 n ivXines for an lust int that 
he tts tlu IJeity treating 1 or even 
iinciesthat it assists him to apprehend 
ho V that atupendou:* and incompre- 
hensible advent took place: but. 
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change its title — call tlie distant mnuii^ 
tain the Atdvcn, or Ben-lunioiid of 
Caledonia; and call the figure float- 
ing among inhts and meteors, tlie 
ghost of Finj;al, ascending on tlie 
wings of the blast ; or rushing tliroiigli 
the storms of night to the airy halls of 
his fdthc'--,” and you give a local 
habitation and a niimc to the unreal 
thing wliich the |raintcr has bodied 
fortli, his eye in a line phrenzy * roll- 
ing : and yon will thus arrive at the 
• enjoyment of a feeling of poetic intel- 
ligibility. 

And now, with regard to the quan- 
tity and profundity of the 6/uf em- 
ployed by Mr. Marlin, and its value 
in the picture, \vc quite agrtc with 
K. II. Blue IS the element of iinnien- 
s.ty. If any man doubts it, he mii^t 
be “ a down-looking fellow,’’ anil has 
only to look up, in fine weather, to 
have his doubt removed. We agree, 
also, concerning the other colours, 
which ably suggest this transition from 
chaos to ordei. And the electric fluid 
winch plays through the scene, is in 
fine apposition. 

But, with his closing observation, 
we are again at variance. Jle says, 
«* All critics, we believe, will be agreed 
as to the grandeur of the design in 
this picture; but many ditler from us 
as to its colour.** The present writer, 
on the contrary, cannot avoid think- 
ing that all rr/iics will be ugreed as to 
the colouring, and that tiie difiVrencc 
will be as to the grandeur of the 
design. 

But wc must leave these lofty spe- 
culations, or the landscapes, whicfi, 
si|)er all, are the best part of the shew, 
will fancy themselves utteily neglected. 

Messrs. Glover, Liiiion, btark, 
Wilson, Nasmyth, and Barker, ably 
sustain their former reputation, if 
they do not add to it : but Mr. Ifof- 
land we deem inferior to his former 
self. 'There is, indeed, a clever pic- 
ture from his pencil, of Ullswater, in 


the anti-room; Imt nothing in the 
great room of c(|ual nnrit to his Sun- 
shiny Lake, with the Angling Tarty, 
which was’exhibilcd last season. The 
avciagc of his inciit, of the pre'^ent 
season, is peihaps best seen in No, 
184, “ jiJn oventhot Mill on the 
Hivelnt, near Sheffield, Yorkshire.^* 

Here also are a party of anglers on 
a rocky bank, but less intimately, 
and mure tamely, connected with the 
landscape than in the former instiince. 
Wildness is indeed Wanting through' 
out the picture. • The water, which 
comes forward in small gushes 
from the miil-whcel, is laboured, 
and laboured in vain ; and there 
is a local spot of yellow toward 
the left-hand extremity of* the niill- 
dain. or wear, which to is iiiiiiitel- 
liglblc — iiiaugre our critical nccta- 
clcs. This spot is not in keeping. 
There would else be something re- 
deeming in the effect of the whole. 

No. 46', is “ iMnphcy Castle, in 
South Waiesf* by the Junior Glovi'u. 
Tills is rich in colour ; and so singular 
in subject, that it has a foreign air. 
The artist hns contrived to impart a 
Coliscum-likelook to a curved row of 
Mndiicolatcd ornament belondng to 
the castle, w'hich comes off bright, 
from a cloudy sky. The agitated 
water accords with the stormy sky, 
and is skilfully painted — much in his 
father's style, in short. The effect of 
the whole is forcible; but perhaps 
ovcrforced by the aid of darkness. 

The meritorious pictures of >Ir. 
Bahkea have a hcnuit-like look wlicn 
associated with works of modern art, 
and do not attract the observation 
which they deserve. They arc paint- 
ed to so low a tone, that they would 
probably appear to mure advantage 
among those old masters, whose tones 
arc lowered by age, dirt, ami varnish. 
Very near Mr. W. -Glover’s Welcii 
Castle, we are J^voured with No. ,72, 
a View of St. ^lichael's, in SivUzer^ 


* We would not appronch the ludicrous on nn ocension so solemn, or, instend of 
0«sian, we had qiiuted tlie old irregular Mad-odo, from winch Lord Bj'ioii cho«>(' 
his motto, in hN controversy with Mr. Bowles; nor will wo quMo dissemble it al 
this respecthil distance ; 

Pm Old Mad Turn — Jtrhtdd me f 

Wkth the sun aiul the mom I'll play at Bowies, 

And then ril scale the tvealher: 

And pluck the rainbow from the skies, 

^ and splice both together. 
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land, by the above artist. Hern, not- 
withstanding a bufbt of sun-light from 
the secnith, there is a want of light in 
the landscape. A icm irkable sha()(:d 
mountain, near the middle of the pic- 
ture, is romantic, but looks more like 
a mountain in a composition of Titian 
than one of nature’s. However, as 
we have not had the pleasure of visit- 
ing this part of Switzerland, wc ^hall 
not insist upon much attention to this 
remark. . ^ 

No. 181, from the same pencil. Is 
a ** CoynposUion of handtcapCf wUh 
Calllcf* which has great merit, as 
well as gravity of tone, and reminds 
us of our favourite Gainsborough, 
especially the water and the advancing 

LOW. 

Wr. J. \Vir. 60 N*s " Scene on the 
River Itchin, Southampton^* (No. 1 126), 
is very true to nature, when seen 
under the circimistanccs which arc 
here representeii : that is to say, when 
the sun-light gleams partially across a 
Inndscajic of water and woodland. 
There is a wild tree at the left-hand 
corner, which, though of no remark- 
able growth, is well drawn, and |)eii- 
cilled wdth congenial feeling. One 
of three fishermen, which arc with 
much local propriety introduced near 
the fbrc-ground, is smoking at his 
leisure, quite regardless of how iiiiieh 
lie contributes to the effect, while he 
does nothing. 

Mr. Linton also has hitherto 
shewn himself a genuine votary of 
nature, and is ever most successful 
when she is at his elbow. Hence, we 
like his beaiitiiul bird’s-cyc View of 
the Lakes of Dcr\irentwatcr and Bas- 
sentliwaitc (No. ua), termed in the 
catalogue, “ The Jjrtkes of Kes trick, 
Cumhcrlandf where tlie very muse of 
landscape (if there be such a muse), 
seems to breathe her kindliest inliu- 
cnce over the scene; and even liis 
Chal/c Cltffit, near Ftdkd^nc, with 
Sha* expear* 8 Cliff in the dixtance** 
which is hung in the anti-room, and 
whose sky and all seems to be co|)iccl 
immediately from nature — better than 
we like his (notwithstanding) respect- 
able endeavour to represent “ The 
Trojans in their jfligkt front the Do 
struction of Trotf, landing tn the Ixlaml 
Vj J'eloi, to eojisult ike Oracle of 
ApoUo respecting their future desiuipJ* 
If Mr. Linton would listen to ano- 
nymous advice, which is certainly not 
the less sincere for being anonymous 


•—perhaps he had better— for a few 
more years, at least, leave such sub- 
jects rs Delos to TuBNi.n, of whose 
classical landscape coinpoaitions he 
docs but remind us to his own disud- 
vantugc. It is much easier for him 
to beat the paintcis on the spot, than 
to rival the richer fancy of this highly- 
gifted academician. 

I’hcrc I- however, a very agreeable 
miiTture in this latter performance of 
rock, wood, water, and architecture ; 
but some parts arc not in perfect 
keeping, and others not in perfect 
perspective : and the whole has not 
that harmony and identity of nature, 
which we beholil with so niucli plea- 
sure in his Keswick Lakes, and his 
other best works. Mi. Tantim quoit's 
six verses from the third .Kiieid, 
about the Trojans blessing tiie sacred 
fane, and hailing the port that <^hielded 
them. The saered fane, where htx 
vowi» arc listened to, is that of the 
gieat Goddess herself! Let no gilded 
wreath, held forth from a distance, 
tempt him to turn leiicgnde; and 
may the Institution, of which he is 
secretary, be so reformed ai to be- 
come a poll worthy to shield him. 

No. 48, ** View front the interior of 
the Great Cucern of the Ptah, Derby* 
shire, painted i n the spot** by T, C. 
Hoiland; is a clever little sketch in 
oil: much better than inan}^ ot the ar- 
tist’s larger works, partieukirly than 
his Scarborough Castle, No. 171. 

And No. 49, by an honorary exhibi- 
tor (W. Delmab) which is placed next 
it, is also doer, though perhaps a 
little too much made out in the details 
for an English inooiilIiAlit, or rather a 
Scotch one, if we have “viewed fair 
Melrose aright,” for wc think we ob- 
serve Melrose Abbey at a distance, be- 
ycml the little one-'arclied bridge. 

Mr, B, Bi AKi ’s “ Dead Game,** No. 
04, is deserved!) placed in the most cen- 
tr<ii and conspicuous situation in the 
gallery. It is w ell composed ; pow er- 
ful and iieh in eohiur cind chiaro- 
scuro; and bi’iiutifully executed. 

No. I9ii. “ Gtiscdnle Pi^es, near 
Patterdale** by J. Gi,ovi:h» is not one 
of this artist’s best perforuiances. The 
w'oody copse near the middle-ground 
is obtrusively, and too varabusly, over- 
coloured; and too forcibly contrasts 
the gloom of those distant mountains 
or pikes from which the picture is de- 
nomlnatc'd. 

No. S?a5. ** I'^w in ICpping Forest 
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by the same painter. This is a cha<tte 
and exquisite sped mrii of Mr. Glover’s 
art; and we much prefer it, as a work 
of art, to many of liis larger produce 
tions. It is a very simple, sylvan 
scene, consisting of a lew trees, and a 
little wild gravelly lirokcn ground 
sprinkled with grass and weeds,tlirougli 
which winds a rustic road: but the 
trees are veiy picturesque and truly 
characterized : and the sky is so Veil 


suit^ to the landscape; and the co- 
louring is so genially mild, that the 
whole is quite fascinating, it is worth 
a score of “ Griscdale Pikes.” 

There arc several oilier beautiful 
pictures of liiglily romantic scenes by 
this artist, hanging near this of Epping 
Forest, which we regret that wc have 
not, at present, opportunity to notice 
ill detail, and as they deserve. • 


THE 

GERMAN THEATRES. 

A minor theatre, called K<Piiigs- 
staedter Theitcr, and especially in- 
tf'iided for vaudt vdlcs and ^ f irces, is 
' about to be opened at Berlin. Such 
establishments prosper in Germany, 
while the larger theatres and the heroic 
drama languish. Esslair and Madame 
Stich are still .ulinired; but they arc 
in general badly supported. The 
most frequent performances on the 
(ierman stage, arc either some of 
Kotzebue’s pieces, or translations 
from French mclo-dramas ami vaude- 
edict. The masterpieces of Schiller, 
Goethe, Shikspcare, (translated by 
Schlcge), are seldom represented; 
they rerjuire too large and powerful a 
company. Even at Berlin, where 
expense is not spared, mclo-dramas 
and trifling commies are tlie only 
favourites. Goethe, sublime as he is, 
seems to weary the public; Schiller 
appears to produce the same eflcct 
on the actors; and Germany la^ks 
performers capable of doing justice 
to the admirable productions of this 
truly national poet. The greater 
part of the legitimate German theatres 
nave ruined their proprietors; espe- 
cially in Frankfort, Breslaw, Ham- 
burgh, Prague, Bremen, Magdeburgb, 
Kinigsbergb, and Danlzick. It has 
not been so in Bavaria and the grand 
duchy of Baden. Such uro the ac- 
counts from Germany, which wc find 
bears a close resemblance to Eng- 
land : to what are we to attribute the 
general falling off of dramatic litera- 
ture and th# drama ? 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Anew play, interspersed with music, 
called tne “ Hebrew Family,” has 
been produced at this theatre, and. 


DRAMA. 

looking at the present deplorable 
and almost hopeless state of dramatic 
literature, it is with gicat regret that 
we pronounce it a dceul»*d failure. 
To enter into a detailed account of 
the plot of this drama, wc confess to 
be beyond oiir power; for although 
iiiany'of the incidents arc familiar to 
us, and the greater part of them by 
no means deficient in interest, yet the 
story has so many diflerent ramifica- 
tions, and tlic various scenes bear so 
slight a relation to each' other, that 
any attempt to unravel them would 
be perplexing to ourselves, and 
scarcely intelligible to our readers. 
Thc^ principal points, however, may 
be given in a iew words ; - the scene 
i^ laid in the city of Valencia, where 
Forester, an English traveller, having 
assisted in the escape and marriage of 
a nun, is sentenced to the flames. 
Just as he is about to sufler, a storm 
arises, some of the scaflblds, loaded 
with spectators, break down, and in 
the general confusion the criniitial 
escapes. 

Once more at large, he first of all 
pops into the governor’s house, and 
IS safely deposited in his daughter’s 
bed-chamber. He then quits this 
lodging, smd jtimj3S in at a Jew’s win- 
dow ; ancfficrc he flatters the Israel- 
ite, and as he had rather " marry than 
burn,” makes love to his daughter, 
until after an unsuccessful attempt at 
an escape, he rescues the governor 
from assassination, receives a free 
pardon, and with the whole Hebrew 
Family” sets sail for England. Be- 
sides these characters, there are three 
or four other persons introduced, 
principally povr passer le temps — one 
bon Cdesano, a jealous lover — Reu- 
ben, a sprightly little fellow, a nephew 
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to the Jew, who prevents a great fourteen years of age, with a voice 
deal of mischief— Leonclla, a rami- particularly sweet and clear, a dis- 
liar waiting-woman, and a Father tinct enunciation, and, moreover, 
Sereno, who is for a long time very exhibiting very considerable promise 
inconipreheiibible ; as at first he »p- as an actress. The ballad we before 

{ )carB to be a wag, then a bigot, and alluded to, composed, we believe, by 
astly, a tolerant and noble-minded Whitaker, and which is delightfully 
churchman. The dialogue of this executed by this youthlul debutante^ 
piece, as far as we can judge, seems culled down the loudest applause, 
to be written in blank verse, but it is and was rapturously encored. Far- 
in general much below mediocrity; ren, Fawi t, and Miss Tree, did as 
a vein of mawkish delicacy and imfch for their parts as they deserved ; 
affected refinement pervarlcs the Sinclair toiled through some very dull 
greater part of it, and the imitation of music, but was not quitc so impas- 
the simple grandeur of thepafiiarchal sioned in his jealous scene as Kean is 
language, which is put into the mouths in the third act of Othello. Poor 
of the “ Hebrew Family,’’ is abso- Jones, w'c pitied — his character is so 
lutely beneath contempt. Thus, strangely drawn, that even he, with 
when the old man salutes his daiigh- all his tact and knowledge of efiect, 
ter, we arc told that ** the father hanlly knew what turn to give it ; a 
claspeih his dear chihl;”--whcii the man running uhout the whole even- 
criminal is pursued, tlicii the fierce ing, with a halter round his neck, 
pursuer roarclh for his prey — when every instant in jeopardy — ^yet at- 
therc is a knock at tlic door, then tempting to turn every thing into a 
“ peradventure^ it is sonic great men jest, we humbly conceive to be no 
who wantelh imich money'.” " The very easy character to play. Mrs. 
evasion of the criiiiinar’ must also be Gibbs, who seems to be gifted with 
prevented— and even a walking-stick perpetual youth and unwearied spirits, 
IS called a ** ^ possible, more amusing than 

clothes “ the covirntff of the outward ever. If the author do not dedicate 

man** So much for its poetical to her, he must be the most ungratc- 

bcaiities. Of the music, we arc ful of his tribe. The scenery was 
almost afraid to speak. To draw good— but the dresses very unbe- 
down upon us the wrath of seven coining. Sinclair looked like a tum- 
composerx at once, woukl be no very bier at a fair, and Miss Tree, crcdilc 
agreeable concert, and do very gentle posteri, absolutely frightful. The 
visitation; — suffice it to remark, that bars in front of her dress, we pre- 
thc first act is full of pretension, and sumc, must be intended for a repre- 
but little else— the 81 cond and third, sentatiou of ** Jacob s Ladder.” 
something better, hut, with the ex- A new tragedy, called ‘‘Orestes 
ception of a ballad and a quartette, . In Argos,” has also been produced 
not entitled to much praise, either at this theatre. We will com- 

for beauty or originality. In the way iiirnce our account of it by a list of 

of performance, the principal novelty the dramatis persoute, as it will serve 
of the evening was the first appear- to call up itlea^ in the uiinds of most 
ance of Miss Cawsc, a pupil of Sir of our readers that will spare us mi- 
Gcorge Soiart, a young lady under nor detail: — 

i'Kgisthus, Jsiirper of the Throne of Argos Mr. Bkn’Mst. 

Orestes, Son of Agamemnon, hlr. (*• Kkmbi.p. 

Pylades, his Fiiend,*...* Sir. (hJOPBli. 

Areas, an old Orficer of Agnuicmnotrs, I'll. I gfrton. 

Lyciis, an Emissary of .Egisthu**, . • • • • Mt- Evans. 

Clytciiitiesfra, reigning with ACgisfhus in .\140s . . • . Mrs. Haktuey. 
EIrcIra, | Daughters of Agameniuoii ainl | "Mis-* L vrv. 
Chrysothemis, I Clyteiiine5tia, | Mi^js Jikxf.s. 

NamesL, Miss* IIammerslev. 

Ailschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, the present instance, Alfieri and So- 
Crebillon, Voltaire, and Alfieri, have phocles have formed the principal 
all founded tragedies upon this affect- sources. The tragedy opens with an 
ing story of " Pelops’ line,” the aveiig- incantation by Nemesis and the Furies 
ing of the murder of Agamemnon. In at the tomb of Agamemnon, whose 
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murderer, TEgisthus rel«?ns in Ar«ofl, 
in conjunction with the (guilty Clytciu- 
nestra. The dignified Elcctra pre- 
serves, in the dress and shackles of a 
slave, the towering spirit of her race, 
nnd'the^c three characters are deve- 
loped in the fir»t act with considerable 
force. Orestes arrives witli his friend 
PyLules, the sole survivors from a 
dreadful sliipwreck, bearing in an urn 
tile ashes of the son of iEgisthus, who 
lind been slain in a base attempt to*as- 
sassinate Orestes; which ashes it is 
intended to present to TEgisthus, as 
those of the sonof Againciiinon,whoiii 
he is so anxious to destroy. In a 
beautifully constructed scene, which 
very closely follows Sophocles, Orestes 
discovers his sister Elcctra pouring out 
the annual libations, and decorating 
the tomb of their murdered father; 
and, contrary to the direction of tlie 
oracle, which had enjoined secrecy, he 
is led by his emotion to discover liiin- 
sclf. He subsequently presents the 
ashes of the sou of iBgistlms to his 
father, as his (Orestes) own; but is 
discovered by the arrival of a slave, 
who had accompanied the slain prince. 
Thus undeceived, TEgisthus, disre- 
garding the entreaties of Clytcmneb- 
tra, orders him to instant execution. 
The fifth act details the rescue of 
Orestes by the people, and exhibits his 
encounter with, and immolation of, 
his father’s murderer in the palace, 
having previously slain his mother un- 
wittingly in the crowd. All is exult- 
ation until he is informed by Pylades 
of the latter act; when, reminded of 
the oracle, he becomes inspired by the 
furies, utters some verses of exclama- 
tory phrenzy, sinks into the aims of 
his friend, and the curtain dr^s. 
This play is by the dcceasied Mr. F&- 
T£a Bailly, who some time ago so 
affcctingly died in a coach, on his way 
to the Opera with a part of his family. 
As a classical adaptation, it will ho- 
nour his memory; for it contrives 
to keep ‘up a' coiisidenible in- 
terest, without materially deviating 
from the almost sacred story. The 
character of Electra, which, with An- 
tigone, may pair off as one of the 
purest specimens of fcmalef devoted^ 
ness that was over poiirtrayed, » finely^ 
sii^^ncd; ewecially in her opening 
with JEgisthus and the well ina- 
of her brother. It was 
'^pts^orhicd w'itn considerable force by 
Miss Lacy, save that wc now and then 


.thought a somewhat calmer expres- 
sion of resentment would have better 
suited the lofty superiority, profound 
sorrow, and deep^'-seated thirst for 
avcngenient of Electra. Of this, how- 
wc are not certain, for it is difTicult to 
render the motions and expressions of ' 
the human countenance a perfect copy 
of the grander and sublimer emotions 
of the soul, because these emotions 
sometimes express themselves in proud 
and stubborn silence, sometimes in 
the burst of imp^uosity, and ungo- 
vernable indignation ; and hence it is, 
that even {lainters themselves, where 
they have to pourtray some strong 
and overwhclmingpassion, throw a veil 
over the face, and leave tlie spectator 
to conceive th^. depth and intensity of 
the passion wliicli the mimic art of the 
painter is incapable of c pressing on 
canvas. Her performance of the first 
scene, particularly where she upbraids 
Cly triimcstra at her subscejuent meet- 
ing at the tomb, where she wec|)s over 
the urn supposed to contain the ashes 
of her brother, was executed in a style 
of tragic pathos and justness of con- 
ception, which we have seldom seen 
e(2u:illed. In a word, Electra was the 
roost eftective part in the play, and cer- 
tainly Miss L. did it every justice. 
Her shriek upon the discovery of her 
brother Orestes electrified the house. 
The Orestes of C* Kemble was also 
finely conceived, and as energetically 
delivered, a little exaggerated possibly 
in a few instances, which w'as rendered 
the more apparent by the poet making 
him repeat very similar threats of ven- 
geance somewhat too ofVcii. His inter- 
view with his mother — the (‘xact situa- 
tion of Hamlet — and his discovery by 
iEgisthus, gave him some edinirabJc 
sco^je, ami his exertions were very suc- 
cessfully correspondent: his departure 
to execution in particular, was very 
powerful. Cooper, as Pylades, was 
calmly effective. Bcnnct, in the usur- 
per, fell into his usual failing of ex- 
cess, by which he loses more than any 
actor wo ever knew, by defeating the 
fine opportunities for gradation and 
clii tax, which his physical capabilities 
BO enable him to bestow. Clytemnes- 
.tra, the Lady Macbeth am^ Gertrude 
of antiquity, was personated by Mrs. 
Bartley, but the character is not-pos- 
sibly cannot be-^rendered effective in 
tills stage of her guilty* existence. 
There was but one truly constitutional 
spark of the preceding ambitious mur- 
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deress afforded, and that was ably con- 
v^ed. * The character of Chrybothe- 
mu, the younger daughtcrof A^mem- 
non, a gentle girl, was gwen to Mias 
Jones, who performed it as gently. 
The opening incantation displayed the 
powers of Miss liammersley to consi- 
derable ^vantage; but tne second 
scene with the furies was too long, 
especially as Mesdaraes Alecto, Tiu- 
phone, and M^gara, had evidently tlie 
honour of being entire strangers to 
ibur-fiilhs of the audience. For 
the same reason, we think the con- 
cluding madness of Orestes might have 
be^ spared, which is scaredy a con- 
ceivable xesult to a modem audience. 
The diction of this trag^y appeared 
to us to be tolerably sustained, without 
much harmony of veraificatioDf or 
strikingly marked passages, regarded 
merely as writing. Upon the whole, 
however, Orestes in Argos is the pro- 
duction of no common portion of in- 
tellectual skill and good taste, and we 
sincerely hope that it will prove bene- 
ficial to the author’s firniily. A poor 
prologue, allusive to the decease of 
the author, was recited by Mr. Cooper ; 
and a miserable string of jokes, in 
which wc hear of the bulls and bears 
getting among the cows— a classic hit 
at the milk companies— and bimilar 
happy dlusions to the bubble market, 
w^ delivered as an epilogue by Mrs. 
Gibbs, who, however, was imperfect. 
Her rood sense, we dare say, could 
not lulow her sufficient patience to be 
otherwise. These extremely silly talo- 
picccs to tragedy should be done away 
with altogether. Wc must observe 
better late than never, that in regard 
to scenery and costume, the manage- 
ment has exhibited much better clas- 
sical tabtc, although we think the co- 
lour of the dress of Miss Lacy might 
be much improved, even at the ex- 
pense of a little accuracy, if authority 
has determined the one sdcctcd. Tho 
applause mav be termed unanimous, 
for the single occasional intcrniption 
of an apparently intoxicated individual 
can scarcely to taken into account. 
As, comparatively speaking, this tra^ 
gedy should have a mn, we trust that 
both good taste and sympathy will 
ensure one. 

Xh&King honoured this theatre with 
.to ptMuce on Monday, the 25 tb.— 

If was announced, tlait the doors 
wofild be open at six o’clock, and 
(oDg before the arrival of thatlmur the 
JE, M. Apriff 1825 . 


various entiances were besieged liy 
crowds, who bore all the fatigue of 
standing a pressure with excmplaiy 
patience^ in tlie hope of being able, 
by obtaining an early admission, to 
.secure a situation, from which they 
could command a view of his Majesty. 
When, at length, the doors were 
thrown open, the rush was tremend- 
ous. Nor was it confined to the 
doors alone. The struggle to ascend 
tho stairs i^^ing up to the boxes was, 
for some mr*tnents, ({uite terrific, and 
rendered more so by the screams of 
those ladies who had the haidihood to 
encounter such pressuie. There were 
two who very narrowly escaped being 
trampled to death, tor cither their 
strength or their hold giving way, they 
were forced down fiom tlh; second or 
third stair, thrown upon tlieii backs, 
and with the gieatest difficulty dragged 
from under the people's feet. In a lew 
minutes the house was filled to the 
roof. Tlie crowd in the pit was so 
overpowering, that most of the few 
women who entered it weie obliged 
to be taken up into the boxes, many 
of them ill a fainting state, and all as 
if just emerged from a bath. When 
the King entered the house, tlie audi- 
ence rose and gioeted him with the 
most cnthnsiastic and stunning peals 
of applause. His Majesty was evi- 
dently greatly affected by tlie warmth 
of his reception, and xepeatcdly bow- 
ed most graciously. The nabonal air 
of God save the King" was then per- 
formed. His Majesty was dressed in 
blue uniform, decorated with the rib- 
bon and many oidcrs, and looked as 
well as he has for many years. The 
Duke of York, who sat on his left, 
was dressed iu scarlet uniform. Be- 
hind bis Majesty sat the Duke of Mon- 
trose, the M^uis of ('onyngham, and 
I.ords Salisbury and Muuntcharlcs. 
They were all oressed iu military uni- 
forms. 'fho large box above his Ma- 
jesty was occupied witli lords and gen- 
tlemen connected with his Majesty’s 
household, and, with one exception, 
tliey were diessed iu ifiilitary uniform 
also. I'he play was the German bon- 
ne.^se Der IWUchutz^ with its peculiar 
and delightful music. 

His Majesty greatly enjoyed the 
vocal performances and the music in 
this extraordinary composition. After 
the play, the audience again loudly 
applaud^ his Majesty, and called on 
the management for God aave the 
3 B 
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King.'* It was roinpUed with in an 
Hibernian manner, for the perform- 
ance was “ Rule Britannia.’* Then 
there was an encore^ and request 
was complied with, equally inaccurate, 
for, imtead of “ Buie Britannia/’ they 
played ** God save the King.*' The 
afterpiece wasChailes the Second, and 
Mr. C. Ki'mble, as the merry monarch, 
and Mr. Fawcett, as the bluff Captain 
Copp, contributed largely to the en- 
tertainment of royalty, as well as the 
merriment of the house. 

l^he King and the Duke of York re- 
tired, amidst and followed by the 
most enthusiastic cheering. It was 12 
o’clock, and his Majesty, as well as 
the Duke of York, liad not removed 
from their stations until the final fall- 
ing of the curtain. Previously to 
retiring, they bowed most graciously 
to the house. The brilliant reception 
experienced by his Majesty must have 
been most gratifying to him. 

KING’S "theatre. 

Wc have to hail the return of the 
performers to their proper fi^ld of 
action by the re-openingof the King’s 
Theatre, which has relieved us from 
that miserable house they have lately 
occupied, in itself a foe to all mu- 
sical sounds. We hope soon to re- 
cord some new production in the 
way of Opera, at present we have 
only to notice a new ballet, under 
the title of ** Cho^atre, Rcine 
d*Egypte^* which has given scope to 
the scenist, and to the ballet master, 
who has shewn great skill* in his 
sroupings and cqu, s de ih 'atre^ which 
has been more than usually C^ctive. 
Otherwbe we cannot say much in 
praise, for the subject is not a happy 
onCf as it ^unds with action rather 
than dancing, and has the common 
defiset of representing characters with 
whom the dancing mania seems per- 
fectly inconsistent. Why tiiould 
Cleopatra be converted into a dancer 
in modern French costume, and, still 
vrorsd, Octavia, in one scene, be all 
agony at the desertion of her hus- 
band, and in the next join in a 
sprightly dance with the most perfect 
non-cbmance? But here we have 
Cleopatra in a ball room dress, save 
and exc^t the scanty limits of what 
may be. justly termed her jpef/y-coat, 
which''' scarcely amounts to a cover- 
ing, and whcii seated can scarcely be 
br^ughti over the knee. Monsieur 


Aumerf too, should not forget thdt 
Cleopatra was but a mortal, and 
therefore should not give as attend- 
ants upon hfr for-famed, but in this 
instance very tmmpeiy galley, him 
volumes of cloud to precede and fol- 
low her, and winged Cupids flying in 
the air. Great as her power was, it 
did not give her supernatural agency 
to boot. In spite of all its absurdities, 
however, the ballet, with its md of 
dancuig, scenery, and pleasing music, 
was received with great applause, 
and will, we hope, prove pr^uctive 
to an establishment which seems to 
stand in need of patronage. 

drurFlane. 

Macready re-appeared on Monday 


as Romont, in tbc ** Fatal Dowry.^* 
He was apparently in fM)od health 
and spirits, and went through the 
part with his accustomed talent Ihe 
mud scene in tbc third act, in which 
ne discovers to Charalois the infi- 
delity of his wife, was admirably per- 
formed, and elicited, as it deserved, 
the most marked applause. Our 
readers will bear in mind that this 
performance, which was acc|uiring a 
high degree of popularity, was inter- 
rupted on tbc third night by his sud- 
den and severe indUpositioii. It 
must be seen to be properly appre- 
ciated. Mr. Macre^y’s reception 
was whdt it deserved to be, warm aiul 
honourable. 

ASTLEY’S AMPHITIIEATBE. 

Tm: new spectacle, called “ Buo- 
naparte's Jovdsioii of Russia,” is at- 
tracting consiiloriible audit nccs at 
Abtley’s Theatre, and deserves to do 
so. The piece evidently been got 
up with the greatest exertion and ex- 
pense; and the disposition of the 
horses, sword combats, &c. from the 
constant practice, probably, of the 
performers employed in them, is en- 
tirely superior to any thing that has 
been done, either at (Jovent-garden or 
Drury-lane. The scene of the burning 
of Moscow, as a display of fencing 
and fire-woiks, and grouping, is the 
best thing wc recollect to have seen. 
And a snow storm that follows^ witli 
the distress and mutiny of tbe^Franch 
troops, the charges of the Cot^ks 
amoD|^ rocks, is still more ingenious 
in point of arraugement. The ma- 
nagement of the t horses in thh last 
.situation, whore Bonaparte anives. 
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dlriven in a sledge, as well as in a pro* stoppage* or confusion. Of course* 
‘ Tious act* where he addresses his sol* much excellence in the way of acting 
diets from the steps of a carriage* is cannot be looked for in a theatre like 

quite extraordinary. The lights on this; but* as far as regards the ezhibi- 

borseback are very well accomplished* tions proper to a circus, those now 

which used to be sad iailures for along given at Astley's are of a very im- 

time. Then the c^tiriage and four, proved order ; and some poitiiins of 

the sledge* the artillery* the bag^gc- them are realiv so excellent as to be 
waggons* all are driven to an inch, entitled to rank as a leaf nre among the 
and through very rapid and intricate cjitcrtaiiif icnfs of the day.-— 
evolutions* without the least blot* or 
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Mn. WiiiTMOiiK's intended mo* ceive the ncecssily of any alieiation in 
tion* for leave to bring iu a bill to the Corn Ludis, pussixl m the year 
amend the Corn Laws, having been 1821^ beyond tiiat ot a change in the 
postponed till the 281h of April, it is mode of taking the avcragis, some 
impossible for us to acconiphsli our suggestions respecting which we may 
wish, of giving the result to our read- possibly oircr at a future period. We 
crs. The expectation, we believe* is* are disposed to ** let well alone.** 
that some plan will be adopted, with a Under the operation of the bill of ] 822* 
view to render the laws which regu- . every class is in full employment ; we 
late the importation of foreign grain hoar no more of political aiscontemis, 
loss uncertain in their opt^ration* and for comforts are improving in every 
less obnoxious to ceiiain evasions* district ; and* with respect to our fo- 
than they are in their existing state, reign trade* our annual exports have 
A scale of import duties will* it is Siiid* increased no less than £5*00(>,(NK) 
be proposed* which* added to the cost since that bill became a bw. 
of the foreign grain, shall be an ade* The subject* hoM'ever* is so exten- 
quatc protection to (he i^ricultuial in- sive* so intricate* spreads itself out 
tercst of this country. Thus* suppos- into such innumerable ramifications; 

ing 80s. per quarter* for wheat, to be that it is impossible for us to enter 

a reiiiiinciating price to the English into any of its details, or even to give 
farmer, and that foreign wheat can be a comprehensive view of it* generally* 

brought into the Britim market atSfis. within our circumscribed limits. In- 

such a duty must be imposed as would clee^ a volume could not render it 
bring it up to 80s. allowing* perhaps, justice. The mercantile and trading 
for the dificrence in quality. Here; classes ofthe community appear to fSeel 
however* so great a difficulty occurs* sore at the remunerating, — ^not more 
that we anxiously hope the whispers than lemuneratiDg* prices* which 
which we have heard may prove oor- the iannen are now obtaining for their 
rect, that, although the subject may produce. In this, it is evident* the 
be brought forward* proforma, dhr- traders are so short-sighted* that they 
ing the present session* nothing deft* do not see their own interest. At the 
nitivp or decisive will he adopted or meeting of the merchants* bankers; 
sanctioned by government. Indeed* and traders of the metropolis* held on 
the interests which the measure In- the 13th of April* to consider of the 
volves are so extensive and so import- propriety of presenting a petition to 
ant* that they ought not to be touched parliament for a revision of the Com 
without the most mature consideration. Laws* Mr. T. Wilson, M.P. observed* 
This is obvious* from the alarm which that no doubt coida be entertained 
has spread itself throughout the coun- that the unsteadiness of the prices of 
try on both sides of tlie qiiestiofl-*4n provisions was an evil. High prices 
alarm* most strikingly evinced by the must retard our progress* by checking 
numerous public meetings which nave our manuiheturers* and ther^y driv- 
^been convened. * ing them to exercise their mdo^ 

For our own paits* wc.do not por- try abroad* and thus leading to capt- 
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fal being employed in foreign coun- 
tries. 


Now, with all humility, we contend 
that it is /oM’, and not hi^h prices, 
which are destructive, not only to 
particular individuals and particular 
classtf, hut to the public atl large. 
This IS curiously enough illustrated, 
upon a small scale, in Mr. WenU 
worth's account of the British settle- 
ment at Botany Bay. ** At one 
says Mr. W. ** wheat and grain of idl 
sorts was so abundant in quantity, 
that the prices fell so low that the cul- 
tivators could not pay the merchants 
and store-keepers, who again could 
not pay for the goods they had im- 
ported ; so that a general stagnation 
of trade and insolvency prevailed 
throughout the whole colony, till the 
river Hawkesbury rose and inundated 
the neighbouring coiinfiy, by which 
the granaries of corn were destroyed ; 
after which giain rose to a high price, 
and every thing went well again.*’ 

To talk about low prices being lie- 
neficial, is, in fact, to talk nonsense. 
The public has been some time learn- 
ing this lesson, and it w'lll not readily 
forego the advantages of experience. 
What is it to a starving artisan, or 
labourer, that the quartern loaf may 
be obtained for nj'-pcncct if he can 
muster only four^pence towards its 
purchase ^ Is it not evident, that the 
loaf would be cheaper to him at 
Ungf if he could, in a given portion 
of time, earn €igkteen~ptnce to buy 
it? 

It was owing 1o the high prices of 
tlie war, aitificial as tho^ prices in 
some degree were, that our nifinufac- 
tures and commerce flourislicd — that 
we readily obtained our ei^hteen^ 
peaces to buy our shilling loaves — 
that, in fact, real plenty prevailed. 
On the other band, when peace ar- 
rived, and prices were reduced to 
what some thought iheir^uif ura/ level, 
poverty and wretchedness stared us in 
the face. Even if bresd could be re- 
duced to two-pence the quartern loaf, 
if the farmers were ruined, as ruined 
they must be, the min of the manu- 
tuTur and of the tradeoman would fol* 
low, as a matter of course. Open 
our ports for forcim grain — to the 
foreign grower — ^with whom the £n- 
;;lji4h farmer, saddled with high rents, 
frh taxes high prices for labour, 

I expensive cultivation, can by no 
ns compete— low prices (tlic dead- 


liest bane of prosperity) ensue, the 
agricultural interest is ruined, the ma** 
nufacturers are deprived of thdr chief 
support, and universal misery fol* 
lows. 

As the home market is that of the 
greatest consumption for manufactured 
goods, it is of the utmost consequence 
to the community at laige, that the 
farmers and their dependents who 
constitute the most numerous class 
should be enabled to purchase and to* 
consume those coods. This they ^ 
freely and libermly; and, by the con- 
sequent circulation of money, a salu- 
tary action and re-action are pro- 
duced. 

When peace came, as we have al- 
ready observed, prices fell, the far- 
mers were niincd, and the ii.9S8 of the 
population suffered with them— all, 
indeed, but annuitants, and persons 
of regular stated incomes. Was it not 
by the Corn Bill of 1822, that relief 
was, to a certain exteutf obtained for 
the agricultuial interest ; that our ma- 
nufacturers ag^in bigan to feel the 
animating influence of a more exten- 
sive and more rapid circulation of 
specie, and that the blessings of real 
jplentif were again enjoyed ? And is 
it not upon the system established by 
that bill— upon lliat very bill— that 
not only our farmers, but our manu- 
facturers, our artisans, our labourers, 
and aB classes of the people aie at this 
time well-fed, contented, and happy? 
Mr. Gray, a gentleman distinguisned 
by his piactical knowledge, and by 
his able writings on agricultural sub- 
jects, contends, as wc think, justly, 
that whatever the London Coin Meet- 
ing might imagine^ the principal 
cau«e ot the improvement m our home 
and foreign trade, is the improvement 
in the prices oi agricultural produce, 
and consequently in the incomes of 
our farmers and land-holders. ** The 
increase in the income of the cultivat- 
ing classes, in 1S24, above that of 
1822,’* ODserves Mr. G, ** was at least 
twenty-three millions. This immense 
sum vas expended in purchasing home 
and foreign productions. Thus, while 
it gave tbe cultivators the benefit of 
obtaining more of the various articles 
which they wanted, it created to the 
dealers in these a better trade to that 
amount The income of the agricul- 
tural class of Great Britain is, at pre- 
sent, not far from ’one Aftadired mil- 
/four, or not much less than one-thM 
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fffthi nathnA ineome. The changes 
tecommcnded would reduce the former 
thirty millioiis» and the latter mudi 
more. Now» with respect to trading, 
a class is, to the other classes, what a 
country is to the otlier countries. I 
ask, then, Mr. Wilson, and the mer- 
chants who have attended the corn 
meetings, whether they would rather 
choose to deal uith a country that pur- 
chases to the amount of one hundred 
millions, tiiough. In buying from it, 
they would have to give a higher 
average price, for which they would 
amply rc-imbutse themselves by coun> 
ter-chaiging ; or with a country 
which could only purchase to the 
amount of seventy millions, though 
they could buy from it at a lower 
averaged price V’* 

This reasoning, we think, is con- 
clusive. Not only does the fair price 
received by the farmer enable him to 
purchase more from the homo manu- 
tacturer, and to pay him better, but 
also to purchase and consume a greater 
quantity of foreign articles. This en- 
ables the foreign merchant to take up 
more of our manutactured goods j and 
thus, again, a most salutary re-action 
is produced. 

Upon what principle of policy 
should wc import corn, when it has 
been shewn, by calculation and by 
experience, that we can produce all, 
and even more than all that we want? 
The highest average price, for several 
years, has been 55s, 4d. a price which 
there can lie no difficulty in bearing. 
The English iarmer is obliged to pay, 
for labour, and for the vanous articles 
which he purchases, at fiom 100 to 
300 per cent, more than the foreign 
grower. Why, then, in the name of 
common sense and common justice, 
should he be compelled to part with 
his employment and his productions 
at the contmentdl price, to the very 
persons of whom he is under the ne- 
cessity of purchasing at the English 
price? Iw's, we conceive, is any 
thing but J>€e trade. 

In the year 1815, when a protect- 
ing average was adopted, we were an 
importiiw country — we wanted a sup- 
ply of roreign com— and a check 
might be requisite; but we are no 
longer an impoiting country; and, 
therefor^ to admit a foreign supply, 
on whatsoever terms that supply may 
be tendered, must have the effect of 
diatresaing and ruining the English 


farmer, by driving him Out of his own 
marked whilst the prices he lias to pay 
those ^m whom he buys, entirely 
prevent him from sending his own 
surplus produce abroad. As Arthur 
Young said, half a century ago, and 
the remark is more to the purpose now 
than it was then, While our land- 
lords raise their rents, and the fytnam 
arq bapp> m paying them; while all 
classes of the people expend more than 
evar they did in former times; while 
all p^ of the island are improved by 
public works, smd ornamented by 
private ones : in a word, while the 
great characteristic of a flourishing 
state in every thing appears, * abun-» 
dance with dearness is opulence* 
While the nation is happy in such a 
variety of circumstances, flowing from 
our present policy, would it sot be 
madness to adopt, or even to com- 
mend, a system which tends so pow- 
erfully to eradicate every blessing 
we enjoy ?” 

For a few moments, we must now 
briefly turn to other subjects. On 
the 19th of April, Sir Francis Burdeit 
moved the second reading of the bill 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics. 
A spirited debate ensued, which was 
adjourned to the 2lst ; and then, after 
another very animated discussion, in 
which Mr. Canning spoke at great 
length, and with equal power, the 
question was carried, on a division, 
by 208 against 241 — mcijority 27. 

On the following day, Mr. Littleton 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
the regulation of the elective franchise 
in Ireland, inteuding that the qualifU 
cation freeholds should, in future, be 
lOf. instead of 40s, 

On the motion of Mr. Hubkisson, a 
select committee has been some time 
in operation, on an inquiry into the 
effect of a repeal of combination 
laws. — Mr. Martin, of Calway, has 
given notice of motion for the ISth 
of May, ** To increase the salaries 
annexed to the great offices of 
state, and to high Judicial situations 
in the countiy, so as to render them 
more adequate to the labour and im- 
portance of the duties to be dis- 
chaiged, and more worthy of the 
justice and liberality of the nation.’’ 
Amongst nunor tomes we are glad to 
find, that a new law is about to be 
pas^, for the preservation of ouf 
Salmon Fisheries, which for many 
years havh been decreasing. The 
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tatchiiig and the sale of salmon will 
be limited to a certain season ; de- 
leterious matter, proceeding from 
great manufactories, will not be al- 
Siwed to pass into the livers : certain 
hets and baits are to be prohibited ; 
and a new felony will be created, in 
order to prevent the extinction of 
this rich tribe of fish. 

For a time it was believed that.mi- 
nisters had resolved to defer the dis- 
solution of the present parliament till 
the autumn of the ensuing year; but 
it now seems to be generally under- 
'Stood, that a dissolution will take 
place soon after the prorogation, at 
Che latest, in the month of August. 

The return of the net produce of 
the revenue, in the year and quarter 
ending on the dth of April, is emi- 
nently satisfactoxy. The increase of 
'levenne in the year, notwithstanding 
the imipense repeal of duties, amount 
to aoa^ooolL ^ The public income, 
from taxation in the quarter ending 
5rii of April, 1894, was 10,90J,174/. 
besides which, there was in that 


quarter a repayment by Austria of 
l,7S8,a38/. in the quarter ending 
on the 5th of April, 1825, there was 
no repayment by Austria ; but the re- 
venue from taxation, was 10,512,567^ 
shewing an increase of 309,393/. 

It is said, that the government of 
the Netherlands has signified its rea- 
diness to remove all restrictions on 
the importation of British manufac- 
tured mods into the territories and 
colonid jmssessions of that countiy, 
on condition that the duty on Dutch 
butter and cheese imports into Eng- 
land be repealed. Should this be car- 
ried into effect, the advantage to Eng- 
land will be important. 

It is expected that the French go- 
vernment will shortly send consuls to 
South America. The provinces com- 
posing the republic of Rio de la Plata, 
nave agreed to a sort of federal union, 
which is expected to lead to a recog- 
nition of independence by this coun- 
try. After the great victory obtained 
by General Bolivar on the 9th of De- 
cember, that patriotic officer an- 
nounced his intention of resigning 
the dictatorship on the 10th of Fe- 


bniary, the anniversary of the decree 
by which that supreme authority had 
been confided to him, and oh Which 
day the congress of Peru was to as- 
semble. 

The new President of the United 
States delivered his inaugural meccli 
in the Hall of the senate, on the 4th 
of February. IBs alhisioos to foreign 
states were conciliatory, and towards 
this country more than usually firiend- 
ly. Mr. de Witt Clinton has declined 
die appointment of minister to the 
Court of St. James’s. 

Reports respecting the crops in the 
island of Jamaica, are very unfavour- 
able. By an accidental fire which oc- 
curred in the Ishuid of St. Thomas, 
in the month of Februr^y, five hun- 
dred houses were destroyed, and 
other property, to the estimated 
amount of l,500,(X)0 dollars. 

Favourable advices have been re- 
ceived from Iiidia. A decisive victory 
was obtained by the British troops 
over the Burmese, on the 1st of De- 
cember, and another on the 15th of 
the same month. In both instances, 
the loss of men and of artillery, on 
the part of the enemy, was immense. 
The reports of the death, by assassi- 
nation, of the King and Queen of 
Ava, have not been confirmed. 

On the 2d of March, the city and 
neighbourhood of Algiers were vi- 
sited by a tremendous earthquake; 
and it is said, that of a population of 
15,000, chiefly Moors, Jews, and 
Arabs, only about three hundred were 
saved, and those in a mutilated state. 

The coronation of the King of 
France is said to have been fixed for 
the 29th of May. The Duke of 
Northumberland, on his special em- 
bassy on that occasion, is expected to 
have nearly one hundred persons in 
bis suite; foe expense, amounting to 
50,000/. will be borne by himself. 

The Emperor of Russia was ex- 
pected at Warsaw in the middle of 
April, to open the diet. At St. Pe- 
ter^iburgh several conferences have 
been held between Count Nesselrode, 
minister for foreign afimrs, and the 
'ambassadors from the Courts of Paris, 
Vienna, nnd Bcrliu. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Ladt is about to publish cheooiitmits 
of an album, placed some years Id bar 
dmwii^-room, to receive the oontributloas 
of her JiCeraiy lirieiids during their visits. 
The subjects discussed are exceedingly 
various and entertaining, and the work, 
under the title of The Blue Book ; or, 
Cbariicteis and Opinions, is expected to 
appear early in May. 

lu the ooufse of May will be published. 
The Oracle of Human Destiny ; or, the 
Unerring Foreteller of Future Kvents, by 
Madame V. INormand, Pro&ssor of tbie 
Celestial Sciences at Pans. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, The Travellers, a Tale, in 3 vols. 
ISnio. Illustrative of (be Manners, Cas- 
toms, and Superstitions of Modern Greece. . 
By T. T. C. Kendrick, author of The 
Kako-Dsemon. 

A New Theory of Lights is in the press, 
and will be published iu the month of 
May. 

This day is published, 8vo. price 2s. 0d. 
The Negro’s Memorial; or, the Aboli- 
tionist’s Catechism. By an Abolitionist. 

Mr. G. Thomson, of Edinburgh, is pre- 
paring a sixth volume of his Collection of 
the Songs of Borns, Sir Waltar Scorr, 
and other emiiieni: lyric Poets ; united to 
the SbiiBct Mblooies of Scoilano 
chiefly, und to many of those of belaud 
and Wales, \f ith S>mpbonie8 and Accom- 
paniments tor the Piano Forte, composed 
by Ha TON, Beethoven, <&c. who have 
also oirang^ many of the Melodies tor 
two and three Voices. 

The fourth volume of Capt. Brenton’s 
valuable Naval History is in the press, and 
will be pubbshed on the 10th of the en- 
suing mouth. 

Part of Dr. Alex. Janiiesou’s New 
Practical Dictiuiiiiiy of Mechanical 
Science, enibelli'^lird with ninny hundred 
Engravings on cu[)|)er and wood, will be 
published early in May. 


The Mexican Mine Laws, from tlie 
Spanish ordinances, with Observations oti 
Regulations which govern the ether 
Mines in South Amerieo, will hliortly ap- 
pear. This work is under the superiu- 
tendanoe of a Barrister. 

Just published, Catendarium Pafestinm ; 
comprising the Ouflioes of a Natural 
Hifloiy of Syria, an Account of the Jewish 
Fasts and Fr-'ivals, with the Service of 
the Synagogue; and an attempt to re- 
concile the Jewibh with the Julian Calen- 
der. Beautifully printed on a large sheet, 
adapted for the Study. By William 
Carpenter. Also, an edition in 12mo. 
with a Dissertation on the Hebrew 
Months from the Latin of J. D. Micbaeils. 

Gleanings in British Natural 
History. — I t was some time ago an- 
nounced that Mr. Donovan boil in con- 
templation the publication oi some very 
interesting materinls on British Natural 
History, in the same form and manner as 
bis former well known publications, and 
which was likely tu prove a useful, if not 
indispensable, companion to them. In 
part of this design, the prospectus for the 
Gleanings in British Ornithology has now 
appeared. This portion of the new under- 
taking will include scientifte as well os 
general de&criiitions, of the Nkstb and 
Eggs of every British Bird at present 
known, and will bo throughout accom- 
panied with very accurately and beuati- 
fully coloured plates. An elucidation of 
this pleasing department of nature upon 
the comprehensive scale proposed, has 
hitherto remained among the desiderula 
of science. The speuuiens, as it will 
appear in tlie progress of the wurh^ have 
b^u collected with the consummate 
labour by mau> enimeiit uatiualists, and 
are the result of icsetin'hrs tint hiise en- 
gaged Uieii a^oiduitie'i Arii'a;]^ a ceu- 
lury pu'»t. Orders received for the work 
by all book elJei>\ 


list of patents. 


To Robert Hicks, of Conduit-street, 
in the ooimiy of Middlesex, surgeon, for 
bis invention of an improved bath — Sealed 
22d March— 0 months for Jorolment. 

To Ftnneis Roiiolds, of Cioydon, iu die 
county of Surrey, Esq. fur liis inveiiliou of 
a new liaciiig apparatus to fncliitate ifrnw- 
Iqgfrom nature— 23d March— 2 months. 

To Richard Wilty, of tiie town of 
Kiugston-iipon-Hull, in the county ol (he 
same town, and of Sriilconts, iii the county 
of York, civil eugiueer, for his new in- 
veut^l improvement in the methods of 
lighting by gas, by redticiug/the expenses 
thereof— 23d March— 0 months. 


To John Martin llaiichetf, of Crescent- 
place, Blnckfriars, in the city of London, 
and Joseph Del%iille,ul Whitecross-streel, 
in the parish of St. Luke, in the ooiinty 
of Middles4*x, Ksi|. iu consequence of a 
commnniiation miide to them by a certain 
foreigner residing aliroud,toT an improve- 
ment or in'provemeiits in looms, for mak- 
ing cloths, silks, and diflcreut kinds of 
woollen stuffs of various breadths— !^fh 
March — 6 iiiimths. 

To Joseph Mantou, of Hanover-square, 
in Uie palish of St. George, Hnuover- 
square, in the county of Middicsi^t. gun- 
mak'^r, for hiv iiiveiitiuii ol a certain im- 
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pfmment in khol— March— 6 
nnootbs. 

To Aaron Jcnnio^s anil John Boltcridge* 
lioth of Birmiiiglium, iu the county of 
Warwick, manufacturers and japanner^ 
for tbeir invention of certain improvementa 
'in the method or methods of preparing 
and working pcoil shell into various forms 
and devices, fur the purpose of applying it 
to ornameutal uses in the maiiuiacturo of 
japan warci and of other wares and ar- 
ticles to which the same oiin be applied-- 
:!0tb March— 6 mouths. , 

To Richard Roberts, of Manchester, in 
the county of Lancaster, civil engineer^ 
for his invention of an improvement, or 
certain improvements, of, in, or applicable 
to the mule, biUy, jenny, stretching ftarne, 
or any other machine or machines, how- 
ever designated or named, used iu spin- 
ning cotton, wool, or other fibrous sub* 
stances, and in which either tht* <piiidles 
recede from and approach the rollers or 
other deliverers of the stud fibrous sub* 
stances, or in winch such rollers or de- 
liverers recede from and apiiroach the 
spindles — 201h March— (S monilis. 

To James Haimier Raker, of the island 
of Antigua, but now rcaidiug in St. Mar- 
tin*s-lane, in the county of Middlesex, 
geiitlcniun, for bis invention of certain 
impruvemeiiLs in the arts of dyeing and 
euliou-printing by the use and application 
of certain vegetable material or mate- 
rialS'-'2{)th Murcli — fi mouths. 

To Alniirice de Jough, of Wariington, 
cottuii-spinuer, for his invention of an 
improvement or improvements in spin. 
Ding machines, and preparation iiiachincs, 
geoernlly called mules, jennies, slubbers, 
and any other machine to wbicli bis iii- 
veuUoD may be applied, whereby much 
labour hitherto done by band is performed 
by niarhiiwry — 20tb March —0 months. 

To Edward Sheppard, of Usey, iu the 
county of Gloucester, clothier, and Alfred 
Flint, of the same phice, engineer, for their 
newly invented series of improvements in 
machinery for raising the wool or pile on 
woollen or other cloths by points, by 
which the process is much facilitated, and 
A great saving effected, and part of which 
improvements are alsoapplicable to brush- 
ing, smoothing, and dressing such cloths, 
to the great benefit of the public— 29th 
March — 2 months. 

To 'ihonms Parkin, of Bacbes-row, 
City-road, in the county of Middlesex, 
merchant, for his new invented miHie of 
paving, in a certain manner, ports of 
public roads, whereby the drah of wag- 
gons, carts, coaches, and other carriages, 
is facilitated — 29tb March — 0 months. 

To Rudolph Cabanel, of Melina-place, 
Westminster-road, Lambeth, in the county 
of Surri^t engineer, for his invention of 
certain improvements on engines or ma- 
chiuBiy for raising water, part of which 


machinery is applicable to other osefifi 
purooses— aoth March— 6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, in the 
county of Devon, Inee-manufiictorer, for 
bis invention of certain new or improved 
methods of figuring or ornament!]^ vari- 
ous descriptions or kinds of goods manu- 
factured from silk, ootton, fiax, or other 
tiireaiHbr yarn— 31st Mnicb— 0 months 

To Jacob Jeddeiy Fisher, of Ealing, in 
the eouniy of Middlesex, Esq. for bis new 
invented application of rail-ways, and the 
machinery to be employed IhBreon— 2d 
April — 6 months. 

To Simon Broadmeadow, of Aberga- 
venny, in the county of Monmouth, civil 
engineer, for his apparatus for exhaust- 
ing, condensing, or propelling air, smoke, 
gas, or other aeriform products— 2d April 
— 6 mouths. 

* To William Turner, of Winslow, in the 
county of Chester, iiiulliBr, being one of the 
people called quakers, and WtUam Alose- 
dale, of Park-street, Gro8vcii..r.squarp, in 
the county of Middlesex, coacli-mnkcr, 
fur their new invented iinprovement« on 
collars for draught horses -2d April— 

2 months. 

To Robert William Brandling, of Low 
Goswoitli, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Esq., for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in the construetion of Rail Roads, 
and in the coustriictloD of Carriages to be 
employed thereon and elsewhere — 12th 
.April— *0 niontb«. 

To William Sbalders, of the city of 
Norwich, leather-cutter, for his new in- 
vented gravitating expressing fuimbtin 
for raising and conveying water, or any 
other fluid, lor any purpose.— 12th April 
— 2 months. 

To William Gillman, of Wbitecbapel- 
rottd, in the county c»f Middlesex, engi- 
neer, and James William Suwerby, of 
Bircbin-lane, in the city of London, mer- 
chant, for their invention uf certain im- 
provements in generating steam, and on 
engines to be worked by steam, or other 
elastic fluids. — 1.3tb April tf months. 

To Thomas Sunderland, of Croom's 
Hill Cottage, Biackheatb, in the county 
of Kent, Esq., for bis invention of a new 
combination of fuel — 20tb April— tf 
mouths. 

To Charles Ogilvy, of Vcrulam-biiild- 
Ings, Grays-iun, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Esq. for his invention of an improved 
apparatus for storing gas 2Uth April— tf 
months. 

To J. GoiUeb Ulrich, of Bucklersbury, 
Cheapside, in the city of London, chro- 
nometer maker, for his iuventioii of certain 
improvements on chranometen — 2dth 
March— 6 mouths. 

To John Broomfi^d, of Islington, near ' 
Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, 
englueer, and Joseph LucAoock, of Edg- 
bostoo, uoor Blroiughiun afore^, getu 
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tloMan^ for their hivenlioit of certain Im- 
pEOTemeiit^ in the niachiDery or appareius 
lot propellinjr vessels^ wliicli improve* 
ttCBts are also upplicnble to other iwefol 
purpo8es*^20tb April — 0 months. 

To Lemuel Wellman Wright, ol'WcU- 
rlose-oquore, in the county of JUiddlesex^ 


engineer, tor his invention of certiiin ini* 
provenieulx in machinery, or apparuliis 
for washing, cleansing, or bleodjiug; of 
linens, cottons, nnJ otiicr fabrics, goods, 
or fibrous substances — JiOtb April— « 
luonths. 


COMMERCIAL ‘IlEPORT. • 


COTTON.— Cottons continue toottmet 
inteuso interest; tbo sales ut Liverpool 
from Saturday to Wednesday incfiii-ive 
are 70,000 bags ; the sales here from Sa- 
turday to last night inclusive are 00,000 
bugs ! the advance during these extensive 
operations in London is 4d per lb. on Kgy |)- 
tian, 3d per lb. on Pernambuco, 2d." per 
lb. on Boweds, and Id a 1 jd on £u>t TO' 
din: the advance in Llvcrpuui is nearly the 
same. The value of Cotton sold in the 
two markets is I'stimated at three mi] lions. 
The markt't this afternoon is quiet. 

COFFEE. — Coffee foil «Ss. a Os. on 
Tuesday, since which the inarivet has lici'u 
in a languid state, and (he pricc*^ again 
becoming nearly uomiiml; the only juir* 
chases reported were St. Jfomingo at t>.*«5. 
and it is stHt“d 00s. has since been roitiscd 
for a large parcel. TJie puidic sides 
brought forward tins week have been 
cntii'eJy taken in, and afford no criterion 
of the market (»riees, 

SUGAR. — ^I'ho Sugar market roiPi- 
nues in a very languid stale, and a i'ur- 


ther decline of Is. a 2s. perewt. has taken 
place; new Demerara Mtisooviides sold 
so low as 00s. ; they were diy*, but of » 
wry dark colour; no Jamaicas have sold 
under 03s. The refined market has ra- 
ther given w;i\ ; the best lumps can be 
purcinised at sSs. ; the othe k in propor- 
tion.-' AlohLsses 2S4. Od. This morning 
there is some intpiiiy for ilmaiiiinb iind 
otiicr Foreign Sugars, on ariKmnt of tiie 
news of hist night— inarli.il law pro- 
duimed in Cuba; some white lla\ainiiib, 
rather a large pnnrl, sold at 4 Sp. 

HEMi» nad TALLOW.— Tallow ir-n- 
timies very heavy; the New is to-ilay 
3(»4.3il.uab‘.(id.— Hemp heavy at 4J1I lOs. 

RUM, IHtANHV, and 
— The Uurn inaiket eont nines i'l a very 
depressed and if buyers came for- 

M-anl the) loi.ld pnrelia'*i» at lower )'r ice.*.; 
but no .sal are. leported. The llnni 
contract l;-'!ay atlraci.s much ati*uiti(.n ; 
it will no doubt affect the in:iikrf pije(.«. 
Brandy' and (f cm: \ a remain i.ununu.-Jy at 
fhc hiic i;iiu(n:a>n«'. 


LIST OF HAiNKltUrTS AND DSVJDENHS/^ 

Fhom TUESDAY, FEB. 22, to SATURDAY, APRIL 2.{, 1S2A, iNn.wMVB. 
Eu‘/rur^T'd from the Loadvii GuztUe* 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Cavrl if Ci/mmhyumera, Jinsing/tall-Atrttei] 
(iiilcss otherwise e.vpre.s.sPil. The Ailomies’ Names are In rmvnihe^ei.. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

P.'ii-kcr, .T. of Diitlor’S'tvliey, rittlo Moor-fioldr, 
«ilk la.iaufM'fiiriT. 

Cmper, J. of A^]lloll-1lndrl-Lylle, L.'iurai»hirr, 
slinjikeepei . 

Hall, R. jun. late of PouUon-in-lhc-Fy!dc, 
riaii(-*iMtblre,iitiuor*morchant, iiomnoiiger and 
gro(»r. 

llojdiiii'ortli, R-. Inli'of L*odii>, Yorkshire, but 
now of Calcutta, iu the kingdom ol Beugal, 
flax*i» pinner. 

Aceveti, j, i^ite of Eton, VuchinghamsMcv, 
tailor. 

Robinson, J. H. and Ropinaon, H. S. late of 

E. M. Aprit^ 1625. 


Hidden-roiiit. UorntdiiMvii, haj 

(‘idi'-infiu 

Sweet fippli*, J. P, of CJiiiscubuiy, \\ iilw, l!iirf«C" 
(lealvJ. 

U.tNKRUPTS. 

itbrnliaiiiS, A, ol Mtin^ell'etrect, Uoodinaus- 
flclds, AliJdle^ex, oiLiuoicJumt. (Noxton, 
W falter roo.*<».tiTet. 

Akers, At. late of Conipton*strcet, Soho, but 
now of Walh-iin-green, cahinet-oiiAer. 
(Jackson, Tiaeo Ciown-»nnarc,tSiiuibwark. 
x\sh, T. of ftiriningharn, grocer .mil 
gist, at the Swan l»a. l‘.ir»nin»li;!in. (KVi*, 
*} C 
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Bankruptcies, 


Sons, Wnluifley, nml Gorton, 49, Cbnncery- 
lane. 

Bertram, M. Phil pot-lane, Fenclinrclfstreet, 
noap> maker. (Leigh, Charluttc-roiv.MaiiKion* 
bmiae. 

BiiiTon, J. Tarleton, LantM^hire, tnalater* 
(Niiriii*, Br'ci font- row*. 

Blunt, T. Twickmliam, Miii(lie«cx, grocer. 
(Iliimphrevs and <*ut((i,To(iIe>-Ktreet. 

Deimelt, G. Hf> inoiir- place, 8t Mary le-bone, 
liutclirr. (ifill, Welbeck-KtrceMTavendieh* 

sijuare 

J. Devon port, grocer. (Church. Great 
Jainc^-iiirccf, Bed ford -atrect, Hedford-row. 

BreaFp), O. VV. of AUleregnf e-street, linen- 
di-jipVr. (Hewitt, Tokenhuuse-)ard, Loth- 
bury. . ‘ 

Broivn, J. of Auatin-friars, merchant (trading 
under the firm of Seulthnrpe, Brown, and 
Co. ( r.irkett, Taylor, and Cox, (*loak-lane. 

Burn, J . of Manchester, cotton-ujci clianf , at the 
Star Inn. Manchester. (iSllis, Suns, Waliiis- 
lev, and Goitoii, Chancery- lane. 

BiiikiM', J. of riare-inaTuet, pofatuc-dealer. 
(.S hem ood A Son, Canterbury- square, Snuth- 
wai k. 

Brownley, of T. Polaiid-street, Oxford-street, 
tailfir. (Tanner, New HaMnghall-street. 

Bray, J. late of Ijtjiidon-wnll niut now a prl- 
Himerin the King’s Bench Prison for debt). 
Jiv«r>-.<itablt'-1(i'e|ier and joLi-niastcr. (Wat- 
son and Broughton, Fitli'iiii-square. 

Burgess. G. ('‘Iiatliani, baker. ( Lewis, Cruteh- 
ed-fn:iia. 

Baxter, .M. of r.-iinlcidgc, livery- stable- keeper 
and dealer in hoises, at the Red Idoii, Cam- 
bridge. (NeNoii, 7, Uarnard’s-inn, llolhuru. 

Croston,T. and T. Liverpool, shin-cliaiulleis. 
(W'lllis, Watson, Bower, and Willis, Tokeii- 
nnusc-yard. 

Cullens, B. B. Bristol, liudcr. (King and 
Tiiikiii, Gr.iy’s-inn-sauare, 

Chilcritt, T. Lite of liaiitarriain. Monmonth- 
sliire, miller and mealinaii. (Biekiicll and 
Co. New square, liiiicolii's-iiiH. 

Charters, W. and P. M«T(liyr-Tydvil, Shrop- 
shire, tra-denlers (Rushbury, Carlhiisian- 
s t rcet . Cli ATter Iiou sc-suii a rc. 

Caton, E. Preaton, iiiilliiier. (Norris, John- 
strect, nciiford-roiv. 

Candlin, W. Biirslein, SLiirordshirc, shoe- 
inalier.( Wnlfonl, Gj‘afton'strcL‘t,ll(ind-.«trcet. 

Canburn, W, A. fllick l.ion-Une, Bayswaier, 
brcvi'cr. (Loveland, SyinoinPs-inn, Chancery, 
lane. 

Claik, W. Klisnhrth-place, Kennington-ernss- 
iiiasler-inariner. (Bonadaile and Ashmore, 
Kiiig'.s Arins-y.ird, Coleiiian-strcet. 

Clnibk W.of ItTisIfil, merchant, .it the Rum-, 
incr Tavern, BiistoL (Eiaus and Shearman, 
97 1 Hattiin-garileii. 

(7aiiielo. M J. K. of Devonsliire-sfreet, t^ueen- 
sqiiare, iiiereliant. (l>'«laldest' n and Mur- 
ray, Loiidon-nticet, Feiichurcli-street. 

Carter, U of Porisc.a, dinggist, at the Navy 
T.ivern. Half Moon-street, PoTtse.t. ('Wim- 
burn and Collett, Clianecry-Iaiie. 

ChiKcnden, H. now or late of Ashford, Kent, 
hniisc cat penter. .'it the Guild hall. Canter- 
bury, (Bower, 46, Chanceiy-lane. 

Cattle J. A lam ofGrecn llaminurton, York- 
shire (but now a prisoner lor debt in the 
New Gaol in the Cl jy of York), in*>iiey-scri- 
venei, €it the Red Lion Inn near Monk Bar. 
(Kv.ins'uud Sliearm.nii, Il.itloii-giirdeii. 

Cope, H. of Uoiigh-.stri'Ct, Gray's Jiin-lanc, 
builder. (Maitland, Wine Olllce-court, 
Pleet-fetrect. 


Bavls, J. of Liverpool, ale and porter-dealei^ 
at- the Star and Garter Tavern^ Liverpool. 
(Chester, Staple-inn. 

Puvey, S. and Cox, J. of 22. Chnrcb-street, 
Stdio, (ailois and drapers, (Maitland, Wine 
Offlce-conrl, Fleet-siree^. 

Dixon, J. late of Little K&st-chcap, baker. 
(Harmcr, Hatton-garden. 

Drury, R. of Shrewsbury, Shropshire, furrier 
at the Shire-hall, Shrewsbury. (Griffiths, 
No. 37^ Sou lhamplon- buildings, Chancery- 
lane. 

Dry den, B. late of Newcattle-upon-Tyne,com- 
moi:-biewer and victualler (surviving part- 
ner of W. Askey, late of the s.mie pl.icn.de- 
cegaed), at the Crown and Thistle, New- 
cahtle-upoii-Tyno. (Wilson, Qreville-strcet, 
IJatton-gardeii. 

Drant, J. of Kingston-npoii-KuIl, peiflimer. 
( W I Ison, Grev ilie-street, Hatton-garden. ‘ 

Duie, U jtin- Waterloo-roud. Surrey, butcher. 
(Garrett, New North-atrcet,Red Lion-square. 

Davy. W. Webber-streel, Surrey, carpenter. 
(Winter uiid Williiiins, Bcilfurd-ruw. 

Dyson, J. Ifiidilprsludd, clothier. (Juqiies and 
Battyo, New-inii. 

DickM>n, G. M. ^ 'verpooL provision-dealer, 

k (Adliugton, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford- 


Dean, J. Brompton, timber men 1 ant. (Hurd » 
Berwii‘k -.street, Oxford-stn'et. 

Evans, H. and W. Oxford-btreet, lucemon. 
(Hurst, Milk-street. 

Rkins, J. Oxford-strcct, cheesemonger. (Fair- 
tliorne, l/ofty, and I]ickc.s, C»lrinan-Ktr«et. 

French, T. Cheltenham, griwer. (Vizard atid 
li lo wer , L i iici >1 nVihu- lie I ils. 

Foisnith, S.S. Hackney, haberdasher. (Brough, 
Hhoreditcli. 

Foulkes,J. Cheltenham, halierdashcr. (Hurd 
and Johnson, Klng’s-liench-w.ilk, Temple. 

Fuller, J. and J. and J. Fletcher. Radlifle, 
Lancashire, proviaion-dealers. (Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple. 

Farley, -T. Hereford- place, Cnininercial-road. 
(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Fry, R. sen. of Kast-slreot, Hoxton, cheese-' 
monger and butfer-inerrhaut. (Tafc and 
Johnson, 4, CopthaJi-buiJdings, Thriiginor- 
ton-street. 

Finch, C. F. of Old Cavendish-street, winc- 
merebant. (W. R. Hutchinson, No. J9, 
Furnival’s-inn 

Forsyth, P, and Bell, J. Berwick-iipnn-Twecd, 
drapers. Newcastlc-unim-L'yne. 

Fitzpatrick, C. C. Great Guiidrord-.strect, 
Southwark, grocer. (Collins, Spitnl-sqiisrc. 

Fox, K. Liverpool, burgeoii, at the Goorgi'-inn, 
Liverpool. ( Adliiigtoii, Gri'gory, and Faulk- 
ner, Bedford-row 

Feiitiim, J. of the Strand, ahopkeeper. (Dyke 
and Lix'k, Arundcl-street, Strand. 

Gardiner, J. Paddington-caiial, Puddingtou, 
scavenger. (Carloii, High-street, Mary-le* 
bone. 

Godwin, W.of tbe Strand, Middlesex, book- 
seller. (Grcenhill, Great Carter-lane, Doc- 
tor’s-ccim molls. 

Graham, G. of Sunderland uo.'ir the sea, 'Dur- 
ham, inaster-mariiier, and ship-owner. (Bla- 
kiston, Syinond’s-inn. 

Glover, T. Warrloiir-street, Soho, bricklayer. 
(|lo*Ig«iMi, Kiii»*s-road, lied ford -road. 

Garth, .W. Bnli'grove, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Beverley, Gardeii-w'alk, Temple. 

Gregory, S. and J. Bowdoii, Manchester, iner- 
cb** nts. ( A ppleby and Chariiot'k, Gray’s-inii- 
square. 


* Wo were placpd In-t month under the necessity of omittinj^ a considerable part of 
tbe Bankrupts and Dividends, which we take tbe opportunity of now inserting, in uddi- 
' tion to those of Uie present month. 
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GrilHtliBf J. Holywell, Fllutohire, com-mer- 
ceant. <JoTie«, Pu mp-c>outt , Temple. 

Goodwin, W. Ptraild, blM>k^nllcr. (Ui'ccnhill, 
Greuf Cnrter-lanc, Di>rtor*fl (‘ninmon. 

Gardner, K. M. late of DiMl,Keiit. innvhant 
(Simpson, Aiistin>friarii. 

6il»bnu, T. Wninii^ton, LanraKhire, grocer. 
(FitcheitanJ WagstafI', Warringion, 

Gondii, K. of Oiiffpcl-end, Sedgtej, 8<niroitl> 
^llirtf, iiail'iiiaker, at (iv Ra)aJ Hotel Inn, 
Birininghiini. (Wiiiibuni and Collett, 62, 
rhani*er}-inne. 

Griffith^, J. of Liverpool, gror'er and provi* 
flion-dealer, at tbe Gcorge-iiin, Dalc-strct 1, 
Liverpool. (Juliii, Pa^graTe^place, Tern* 
pie Imr. 

W. Rosemniy-l.‘ine,vietii.'iller< (Templer, 
John-stroet, America-^inare. 

Howell, I Clieltenbnm, plumber. (Klngi 
Sergeaiit’<«-inn, Fleet-rtreet. 

Havlott, W. of Um WJiideor-eastle, Ilaminer- 
a'lniili, Middlesex, victualler. (Turner, 
Liiicoln'a-iini-lioldN. 

Ilowca, \V. jun. Robart'e-terraee, Commercial 
ruiiil, Middlesex, oilman. (Clutton and 
Carter, High-etreet, Smitliwark. 

Hart. J. Gloceater, woulien-draper. (Jenkioe 
aicd Abl)Ott, Neiv*inn. 

Henley, G. of No. 399, Strand, cliceaeinonger. 
(Flnranee, 33, Fimbnrv-Hquare. 

Hawkins, A. Oi<l Loud oil- ro.vl, St. Alban’s, 
Ttcitforilsliire, shojikoeper. (Aleicnndcr, 
CareV'Street, Chancery-lane. 

Halily,*J. F. and .Noirotl, W. of Ciislle-'»treet, 
Lcii'ester-sipin re. M iddlescx ,wi ne- iciercliunts. 
(Sin)tli, 37, Rod liion-squaix. 

Hooil, J. jun. now nr Into of Deriteiid, near 
llirnnngbain, grix^er, druggist, and (nMow- 
rhandler. (.laiues and Wbitelock,'Kl>-i)laee. . 

HawkesjJ, of the UId Jewry, hardwaieinan 
•ind generai-fneior. (Sheppard, Tlioin.is,and 
Lonard, Cloak-lane. 

Hurd, D. Wiiidsor-place, dealer, (Sergeant, 
BariiaidVinu. 

Hyde, J . ot Winclienler, grocer. (Osbaldcston 
and Murray, Lnndon-street, Fehclinrch-street. 

Harrison, J. of RpdLioii-etre«t,IIoll)orn,trini- 
niing-innniif.ictuTer. (John Watson, No. 
30, Gen ard-si reel, Sobn. 

Hodg.son, S. Halifax, Yorkshire, iron-founder, 
at tho Swiin-inn, Halifax. (Walker, Lin* 
cnlirs-iiin-lieldH. 

Iniiell, C. late of Clialford, Glonecsfeishlre, 
rlotliier. (Letall and I’aul^Tctbnry; ana 
Messrs. Long and Austin, (ira>'.s-inn. 

Jackson, J Dover, Kent, tailoi, (Paftrick 
Tat isi(vk-Kl reel , Ouveiit-g.-.rdeii. 

Ja>, H. Kilhiiru, fiarpenier. (Saiinden and 
Bailey, ('liarloUe-street, Fitxroy-square. 

King, T. Oxford, grocer. (Darrett and Tur- 
VI lie, Giiiy’s-iiiu. 

Kniglits, R. jun. of nclvidere-ulacc, South- 
wark, coni-itcaler. (Richard Whitehouse, 
No. 41, Castle street, ilolhorn. 

Levy. T. Rasingluill-slrvct, BlackwelMiall- 
f.u‘tnr» (Borr.idalle ami Ashmore, King's 
Arins-\ard, Coleuian-slieef. 

Lloyd, T. H. Trafalgar-itrcct, W.aIwortIi, 
w'areliouseiiian. (Coiie,W ilsoii-street.Grat 'b- 
inn-road, 

Alann,C. of Biriniiigliatn, victualler, at Wad- 
dell's Hotel. New-strcetjBirjtiJiighain. (Lane 
and Beunett, Lawrence Pountuey-plaoe. 

Millward, R. Loiignor, Htatroidsliire, grocer. 
(Kilinistcrand Cb.*illi:ior, Lpck,Stallbidshjre. 

Mills, J, of St. Cleiiieiit’s Church-yard, Strand, 
8ta>-mannraetiirer and whalebone-cutter. 

» (Mayhew, No. |9, Chancery lane. 

Aladge, J . of Southampton, b.Hlcer, at the Coach 
and Horses, Soiiibainptoii, (Hnindrett, 
Spinks, and Reddish, Temple. 

Nicklin,£. of Hiilino, Lancaish ire, joiner and 
builder, at the Star-inn, Deansente. Manches- 
ter. Appleby and Cbainoclc, Gray’s-inn- 
sqnare, 

Nairoc, J. H. forwerly ot Shepherdess-place, 


City-road, and of Rose-street, 8t. Luke's, 
and late of Frederick’s-plaee, Borongh-road. 
brass-foinidcr. (Wright, 21, Little Ahe- 
Mtiei-t, Goodman Vt-ticlds. 

Fitick, J. of f‘hiche-»ter, Sussex, linen and 
woolleii-d taper. (Jay and Bylee, 6, Gray’s- 
iiin-place, (irey'e-mii. x , • 

Pavey. J. St.i i m s, draper. (Sweet, Stokes, and 
Carr, BtfUigball-street. 

Pettifer, H. High Holliorn, cheesemonger. 

i Oitkaldeeton and Murray, London-slretM , 
'encbnrrh-street. . . x 

Qnlck, J. of Portsoa, mnsical-instriiment-soll- 
er, at the Nav yTavern, Hall Moon-street, 
J»4rtse».. Dix, Symond’e-inn, Chancciy- 

RmideV, F. and Campbell, W. F. of Hatton- 
gardcii, Middlesex, jewellers. (Robiiibon, 
Walbrook. 

Robinson, H.T. of Giin-atreet, Old Artlllery- 
eronnd, silk-manufiictorrr. (Pritchard, 3^*, 
New Ilridgc-Blreet, Blarhfiiars- 
Ranl^hnthaln, C. W. of CliMnenlV-lniio, City, 
incichaiir. (BliiiK, Roy, and |{liint. Liver- 
nixd-stn-et, Droad.stn^l- buildings. 
RieJiurdsoii, J. Ifiverpurd, inerHtant, at the 
Georgi‘-inn, Livsjprx>l. (Adliiigtuii, Gregory, 
and Kaiilknei, Bedtimi-row. 

Robitison. J®. FenchuTcli-hlieet, stationer. 

Kvittand Kixnn, Haydon-square, Winmies. 
Smith, C. of ('i-.‘)nbourite-Htreet, Leieester- 
sqqarp, siJk-inerccr. (.Aiden, No. lA, Clif- 
ford’s- inn. 

Snttnii, R. of Margaret -street, ('a\cndi«h- 
Sfpiare, .colour-dealer. (C. Lewis, 47, (‘har- 
lot te-street, Filzn»y-sqiiaro. 

Street, G. of Dulwich, Surrey, c.3rpenter and 
builder. (C.irJon, H i"h--trccf, MArjr-la-botine. 
Shields, J. Urlilge-roau, Laiiiheih, wiic-woiker. 
(Rogeia and Sun, Manchestcr-buiidings 
West III Ulster. 

Smitli. C. of Kast-street, Walworth, builder. 

(Watson and Son, Uouvene-slreet. 

Triieiitl, W. of Wellington-htreef, Strand, 
dealer in iicrfiiiiiery. (Dignain, Newman- 

ktreet, Oxfovd-street. 

Turner, R. now or late of Gerrard’a Hall Ta- 
vern, Bnsing-lanc, wine and lipiril-inerchant. 
(Aspinall, Fiirnival’s-imi, Hulborn. 

Taylor, J. of Little Pulteiwy -street, Ool^n- 
equal e, eheeseinoiiger. (Gee, No, 4, New 
North-afreet, Red liiou-squiire. „ „ 

Tuck, K.G. W. (ofliciwi-e K. W. O. Tuck), 
of halmonton. Middlp««ex, maiket-gnrdener. 
(Pope, Bli>omfl**l.l-sfreet, Fiiisbury-eieseent. 
Tliomson, J. of Cheltenham, Gloiiee.sfersbiie, 
▼icttialler, at the Royal Hotel, Cljelffuliain. 
(Kiiig,Sorjeanls’-iun, Fleci .street, London. 
Tonisey, J. ol lleauinonl-slieet, M. Mjiry-la- 
boiitii*, giocvr and oilin-iii (now’ or lately in 
iMj (jicr-'hip with Dcliveinncc Suiilli Ciife, 
under the linn of Tonisey and Cale.) (Carl- 
ton, lligh-.«*lreet, .Mary-Li-bunne. 

Uphill, R. West Lyd ford, Soincr>etBhire, apo- 
thecary. at tbe Council ('h.uiilier, llciicster, 
(Orchard and Co. Giay’.'-’iin-kquare. 

WarrjeL, J. Aiistin-friais, winc-inerplianf. 

(Beckett, SaJisbury-sqii.iie, Flect-siieet. 
Ward, J. late of the Geoige and Vulture Ta- 
vern, St. MiehaePa-alley, Cornhili, merchant. 
(Miller, Nevi-inn. 

Weaver, E. late of Franew-pJ.aee, Westmin- 
Bter-rood, but now a priKuncr in the King’s 
Beneh, grocer and tea-dealer. (J. J. 1'aii- 
iier,New Baaiiighall-atreef. 

Wigglfsworth, G. late of Halifax, Yorkshire, 
factor, .*it the Magistrates’ room, Halifax. 

' (Jaqiies .'ind Rattye, 36, Coleman -street. 

Wall, It. of Brixton, Surrey, wheelwrlghL 
(Farden, No. «, New-lnn,St. Clement’s. 
Wil-en, T. of Bamaley, Voik«biiv, linen-ina- 
nulacliirer, the rubiic-oiHcc, Barnsley. 
( Bartlett, Railholomew-clnse. 

Washer, J. K. of Bristol, tiler, painter, and 
glaxier, at the Ooinmemal-rooina, Biistot, 
(King and Lukin, Gray’s-inn-squaie. 
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JHvidends^ 


DIVJDBXDS; 


ArnJf, J. O. And J. CT. Mofsaiirr, CoIoinAn* 
xtreet and Old Itond-slrecf, tny-iiiirciianlXf 
April :to. 

A^’kiaiiil, T. *i**n. fircpiiwirli, biilr*Iior, May r. 

Archer, J, Giiu«x>reL*l, Spilui-iieldn, factor^ 
May r. 

Alihoft, fl. ri. Tliro.i'niorion-strecf, etoclt-- 
brckcr, ill.iv 17. 

ISmokh, il, Oldiiain, Lano.-Ufkire, shopkeeper, 
Man li 


Bivile. VV. .mil J. H. Wrathnll, ITnion atreet, 
Soiithwaik, haUinakera, March I. 
ntviicr, C. C. l.oflibiiry; mncliant. Mtirch 5.. 
railbury, 11. 8tcne,StAlibrd&liir«*,dealtT,Maich 


JJj-rks, K. Shr*ffield, grocer, March 19. 

Ilrynn, W. L. nml II. G. Gniiiiell, Poultry, 
prinlerx, March 36. 

lInl^]ey, R. G. J. .’iiid W. Rell, Au.Min-friArs, 
inerchaQN. i^prii 16 

lir'jwn, IS. .\cw Rond-atrccl, oilman, March 


Ranht'rll, G. Bungay , IiTipn.<lr.T pc r>, April 

IkiriiArd, D. Sklni.ei•^(reef, J'linwliill, printer, 
March 19. 

1l..rlovr, J. and W. Shcilli'ld, inaniir.'ii'inrers of 
r.ixnrs. Apiil n, 

Bro\ui,S and T. TT<)t,li<jCii(t. St. MaryVhill, 
iiieicliaiitx, M.irch /i. 

fliyaitl. 11. .1. .i'»d J. Xcw-yeiuN-bridgc, mer- 
chant'*, A|ji il 14. 

Ihitc<(, T. (hl^1iloll-cullrl, Old 1iro.iiI' c>trcot, 
merchant and In uker, April :tU. 

lluniett, A. l*i«'h‘-i>M'ect, VVe^nnil)*•^f^, cahi- 
iifd-iiiakcr and upholateivr, AiJnl.’lii. 

Uirch, W. nud C, L. Hiicli, Great Queen- 
airccl, LiiifolnV-inn-ticMe, co.ieh-mafcu-'*, 
April Id. 

llrv.iin, R. J, Rry.iin, and .lainrs Jlnaiu, New 
Yc.ir'h-ln idtr-, S.iddl* m nrlii, Vork'-hire, 
wuidleii.iiininilar'iiror*.and incn 1 .n t'.MoV.'*. 

Ilrinvuc, • 'I*. I lie id linkr-Kircci, lliosicnor- 
'«ijiiarc, jilinnl.e7, painter, .ii.d I'l.iZii r, iM.iy .). 

TIiIiikm, J. and VV. (larniJ, late id llcorli‘S,Siil- 
fiilk. linen and tviiidlcii.ilr.ipi'ii, May 6. 

OrniMltfC*. Jciiiiyii-.«lrcet, i\liildle.‘'e.N, watch- 
inalii-r, April IC. 

llroun, J. WalctUMi-wh.'irr. strand, cojiJ-uuT- 
cli.mt, April 19. 

Bnchlaiid, T. bangUy, lJncitiijghnni.'*liirc, 
linrk maker, M.iy 7. 

Rinwii, C. lliind4T,‘iiicrcli.int, April f. 

iliirliery, II. (*ovi*iitr/, ^V.^^vncIJ^llil■»', silk and 
triinliiiii'.'-iii.iiiiifainiivi, April 16. 

JJ.Trfer, ,l.nf P»:id, tiiiiN'r-im'ivhuiJt, April 19. 

Rrcit, VV. of Stone, Stunbidsdiire, grii,.cr, April 
a 7. 

Browne, W. J. and W. ICer, Liverpool, nwr- 
ehant.'*, y\niil 37 . 

Bi'iim 11 , (t. Regent'*. (reef, iJphoI>tcrer, xVlay l9. 

Brandt, C. Jeruiyn-alreet, watcliiiiakcr, April 
ill. 

Benth.'wn, T. Chat ham, nnd SJieernraa, Kenf, 
banker. May lo. 

Broiliibb, J. 1 ). Brlstij], t.'illovv'> cbaiulier. May 


Ciaylon, W. Dorkliead, grocer, March 12. 

C'legbom, W. lialclili-li:/hw.ay,cheext'infiiigcr. 

Cruxfiird, O. Jnn. Jvrr, Jliiekinghain'fhire, 
collar-maker, March 46 . 

Ciioeney, H. High Holborn, friiigc-mnnufac* 
tiirer, Man'Ji 29. 

CrawfoTil, W. jnn. late of Chcapsidc, book* 
rtcllor, May 7, 

('iiiininghain, J. late of Birininghain, linen- 
ilrajpor. May 12. 

ronpUiiil, W. jLiverpool, merchant, M.iy 19. ' 

Gidlens, J, and F. Nirholaa, lioinbard-Atieet, 
and Bienchley, Kent, timber-ineieliAnt*, 
May 14. 

Cooper, «. Tiitbury Mill, Tiitbury, Staffurd- 
vhiie, miller, April 27. 

Oi»p« J‘ Pea«eiiivall, Snflolk, Ahopkecrar, 
.Vpnl le. 


Carter, W. jna. Nuneaton, WaiwielR]^r«r 
ailk-inaniifaeturcr, April lo. 

Carpenter, J. of Welling (on, domeraetshin* 
hanker, April 29. 

Carpenter, J. P. Wellington, Somereetahire, 
draper, April 27. 

Cooper, J. late of Kyam, Yorkshire, grocer and 
draper, April ^9. 

Cooke, J.FriimeSclwood, Somerset shire, do. 
thier, i^ril 30. 

Collycr, R. Cheltenham, porter-dealer and 
wine-merehniit. May 10. 

Dnnn, W. T. Rent ham, H. Bciitham, of Cha- 
tham and Sboemeex, barikcrx, April 19. 
Donkin, W. Newcaslle-uppn-Tyne, linen and 
woollen draper, April 27. 

Durham, J. Cathcriue-street, eahiiiet.maker. 
May r. 

Dixon, G. ChiRwelT.stfeet, FinsLory-sfiuarc, 
ironmonger. May 17. 

Kllis, A. Mare-atieet, Flaekney, carpenter^ 
Apiil 19. 

Kvan*.-,P. Inle of 11 ungerford-market, oyster, 
lueicb.iut. May 7. 

Rilnardi*, R. Alon*-anVlane, Tooley-strcety 
biandv-inciehaiit, May 14. 

Fiuining, K. Great Varinauth, Norfolk, wine- 
jneu'li.int, April 19. 

Foster,*!*, ikdby, Yoi :,<hirc, increh... Apn 1 20. 
Ford, If late fd‘ Porliimuiitb, and ol juoudou, 
hardwareinan. May 4. 

Fenrman, W, New IJimd-sf rei. t, booliseltor, 
April .'(0. 

FyttiJ, K. C. New Cavcnilish-dtri'et, Porlland- 
place, groeer, May 21. 

Clo* cr, D. and G. Leeds, increhent'i, March 19. 
Gluvci , J. Irtle of LcoiU, wooJsl.ipler, M ay 4. 
G.nnpertz, A. Great VViiichestci-filivet, iner- 
eliaat, Mrv 14. 

Gretshain, l.iveipool, ship-chandler, May 17. 
I.'nniphrey.-, 11. Into of WellV-iim', iHiingfon, 
giocer. May 7. 

Ili.nv, W . C. Miiieing-lane, merchant, Mav 7. 
Ilntebiiis, (4. lalool Andover, ll.inipshirc, vie- 
tnaller. May 10. 

Honey fell, VV. ot Dalxton, t4i. John, llaekney, 
e.irpi iiter and builder, April 9.T. 

Humphries, J. Westbiiry, VVillshire, wind- 
stapler, Apiil 2 x. 

Vv. nnd 0. llodson, Kii-tnl, leathei- 
faarors, Ainilza. 

Ilodge, )l. late of V\'ilkc*K-place» Hoxtoii Old 
Town, bi ick-maki i\ April 16. 

Hoti-y la, I ill*, JAliiin-lane, King.- win ford, s-liil'* 
furdbliiie, coal'dciiicr ami glars-inaiUitac- 
ilirer, A|>i il 18 

Harvey, II. fi. O \ b rd-strcct, bo's icr, April 16. 

H loiy, Af. .'tiid ,1. Dale, Maiiehi'slrr, w.iie- 
lioiiscineii, Miiy ^ 

lloiild, S. ol Lfi\ ton^tifue, Ki,.'a^x, biiteher, 
Alay 7. 

Ilinlgcs, J. No, 1, Alilgafe, blanket nMi'choiiAc* 
man. May 10. 

Jaeksun, H. VV'’. and V\*. VV^. Bcnninont, (Jrr.nt 
K.iitchrap, cntJeiH and warehouse men, April 
30. 

Knight, J. Bnrton-under-Ncedwood, Taloiihiil, 
Riaffbrdshiie, diaper, Apnl 26. 

Iievy,f^. A Buchlersbnry, merchant, April 9. 
LyiiCtJ. Chard, %!niiien>ctshire, ironmonger. ^ 
Lambert, G. t^loace-sfrcct, CheLca. acliooL 
in,’»stei,boi*k»eHrT and »tationer,May — . 

Lynn, 'r. of luo .Ir riiftalcm eniree-hoiis’e. Corn- 
hill, late master of the chip Albiiiia, inerr 
ebnnt, May 7. 

I<ec, J. locking, Rs.sex, innkeeper, Miiy 24. 
Lloyd, P. Great Biurcy-ktreet, Blackfri&rs, 
ibalf-laetur. May 14. 

Moegtin, M. Newport, Monmouthshire, abop- 
kivper, March 2A. 

Newman, J. Upper Bast Sinilhlicld, sliip!«ell«r, 
March J.4. 

hfeek, J. and G. GUI, Liverpool, mercliants and 
brokers, April 21. 

Morbiti. P. of Salford, Manchester, meri^himt, 
Alay A 
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ArAdain., W« Mceatex, drape/ and tea-(lca|pr. 
May 5. 

MayvN. Albion-ffrraoo, Btepni'y, hnlUlar and 
brirk-inakar, April 30. 

Melbuiabi 0. CrciUtoii, Dov’onehire, lanneri 
May 4. 

Miirshallf P. Sonrbornugli, Yorlisliire, gronrr. 
May 3. 

Miiinroitl( E. late of Llverpoil, ailvcrainilh 
niuliVw'PlIer, .Vay II. • 

Mill's, R. Loiulo'i, iTi(*rf'hanf| r*;nv '0 

Maeltie, K. Wiitlinj: 4 tnUff>trei‘t, imri'-hant. May 
'4]. 

Martin, F. of TowUcsbuiy, Glouccsterahire, 
wine-inerchnisf, AIh> 0. 

Mathewson, R. II. (J.itpshead, DiirliAiiii grocer. 
May 14. 

Miindoli.J. TaverponI, draper, May IT. 

Nicholson, R. Plvinmitbj wino nuil Lrainly- 
infi'chaiif, Apiii 4lt. 

•VcUoij, .1. Gbcllcnhain. tra-diwler, April 30. 

Nortnii, 1). S l.ifr ol I’xl.riilgr, bn'W:*i*, MayT. 

<lr.l, J. St. T'aul’s cliuicli-yard, lial)eT(I.Ls!:i t 
ami .«il|{.nion'i^r, Apiit ‘.iO. 

raJ)ni'l, J. T omIou'Sircct, FencIiorcli*slrcct, 
ni'‘ri-|i.’)iit, March 2?. 

Polyarr, .1. Loii(lno.8treet. Fcnchurch-olrcof, 
Ai ril MG. 

Pliiiigliiiian, H. late of Romsev, Fonthainn^tn, 
rfiiiiiiion brewer ami l)r,-i!iil\-inrri‘!ja:il, 
March ‘Jl. 

Park, J. Tuwer-ioyal, ipcrchanl. May 3. 

Piiir, S. of Trowhruljic, \v*ilislmi', gioccr, 
April 30. 

Vine, T. anil n, llavjr.i. Maids' tojm, inille|.<i. 
May r. 

Viinl>, F. Mni1<-lii(ic, broker, June ai. 

Viilicy, II, Jtcillonl. clia] or. May l7. 

Ritcliie, J. and .1. Hichanlwm, \VatUng-*trcct, 
wareJiousoiiinn, March ii. 

Kolun'«r>n, J. late of Niuliuhis laiK*, iDcrcliaiit, 
April IH. 

Rc>hoi(N, Swuiiai'n, Glntnortcanshiic, t.m- 
lii r, Anri) JH. 

Ilyilcr, T. und J. Nasniylli, l‘VuchiiTcIi-‘'trcet, 
and Old (linvcl-litnc, iiicrchania mid •>iigar> 
iifmcrs, Apnl iG. 

Ron^htoii, L. Noble-8lreet,Fo.-<tor-,'anc, whole- 
sale dniggi-l. May 3. 

Rose. T. of the Cafe Royal, RcKont-stfccfc, 
iiiiiil, wine and bTandy-mcichaiit, April 
IC. 

Roolii*, ^V'. Noble-strccl, .«jlk-inaiiufac1tnrer, 
April /G. 

RicIt.irilMui, W. Ilorncastle, Lino.iln, malf- 
•«lcr. May 10. 

Sylo'.s,J. andJ. Hollis, Mnn.«hestcr, iron iind 
Vo|.’pcr iJealor-, March 2/i. 

Spoucor. K. Wolla, Jsoiiicrsii*l.*-iiirc, dealer, 
A pul '45. 

Sinilli, E. tind J. S.andorHon, Ilowdcn, Yoik- 
shirc, tiiiJurs anil vronllcii- drapers, April '20. 

Smith, W. of Jlriastol, lijiibcrMnerchanf:, April 

21 . 


SJilpPf Jk of Walcot,3omenetshiT0pC»penterg 
April 27. 

Stcvei)a,J. Alichiireh-lanc, merchant. May 7. 

Sargent, 0. F. of Marlborougli.pl ace, 'Great 
Veter-wtreet, Weetuiiiwter, patent kather- 
drciser, April 12. 

$weet. C. Northtawton, Devopahire, tanner. 
May S. 

Spondelow, R. Drayton in-Hales, Shropshire, 
ironmonger un i proci r, M,iy 2. 

Spencer, J. M. Shipping VVycouibe, DuoLiiig- 
hatn.'bire, c<i,ich-iiiuA(cr, Aky 10. 

Siiiitii, G . lti«hopi>ga(«N»trei!i-wit Jiout.hiitehcr, 
Aia\ 7. 

Rtev^H, .7. v- .ate-s(rect, carpet-irmehonso- 
man, Afii\ 23.' 

Spill ricr, T. la <• of Enfield-bighvray, oiwl- 
inercbant. May 7. 

Sharpe. Vv. ol I'olc Oiton, I*cicc>tcrahivc, 
biiJcht?;*. AT.iy 10. 

Smith. .1. .iml F. ririncnlV-bine and St. 
Sv.Uhin’s I.M'e, h'>-ier.'«, May M. 

Scot I, .uul VV. and J. isuiith, A^hbo.l, Kent, 
gro.:? • , Ma\ 11. 

SliHw.T. ^ol.tLllnp^'>l 1 , winc-ineroliaiit, Ma> 

1 4 . 

Tliorn.Mkc, J ip^wi h,c!ux*M* .Mid biiitcr-f.ictor, 
.M.ir.-!, 1 1 

’r«v.i.!rlh* V*'. (>. .'ii'i iiiinl. di.ici'r. Aioil ig. 

Ti'c, j, 1 ifi* Ilf Mi'in^w'o.'th, 1 ork-oliiii', shop. 
k« cjii I, Api ii 

Tlunp, and Vv'. V.inl.sc.i. R(ililiil>inill.. T..in- 
e.i^hir". c..]ii'(r.p‘ifi(e,>< .111(1 bleacliO'^. V».iy2, 

Tuck, It. \»’. Edinontf ii. dcnlci, Apiii S'l. 

Til j;n*'i»!». V. .Old 1^. A. Tlioin^oii, oi To iiV 
coll.’c I"j?ihc, Cn/iiliili, .oiil ol ,\iHliaM, 
Ibnlfci 1 d.’ re, n iiic-mcich. lilts, April 3'K 

Tow, H . VV*'ili lo* f— ipiurc. toa-dcalor, 31. i\ ] i. 

VI’, 'dc, D. V. o' |! lUlcig/i, Siilibik, tiiuuent 
T.biv T. 

\Vo»m1,'i'. bijeof Uirclim.l.me, tncrclianl nud 
luiiloi anti'r. April 

WoimII, \\'. Li\(*r(i'M>], incrcli.oil, y\pril i‘». 

Walker, II. b-vv.’IaiJ-lane. Qnceol illie, hoop- 
liemi”T. Apnl £$. 

Walls, U. ol r..uireneo Voulfncy-hill, iiinr- 
ciiaiii, April Id. 

Wclhb, 'J', Gu.il Tower-strcct, wine .‘uid spt- 
rit-mi'n h.'int, M.iy lo, 

VN^'Uli.W. Livim po-d, common ’nrewcr, Af.iy 1 1 . 

Winch, U. wii. llawliliui.st, Kent, farmer, 
ApriUo. 

Wil.soii, 11. Tooley-sdrecf, victim Her, May 7. 

Weedon, J. Aibion-piacc, ilhicklriarb-road, 
ho«ier. May 1*1. 

Wills, W. SolV-iow, Hainpttoad-i'ond, lecli- 
flerof spirits, Mn.y2i. 

W^ilkie, T. l*.ibiiio.-fer./mv .-oid Cli.it(cr- 
hmise-stjii.'irc, boid.'-i'ller, Jiim' il. 

Wagstaft, J). and G. H. Skiniicr-sf roct, Snow- 
hill,cnr|*c( wao'lioiiM'iiifii, May II. 

WeIN, T. ^Cll. rnion.>treel, Soutim’.'ok, fi.d- 
iniinijfac.liircr, M,*iy M. 

Walthcw, J. Liverpool, liiieii-ilrapcr, May 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

April 2. The lady of C.iptafii G. Gosling, oi a 
fhxiighler. 

2. The latly of C. Tbellnson, Esq. of a son. 

4 . Thu biiiy of J. Knox, Ksij. of a-eon. 

5. Tlio lady of If. Thomson, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter, 

7. Mrs. Maria Gray, of a daughter. 

S. The lady of John Clark, E»q. of a son. 

lo. The lady of Thomas James, Esq. o* a 
son. 

12. The laiiy of William Hunt, Eaq. of a daugh- 
ter. 


I'l. The lady of Juhn JlcruHiihani, Ecq. of ,i 
ilaiight»i-. 

l.’i The I-iily of Matthew North. Esq. of a 
danglite 

17. The Udy of John Jone^. Ksij. of a ilniigiitci*. 
iMi. The lady ul Jaiiic'i Nicholas, Esq. oi a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 5. in Berkcley-'squ.tic, by fl o Hou. .j«.» 
Rev. Kdwnrd Tnylnnr, George 
Ksq. oi I'ltbnir, Capf.iui in the Royal Nsvr, 
to] the Hon. Kiixalndh .l.iiic Kowloy, cldc’?t 
daiiglilcr ul Lord Laiigfottl. 



S82 Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

7* At Mm-le-bone church, by the Rev. Philip at an early age, more with the intention of 

Gordon, Henry, elde.Ht ion of the Hon. John making literature hie atudy than art. Tn- 

Wodchoiise. and Krandshn of Lord Wodc* ^(t he published a few woiks ; but while 

house, to Anne, only daughter of T. T. Gur- he was yet undetermined, and speculating, 

don. Esq. of Letton, Norfolk. as ho said, on the great resolve of life, he 

7. At Hornsey. John Kenipsun, jun. Ksg. to* took sonic of his drawings to Sir Joshua 

Miss Jane llttwctson, niece of the late John Re>nuJdi, and asked his candid opinion 

Sancton. Esq. whether he thought he iiail any rhanre of 

10. At St. Miiry-le-bono new ehnreh, by the ^ aucceaa as an artist. The President w.is so 
Jiiglii lion, and Rev. Lord Win. Somerset, struck with the conception and povi-cr dis- 

Prebendary of Bristol, John Leveson Gower, played in them, that, after viewing them at- 

of Ilill-liill, ill the county of Beiks, Esq. to tentively, he said, “ Young man, were I 

ASss Ghnrlottc Gertrude Elizabeth Mitchell, the author of these diawiiigs, and olfuied 

second daughter of Lady Harriet and the ten thousand a year not to practise as an 

late Colonel Alitcbell. * artist, I would reject the offer with con- 

13. JIv the Rev. Alexander Lockhart, at the tempt;'* tins decided him— but it was not 

New Chiireh, Chelsea, tho Rev. William until the opening ot his Milton gnltcry, 

Wood, eldest son of William Cole, Ei(|. of alniut the year 1798, that the extent of bii 

Afnrtoek, to Julia, eldest daughter of Via- intellectual acquirements, his lofty imngi- 

cent Stackey. Esq. of Sloaiie-street, and of nation and unequalled fancy, were fully ap- 

JlilMiouio, soineractsliire. precialcd.. 

14. At the Kriciids’ Meetli:g-honie in Birming- None who witnessed it ran ever forget the 

ham.Rohert. eldest son of Liikc Howard, of effect produced on them by that sublime 

ToUeiihain. Middlesex, to llacliel, (faugh- exhibition. The pictures he painted for the 

ter of Samuel Lloyd, of Uirininghain. Shakspoaro .*y must also hr remembered 

17. At St. Mary’s, Lainlietti, by his brother, with leolingo of the highi'st adinimiion. — 

the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Mr. Thomas Wil- Ht-'i Ghost of Hamlet, iiiKiiiestionably the 

son, of Goldsmith-street, to Sarah, daughter grandest W'ork in the rolleri, can never 

of Thomas II. ayter. Esq. of Urlxtoii. Surrey. be forgotten while the art exf.sts. Mr. Fa- 

20. At Lcatherhead church, by the Kcv. Mr. scli enjoyed tho Iricndshiji of many of the 

Dallaway, Acheson fj)]e, of Oaks, county of most di.sliugiiiHhed literati of the age. The 

Londonderry, Ksu. to Eleanor, daughter of high oninion entertained of him, even in 

James Warre, ot Gcorge-street, Hanover- youth, by his cetebrated townsman Lavater. 

Sfjuare. Kmj. was shewn by his putting into his hniid at 

21. By special license, in the Duck Yard parting, a small piece of paper, beautifiilJy 

Chapel, Portsmouth, by tho Rev. W. Short, irameu and glazed, on which he foniid writ' 

D. U,, Praiicis Baring, Esq. elddit sun of Sir ten iu German — ** Du but the tenth part of 

Thomas Haring, Bart. M. P. to Jane, young- what you can do.” Hang that up in >our 

est daughter of the Honourable Sir George bed-mom , iny friend, said Lavater, and I 

^ Grey, Bait. K. C, 1). know what will bo the result.— The i-esiilt 

did not disappoint him; ilicir friendahip 
DEATHS. ended only with life, and on the part of the 

artist, was coiitiimcd to Lavater'n auii, with 
Aprils. The Rev. John Fridden, M.A. F.S.A. unabated fervour. Mr. Fuseli enjoyed ex- 

in bis ri7tb year. celleiit health, probably tlie result of ins 

5. Mr. William Ruston,in his 6Sth rear. habitual temperance. He w.is also a very 

7. Tho lady of Mr. 11. S. Cox, in her 30th early riser, and whether in the country or iu 

year. town, in summer or winter, was seldom in 

9. John Knight, Esq. in his Slst year. bed alter five o’clock. He enjoyed perlect 

11. Mrs. Barah Welsh, in her 20th year. domestic happiness, and was, perhaps, one 

13. .lohii Powell, Esq. in his /Mli year. of the most affectionately atlached liu-obamis 

Hcni) Fuseli, EsipK. A. We have to record the that ever breathed. His lady siirvivch him. 

death of this distinguished artist and accum- He has made a will, leaving her every thing 

S lished scholar, which took place on Satur- he died posseMsed of. The body Wiit> bnuiglit 

ay morning, the I6th instant, at tho house to town oil the night of the 17th imlniit, hiuI 

of the Counteias of Guildford, Fiituey-hill. received at the Koy.il Ar.-uleiny , by Messrs. 

He attained the great age of 87, in perfect Knowles and Balmaniio, his executors. He 

possession of liis faculties, his mind remain- has, for upwards of twenty years, held tho . 

ing as completely vigorous and linn as at offices of riofc.*«or of Painting and Keeper of 

any former period of his Jite. Mr. Fuseli the Royal Academy.* 

was a native of Zurich, and came to England 


* For a portmii and bioigraphical niemoir of this great man, see the number of the 
European Magazine lor February, published on the l$t of March, 
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EpITOR^ff NOTICE. . ^ 



Were we t6 ibUpM^ tlii^ dHlr doiiteiRpm Christopher North, Esq. 
vre would plume oonelvea m ^ jHipec^ve exeellene^^^ and iricreasfn^lltiprove- 
meutiof our ma^hie; hqW^little '.lil^essioua avail: we know 

the public will idWaye judge aii^ihiU in^Fe.swai;gbring» vrfaere there, 
is uo evidence of t^ fiterary -talents^ wifi* a httle or notiiing.. If, however, 
dre were inclined to bdast* wp" would hesitate to sa^r that our^pi^iit number 
evidences as much, -at leasts 'if* Hot morc^ talent, than any periodical of the day ; 
but we regret to think tl^ the adecUtion of.tdleut is Irequentiy mistaken by 
the igt\oMie )ouigm,ljor thiT reahexefdse of those |>,owei;s which disttnguibh 
giffm minds from the unthiidiing midtitude. We ar^' ha^y, however, to tind, 
that;we,l4^^ suetsfededy.in a very great degree; tp. remove the litemry lanaticistn, 
if wem^su eeU m that has produced new schools of poetry and criticism, and 
we hopb tni> witness its absolute extinction. 

'■ '.'JV *' , • 

Wni&ll be happy to receive any communications from the sentimental author 
of-ATdkeUp-” 

Wc have received several letters, expressing a h6^‘ jhat wo not neglect 
our promise, to defend the character of as a en|ic and moral 

writer. We hope we have done' so : certainly feel, as much zeal to 

defend him against the principles of Dew $^plib a8 any of pur contemporaries. 

The Author of the Essay on Italian Liteiali^ will receive a letter at our pub« 
lisherHi, 


Replies to our Correspondents wUl.be left at our publishers on the fifth 
instant. ■ ’ . , . ' /f'.’-;.. 

We regret that the space which we klibtted to a notice Wilson’s late 

admirable landscape, in our departmenf of Ihe Fine Arts, has been filled up by - 
the printers. It will ceituinly appear in out next. - 


CoUecton "df Portraits, ilhistmtive of works of Biography a^.Hist^y, or 
tlmse who are desirous of ^iphing .their portfolio^' gre rcsp«^ttuI1y informed, 
that ' they may, bn appHcafion/to Messrs, hherwood and Co. ^aleinoster-row,'* 
or While, Pimtse|li», I^Brownlow Street, Holborri, be accomino<lated^ 

wi$U' proof impression^- fliai IfiaiSe accompanied the “ European MagMzine’* lor* 
st^^pie past, and of which the Publishers beg to obbtrve, a'very limited 
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MEMOIR OP THE INFANT LYRA. 


** Nihil iotrore potest iti aflectam^ quod m Ante Velut quodam ve^tibiilo statim 
offendit” QuiNriiJAN. 


Music 18 not only, in itself, the lished society, though it is only in 
most delightful, and rapturous; the civilised nations that the art it&clf 
most animating, inspiring, and divine has been cultivated and brought to 
of all tlic arts, but it may be said to perfection 

be the soul of all the rest. He who It may appear, indeed, a phenome> 
never felt moved by the concord of non in the laws of nature that^ if 
sweet sounds, never possessed a gc- music be an art, it should ailord more 
nius for any art whatever. The beau- pleasure to those who are immedi- 
ties of poetry and painting unfold ately placed under the dominion of 
thmr charms by degrees, and expand nature, than to tHbse who aic govern- 
with the expansion of taste and know- ed, almost in every thing, by the rules 
ledge; but music requires no ante- and piinciples of art; but this phe* 
cedent culture of the mind to make nonienon will cease to be surprising, 
us capable of perceiving and recog- or, rather, it will cease to be consi- 
nizing its ^n^nity It seizes upon us dered a phenomenon, when we reflect, 
at once, and maKcs us beion of an- that to study and becottie ^uamted 
other wprld. It speaks a language with the principles of nuisic, is only 
which no man understands, but which to study and become acquainted with 
alt men feel. The Frenchman and those properties or laws of nature, 
the Bn^ifhman, who stare at each that please us throug|i operation 
othpr with unmeimfng countenance, of sounds that harmoni/e with each 
each inci^pable of ^vining what the other. The moment these sounds 
oth^ labours to comnmnicate, bright- are produced, the pleasing and rap- 
en immediately into rapture at the turous effect takes place ; but though 
inspirinK voice of music, and assume they are simple natural sounds, what 
so intelligent and animated an ex- study and attention does it require to 
pression, that th^ seem to under- get acquainted with them! If men 
stand each ^btber perfectly. \ Indeed were so hmhly gifted 1 ^ nature as to 
it exercises a much stronger and * produce these sounds instinctively, 
powerful influence over the unculti- mu&ie would cease to be called an 
leated and savage mind than over po- art ; and it it theieforc only our igno- 
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ranee of them, and the neccb&ity of 
being taught them by those who arc 
already acquainted with them, that 
leads us to call it an art. There is, 
consequently, nothing of art in music 
but the art of getting aerjuainted Vk itli 
nature, and our ignorance of music is 
only our ignorance of certain proper- 
ties or laws of nature. That music, 
therefore, though termed an^ arf^* 
should cxcrcibe a more powertul indu- ^ 
ence over the simple children of nature, 

. than over those who are gotqmed al*'* 
together by the adventitious rules and 
usages 6f artificial society, is natural ; 
for^ an attention to ^ventitioua 
us(^(ss bdiig an attention to that 
whidi has no foundation in nature, 

* must unavoidably lessen the influence 
which nature, if we are left solely to 
her guidance, would necessarily exer- 
cise over us, and conse^ently render 
us, in a* great degree the creatures of 
artificial habits. I call the manners 
afid usages of polished society adven- 
titious, because tiiey arc produced by 
chance or caprice, different in diflcrciit 
nations, and eternally varying in each, 
which would not be the case if they 
had any foundation in nature, like 
our passions and propensities. Ac- 

S uirM habits, however, cun never 
raw iM aside so far from the walks 
of nature, as to eradicate our propen- 
sities for its intcnscr and moic vivid 
engagements; and tiiusic, accordingly,, 
like love, subjects all men to its influ- 
ence, except those who arc 
** Fit tor tredsoai^ Sfratagpms, and spoils. * 
Accordingly it retains ith sway in high 
as well as in low liA, though it cxer- 
eises a more absolute and unre^sisted 
control in the latter. 

But it is one thing to be aflccted 
by music, anotlier to produce the 
We are all bom with different 
degrees of wmibility, but' nature sel-* 
dom produces any of us so dormant 
as not to be, we shall not say merely 
pleased, but actuaiiv thrown into a 
species of mental and physical rapture 
by the syren infatuation ^of music. 
The body yields to thd 'bounding, 
buoyant^ and indescribable emotions 
of the nindyso that music exercises its 
spell over soul and body at the same 
tfsa^neDt*. The degree of wetisibilify, 
h^ever, generally detefodnes the 
• d^nfMtf pleasure which it eommu- 
luca tosj tihtt hmusical genius can there- 
fore rpsiult from sensibility of the 
linest and most exquisite moulck Iti 


cannot tiierefore be acquired, for art 
cannot create fcelina which nature 
has denied us, though it may check, 
or give a new directiotf to their ori- 
ginal tendendes. 

.These observations are suggested 
by the surprising and admirable little 
infant, who forma tbh aobject of our 
present pic'moir. We have listened 
^ to her divine touches with feelings of 
t too .exquisite and etherial a mould, 
to ^ produced either b^ art, or the 
dmpleof art, and 6F which we would 
not only Iwlicve ourselves incapable, 
but of which we could uqt even form 
an idea, had we never heard the 
stnuns by which they were produced. 
Could the htfle I^Ya have ever pro- 
duced this cflhct, if she had not been 
a peculiar favourite of nturc, if she 
did not possess that exquisite degree 
of sensibility which responds to all 
those finer tones and divine strains 
which wake us to rapture and delight, 
and shudfler instinctively from all 
those discordant sounds ttot intercept 
the harmony by which tbis rapture is 
produced ? When we hear her, 

** Rst Deus in nobis agitunie calefeciniiis 
lllu. 

Impetus hie, sacros sem nu meutisbabet.'* 

M’'c have always been of opinion, that 
a genius for music is the result of ev- 
f reine sensibility, particularly in that 
organ which is the iiiedium of sound, 
but had wc even entertained a doubt 
on the subject, this little enchanting 
minstrel would instantly remove it. 
The expression of her countenance 
eternally varies, but always harmo- 
nises with the variation of the strains 
by which it is produced. Jn the 
* finer notes, her head appears as fixed 
as a statue, and her cars in an attitude* 
of attention, which no language can 
describe; but anon sbe strikes the 
lyre with a bold and fearlesa hand, 
and her beuntenance becomes then 
as strongly, bat as indcseiibabN, et-' 
presshe, os her former iiVet|ea/v and 
'yet angelic, attentloe* 1* net the 
c' pressionof joy,oorofiblabaenctf: it 
indicates imitW'paln nor pldMure, 
joy nor mclaneiielyf it expresses no 
n for whichrtve have a name ; 
fteenuf^ say^to the harp, as if 
dn angery end yet not angry, you 
shall ob^ my wHl ; shall pro- 
duce none of your discordant sounds: 
you were at one time stubborn and 
reluo^t, and would fain produce 
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toutids that grated on niy ear; but 1 
have subdued your rebellious spirit^ 
and you shall now utter not a sound, 
breatlic not a slah, that is nett in har- 
mony with inv feelings, and the emo- 
tions which # seek to create. It is 
with this kind' bf feeling that her fin- 

{ ;ers fly, or rather sweep, along the 
yre, withja Jboldness and command 
that is pwe<t^^('as^a«uslling. In the 
^eraiediate, note is ao 

bbiQpanied by a corresponding nioflon 
of the hodj^ and expression of cbiin- 
tenance. The hand that is uot«m<«' 
ployed updh tiuS harp, is 
gracefully in the air, but alleys in 

g erfect harmony with the music, tind 
ills at the proper moment on Use 
harp, as if by accident. It is, .how- 
ever, the expression of her counte- 
nance, that completely discljpses tlie 
quick and rapid scnsibi^ t^t reigns 
within. Her eyes ipformyou'of the de- 
light which her own harmony inspires, 
and she unites all the intelligence 
of age* with all the sweetness, simpli- 
city, and innocence of youth. Indeed 
every thing that can lie noticed in the 
child proVbt the extreme sensibility 
or siisceptil^ity of her feelings; and 
we have im> doubt but she will here- 
after claim alliance with the genus 
irrliab^ vatim. VVe heard her harp 
one time out of tune, and the dis- 
cordant string produced such aii in- 
stant ejaculation of anger, that the 
instrument was immediately removed 
from her, and put into time. Jii the 
finer notes, where she is all fixed at- 
tention, she seems as if endeavour- 
ing to steal her fingers across the 
lyre, and to hush it into silent and 
insensible repose. 

' Ifihow^rer, our own-observation did 
not convince us that ait had no part 
in producing the extraordinary tnusi- 
' cal powers of this infant, the particu- 
lars that havjp^ been communicated to 
us of her caMyoropensities, would con- 
vince us $liat she owes all to tiai^re,or 
to^IiatMt^ and tremulqusaetisibUihy 
wildi|pPi^l^|aature has' e^owed her. 

i^the aip of nine montlis, 
'whild^'*hfe Uarsi Sj Mns, she shewed 
an music, by the 

rapture'^ expem}e<);;ifrfaeQcver sne 
heard A. aon^ what '% 

more 'surpris;i^ Slf; rapture 
verned and m qdentM 
exquiute attention ab'thS^ac. 
is stiy OT. if obthkig^ 

•be sui^pcizu^ in itself, and^owes its. 


supposed existence to our ignorance 
it is still niore^ unaccoiintuble. more 
' incapable of bmhg brought witmn the 
grasp of philosophy and human com- 
prehension, ^at at this early a^e, cer- 
tain tunes ifitbuld fret and displease 
her, n proof 'that whatever is capable 
' of afTordiiig us most pleasure is also 
capable of giving us most pain, when 
unaccoiigipanicd all the pleasing 
. .. qualities of wliii^ it is capable.'^ .Hie 
lairest of aHqiUm's works is a beau- 
woma:i,‘ but what do we look 
' ' upon ns the ugliest and most deform- 
ed ? ' fi[t^pE^ierre tells you, and we be- 
lieve all Unkind will agree with him, 
that no object is more dibigteeable 
. or abhorrent ‘.to our nature dian an 
woman. Hence the extreme of 
pleasure 'and the extreme of paip are 
always produced by the same ofiiect^^'l 
whenever it clothes itself in ciualitics, 
that do not harmonize witli those 
which rendered it so pleasing in our 
eyes. I)ic mate whose virtues attract 
our cahtem and friendship, is of all 
men the most reprobate and detesta- 
ble to Its, when we discover that his 
virtues are feigned, and the fruit of 
the most refined hypocrisy. A man 
of exquisite taste cannot endure the 
productions of common artists, but 
who relishes more the simple and ele- 
gant productions of taste and ^hius ? 

It is so with mu$ic. He who it most . 
enraptured with the concord of sweet 
sounds, is of all men less capable of 
enduring their discords; and he who 
can bear discordant sounds without 
pain, win, you may sj^e your life 
upon it, bear the enchanting 
stains with fbe' moft j^legmatic in- 
^diifi^rcnce. Our*' little enthusiast’s 
mother, suspecting from her aversion . 
to certain tunes, and her delight in. 
others, that she possessed a musied ' 
genius, was induced to put this sup- 
posed genius to the test, by running 
down on hers'voicc sevqh notes, omit- 
ting tlie key ilbte, which omission the. 
infant instantly perceived or ■ rather 
y<?^/and with a most expressive and 
evident look of surprise^ sounded the 
note which was th'us^ pdrposely omit- 
; and her mother, in running, 
izp the eight notes, slowly afcopped 
hmore the third, she ihmeuvely 
eounded it,.i^d so the fifth 4ind eighth, . 
wheneyw oinitted by her mot(ier..>4K' 
the ageVifAge it may be .Spei^^ 

sixteen months, she could sing eveiy;^ 

tune which she had an /a9||r|^:^nity^ 
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iof hearing, and, in two months after, 
she qpuld perfectly ^tinguish be* 
^.tween a major and a mhior key, e:L- 
-'"'pressing her perception or rather 
sense of the diftercnce hi a manner 
' very perceptible to tb^te who wit* 
nessed her, but very difficult -to be 
describ^ to those who did not. To 
explain mute, though expressive 
feelings, is as difficult as to define 
simple- ideas. The ^iBfant, from tiie 
moment her musIdA:, ‘propensities 
were formed, evihided^an evtdent't 
predilection for the haip ; but whether 
this arose from any originA.^eterim* 
nation of nature, or ftom i£^heingthe 
first itastrument 'that caught her at- 
tention and bewitched her imagina* 
tiobi is perhaps a questioh to mich 
... the doseA attentioa'^^ the progress 
/ and devdopemeiit' of ' her genius 
'would not- enable eyOn her parents 
to reply. Even before she was capa- 
ble of walking, she kept her eyesim- 
moveably fixed iiimn it, noir could 
' Oav other object attrad her^ti^ntion 
nmil it was removed from her pre- 
sence. As soon as shb was capable 
of moving round the bound withput 
assistance, she tried constantly to get 
at the harp, and to play or make out 
tunes upon it. From tiiii period she 
constahtly played tunits with her 
mother and sister, keeping her own . 
part, ^.and singing perfectly in time 
and tune. At the age of two; a harp 
.mistress was engaged to instruct a 
young lady in the house, and tlic little 
infant could not be prevailed upon to 
leave the rqpm:.during the hours of 
instruction f only evinced the 

greBtest the most 

fixed' attention to the hhrp -mutress’s 
^^instruction, and>whea shb /and her 
.i^ptl retired, ' the infant - cUmbed up . 
'With difficulty ' the chair or . muslB 
stool, and practised the instructions 
she had h^l^ given the yotmg' 
lady, with si^ succei^^tiiat she soon 
played two'o^ three ttraes in perfect 
time.- Her parentsyfortunatwy,'’;^d 
too much ffbod. tO cbeac', the 


current of her gliinus, and acjperti- 
ingly had:|^e^' regulatiy*in|rtruct^ 
her f av^lP telpstrumenti^B^om tbu,, 
period^^^^gftve evidedt Bnd rapid 
proofs 'surprising talent, and 

soon outitoipped younfe^dies whioj^l 
|m|M .^esrn baip^m& befqw 
' bi^ aqA^ijhe pffiyed, publfe^^^at ^ ^ 
^:jRdfcM^'kv«riety of nffimal ain^^ 
▼ariations^ befogt sMb < 


wm^ed ^nty pounds. Up to this 
period, however, she only evinced a 
geni^ fqr execution or performance; 
but froill^ the moment she attained 
this early degree oKf^ 'excellence, her 

g enius would not siiffisetStr to confine 
erself'to mere imitai^on, and she 
could no longer remfiin * impaled 
within the precise lin%^bich her 
teachers had to ber. To 

every thing slid wis she adt^ 

graces and cadences, jornoa alid 
with the most ekquitite taste, 
‘iven.d^'fltiie most refined j'udj^eAt. 

' Abdtt^^'four mofiths ' after she 
had b^n the harp, she displayed 
new evidences of her transcendent 
grains, and composed^ two or three 
tiriginal aira of her owrwriiot in sim- 
ple not(^ but . in chords with three 
or foiir^transitiona frditt'one key to 
anothei^" retiring back', to her first 
key accordittjijf to the strictest rules. 
If the right hand part is taught this 
little prpdigy^ she invariably and in- 
stant^ plays ‘tiie proper bass witirout ' 
the simplest instruction. In' fa^ she 
posse^ such an exquisite ear^ thet, 
so far from playing a wron^ note, she 
cannot endure to hear al^rong note 
played by others; and,''hs we have 
already observed, the only thing that 
puts her out of temper, is to find a 
chord out of tune; and though^ not- 
withstanding her infant age, she is 
not insensime to the presence of a 
crowded and respectable audience, 
she iustinctively , retreata ,fi:om the 
harp, as if she nad no auditors what- 
ever, the moment she sounds a dis« 
cordant note. The memory of this 
infant, is, if possible, still more sur- 
prising than her powers pf. execution, ' 
lor she plays upwards of five hundred ' 
pagdi of music, without om mistdk- 
in^’passage, or even a nofe. 

’ infant’s ftither is,, an Irish gen- . 
tleman", the descehdent^pf a very, an- . 
cient and respectable fiiffiily. ' After 
yeatCT jgarfof jjiis 

■* to^ ^^em- 
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exhibition. her 'extraordiiiaiy and . 

unrivalled fipwersy having^'a very nu- 
jnerops , to provide for. Her 

first appesamnee was at the Rotunda 
jOoncertf' in. Dublin, about fourteen 
'months, a|^,and she was then unable 
to e)im|h3he;chair on which she per-, 
formed^ ' . sluaular, that her pro- 

^|;re8s, and ij^' t^hstry which she 
' exercised W arrive at excellence in' 
vher art|(^ aided, no doubt, her. 
fondnm' for ^'e harp, should fiua- 
Hfy her to hiii;^a perforinei^,at^;the 
llntunda at this inlantine hge^ 
being; then, little more than three 
yeiirs old. She c.itches every tunp or 
picx.*e she heai^s with the most surpris- • 
ing avidityfand even twelvemonths 
l^ck/ if she only heard jhe treble 
of any tune,‘slie<w6i|ld>pnt>ases to 
it, according to tbr- itiost r«;giilar laws 
of mu««ic,and she'hoa' plays upwunls 
of two biindrcfl pages of music every, 
day wbliout th.e slightest apiiearaiice 
ctf fatigue, aud with as much ger- 
laisjty 'asif she were twertt.Sr years 
bid. Ip fills rex^f, indcen,. she 
cannot ^ssibly. improve. If she 
bears a hand or any instrument in 
the street, she iiistaotaneously catches 
the tune and plays it off impromphi. 

is a full length port^it of the . 
infant at the Picture Gallery in 


I.icminii^on, and we should have 
many portraits of her, if her parents 
yielded tP the wishes of several 
eminent Vl^rtrait painters. The 
.painting iiom ivhiefa the present 
engraving is taken, is by Miss Ross, 
of Charlotte Street, a young lady of 
Very promising and au|Yerior talents, 
and is exhibited .'at'Somerssbf'Hbuse. 
Shehaa/bbdiTfsited by, at least, iip- 
wrards of 'ifity ;t]iensana persbns. It 
Is rcinarkabfc.ihat her mother gave 
as early;Jeridences of her genius for 
'drawiii^ III yvliich she eminently’ 
excels, a^ the infrnit ha"s for music, 
and she i^; also an excellent per- 
former - on the piano- fort e. / At the 
early age oftejii shc.fi n idled, in a very 
masterly styi^ sct^erat piihitings in 
oil, taken froib scriptural and other 
subjects, which liave been admired 
by our most eminent arfists. These 
specimens up h'Hve seen, and c.in 
cdnsibbMCntiy-speak of them with the 
greatest eon tideiice. The iufinPs 
talent is tberefons liereililary, and 
the result of that exquisite sensibi- 
lity of feeling from which alone a. 
genius for poetry, painting, and 
music, cau ever emanate. I'be 
inmnt plays upwards of six hundred 
pages of music by memory alono. 


THE-FKMALE HERMITS; ob, THE HERMITESSES. 


The Memoirs of Mademoiselle de 
Montpenisier contain an interesting 
borrespoiideuce between that Princess 
and ^Madanie do Mottevilla -wbioh 
prbVe^ that in tliose times, fbedadigs 
occupied themselves occasionally with 
. matters totally diUerent from the spe- 
culations of toe modern belles. 

. One evening the two la^Ujes got into 
a -tODjg^'j^nversation^ abbutL Jhe de- 
^b£B.<>ffE.life of retirement and soli- 
' titdc|,/jim^ as diucb 


hi loyc >ti% 
-Th&; 


at if they had 

iieman's book, 
i^ys ibe Prib- 
bsive fieli fer 
jfi and we 
so ^ni^i^ttiB 
d not gone to tfib^theatie ia^, 
\ l ^.lmdered on .the sei 

^ , sbiN^tiroe^ quite i^bpe, re- 

flectipgupoii the (dan which fi^iuine 
Kermit ought to follow, and came to 
JS. JV. iWkg, imr . 


speculative 
npt ha^e 
C^ieen 



the conclusiob, that^U^body who had 
fisllen into disgrace at court could be 
considered in that light.*' 

lo short, she went home and wioaa, 
.'ian epistle of three sheets upon thesub^ 
ject to Madame dc Motteville. Thfs 
•lady was pot dilatory^ in r('.plyiug; 
"the conresppbdence coptinued for se- 
veml years^. and the P/iiiccss says, 
th^ if all ‘their leltelrs were collected, 
they 'krould form a very thick volume. 
She* is very learned," continues the 
Prij^ss, ^*and her lettem were excel- 
lent WMnterlarded opr;eCgmspond* 
ence with' Italian and ' l^pfj^tdi ; we 
quoted the Holy Scriptin^^ gtid the 
' .fathers of fUte church, and their frag- 
-ments. fi^try.'' A chapjping ta- 
^it for tM literary epicure! , 

' It is curious to see what^ kifid».0f a , 
plan tpro ladies, resident ' 

most brilliant cinirts of SpropeJ; dt^ 

. vised for itading a life of Arcadian hap- 
3a 
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pineis m solitude The fii^ law laid 
down by the l^mce'»s is that already 
mentioned, >iz they should nut turn 
their back upon tlie t^ran dt mondet 
because it hid turned ita back upon 
them, but purely tiom conviction of 
Its wurthk siicba Mained peraons 
were to bi. excluded from the a )htary 
republic, aid only widowed ladies, 
and s ich spin as had spade avow 
of celibacy ad in tied. Fur theestab- 
hbbmtnt oi this piojiclted colony* of 
heriiute*>beb, she selected the b inks of 
the Seme oi Loin , uule^ others should 
prefc r the sea shore. For her own part 
she had no particular partiality foi the 
ivater, and would i Uher see it at a 
distance. She erected her hut on the 
border* of a thick wood, into wh ch 
the suu ^ca.ce1y penetrated at noon- 
day. The interior of the abode was 
to be clean jind commodious, but void 
of all splendoui or ornament, th' hut 
sui rounded hy a garden, stocked with 
the ficht si fruits Cich colonist was 
at ]ib-*rty to build Iier dwelling where 
she pleiscd. for there was plenty of 
room. The Princess s nuagmaton 
created lit gt meidows, carpeted with 
gretn gi iss. and in*» ^^eet»d by purling 
streinib Ihe heimitesses paid vtaits 
to each other on hoiaelmk, in car- 
nag( s, and on foot. Their chief oc- 
cupation was tending then gardens 
ami doire tic atliun Ihe more ac- 
tive members of the community would 
employ their time lo di awing and the 
like, and the idlers be compelled to 
amubo thepi with then coiivcrsation. 
Lvery lady would possess her library, 
but all new works and poetry were 
pi ohibitcd articles All kinds of mu- 
sic il mNirumciitb were allowed. For 
corporeal exercise a place was pro* 
Tided 111 the centre of the wood^ 

Ihc Prii«fx s proposea also, as an 
innocent recreation, now and then to 
tend the ^heep, upon the lovely mea- 
d iws, with the ciook lo hahfil, and the 
she] herd s hat upc u their heads} then 
thr y would pr ^pare a tnral mi il on the 
gri cn grass, and play the romance of 
Abtrea, excluding only lovg, who was 
in no shape to be admitted. At other 
times they would amuse themselves 
With miUfiig the cows and churning. 

la the wood she founded a cloislei 
for Cdimehte nuns, because tbo holy 
Theresa had ordained thdt these nuns 
si Ould he hennitcbses 1 he chapel of 
the convent was to be the gmeral 
l^ce of worship. No doubt there 


would be found among the colonists 
many great 8]niitiial paacherb, whose 
sermons were to be attended, often or 
seldom, at pit isure. Again, she would 
estihli«li an hospital for the sick, and 
for inbtructing thech Idrep Of the poor 
in ustiul haiidicraft-o. 

Madiinede Mottevilie was lavish in 
ptai'Ke ot thl^ delightful and lomantic 
scheme, but ^he thougnt it somewha^ 
outre to talk ot p tying visits in car- 
nages,, or on tiorscb^k, and of tend- 
ing the sheep in liohc, and insiatcd 
that greater consisteUd^ should be pre- 
servfSl. She would have \eiy small 
buta, from which, not only every 
luxury and decoration should be ba- 
nished, but wherr^ nothing but the es- 
sential, and bartly that was to be 
found. Tlie libiaiies sncjld contun 
ituch books only, as would te '^h the 
Colon ists the philosophy oi life A few 
serv lilts might be toil rated, to keep 
thcbhtep in uet weai/ici , She con- 
sidered it quite n^ht to biiiish love, 
or rather gallantry, tronitne hermitage, 
but she feared tliat this law would uot 
be very ngoiously obscived, and they 
should at length be obliged to give 
way to the common error which cus- 
tom had authorised, calleti marriage I 

Ihe Priuce«s cxpic'^sed anger and 
astonishment at the heresy oi Madame 
deMotteiiUe. As she* looked upon 
herself as queen and law-giver of the 
hermitage, and bid sworn eternal ha- 
tred to till Duptiil state, she thoi^ht 
they might be guided by hareximple, 
and quoted the village of Randau, m 
Auvergne, where no lady mamtd a 
second Ijino, however young a widow 
she m ght be, because the Duchess of 
RsikIru Mad not thought propitf to 
submit a^y^in to Hymens bandi.-*- 
Tbose who eoul I not cxiat without 
ormarriage might h ave the heimitage; 
rather than profane it by such weak- 
ness. She concluded with the ob^er- 
vatioD, that marriage alone had given 
the men sxipcrionty ovci the wome!ii, 
and the fair sex was palled the weakeiv 
merely because )t Jhko submitted to 
these chains. iFft free oufBelves 
from this si ivery i Ifrm ^AalLat least 
be one little comig ot te ea^b* ^l^ere 
the women aref toasfera. 

ehall admire us for 
' W oy tfue short hie of independ- 
tmee, we shall gain an tminortu one 
m the page of history.*’ 

Madame de Mottevillo^ agreed with 
her m a great meaaurp. ^ The bttlo 
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ikkiicbievoui god,'* said she, ** is the 
cause that tho men are become the 
cruelest toenries ot our for they 
treat us worst of all when they are 
beloved.** Nevertheless^ she per^^i^ted 
ID the oMnlon that niairiage mu^t be 
tolerated^ There wa«^ tii> cure for this 
humati fralltf ^ the rnncc&s was tci 
tevern mortal not angels, and where 
Hymen duiiit not enter, Cupid would 
steal ID. 

* It must have been a high treat, to 
hear such a subject debattd by a cou- 
ple of blue stockings of such celebrity. 
Of coulee their scheme came to no- 
thiup; the shepherdesses remained at 
court ; and that the Pnneebs's hatred 
to the nuptial >oke was not so invete- 
rate and unconquerable as she would 
make it appear, is pfOVed by lur 
affaire du evur with M. de Lau7an« 
It w'as an accident that awakened 
in Count Laiizan the bold thought of 
a&ptriiig to her love; for. hap|)ening 
to be m company when the ^bable 
marriage of the Princess was brought 
upon the tapie^ a gentleman prebent 
turned to him ana said, **atid you 
Monsieuf le Comte, whv do you forget 
yourbelf, with such a noble opportu- 
nity before you?** He started and 
repned mode«>tl v, that so rash a thought 
had never occiitr«dto him; however, 
the expiession deeply impressed his 
mind. He weighed it m his heart, 
and at length re'^olved to venture the 
attemfit. He commenced by redoub- 
ling bis attentionv to the Piincess, en- 
tertaining h( r at first, only with his 
deep admiration and the news of the 
day. To common places, such as 
thme^ Count Lauzan’swit and manner 
unparfid an interest and a grace, which 
they would have wanted in other 
hands. The Prmcess evidently listen- 
ed to him with pleasure, and he gam- 
ed courage. Ht accommodated him- 
•tlfto her humours, and adupted her 
taste. Already he ventured to offer 
an oceasiooal svord of advicq, upon 
the subject of her relations at' court, 
and recomqteiKled her to select a 
liriend, in whom she could place im- 
plicit confid^oee. Where shall 1 find 
such a one? dkmtlitMed the Pnneess, 
smiling. He told her she might rest 
on biro, as on a rock. She misiated 
for some time, and then delighted h.ro 
with theasiuiance that she had select- 
ed him. 

then went a step fivrther; for 
one day he begged her, as she cer- 


tainly would soon be married, to ae" 
quaint him when her choice was de* 
termined, in order,** added hei 
sighing, " that he might be the first 
to rejoice at her happiness.’’ She 
promised this. 

" JSal when P” cried Lauzan, with 
unusual warmth 

“In three months,” replied his 
mi^ress, smiling. He called it three 
ages hut submitted respectfully to her 
pleabure. 

hen the last day of the appointed 
time arrive i, he reminded her of her 
promise. “What!** said she, “are 
the three months already expired?** 

“ The three yeare have crept along,** 
exclaimed the Count. 

“ And of what service will my con* 
fession be to you ?** 

“ It will make me the happiest man 
on earth.** 

“Well, then, I will tell you tbit 
evening.*’ 

“But how?** 

“ I will write it upon a pane in one 
of my windows.” 

** And the first who happens to aji- 
proach that window will know it 
sooner than I.*' 

“ How shall I do it then ? I can- 
not say It; I will write it in a billet, 
and band it to you this evening.'* 

In the evening the Princess ap- 
eared at the Louvie. The Count 
ad no sooner caught sight of her, 
than he hurried to remind ber of the 
billet. 

“ Here it is,** said ifae, drawing a 
sealed paper out of her bosom, “ but 
don’t open it until after midnight, for 
to day lb Friday, and I have often ro. 
maiked that this is a day of evil omen 
to me.** 

It is torturing a man, thought the 
Count, to place his happmesb in his 
own hands, and, then to command 
him to delay the enjoyment of it. It 
stniek 'eleven. He took his watch 
out ofhis fob, and held it in his hand 
the whole of the following hour; 
scarcely had the hand cohiplked the 
circuit of the dial, than he shewed it 
to the Prinrebs. “ I have faithfully 
obeyed your commands; dare I 
now?” 

“ Waityet a quarter of an hour.** 

He drew baeg dismayed! The 
quarter of an hour had also qrawled 
adray. “ Dare I now ?** 

“ Yes ; go and read it, and to-mor- 
row we will talk more of it.” 
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He flew home, broke the ^enl, aod 
found, whftt he might lia\e expected 
to find,— his own name. Was it jest 
or earnest? This doubt tormented 
him all night long : at all events it 
seemed n u^t prudent to believe the 
former. Morning came at last; and 
with a pale couiitcndDce he entered 
his mistress’s apurtinent* 

"How is this?” exeloinied she, 
■•vebterday you seemed the happiest 
of men, why so dejected now ?** 

" The dread of finding myself the 
object of your ridicule,’^ atammen^ 
Laiiaan. 

The amiable Princess' was obliged 
to give him less equivocal assurances 
of her aflection ; and now the enrap- 
tured lover threw himself at her feet, 
and devoured her hand with kisses. 

Nothing was wanting to the com- 
pletion of the Count's happiness, 
but the coiiKent of the King. Sh^lyf 
he souglit an opportnnity of breaking 
the matter to him. One day, whilst 
he was launching forth in praise of 
his mistress, the King said, jestingly, 
"Mademoiselle de Montpensier is 
your constant theme, Lauxan, and I 
almost tliiiik you have made a lodge- 
ment in her heart, in spite of all her 
philosophy.” 

“ Sirt/^ replied the Count, " I flat, 
ter myself that 1 stand so high in her 
good opinion, that it would rest en- 
tirely with your Majesty to render me 
indescribably happy ?” 

Madame de Montespan, who was 
pesent, enfisted under >tbe Count’s 
banner, and foi^thblNittle so well, 
that the King said, " God forbid, Lau* 
xan, that I should oppose you. Try 
your fortune ; I prhmiie >ou my sup- 
port.” 

Lauxan flew to the Princess to bear 
Co her these joyful tidings ; and the 
lady who once persisted in banishing 


wedlock from her proj$pted<eolony 
of herroite^bes, who so vehe- 
mently at jove,.w8B ndw pyeijoyed at 
obtaining the King’s permission to 
put on the chains of the one, since 
bhe had been made to foel and ac- 
knowledge the supreme ptIVfV the 
other. ' , ” ' 

She repaired htjuenop to the Kii^, 
to receive from his own mouth the con- 
firmation of her happiness. Scarcely, 
however, had the treacherous winds^ 
breathed the affiiir in whispers at the 
court, than the princesses and princes 
of the blood royal moved heaven and 
earth to oppose the match, and be- 
sieged the King so long, that he was 
at length induced to chana his mind. 
One evening he invited Mademoi- 
selle to the Louvtte, and aii»>ounced 
to her, with conbiderable embairass- 
ment, and a thousand apologies, that 
he must retract his worcl. 

I^e stood for a while, petrified. 
The first words which she uttered 
were, HAnd what is to become of 
Lauxan ?** 

"He shall be 'satisfied with me,” 
replied the King. 

" And what is to become of weF” 

The King shrugged his shoulders 
and remained silent. Thus ended a 
love afiair, which created considerable 
noise *^and wonder, not only at the 
French court, but at most of the 
courts of Europe. The Princess re- 
lates in her memoirs most of the cir- 
cumstances here mentioned, although 
somewhat differently. 

Alter this mortifying occurrenqa It 
had not been surpribing, if disfusfand 
disappointment had driven the ro- 
mantic Princess to seek refuge, in 
^rigbt earnest, from the vanities' of 
courts, in the execution of her former 
^ plan of seclusion. 


A TAKE UP. 

AxNdwiKo jtrk of the coacNnlaa's box, so I answan^ the and 

elbow, put me, In mind that 1 was wasmmmed In emfourqiere into 
growin/> fotSgued, that I had tWo * the vehicle, kn daily 

miles roM. before me; besides W tfiQtmimodation to flli^ant9,tlkder8, 
b8l^t{$Co\vn to cross erel^MMdget convalcscentil^ aod vuimrs to 

boROjk the jolting of stage-coaches, ' ^e thousand ' and one boarding 
tbJWNQmended by a certain eccentric schools, seminaiies^ oMabtishpieoti^ 
fo an excellent cure for the and houses of‘^,ednisofjoii;efW''^»^ 
(|le» for rheumatism, obstructioQS> names foi^foein, suijh 
arid others the plagues of Pudom's fmarjted perhaps bgi, o nnek kun). 
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B^veder«»hdiite^irtrith mente a tedere^ 
(nothing to fee}h but the Adam and 
Eve piiblk-fefi^liie^ Rope Mounts stand- 
ing amongst thistles^ and ParacUbe- 
ball, IIS black as Erebus, and such 
like brick fifid mortar misnomers in 
the envifOM df our colosaa] metro* 
poHs; such Work ip Adtgeting and 
footing it, hi aiowiiig and quartering 
of knees, puch primming up of a 
eoiferiiess, unmarried and fifty, with 
her ne quid mum^ and such squeesing 
of a fat builder, who was the ne flui 
tdira of a single place figure, and of 
whom it might be said,, as of the Wilt 
Waddle of the lively G« Colman ; 

So fat he appeared he aas just like a 

lun. 

Or like t\io smgle gentlemeo rolled into 

Oili'.** 

Well, at last I was wedged in 
between two tradesmen^ so intent 
on business that they would not 
have perceived me, but for the 
pressure of being dovetailed' on to 
fit the seat, for feeling has no fellow. 
By the way, one fellow, and a fat fel* 
low he was too, bad a spy-glass in 
his pocket, which made no small im* 
pression on my nbs ; and the other 
was obliged to suspend his account 
of the meal and money market, in 
order to beg me to rise up, as I was ' 
squeezing a cream cheese in his 
pocket into an Egyptian mummy, aa 
he called it ; 1 complied, when the * 
spy-glass again took me in flank, add 
galled me desperately. ** Oh ! dear,’* 
cried and by a forward motion 
came in contact with Miss Sally Sam- 
pler's knee. ** Oh, dear !” she echoed^ 
and started as if bhe had received an 
electric shock. " Oh ! dear Sir, ypp 
annoy me most monstrously, I am so 
tittiish (ticklish); I’m for all the 
world like a sensible plant.*’ ^ San- 
ative, if you please, Miss,” (muttered 
our tnwKsman) ^ Well, sensitive, or ^ 
•entible^ it is my exquisite sensibility 
which oeeabions the iennuamatdm I 
cqnnot bear to bo titched on the 
knea.^ l<)OtftedsOttdgot a digwith 
the telaioapb. j^^Vhare^ again my 
cheese!^ «|N>tber neigh- 

bour, will be>aa fiatas a panewe 
before I«get to Mark-lane/** This mab 
me think of the mark that 1 should 
have bi my tide from repeated cen- 


went off didk to day.” ” Ves, Sir,** 
interrupted builder, the tar n eis, ” but 
my corn comes offsharp^ou^h from 
yourtreadli^ on it 2Sooks. Sir, can’t 
you look about you, stamping on a 
man’s toe, as if it was the step of a 
door.” “ Ask your pardon,” said the 
com merchant ** 1^ you ought,” 
angrily returned the man of bndk; 
” It goes to my very heart’* ” Oh I” 
excliuned the teoiitive lady, ” oh ! 
Sir, pray, Sir, h6w you dq nudge me 
on tne nbs. J’m sure you’ve made me 
all black and blue.” ” Sorry for 
that. Miss, but folks must sit aa they 
^an.” Any change must be for the 
better in point or colour, thought I, 
for the lady was as dead a lime white 
as ever 1 beheld " Pray, Sir,” reco- 
vering herself and addresung herself 
to me,) " what do thc^ say of the 
catholic question ? are the bibhopb ?” 
Here a sudden pull up, and an intro- 
uuctioil of number bix siq[>pcd her 
enquiries for a moment, and she 
be^ed the new passenger to take 
the middle observing, ** I never 
could ride bo^m in iny life, he so 
complaisant” But passenger number 
six, with an umbrella under hib arm^ 
was not so complaibant ; ” Madam 1’* 
answered he, ” I could not btand the 
heat a moment, if 1 was thrust in be- 
' tween you and that gentleman beside 
you ; moreover. I should be as sick as 
a horse, if I did not sit with my head 
out of the vindpr all the vay,” and 
so sayine, he proved himself to be 
fond of oaekmg bis opinions, by tum- 
iim to the right about Mid by shoving 
Buss on the builder’s lap. ” 1 wish 
you would take less room. Miss,’* was 
the consequence of this contact of 
persons. " I’hi sure, Sir, your room 
vt^ouid be preferable to your com- 
pany,” quotb she^ a little nettled; 

” I never came in etnUract with so « 
disagreeable a body in my life; hut, 
permms,. Sir,” (meaning me,) ” you 
StouldSangepIaces witbme?’^ "Most 
willingly, Ma*am” to in. she got be- 
twixtf cheese and spy-gl«bs— ” Oh ! 


tusioilr ** Talking ef Mari|^lane,” 
said tradesman ipy (the 

owner of (he goading glasi) ^ com 


dare swear, and if it should m oS^ 
we shall hO blown up,killedattO mur- 
dered.” ” It s only a glass, MibS.” 

“ Yes, but then “ Mist H’ein a 
caia.”^<‘ Oh ! that is a dwbrent 
case; well. Sir, and the catholic ^es- 
rion?”— Get out of the way, yew 
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Ifith rebel, you ragamiifBu, with yotut 
ddnkey, ana your potatoe cart,” sung 
out coachee^ " or else I'll capsize 
you and your nibbidge; a pretty pair 
of yoti, you are— man and beast, I 
wouldn't give a mag for the whole 
boiling ot you .*' — ** Arragh ! copie 
down from your woolsack, if you 
plase, it's only your, elevation that 
proiickt you, if you'd i^t-younelf on 
a futing wid me, aha give me iTair 
play. I'd show you another story a 
smack of the whip in scorn put an 
end to the colloquy, and , a hearty 
laugh disposed of the catholic qiies- 
tion.” ” Coachee !’* cried Miss 
through tlie window, ** you arc car- 
rying matters too far, that is to say, 
you are carrying me too far; you was 
to have me set down at ^Stone’s . 
end, and now you are driving me ofT 
to Ifunnun bridge.” A general Jaugh, 
*• well done^ Miss.” " " Set nm down' 
directly”—” Wo, oh !” cried coachce 
td his na^, (to the lady) " well 
Miss, you got all this way for nothing.” 
^ Yes, young man, but then that’s 
out of my way ; good morning, gen- . 
tlemen, your scl'vant, ' ' Madam/' — 
Here was anothcf ' take iip, a lame 
man with crutches : ” Where are you 
going to. Sir,” (coachee on his being 
sqiiedtod in)—** Vy to Crutched 
Friars,;’ said the cad, which excited 
much mirth ; I hope,” observed 
the builder, ” that he has nothing 
to do with the frian here I was 
afraid the <»tholtc question would 
come on again, but- tlte rattling of 
the pavement, ' and the passing 
coaches in the narrow part of the 
Borough, put all questions at rest, 
-«nd so shook the corn-factor, that, - 
■ it must have gone ngaintt the grain 
indeed — out of his. pocket fell a sani- 

j ile, which was all trampled und^ 
bot^ he was disconsolate for he h^ 


none'like it to produdiii^';. this came 
from the intraducd<;oV^ the deril 
upon two sticks, (for played the 
devil wit^i the cqrjd-mCrdbant^ an in- 
telligent look betweeti;;thp brother' 
tradesmen cony^ed^d^'^^rishes as 
to him, nadie^, thSPtltW wished 
that he had Btyx (o>i:, 

sticks) before Caide . in't J thei^^> 

company. ' ” L hope,” said, 
gravb' builder, " that we sha’ift lidte 
no more takes up.”— "Why there’s 
no room for any mpfe,” contemptu- 
ously replied the corn-factor, ”iintBss 
we ^ set one down soon,” ” Theiris 
again I” cried the builder; you need 
not set your foot upon mine whether 
or not-7” he was going to rap out 
a!n oath; " My good fellow,” quoth 
I, " do not be so hasty, you are 
more frightened than hurt;” so it ^ 
proved to be. On we went, but no 
.signs of a iiiovc, dead silence, and 
Ho tel down yet. In this interval, I in- 
flected that, all life is like a Ftage- 
cpach, and the journey proceeds 
with a constant change of passengers, 
ups and downs, inequalities of for- 
tune and of ground, are encoun- 
tered together, bad companions and 
good companions, and all off in' a 
short time. We scarcely make ac- 
.quaintance toother, but separation 
and./resret fculow: every stage of 
life anu of the road has its, asperi- 
ties; if we are tacked to a trouble- 
some paitner, or fellow traveller, 
the journey is rough and uDch.eering 
indeed. Yes, life and a stage«coacn 
journey resemble very much ; but as 
we have said so much upon " taket 
op!* our next communication to our 
, fri^ds, shall be on " tett downf* if 
we -are favoured with a place iu' 
the European conveyance of know- 
ledge, ana amusement. 

, A SxAGE-COACk TeAVELLKI. 


A BRISK SKWVGH OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 
MTERATURE IN AMERICA,:; \\ 


JM'^Aipericans cultivate, - a 
our language and 
opMiter^ure; , and in this respect'' 
i^their citizens coming from Ger- 
many, France, and, Holland; dd the 
, aame» ,.In agreeable and polite iitenip 
^ ture, yield to England, Germai^,- 

Frane^ and Italy. They cultivate,' 

• obwever, with succeob all kinds 


. poOti^and romap^fl^d, ti^' best 
yroika in these'^t^^MiieK^ have 
■ foiind translators .i£^^pe.;r They 
' haVe glso a ^te'jR»f^mtn(|(l per- 

^has acknowledged^ 1^,' 
encounuje^ent \luri|m/\'; 

. fdmr 03^4 of thei' 

Jn tfae nddst of h 


;iim actor 
[vg^more 
in 
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AtOfiOO inhabitantf, than 'he ever 
experienced in London. In books of 
education, hljli|E^, and polity, they 
are not in^frlblf lo the ' principal 
Enropem nations; and itjs their 
own . works^lhat thw use.; in their 
schools Aod-Vstoinam, and which 
form thetf;. jurisconsults, 

iuid phj^sudanii. - their ge- 

.lieral histoiy;:pf confederuiion, 

' 'di’by have the histories of the eighteen 
states' of union, composed by national 
writer, and all of these arc veridical * 
and rich in facta; the biography too 
of iheir.great men^ is far froOr Wng 
D6|^}€CtGcla % 

In' mathematics and chemistry, 
they are not on a level 'with Eu- 
rope; but in works of botany, me- 
talluigy, ornithology, astronomy, 
and navigation, they can support a 
• competition. Their grammatical en- 
quiries respecting t(ie languages of 
their country, have opened a new 
field to the philologcrs of France and 
Germany. The American maps are 
copied by the geographers of Europe. 
The atlas of M. Tanner, displays in 
this respect, great perfection ; they 
have likewise important treatises upon 
the hydrography of, their states; and 
their authors have published import- 
ant maritime discoveries ; whilst 
the learned world is indebted to the 
encouragement of their edngress^ for 
the best and most profound of ail 
the statistical collections extant. ■ ' ; 

The press of Cambridge and Phi- ' 
ladelphia, of the Literary Society of • 
New York, and of the Philosophical 
Society, as well as that of the Con- 
gress and Olliers, bring to light every 
year-* very interesting literary pro- 
ductions. One of their papers at<iae^<' ' 
has lately announced more than 
American works, all new, and consist- 
ing of novels, poems, travels, trea- 
tises upon moral philosophy, mine- 
ndogy, physical and political geogra- . 
phy; ' ,histoiy, biography, philology, 
oratory,^' chiemistiy applied to the 
arts, a^ricuUpre, gar^ning, and me- 
chanics ; . writings upOii 

public gi^rs, feporU of their , 

chief s^eMlary Are very dutin- . 

guish^''w^birks. * 

The United SmBs are also . the 
firmest supportlirs of the llboty of 
the seiis, and of a^culture iq.its 
relatiqp^with commerce. Th^ siwe 
the .pjrohilfit the slikimrtid^,: 

and dedm it a piracy. TKcv 


trine of gbvittnunent and tlie finance^ 
has even !b4nd followers in some 
parts of Europe.*’ ./f. 

^ Printing with tliem is carried on 
after a more extensive scale, and to 
greater advantage than with, us; and 
it Is in their own editions; that they 
most generally . read foreign works. 
Our ^ooks,, when imported to* thmr 
codntp', as'so much seed for typo- 
grapliical harv)|^. They expend ' 
3’early in publishing, from two to three 
millions of dollars ; but they want a 
law to protect this kind of property. 
They have published, since tliese last 
three years, 7,500 copies of Stewart's 
Philosophy.; and a capital of 500,000 
dollars is employed for the reprihting 
Rees’s Encyclopedia. They have 
also printed 200,000 conies of the 
novels by the author of ^\^ave^Iey, 
which make' in all 500,00b volumes : 
wd there is always on their public 
rdads, two hundred waggons loaded 
with books. A single article, the Life 
of Washington, by M. Meerns, has 
had a run of more than 100,000 
copies. They print also a great 
number of journals arid literary re- 
views. The North American Re- 
view has a sale of 4000 copies, and 
they reprint an equal number' bf our 
Edinburgh and (^arterly Reviews. 
Though they have only ten millions 
of inhabitants, they have more than 
one thousand periodical papers, or 
civil and political journals, each of 
which has many thousand subscribers. 
But their great advantage is the 
liberty of the -pres^ which has been 
ever indispensable to freedom and 
prosperity. An American would not 
take. (he delights of France and Italy, * 
in''excbangc for the newspapers that ' 
readh him from all paru, bringing him ^ 
the iBfost .u^ful instruction, and^ 
grateful, refreshment in his leisun./ 
Hours. ' He,, knows by experience 
that the happy fruits of the liberty of 
the pres^not only make amends for 
its pof»ible abuse, bu^ weakens iteffbe- 
tuatly^ , Their licentious papers die 
away ^r want . of readers ; whilst 
those tliat succeed, are Conformable 
to sound reason and exempt from 
satire. Each makes h» complaint 
in the jourttals when he jpleasei^ and 
as he pleases; the..public do* Imme- 
diate justice to ail,- after the same 
mmer that the most enlightened 
, and impartial jury might be supposed 
to, proceed in a court-house. Yes, 
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ampimninent^ the scaflbld and tor- 
ture, are lese efficacious for repressing 
the abuse of the press, than that 
liberty which the Americans enjoy. 
Though you should arm yourself with 
judiciary labours, for the end of im> 
posing on credulity^ or call in the aid 
of blasphemy and calumny, you only 
Still increase the evil. 

The Americans hare in ezerdse, 
44,000 commissions for encouraging 
invention and improvement in the 
arts. Neither England nor France 
has so many ; and their conservatory 
of models is as richlv stocked as 
that belonging to either of these 
countries. Their manolhctories for 
tbespinning^of cotton, hre productive 
of more wealth than taxes upon this 
industry could produce. Their mills, 
too, are superior to those of Eureme; 
and they have invented twenty differ* 
ent kinds of weaving looms, that are 
moved ^ steam, water, wind^ or ani- 
mals. Their spinning machines are 
now so improved by art, that spinning 
is with them at a much lower price 
than with us. It is t6 the Americans 
that we are really indebted for the 
invention of steam boats, which are 
not less important for maintaining 
dvil and religious liberty^ than gun* 
powder, printing or the compass. 

The United Smtes are also vgreatly 
distinguished above other countries, 
for the construction and equipment of 
ships of commerce and of war. Their 
merchant vessels, which have crews 
so few in number, spare the one-third 
of the time which the vessels of other 
nations employ in going the same 
pamge ; and tt is only Uiose of the 
British navy that can cope with them 
for speed. In the art or constructing 
a plough, a ship, or a house, the 
iuuencans can contend with the peo- 
ple of any other natleln, without ex- 
etption- In no part of the world hal 
there been greatee-prqijless made iif 
the rational use of tne four dements, 
and thdr pcoduciLthan in the United 
States ; for thehr Inhabitants am bet* 
ter fed, and more comfortably clothed, 
than.tilose of most Other countries, 
TheytBave but one middling city for 
a capital, and all their towns together 
scarcely contain a milliQ^,tf inhald* 
tutt; yet thdr IHdgeC^tghwiiys, 
eanals, miueducts, alid*iaeility of com- 
mmicaiioD, excel those of many 


countries. In two years time they 
will have terminated thdr great ca- 
nals by an inUnd mhdgation of 10,000 
miles tirom tbS vallm of the west to 
the waters of the Hudson and the 
Chesapeak. There is not at present 
in Europe any umuitakiDg which 
surpasses that of the cajdal of New 
York, and the hydraulicat works of 
Philadelphia. ' ^ 

The instruction of the children of 
the poor is even attended to^ with 
great care, and almost all children 
nequeot the publiocdioo^, in which 
thcreare at present more than SOOfiOO 
•students. They reckon 1200 who 
are educated for ph}sicians^ and about 
1000 that arc given to the study of 
the law, and there <trr more than a 
hundred s^inaries, or '^^^rary insti- 
tutions, which are for the most part 
ecclesiastical. Instruction is iii nd 
part a monopoly or a political instru- 
ment ; and they know not a congre- 
gation which shows a tendency to 
possess cither. There are universi- 
ties where they confine their studies, 
as in the colleges ol Europe^ to 
Greek, Latin, Logic, and Rhetoric; 
but In all other parts instruction is 
directed on a plan better calculated 
to fortify the mind, and piocure use- 
ful knowledge. Physics, the mathe* 
matics, natural science, and the living 
languages, are there the objects of a 
just preference. They teach neither 
l[.atin nor'Greek in military schools. 
Ill those countries where they endea- 
vour to suppress a wise libmty, the 
seeds of revolutions ferment, and se- 
dition and revolt find way into their 
schools and ajcademies. Nothing of 
the kind has existed in North Anie- 
^C8,*for the revolution was accom- 
plished there without tumult and 
massacre. Here even cultivators 
comprehend the philosophy of poli- 
better than many monarebs. 

/ ;Poetry, music, and painting^may lan- 
guish even in Italy, but pbllhsophy 
’and the arts and sciences shall ibign 
in tha United States : it iS from them 
that, the nileii^ thb old world can 
iMn what a«Mn|fon is who 
I hOfe reedved^itt publWr expense, 
Cud among rankaelLwi orders, an in- 
. kruetkm always itomted towards 

iliVIOS. 
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No I. 


Bf n nioder/itel^ famished Swedish Dwellsag* 
* ^ knockt tg Jjrota SDtthout, 

Stiian»eh — (S peaking fro in without.) 

For chanty, admitbton! one doth call. 

Who nf^Vr in Swf*dui, wht,n &he*wjs heise^f. 

Need tender a rc £ucs1. 

PEAR«<>x-i-(Oper lag the door.) 

-I,. . ,, , 'I his. then 1 g^aiit, - 

To Sweden’** ^ons thi voice ot v oe is gcown 
Familiar, more than aie the comtcsies. 

The pool embellishincnts of this **traoge Ufe. 

1 pray you sit, tor you do hold yotUbelf 
As one the more accustom’d to command 
Than wait, the tardy hom^e ot the world. 

Straiwopk. 

I thank you. Sir— ^ind E would call you fiit nd. 

It such thcie is to choc, 'ihout a wreck, 

IJecsuse it once was noTjle, — 1 iit, alus * 

I am grown ^eak, and very lowly now, 

1 ike my worn which tclib too true a tile 
< ^f blighted faith, and withered up success * 

Yet, Sir, I thank you, as a fainting man 
Should t) mk the kind Sainantaii ihaf pours 
Healing into hzs wounds. 

Pi ARSON 

Be welcome then. 

And for awhile, beneath my root’s dull shade, 

Foigtt yoiii own ills and our country’s wrong. 

In kuidly piotiei’d, humhlo memment. 

STRA^SGrR. 

I take the proffer’d cup, and pledge you thus^-i- 
The feast is deal, though luxury strews the board 
With vunds won from Nature’s torced smiles. 

When interest speaks the welcome. The poor hind 
That shaies his crust with fellow sheplieid boy. 

Or helps him gather up hb straying heids. 

When Evening dons her ever Iftble cloak. 

Is more omnipotent m virtue’s «hn 

Than ^he proud lord, whosg oectar flows m sfreains. 

To nval others* pomp of yc^day. 

Pfarson — (After a pause# ^ 

^ome, come, another cup, 

% STJgANOER. 

^ ^ But one; and iM>U^« 

If 1 mayfttrther trespudto^ your house. 

And trust a hi*oe«fetigued man, 

I wofUd i couch of 8trai«‘«--a resting-place : — 

IndMhl Pm faithful, — ^would scorn 

T6 Btiog, as doth'a vipiir 9 '*neaih the flower,*^ 

^or you have cover’Mi^e with ivoetshut now), 
hand that shdter’akm. T 

if. 1835. ^ 3 F 
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P&ARSON— '(Calling ) 

Alice Pearson I— 

(She IS my wife» Sir)» Alice, come hither, girl, 

en/err. 

A weary traveller — looks he not so^ wench^ 

Would be the borrower of a couch to-night . 

How say you, wife— (the women. Sir, do keep 
Thi^ province as their own prerogative^ « 

Stands it now wirh your humour that we turn 
This suppliant forth (and 1 have drank with hitn) ; 

Or, my good dame^ob, she doth love sweet words— 

Is there a decent room, a well-laid couch, 

(We*ll talk of «traw upon the morrow, Sir)^ 

That we would rather warm a pilgrim in» 


Than it should lie, like envy, thfiltlbss still. 
Promise, without performance? 


Alicb. 

Well, master. 

Have yon done, and troth, for the first time fioio 
You shall not find that Alice lacks the apeed 
To run the liberal race of chanty. 

Gome on, good stran^, thi«i way is your rest. 
And sound and sweetly be your dumbers there , 
You'll have a poor wife*a pray'rs, and they may be 
As soon accepted at the throne of grace 
As any monarch’s prouder homilies. 

The widow's mite, and Mary's humble song. 
Ascended, when BelshazrarS empty boasts 
Sunk into woe and ruin. Now to rest. 


STR4MG&R. 

I thank you both — a — — (I had forgot again,) 

A grateful man doth thank yon with bis tears; 

It IB so long since friendship’s feeling voice 
Peal’d its nch rau&ie in my raptur'd ear. 

That foolish drops soil manhood, spite of me 
Good night ' good friends, a fair good night to both. 

Ahce and Siran^er^ 

PparsoK— (S olus ) 

The King ! it is the King* beneath my roof 
The Mgjesty of Sweden powerless lies — 

A very infant in a giant's grasp* 

Down busy, crowding hope, ambition down * 

Ye do o’ertiample all my milder thoughts. 

Making my life a storm. Ihe king 1 What Ling > 

He that did hold ihA away and masterdom. 

Not he that does ^Thou glorious shining star 
That art the highest my destiny, 

To thee 1 msc my altar f lead me on. 

As though thou wer'jt the polar light that gleams, 

Shewing the mtnners their haven pomt— 

TiU 1 shall find thee rest by Chnstiecn'a throne. 

To marshal me to glory* Oustavus 1 

It v»a$ a name, a word, pure, pure, and nohlev 

But 'AS?,— ay it may do for stmoniiiDg fools. 

For preaching patriots — wy forest cheate— 

But Judaa wae a bolder man tnan he, ’ 

Who thnee denied bis lord IHth cnnging speeeh, 
YetMh betray’d their maste— eollt ^7 ^fe 
I do iw tbmk but she woula turn, and turn," 

For a flash'd gowt^nr gay eipltoider'd coif— 

All women do so. f Aiieim 
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" Well, my bonny dMne^ 

. Yon have, I doubt not^ 'well b^tow*d our guest ; 

Bdi' Alice, Alice Feerson, — ^iist m^ pray— 

Though poor in worldly gear, 1 miss the mark 
By a whole arrow's length, if that same brown 
And well-wom doublet doth not cover lim^. ; { 

' That robes ^d ermine are acquainted with. ^ ' ' 

. /*■ ■ Alice. V' - 

I eatmot of that ; I am QOjtt^t, 

Where that it little doth pertain iih know. 

To gaze upon a stately forest tree. 

Not analyze its worth. Yet, I think, he's noble. 

-- 'Bkarson. 

Alice, it is the Kio^ Gustavos* self! 

The King, good Auce^^^-art thou not asham'd 
That thou mould'st wear such wretched gtiar as that 
' To wait upon a King ? But soft, anon, . 

The times will m^^ good Alice ; thoui shaft have 
Suits of the best, feathers shall float about 
When th6 hrem kisses thy fair braided bbir. 

And golden bracelets shall entwine thy vrrists^ 

And gilded girdles biiid thy pressed waist: 

We will have wine, girl, wine, and silver cups. 

And dainty couches, and pty covered boards. 

And menials, dress'd in silks, to ’honour us. 

The King is here, good wench,— the King, I say — 

Do'st thou not hear ? Nay, marry, thou ait dull. 

Alice 

And well 1 may, my husband, with this stuff. 

Well, if the King is here, the King is welcome. 

We owe him honour, Jove, respect— all this 
We've shewn him— what can we do more ? 

If he do give us thanks, it is enough, ' 

Without the wild air-castles you do build. 

Had Icarus been but content to live. 

Without ambition for his caterer, ' 

The Cretan sea had wheJm'd one soul the less, .... 

And Daedalus ne'er wept his boy’s wild fate. 

Pearson. 

An ancient fable, made to blind dull souh. 

That read an omen in each accident. 

1 tell thee, wife— rfhe king^— Guitimis here 
Shall be the star to light us fn.oii^joy. 

The stepping-stone from wbMdi^lfm will mount up ' 

To great ascendancy. ^ 

' ' ALltB. 

,8dt the king is poor. 

His pow’r and forces scatter'd — Cfaristiern's fame 
Shines brightest now. . ^ 

Pearson. , 

Aid that we'll worship, damp : 
ril onward to the duii^junfold the tale 
That makes the midim;jgTeat — keep thou odr guest ' . 

With well dissemblediihow.bf tenderness. - 
Anon, there will be tbwe— you do not mark — 

^ Shall claim admidtloi|^you muat give if Um. ' 

Farewell I— 'tis vitfaH6 bour t. AJlp lcndour ddoe^ 
o Be’t mine^ good win^^lb rising sun. 

ABoh, there will be tbpse^'^-^iaid he not BO f 
.Be still, poor childUi Iw, quick flutPriog heart, 

Tif bqt a dQ^p||reiuri,ja^^^ 
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Obscurls but for the moiueut nature’s face, ^ 

Leaving it brighter after. It will not go. 

But rather creeps, still ds^er, o*er ^ eyes. 

As tho^h I stood in those uuceilaia climes, , . 

Whe^e^night, full oft, will prematurely come,. 

Ere v.e cnn mark its march. The rising sun !’* 

Greedy ambition, thoahas caught us then : 

Crept, like a s^ent, to our paradise . 

Aocl sow'd dis^nsion tli^ I have read - X 
Of very sava^ that sedmed to betray 
The sacred rites of hospitality; 

Nay 1 have heard that wildest, deadliest foes 
Were aft asham'd to barter and betray 
The surety which misfortune might have* won 
Id some propitious hour : yet we, bii friends. 

His subjec^ we, whose-children oft have fought 
Beneath bis donq’ring banners, we who lov'd 
^fo pluck toe leaf from off our laurel tree 
And wear it for Gustavus ; we, whose prayV 
Was for our country's lead^, and who heW 
As house and^home, as life and liberty, 

That honour d leader, that lov'd country dear — 

We now — Sweden, T cannot speak thy shame. 

Nor brand our name to after centuri&s. 

As the betrayers of a helpless king. 

Who humbly broke his bread within our tower, 

Nor deem'd the tyger near. It must not be ! 

Teach me, good angels, 'n^th your mighty wing, 

To save my husband, yet preserve my king I AVtV. 

Ouitide ^ the same liouse,^Enter Pearson and Offictrs^ 
Pearson. 

No fijrther, friends, for yonder is my house; 

As you ^all fail or prosper in this errand, 

So^ sU^ be my reward. 1 do beseech you. 

Let not niy name be breathed in bis ear, i 

But- come upon him, as the wild rcpoits 
Of dying copirades had induc'd your search, 
lotto the very ark where he had found 
Brief respite from tlic deluge of his foes. 

Officer. 

Fear not our caution, when we spread the noose. 

To capture things that axe grown enemies. 

It would but show requital ill in us 
^ Then to betray the make^ of the toil. 

Kind Siir, farewell, you shall be great at court. 

Iimde of PearsofCs House. — Alice shewing the Soldiers in, 

•' ‘ Auca'.' 

, It may be as you say, for, yesterday 

came unto us a much tired man, , 

tine, that to me, appear'd more hurt by cares " . 

/- Than by the y^rs he number'd, imd there was 

' / A noblcrii^is about him, inetingiB 

With the soil'd garments that encas’d his limbai 
.It was as though a noble tow'r was spoilt 
By uncouth and coarse patchedT masonry* 

Yet, for xny duty, so much care demands. 

If you win bid your foU^wers take the path 
That leads unto the t^^ in t^e wood. 

They shall upon tboifoble qua^ pounce^ 

■ Without his deemingjlhat u'C slip the hawks. ,.v- 
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Officer. 

.We thaek thy zeal, it shall not lack requital. 

Soldiers, you know your path and duty — march. 

WoMl be the borrower of your house, good dame« ' 
l^or a short hour or so; it may be him we seek t - . 

May here retrace his steps. 

Aiice placet a table^ Sfe.for the fijieers^ andloftk* 

■ ing for a ckairt observe*^ Gutfavu* sitting care- 

lessly by the fre^ tyb^Uhe i^tantlg seizes a 
• stick, and flying towmk him, errlawis, 

Humphrey — ^thou lazy loon, thou sleepy dolt. 

Hast no more manners than a surly cuf 
That basks himself before his master's hearth. 

And inteidicts, w^h marls, companionship. 

Come, get thee up, thy betters must have way — 

No frowns nor grumblings — faster, faster^ > 

Perhaps that will make thee stir the quicker lad. 

[Heating him, 

A word will put a noble steed on fire^ 

But mules and asses must be txAten, Sifk 
Officer. 

He seems half idiot, do not strike the youth. 

Alice. 

. Your pardon yet, upon my life the dolt 
Is yet more knave than fool, 'tis laziness; 

He can stir fast enough when mischief blows 
Her crack'd horn in the province^up, up, quick. 

Give place to those, I am asham'd to see. 

Do lack thy rude ta*en scat. There, take thy hat 
And hide thee in the scullery for awhile. 

Or watch from out its windows the plied skiffs 
Of our industrious fishermen, and learn. 

If in thv soul one spark of pride is pent, ♦ 

From them a lesson of activity. 

There, get thee in. ' I*ni glad at any price ’ ' ' 

To earn such easy riddance. I pray your pardon, ' 

It angers me, when 1 have spent on him 
Such pains and trouble ever thus to reap. 

So foul and thin a harvest. Do now drink. 

Forbearance tells a sad tale of a fciist. 

. Officer. 

. Toil, madam, sweetkps every friendly bowl. 

And hospitality doth'ever seem ' 

The daintiest spice that ere can' sweeten it. 

You do not pledge us, lady, come, our king," 

'Let it be honour'd from a woman's lip. 

AiiIcb. 

Ay, with the lip and heart, here's to the king. ' . 

(What would the leaves be if the trunk wore goaef:]K'^^ 
The king— king ! oh may each loyal soul 
Pledge you as 1 do now. ^ 

{Theplasn of an oar is heard, and a cry frai&'the maters^ 
' Officer. 

What noise was that V . , 

Alice. 

.That stupid fool again. I'll lay ^y life. 

He'll ruin me with miscbief-rSii^, how now ?— 

A minute genfiemen— iftow see 

If. there's a .yirtue in a faggot 8tll|k 

. ^ [She goes in. 
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Officer. 

A merry dame th£» comrade ; on my aoul - 
rd rather she should pet my neighbour Aere 
Than sit the mistress of my familv. 

Hertonlfue doth smack of spirit, like her^vrine^ 

A litdotBftish, faith. But peace* she oomesif— 

What news good hostess? you look cheerily. 

-.Axjce. 

Laugh with mui. gentling*-! pray you laugh, 

Upcm my life I hardl^ar'd belieFe 
Yon saucy ^d ill-manned simpleton. 

Had heart to show so much of enterprize. 

Would you believe it. Sirs, he*a aye, gone. 

O'er the deep lake, and turn'd -a MfSttman, 

Preferring — there he's wise, to catch the prey. 

To being capl^ himself. Well, -let him go, 

Great thin^ do oft arise from little cause, 

^ And 1 have heard of people weaFing^fobes, - 

' ' ' "" And donning crowns, whose dawn was Feiy mists. 

And morning but a cloud. You do not laugh — 

1 marvel much you cannot feel die joy. 

That makes mo now so merry— come now. 

I'll drink with you, and just to suit the time, ^ 

A measure fill up to you, truant fool. 

That gives us thus the slip ; fill, good Sirs, fill, 

I will not have a pin's space in the glass 
For light to show itself ; fill, good Sirs, fill. 

To the rough barque that now is on the way. 

And may perchance, like that of Aigosie, 

Bear the true golden fieece. I thank yot^ ^ndemen. 
And now farewell, your pardon for the night, . 

Heav'n ii my help, and God has sav'd the right. 

ohe i$ going out^ enter Foarton, 

Peabsor. 

Stillhere, itill here, (is it not imnshlheyet!) 
now where's Gustavus ? 

^ ‘ , Officer. 

Gustavus? 

Pearson. 

he^ he that you saw, the ill clad man. 

Ay , re bides he, wife ? 

Officer. 

Qulck^’where is Gustavus ? 

'Alice. 

Safi^safe! He is— . ^ ^ 

I^Rsciir. 

Where? .j 

Alice. • 

Over the waters! 

TJBjteuni. 
J. F. S. 


The orii^hMl tiatr,' wUelteiiclted thie atlmi>t (Oie Ant) h^WetcUn,. 
tameliewBa., iriU be ibnliil fn SlrilMiert JQei Ported - Sketehee In Roipin 
SMm.» 1 bvre tat, in etriflin^lMnak de|taM foit^ fiiOWncnnth«WMbe 
imv^Uiag kniglit. * ^ ^ 
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It was not without a oonsidenble education^ Who are launch^ into ac- 
of pleasure that I r^ a recent tual scenes of disi|ipation. Every 
article, which treated, with much night a concert baft.- party, or play r 
asperity, on the present degeneracy of the days w deyOfiWP to tfheir toileta; 
women's education.- There was, in- so that ab^ulilly' nfktm time is wholly 
deed, more of sa^re than warmth of divided between' tpeir beds, looking- 
feeling in the critique: the subject, glMses, and thecrowd. Coqjwtry l^ 
however, interested me, for I have the . Itie jruling passipn of the minc^ 


willingly forego a portion of the en- 
tertainment derivod from mag^ines, 
could a few of their pages be stress- ' 
folly employed in producing kA'^or- 
mation in the mode of educating the 
fairer portion of creation. In nay opi- 
nion, Nature has not given ei&er a 
fairer or finer specimen of for work- 
manship than a woman, at thn ought . 
to be. But what is that } This is a 
question not easily answered, if we 
may judge from the diversity of opi- 
nions on this head ; but it is to be la- 
mented that fbere are so many unde^ 
niable examples of what the ought 
not to be. That the society of wo* 
man, where a misguided edikation 
has not crossed and obviated the pur- 
poses of nature, is eminently qualified 
to soften and subdue the native ferocity 
of man, and to render him more capable 
of all the softer charms and endear- 
ments of social life cannot be doubted. 
Her education should therefore be so 
conducted as to promote, instead of 
marrina, these original, wise, and bene- ' 
ficent designs of nature; but, unhap- 
pily, the gifts which nature has so'mu- 
nificently lavished upon lovely woman 
are most wofully abused,* and now 
only tend to blemish, nay, to despoil 
her of her native attractions. Anec- 
tation is mistaken for grace, flippancy 
for wit (and uihat has a woman to do 
with wit y) .a sarcastic and unamlable ' 
sup^ssioii of feeling when offended,' 
for gentlen^ of tempei^a forward 
manner of discussing and comment- 
Ing.^upon opinions, for clevernesa— 
JoSdjoensure upon other women's coo-'^ 
duc^ for prudencor-^d as for house- 
wives—* • 

* Angels and ministers of grace defend us 
-^they have not even the decency to 
dissemble the character. But gently, 
gently, my pen, it is not the women T 
condemn, but the syriom of their 
edueptioD. How many girls are thm 
fiern,. left to the cere or a foftd mother 
(brinelf the victim 4^.e^.,enroiifous . 


the frivolities of the day . Yiet, strange 
to say, it is^llie intention of mothers 
to get-'their daughters well married, 
after thus disqualifying them for the 
blessings, and preparing them for the 
miseries of p^jnarried state. Undoubt- 
edly there' ipbst be a d&tinct class of 
.men, with*^an equally refined educa- 
tion, to be wedded to such 
to such c^pon/onsp to the tolafieS of 
a. man's ^ Wearied spirit. There are 
some women less dangerout in their 
natures — gifted with a tolerable share 
of beauty, a little observation, an apt- 
ness of expression, a versatile ima- 
gination, with some talent for lett^- 
writing. Each of these qualifications, 
if guided and properly directed, is 
fittM to form one of the elements of 
mental and social happiness; but it 
is possible that a too partial father, 
watching the ipprovemeats and at- 
tractions of his girl, corruptaall Na- 
ture's .bounty.; for^ by misguided 
praises, and / ill-timed display, .fo 
chokes up thn idcipkot germs of. the 
growing virtues^^Wub vanity, and all 
that might have, bipn good degene- 
rates, and tunu) to e^l. The majority 
of girls are now of this cast and cha^ 
racter— clever in general conversation, 
smart at repartee, quick in perception, 
prompt in obst^rvation, and frequently 
evincing indications of a mind, formed 
'by nature for accomplishments ..end 
endowments of the highest ordi^;^. put 
from a system of education, wlifpti is 
not only efroneqjp; but • superfteial, 
they become ohfy the r^ection of 
what is good; thc^^yvince neither 
heart nor application in whatever 
they do : thus, their actions are .too 
frequently productive of both to 
themselves and their connexions. I ^ 
once witnessed a melancholy imtance ' 
of my assertion, and 1 think it not 
improper *to offer it to public pmsal*; 
for although my reader tafte 
^jUttle interest in» tracing the' miribf- 
tinges of a follow-creature through a. 
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child's scholastic routine, yet it may 
be a hint to the vanity of parents ; 
ahd there is food for reflection to girls, 
who are now a^rdiog glari^ ez- 
, ampics of this generation's immo- 
ndity. 

Geoige Harrington was the young* 
est of three* brbthei|i,. wltose parents 
were not affluent;: consequently his 
pecuniary prospects being; Very limit- 
ed, his father app^enticS him to 
bookseller; but his qualifications 
ting him for the gaieties of a drawing* 
room, ratfier than the mmre serious du- 
ties of a counter, business was ne- 
glected, light reading, which g^ve *a 
polisli to his mind which his station in 
life did not require, was his sole pur- 
suit, and th^^teim of his' arlicleship 
expired, leaving young .Harrington 
v^. unfit to earn his livelihood, and 
he wtoii accordingly thrown a depend- 
ant on his father. Being handsome, 
however, welhinformed, and possessed 
of ^ prepossessing manneis, he very 
soon meliorated his fortune by mar- 
riage with a young lady of consider- 
able property. l\welve months had 
not elapsed, ^hen the happy couple 
were greeted by the dearest pledge 
which Nature grants to the union of 
affection. Mrs. Harrington smiled in 
joy on a little boy i but Harrington 
expreaved many regrets that it was 
not a daughter. - Tlurtcen months 
afterwards his wish granted ; his 
wife presented , hj^ with a girl, and 
an Itour, did helgvish in the 
future . bright- 
nM; As a child^:Scdina Ilarrin^on 
(so they chriitennd hef) was lx»iuti« 
ful ; her dark grey 'liyes and long 
bla^ lashes, contrasted well with a 
fine clear complexion, her curly hair, 
which a mother’s taste (not to say her 
vanity) induced her to train in ring- 
lets, falling on the well-turned shoiH- 
the little beauty ; and Mrs. H. 
had peculiar manner of dressing her 
ch^iren, to mahe them appear dif- 
ferttt from othehtif^^'lt is a bad plan, 
-as was evincedlln fhe case of our he- 
roine; for she^Was noticed and ca- 
ressed by itCv^ one. 'Thus early 
taught admiration, it became 

her sole aiin through life ; for it too . . 
freqqently occurs that, when girls be-' j 
poVer of attracting. ^ 
^ they pursue notorie^ with the - 
: unceasing avidity. She was , 
^th a generH gm capacity^ ' 
[ secretly obMrved. ttiat 


shrewdness and quickness of percep- 
tion,, which procured her the praise 
ai^ flattery of all her friends and Ad- 
mirers, were (he* result of the minutest 
care and study, if not of absolute cun> 
ning, the luost dangerous as well as 
the most despicable qudity in a wo- 
man. At the early age of four she 
■ read very accurately— at five, recited 
several speeches scenes in Shak- 
speare's plays— had read them alt; 
with an excellent compreliensioBU* 
What a pity that innocence, which, 
at least, should die a natural death, 
should thus early be wrested from its 
legitimate abode! I one day found 
. her sympathizing with the heroine of a 
rofnance ; and upon asking her father 
why he suffered the child to fill her 
head with nonsensa^^ he replied,' that 
the errors arising frdxh the perusal of 
nbvels may be checked when she is 
older. I argued, in vain, t!:at her 
taste and ideas would be fixed and 
vitiated at the same moment. 
maintained that the language of the' 
book she was reading was.ebaste and> 
elegant, and would fonn^her style, 

' while; at tte saibe time. siW would be- 
come satiated with fiction, and her 
relish for ' essential reading bec.ome 
fixed and permanent. Harrington's 
notions of human nature were cob 
iected from books, mine from long 
experience and strict observation. 
When eight years old Sdina was sent 
to school, ahd at th.it period their fa- 
mily waS increased by two girls and a 
boy ; but Harrington’’s hopes ' and 
fondness we^e centered in his eldest 
girl, the otiiers were his playthings, 
his pretty •little darlings, while she 
was his idol. At school the system 
of education ivas so diifiereut from 
that adopted by. her fathqr^.and so 
much less entertaining^ Xhai'4^e con- 
ceived a dislike to all the pureuits al- '' 
lotted her. The little nm^UvNII^baf 
were herettjfore innoeeni were^pw ',^ 
called mor^vigorously into action, to 
aid her escape fropi punishment for 
occasional fits of idlenjilB. Poii^ 
of a precocious genitii, the yotfu^r 
children were not fit companions for 
her, and the elder girls, midiog her, 
.what they chose to term, too know- 
'^og, she was shunned by. one part of 
the school, and xepplsed by the other. 
Thiis throwquon the. resources of her 
own mind, she very soon .imagined 
benelf necnlmrly and Atuelly uhi- 
atedy and, At 1^11^ Aue 90 unconquer* 
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ably romantic, that her mind took 
a discontented turn, a restlessness 
from which it was never extricated. 
Her productions were shewn to a 
parcel of flattering knaves, who scru- 
pled not to sacrifice their veracity 
to their interest, and her father's super- 
added eulogies, combined with other 
circumstances, served to convince her 
that she must be the heroine of every 
transaction at all connected with her; 
and excitation became so necessary to 
her existence, that she avowed it im- 
possible to live the every day l[fe of 
this world. When fourteen years of 
age she left school, possessed of a 
very superficial knowledge of all that 
constitutes the education of 'a true 
gentlewoman. Many a fruitless eflbrt 
did her mother make to draw her 
attention to domestic' duties. T4of 
tiie confinement of school being now 
at an end, liberty was lur constant 
theme; pleasure and conquest were 
the only objects wortiiy her ambition, 
and where her beauty failed, she would 
have recourse to some art, or express 
some very strange sentiment in order 
to make herself conspicuous. She 
was one of those ladies who rather 
choose to be noticed, even with dis- 
gust, than remain in obscurity, Mts. 
Harrington saw, and endeavoured to 
check, the cnors of lier daughter ; but 
this was weaving Penelope's wch, for 
her work was undone as soon as 
executed, by her husband’s' foolish 
infatuation. Selina was unfortunate 
enough to lose her mother befora she 
was fifteen. At that unripe age, with 
such ideas and propensities uz I h^ivc 
described, it was indeed a niisfotluiie 
to be Jell mistress of her own actions, 
(for she discovered that her father was 
her tool,) with entire sWay over her 
brothers and sistets, except her eldest 
brother, against whom she eutr rtained 
a most inveterate dislike, for he was 
sensible of her errois, and tried various 
means to correct them ; but brothers 
are not always the most judicious 
monitors for girls. After the first 
burst of grief for the loss of his wife 
had subsided, Mr. Harrington pointed 
out to Selina the new duties imposed 
upon her; he besought her to be a 
mother to his children, (for there were 
seven younger than herself,) he en- 
trusted future superintetidanGe of ' 
his bouse to her care, and for a sliort 
time the novelty of her situation was 
sufficient to call forth all her exertion 
E. iV. May, U7:6. 


to the task ; but the housewife’ s occu- 
pations soon became monotonous ; it 
wanted all the characters of romance, 
and this was what no of genius 
coidd endure, ,It was therefore thrown 
aside, the care of the bo^ left to to 
next eldest sister, who was then thif- 
leeu years old. Selina's time wax spent 
in her own room, writing novels, or 
love letters, except when she strayed 
from home in search of events, 
life was insupportable without them. 

1 was walking one day with a friend 
of mine and met her alone, when her 
dress was so outree, and herself su 
highly rouged, that 1 found it difficult 
to per^suade him she was a girl of re- 
spectability. We parted shortly after- 
wards, he turned back and followed 
Selina : he addressed her, she entered 
into coDveisation with him, and ac- 
cepted his card; he appointed a pl.ice 
of assignalion, and she met him the 
following day ; they coi responded by 
letter, (for Selina was too proud of 
her abilities with the pen to lose an 
opportunity for display,) and he was 
at length introduced into her father’s 
house, as the acquaintance of her 
female and bosom friend, the only one 
she could preserve. Their characters, 
thougli dissimilar in external form were 
of the same materials, and they acted 
well in the height of their friendship 
for each other’s, riiiu 9 both luotbtr- 
less, and fostered by fond credulous 
fathers, who were easily imposed upon. 

1 one night saw them' alone in the 
boxes of Co vent Garden Theatre, where 
they soon formed an acquaintance 
with two strange men, by whom they 
were escorted home. A new corres- 
pundtmcc was the result, and this was 
a constant practice, until at last Selina 
was so well accustomed to liear the 
nonsense w'hich men whisper into 
the ears of tiighty women, that she . 
fancied every man made love to her, 
w'hcther he did or did not. In the 
latter case she sometimrs found it 
difficult to impress others with the 
belief; but Selina thought there was 
no harm in a white lie, I have seen 
her in a theatre, when her extraor-- 
diuary conduct, and the cxfr&vagant 
style of her dress, attracted the atten- 
tion and notice of every man around 
her; and she mistook their imperti- 
nent glances for admiration. 1 have 
heard her boast of these conquests to 
her father, and lie was as blind as her- 
self. Nor did he like the friend who- 

6 G 
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evertried to undeceive him. The course 
Bhe ran led her into a species of extra- 
vagance, v^hich her annual allowance 
could but ill afford,, although it was 
a more liberal one than is allowed to 
many girls moving in thjs first circles. 
The society she courted (generally 
women of dashing appearance, if not of 
doiibibil reputation, the greater her 
esteem for them), encouraged her pro- 
pensity for dress, till she was invojved 
to some extei.t amoiig her father's 
trades-pcople. Her mother's trinkets 
were soon sacrificed at the sanm shrine 
of unconqueiablc folly. She had 
now made a little viorld of misfor- 
tunes for herself. Surrounded l^y 
pecuniary .difficulties, a const ant dread 
of her assignatioiis being discovered, 
she deemed it not only prudent, but 
necessary, to be accompanied by one 
of her younger sisters^ dreading to 
lose her father's, good opinion and 
confidence, of which she knew hersilf 
to he unworthy. All this was too 
much for a young mind and consti- 
tution. She was not ^et nineteen; 
her health became impaired; a deip 
melancholy took possession ol’ her; 
and Selina was but a sorry companion, 
except when under the influence of 
grtat mental excitement^ which some- 
times produced an . artificial flow of 
spirits, which frequeiilly fed her 
into the commission of acts, bringing 
with them long and unavailing re- 
grets. She became discontented with 
herself, hated tlie home where she 
continually witnessed the disorder and 
devastation ' caused by her own wan- 
tonness; and gradually degenerated 
from a lively thoughtles.s giil, whose 
faults were of the head, uot of the 
heart, into a fretful designing wouian, 
devoid of every commendable feeling. 
All affection for her father w'as choked 
hy her incessant fear of his being un- 
deceived respecting her conduct; he 
observed an evjjdent change, in his 
girl; but she found it easy to persuade 
him that it was the result of ill health. 
The protracted evil at length arrived. 
A pe^dious Jriend (for j)Oor Selina 
was of too communicative a disposi- 
tion to preserve her own secrets,) 
thought proper to disclose to Mr. 
Harrington the true state of his daugh- 
ter's affairs. The shock was indeed 
great, for a father to find the being he 
had imagined perfect, running a career 
which, in any one else, he would 
have pronounced unpardonable ; but 


it was his Selina, his darling girl, he 
forgave all, disl^'lievcd half that was 
told to him, and loved her as much as 
ever; .for, although be could not trace 
the causes, still he discovered that she 
w'as shunned by every woman of re- 
spectability ; and the very men who 
had been her flatterers, either with 
some ‘good naiuted intent or inter- 
eeted purpose^ would convey strange 
insinuations to his ear, which he he- 
sitated not to set down to the account 
of jealo«jsy. The more the world con- 
demned, the more he prized Selina. 
She made several attempts by her pen 
to affonl herself the means of carrying 
on her contiouerl routine of extrava- 
gance ; but she had not talent to sue- 
eecd, or it was marred by the stings 
of an ‘ uneasy conscience. She apt-d, 
but could not be, a liters ry character ; 
her knowledge was supeit^cial, and 
her experience still lc«^s. Hence arose 
accordingly another' source of chagrin. 
At length she began to perceive that 
her utmost exertions were requisite to 
command the attentions of men, and 
she was constantly reminded of it by 
the numberless intricacies in which 
she was entangled by the falsehoods 
told to dis^ise tlii< truth from others. 
She looked upon every woman whose 
attractions exceeded her own as an 
enemy. Their reputations were sacri- 
ficed to her revenge and artifice ; until 
at length conscious that her character 
and her conduct became notorious, 
she repelled the influence of every 
better feeling, and set the world at 
defiance. She thought it sufficient to 
give even her father the semblance of 
an excuse for her actions, although he 
still loved on, still admired; but to 
keep up the delusion she found it 
necessary to undermine his opinions 
of all around him, nor did she spare 
her brothers and sisters. By com- 
menting loudly on their litHe faults, 
she at least withdraw his attention 
from her own actual crimes. Selina's 
pride, not principle, had preserved 
what the world term her honour, and 
although in no other respect merit o- 
riou-s, ond hardly in that, she was up 
to the age of twenty a virtuous woman. 
I say virtuous, inasmuch as her co&< 
duct had cau^ many fruitless at- 
tempts on her chastity i but she was 
too heartless to be betrayed into an 
ardent affection, and too cunning to 
be deceived by any man. However, 
she was to be outwitted, and the dis- 
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tress to whic^ she was reduced by the 
prrs'^isre nf creditors made her fall an 
easier victim. A n(d)lu Lord contrived 
to decoy her into the country, and 
was married'io Ijer by his Own vaiot ; 
and wtien she was uridcctfivcd respect- 
ing her aggrandisement, she received 
news at the same tune ot her father's 
utter rum, caused by bei extravagance 
and neglect of his affairs. The tdiock 
was too gieat for her mind. She was 
bereft of fortitude by a series of petty, 
but at length extensive, misfortunes, 
and she put an end to her existence 
by poison. Never shall 1 forget the 
sight her funeral presented. The de- 
solation pf the house, w h.eh was once 
a scene of perfect delight. Even sor- 
row, to which in this world none are 
strangers, appeared to come there 
always in disguise, but now she wore 
her most deadly livery ; the house was 
nearly stript of.furiiture, and the me- 
hinclioly vehicle of death was seen 
bearing away the origin of this devas- 
tation, when it was but too late. My 
blood now freezes when I call to re- 
collection the father's look of wreck- 
less despair ; I rushed from his pre- 
sence } a little gold was all 1 had to 
offer — ^this was not consolation. Se- 
lina's last sad knell fell heavily on my 
ear, my heart sunk low as it died 
away; yet 1 would that it were now 
pealing in the ears of many a girl 
who borders closely on poor Selma's 
fate; in the ears of fathers who are 
working for their own, and the ruin 
of their children, w'ho treading closely 
ill the paths of the unfortunate Selina, 
must inevitably, without a particular 
interposition uf providence, share her 
fate, and leave her friends impressi^ 
with the s^me mournful and heart- 
rending recollections. A woman 
should avoid cunning, as Eve sh<mld 
,the serpent. By attempting to de- 
ceive others, she only succeeds m 
deceiving herself. Woman should be 
much more tenacious of her happiness 
tlian man, and should therefore more 
cautiously avoid all the paths and 
snares tlial lead first to temptation, 
and afterwards to misfortune ; for to 
the rough nature of man, ttiose trials, 
to which, from her soft a^d tender 
nature, woman falls so easy and hap- 
less a victim, are but as the March 


breeze, which braces and invigorates 
all sound >nd hardy .constitutions. - 
Man, like Atlas gams new stiengtii by 
every fall, unless he be at once stran- 
gled like Hercules; but woman has 
neither strength to ehdure nor forti- 
tude to cnconnter the rough blasts of 
adversity. She is Wt formed to buf- 
fet with the world. ' Nature set ms to 
liave intended her solely for eojoyirig 
and^ diaper 'liiig all the softer delights 
and milder telicity of social and 
domestic blbu. Capable of enjoying 
a more refined and exquisite portion 
of liapptness herself, she is also capup* 
ble of imparting a greater portion of 
it to others; for it is only those 
who weep themselves that can melt 
the soul to melancholy sadness, so is 
it only those who feel the inspiring 
glow of ]plfcasiuc, tli.it goddess whods 
pai'jtid with eyes so fair and measure 
so d'.lightruJ, that can raise the soul 
from the dull tenor and monotony of 
every day life. Woman is always 
either happy or miserabJe. While 
hapj>y, she is the happiest of beings 
will le unhappy, the most wietclud. 
She should therefore, as 1 have just 
obsert'ed, be more tenacious of her 
happiness than man. because it is of 
moie value to her, and more fearful of 
losing it, becawe less capable of en*- 
during its absence. How careful then 
sliould parents he to guard their daugh- 
ters against all tho-^e habits, pursuits, 
and fashionable follies which obtain 
among the hjigher classes of society, 
and w'hich, when pursued by those 
W'ho aie just placed below them, 
tliough too proiidlo acknowledge their 
secondary station, lead Jrecjuentiy to 
misery, and not nnfrequentiy to in- 
famy and abandonment of character. 
The fate of woman generally deptnds 
on her education and eaily habits, 
and to her parents^, ccmsequently, she 
owes her fortune or misfortune tbiough 
Jile. LTnhke man, she is easily <wn- 
veitcd to good or evil, and ther^ore 
cannot be haiidltd too tenderly ; but 
handle man as you will, pnd educate 
him as you please, he w ill always re- 
Jtain a portiim of the good or evil dis- 
position which her inherited from 
nature. 


M. S. M. 
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In despair^ young William rushed 
into his uncle's library. ** How now^ 
boy?” . , 

** Oh ! uncle, can you conceive 
any thing so scandalous ?' Last week 
I found a poor girl sitting on the step 
of a door, with her feet all frozen 
and covered with chilblains. I .car- 
ried her home ; mv mother kindly 
took her in, cured fier, clothed her, 
and finding her utterly destitotc, has 
retained her in her service. So to- 
day comes that petit^viaUte of a par- 
son, who is alw’ayi leering in the 
looking-glass, draws my mother aside 
with a great deal of mystery, and, 
afijer^ shrugging up his shoulders, 
drawing a long face, and htiimning 
and hawing, asks if it be true that 
she has received my mistress into the 
house, as all the town maintains ? Is 
it not enough to make one mad, 
uncle? A good deed gains one an 
ill name.” 

^ ** Hem !” rejoined the uncle, 
** when you were silly enough, a few 
months ago, to fight a duel about 
some trifle or other, it waS' reported 
throughout the town that you had 
taken' up the cudgels on behalf of an 
old man, whom your opponent had 
insulted; and every body extolled 
you. That report ws^s no less false 
than the one which you now com- 
plain of, therefor^ set oW one against 
the other.” 

** Alas ! reputation, is a miserable 
affair after all; the good and the bad 
are alike but half true,” 

" Often not so much as half true/* 
replied the uncle, ” and every day 
increases the uncertainty of all our 
knowledge. A few centuries after 
• the . death of the most famed, we 
know not what to think of them. 
Kjh^ heroes, and poets must submit 
to tnis as well as you; and yet do 
they pant with such maddening de- 
sire after a thing that assumes a new 
form every instant, tike the cloud of 
smoke itnuing from my tobacco piM. 
I was just reading of Sisiphds, who . 
may serve us for an example. . He 
reigned in Corinth. Many poets' as- 
sign him a place in the infernal re- 
gions, and give him a pretty trouble- 
'some task to perform, namdy, to roll 
a huge stone up. a mountain, and 
when he has r&ched the top, and 


thinks his labour completed, the stone 
suddenly 'rolls down again to the 
bottom. Why does he endure this 
penance? One sa^'s, that he betray- 
ed the secrets of the gods. Jupiter 
had carried off Egina, the daughter of 
Asopiis. The sorrowing father en- 
treated Sisipbus, who was privy to 
the abdticiion, to reveal to him the 
place of her confinement. This Sis!* 
pirns consented to do, upon condition 
that Asopiis should supply his castle 
with water. For this treachery Ju- 
piter banished him to Pluto’s domi- 
, nions. 

” Another maintains that his crime 
was the seduction of his niece, Lyro. 

" A third draws his tiifonnation 
from Demetrius, an old commentator 
of Pindar on the Olympic games. Ac- 
cording to him, Sisiphus had com- 
manded his wife not to inter his 
coipse, but to throw it into the 
middle of the market-place. She 
obeyed him punctually. However, 
the ghost of Sisiphus took this in 
dudgeon, for he had done it only to 
try her love. lie begged permission 
of Pluto to leave the lower world for 
a few hours, in order to punish bis 
unfeeling widow. It was granted, 
upon condition that he should be 
punctual in returning at the time ap- 
pointed. But as it is the common 
failing of our nature to despise what 
we possess, and to hanker incessantly 
after things which are beyond our 
reach, so "it happened that Sisiphus 
was so much delighted with his re- 
turn to the world which he had lost, 
that he totally forgot his promise to 
Pluto; and it was not until after many 
years’ absence that he was forcibly 
dragged down again by Mercoiy, 
when the punishment before-raendon- 
ed was awarded him. 

** Others say, that he made incur- 
sions as a robber into the Attic terri- 
tory, where he caused all who fell 
into his hands to be executed under 
the most cniel tortures, until The- 
seus, the king of Athens, conquered 
and slew him. 

• ” What think you now, William ? 

Can a man have a worse reputation 
than this Sisiphus ? Fur, let which 
you will be true, he was either a trai- 
tor, a voluptuary, a fool, or a robber. 
Bu^' hen nowj what Homer says of 
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him : * Sisiphus had cast Death in 
chains, and held iiim a prisoner man^ 
years; until, at len^h, Mars, insti- 
gated by Pluto, set him at liberty ; for 
the lower world remained empty, be- 
cause hie*n no longer died.* ** And 
how does Homer explain this ? How 
did Sisfphus hold death in chains ?** 
** By Peace. He was the wisest of 
mortals. He not only lived in per- 
sonal concord with all liis neighbours, 
but it was his constant endeavour to 
keep them at peace with each other. 


By this means he brought prosperity 
and affluence into his kingdom, and 
his subjects'were no longer a prey to 
the havoc of war. 

Let this be a lesMin-'to yon, Wil- 
liam. Avoid evil and- do good*; pre- 
fer the approbation of your own con- 
science to the good opinion of the 
world ; the former is the certain con- 
sequence of well doing ; the latter is 
the rc ward of the undeserving 
and the wicked.’* 

S. 
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■ More honour'd in the breach than in (he ob.<«eiTAtice.’’ 

hiuAKspKARB’ri Hawlet, 

I 


Viwreett cogitare, el videre^ is a very 
ancient, but a very wholesome adage, 
and when I look upon many customs 
which tlie inhabitants of this well- 
peopled world so affectionately and 
so pcrtinnciously cling to, through 
tide and time, 1 begin to think that 
not a few of these may be dispensed 
with, and that without putting the 
national faith in jeopardy, or banish- 
ing its politeness to the north pole. 
What a number of superfluous, and 
troublesome, and incongruous cere- 
monies are still maintained, at the 
expense of elegance and comfort in 
our social intercourse with each 
other; and so absurd are they, so 
little conducive to the dignity of so- 
dety, or even to the consequence of 
iifdividuals, one would really think 
we preferred playing our parts in 
strait waistcoats, or to walk through 
the world with fetters upon our ac- . 
tions. 

It has been exceedingly well ob- 
served, that true politeness consists 
in ease, to which good sense is a 
happy auxiliary. Form and false pa- 
rade stick close to the ignorant and 
the vulgar. 

Should we not think it a very 
March madness. to stickle fur prece- 
dency, when a matter of consequence 
demanded that we waste not a single 
moment ? And yet Mistress Snooks, 


from the city, wilt stand bobbing and 
curtseying to her neighbour. Madam 
Higginson, and exclaim — “ La, no, 
madam— indeed, ma'am — *pon my 
honour, 1 can’t go first” — and all 
about — the rain coming down by 
bucket-fill Is the while— who should 
first ascend the steps, and ensconce 
themselves on the leathern seats of a 
dirty hackney-coach. 

“ Then again —oh, it is horrible, 
most horrible !** — after we have en- 
dured, sat out, these thirty minutes 
of awkward ceremony and awful sus- 
pense, — the half hour before the 
suniiiions of a dress party dinner 
reaches the drawingroom — then 
again, when all are like hounds new 
slipped, * ready to dash towards the 
savoury fragrance of soups and sir- 
loins, to have the main body de- 
ranged, and the rear thrown into dis- 
order, by the starch and brocaded 
ceremony of two silk-rustling dow- 
agers, debating who should first enter 
the “ promised land,” 'and. marshal 
the hungry detachment to the object 
of all their wishes. Shakspeare must 
have bad this custom in his niind*s 
eye,** when he wrote the words of 
my motto. It is crooked enough, 
truly. 

Blit at the fcost-board, after the 
preliminaries havje been arrang^^^ 
and the seats duly apportioned, even 
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thm misfortases^hey never ivift 
come singly, and like ang^ visits, 
** far between’*—- follow us, arid poli- 
tesse spoils our and cools our 
toup. We must umit till every one 
at the table Is provided for, before 
we venture to taste the viands the 
bounty of our host has piled upon our 
plate. The onset must npt be made 
till the commissariat has delivered 
out every ration, and (in compari^n) 
until the ** little drummer-boys ana 
air* are prepared to charge in com- 
pany. Thb is another touch .of po- 
licy, which runs, like Hogarth's line 
of beauty, only it lacks its utility. It 
should be reformed altogether. 

Then your he^th-drinking, that 
perplexing and dissonant "practice, 
witn what an increase of comfort 
might that be abolished ! Like bid- 
ding for a favourite lot at an auction, 
one is actually obliged, in a large 
company, to wait chances, and race 
for speaking time between the dis* 
cordant Babel of rival toasters ; and 
we think ourselvess too happy to 
catch the eye of our hostess, and to 
escape with a mere nod from the vo- 
ciferous ceremony. They lay its in- 
troduction at a monarch’s door ; but 
1 can assure all fashionable people, 
that the ** drink weal” of the Saxon 
is quite out now at palaces and in 
” king's houses.” 

Song singing^I mean the indis- 
criminate chaunting of mixed so- 
cieties, when the bowl and bottle 
make those 

** Who once could sing, sing now the 
more. 

And those to sing, who never sung be- 
fore,»» 

that is an abomination which will ad- 
mit of lopping. I do not quurrel 
with a good sea, or sporting song, 
with a cheerful catch, or a cheering 
melody, but with the absurd custom 


of asking and expecting all to sing— - 
froni the pouting miss, who will bear 
teazing for a full hour before she 
complies, to the eager balladmonger, 
who, having half a dozen ditties, 
ready cut and dried, is uimasy and 
restless till he has poured their full 
flood of discord upon your much in- 
jured ears. 1 quite agree with some 
writer of an earlier day, when he says, 
that ** if a lady or a gentleman has a 
flue voice Taod knows how to use it, 
he should have added), it is sensible 
to entreat them to sing, and it is 
ood humoured when they comply;’ 
ut I also go along with him, when he 
adds, that if “ the resolution is made 
of a company singing alternately, it 
is enough to confound one’s senses, 
and make a philosopher vow that he 
will, like Tinion, avoid i!>'' society of 
nian.” "Certes, your sing-so^ig com- 
panies are equivocal comforts, for 

“ Wliut ear, j-e syrens, can endiire the 
pi*8t 

Of fi man roaring, like a storm at west ? 
Or who can bear, that haih an ear at all, 
To hear some hoyden miss for evenings 
squall ? 

Give me, ye goiis, my cabin free from 
care, 

And jingling nightingalKs in darkling air.'* 

These arc only the advanced 
guard, my good masters, of the army 
of Crooked comforts I have under my 
command -some other time I may 
take the field again, and parade a se- 
cond detachment before you, and for 
your warning. Mr. Beresford may 
probably he content with the two 
volumes he has already written ; but, 
if not, I am quite sure 1 have matter 
“deep and dangerous” wherewithal 
to furnish him for the compilation of 
two additional tomes, descriptive of 
“ The Miseries of Human Lfe.'' 

S* 

Burton Crescent, May 10, 1825. 


THE SUN. 

Turiu art a radiant gianf, mighty Sun ! 

To whom the universe for bfe and light 
Must trust tor ever, as it. Aye, hath done-— 
Unto the hour in whicb 1 proudly write 
Of thy divinity and splendors bright. 

That make the skies transparent, and tlie earth 
And. eloquent ocean, in it« billowy height, 
Thiugf of surpassing beauteousnes, and raiitii. 
And all sublimity from thee hath gloiioiis birth ! 



r 

Thou hast no home, thott universal kifigf 
Thy wand*rings last for and no 
Shall ere be thine allotment : wild birds sing 
In air awhile, then seek their quiet nest. 

Within whose down they slumber and are blest; 
Ships, which the lordly billows long have hurlM 
Across the many-colour'd ocean's breast. 

At length repose, with every proud sail .fud'd 5- 
But thou dost ever roll, untir'd, troni world ^to world. 
As little as the eagle heeds the chirp 
Of sparrows, the base clouds dost ihm regard 
Which linger round thee, and thy throne usurp : 
For a brief moment is thy face debarr*d« 

From gazing upon earth, and they retard 
Awhile the brightness of thy seven-fold beam ; 

But scarce an instant is its grandeur marr'd — 

The clouds dissolve before thy wrathful gleam. 
Again the mountains glow, and sparkles every stream. 

Thou art the source of each diviner thought. 

That wakes the soul to passion every ray 
Ot‘ thine with inspiration's self is fraught. 

And where thy fires, in their resistless play. 

Pour on the dry earth a terrifie day. 

Here beat the bosoms unto which belong 
The wildest feelings that the spirit sway. 

And prompt to actions, great in right, or wrong, 
Wliich form th* immortal themes of never-dying song. 

Thou priest over all lands, majestic globe ! 

Giving new seasons unto every clime; — 

The torrid earth by scorching fires enrobe; 

Thoii bring^st to northern rcrtlins their summer time. 
Making the frozen gninnd burt»t forth sublime. 

With kindling verdure, and the icy Foie 
Of the same beams that turn the gentle rime. 

To healthful moisture, feels the stern control^ 

Its fetters slowly break — and forth the free waves roll ! 
May, ISlM. iJ. Ad. 


TELL AIE NOT STARS. 

Tell me not stars that your splendour is bright, 

' That ye yield the clouds with a beauteous light. 

What will ye be when the moon sets sail, 

'But the tinsel spots that gemineth her veil ? 

Tell me not snow drops, though sweet ye be. 

And crocus too, there are none like we-^ 

Where will your humbler fragrance flee. 

When the rose asserts her victory ? 

Tell rne ye birds that warble now. 

On the budding sprig, and the bursting bough ; 

What shall we think’ ^ our chirping spell. 

When wc hear the song of the nightingale ? 

Bui bright as the moon comes my lady love. 

And her voice is as nightingale's song in the grove. 
And her lips, dnd her breath* is a rose blown full. 

And nothing is half so beautiful ! 

March 4, 1825. J* F. s. 
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JMAY FLOWERS. 


Ten years ago— what a revolution 
does a little span of time make ! — ten 
years ago 1 joined in its pleasantries, 
enjoyed its simplicity, jiarticipated in 
its oigit^s, and was the wildest, mer- 
riest, faithfullest — it may be — silliest 
votary (for, afler all, some may say, 
what is there in the gambolt: of 
healthy and happy lads ' and lasses 
about a pole)^ of May-day, like that 
which is now rising in beauty and 
splendour upon half the world. What 
a change*' has come over the spi- 
rit of my dream*' since that period ! 
But wherewithal has the world to do 
with the blighted and blasted designs, 
the vanished hope visions, ba^^eless as 
a spectre, of an individual? Why 
should 1 tliru&t a tale of disappoint- 
ment upon those who may theinselvt's 
bs enduring that silent grief which 
cracks the heart's strings ? • 

To eaoli his sufferings : all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own.” 

Let us, therefore pul on at least the 
semblance of joy ; to be merry is to 
be wise, and we will discourse cheer- 
fully for a little time of May-day and 
May-flowers — ay, even as we were 
wont to do ten years ago. 

Come, come, let us away to the 
great city, where flowery hrauches 
Are decorating every door, and the 
hawthorn waves gracefully on every 
bonnet— let us join with the morris- 
dancers, the maskers, the revellers that 
ply their innocent antics in every part 

.. ODigl 

■“SlUCf oCwy 

With coat of Lincoln green, and 
maiifle, too. 

And bom of ivoiy' mouth, and buckle 
bright. 

And arrows winged with ijeooOck’s fea- 
thers light. 

And trusty bow well gathered of the 
yew.” 

Here comeih the Loid of the May, 
bight Robin Hood himself, and by liis 
side stalketh the jolly Tuck, that 
Prince of Friars ; und there his “ green , 
wood beauty," Maid Marian, hat^ited 
in pretty forest plight," trips it featly, 
the presiding g^dess of the pageant. 
But out upon it, 1 do forget myself, 
these are of the oldea time, very 
Ihings of antiquity which ha\'e yielded 


to time and change, and though inno- 
cent and fanciful, have been unable to 
withstand the all-powerful hand of 
novelty. They have fallen and left 
us nothing at this day but to regret 
their disuse, even as we did ten years 
ago. 

But the May-pole is not yet quite 
banished the land whereon it once 
stood, a pride and a pleasure to the 
lowly and tl>e great. I know a place 
— 'tis but an hour’s walk — wheie we 
shall see rosy-cheeked damsels, and 
sun-embrowned peasants, vindicating 
the primitive simplicity of our fore- 
fathers, and stiii maintaining, in rustic 
miith and unsophisticated jollity, the 
honest and hearty pageauL>'*es of the 
day. Is not the green and verdant 
carpet, figured and embossed with 
real, not mimic flowers, and those 
hued over with the dyes of nature, as 
pleasing to the eye, and delightful to 
the sense, as the chalked floors of the 
artificially decorated ball-room ? Are 
not those violets and primroses, ga- 
thered from her cottage garden, which 
adorn yon blue-eyed maiden's brows, 
equal in becoming splendour to the 
wreaths of pearl and strings of dia- 
monds which glitter among the po- 
lished tresses ot the fair creatures that 
dw'ell iri palaces? Come, come, we 
are all of us but children of a larger 
growth let us therefore throw away 
fashion, clothe ourselves in good-na- 
ture and humility, and hie away to 
the village of my progenitors. We 
shall have a hearty welcome at the 
good vicar's; his daughters will play 
and sing to us, and the hom.e-brcwcd 
will o’eriuantle the family tankard for 
our refreshment; and that which 
“ maketh glad the heart of man”— 
wine, generous wine, will not be with- 
held. Come, come, these shall be for 
our use and service, and the merri- 
ment shall cease not till we have made 
,tbe rustics crow like chanticleer*’ at 
oar participating agility around their 
Ma^ -pole. Let us up, up and be 
doing,'^ it will put me so much in 
tpind of ten years ago. 

But it may be, that ^ou look with 
envy upon the day, my indefatigable 
sportsman. The ** choice time of the 
year’* has put a negative to your 
hare^buntsaad your fox-chases. Your 
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occupation is for a time gone your 
hom is not Hg;tin to be sounded in 
the vallit’s, or upon the hill-top, and 
the huntress of tlie (*hu<e has K-f.red 
to her summer bower, till the leaf 
shall have again dro]jpO(U and the 
bud shall have withered. Piut do not 
be angry, my hearty son of the spoit- 
field, that you must s rj, 

Cro, rest thee, olil gii«, in ihy case ; 

Id the kennel go, sleep thee, niy clog; 
There’s Suniiiu'r must pass o^er our fac.*, 

Kre again — the three gniees— we jog.’' 
There is yet amust'ment healthy and 
cheering for you, and May is Iho 
queen that comes smilingly towaids 
you, beckoning to their embrace. 
There if the busy raee-couise — there 
is the silent river — there is the bowd- 
ing-greeii and the cricket-ground. 
h'mini and inactivity an; strangers to 
them, and therefore llu'y sliould be of 
your acquaintance; now it is that 
they put on' ** newest gloss,”— hie 
away to their enjoyments, and may 
you, in the vortex of tlieir influence, 
find half the innocent amusement 
-which was conferred upon me ten 
years ago, 

7'his*is May-day, and it is a beauti- 
ful day with us in the country; the 
spring-buds of promise are shooting 
out fiom m'y honeysuckles and sweet- 
briars; my tulips are as gay as a 
stately vessel, with the streamers of 
many' nations flying about her; and 


my peas are already throwing out from 
their white blossoms dainty fruit; ilie 
binls are chirping their love talcs, and 
stealing the apple flowers beneath lity 
study window ; and 

" Bounteous natnn*, deck’d so gay, 

Shows 'tis her genial hoJ.doy.” 

May all this meekness and splendour 
trace the picture of yriur lives, my 
young friejads*— you that are ju>t eii- 
toiing uj' 'll the May of your carter — 
and 1 am sincere 'in the wdsh, arid 
strong in the hope, may the fragrance 
and beauty, whicli proi'idcnce now 
dispenses, 'to gladden and profit its 
creatures, impregnate themselves with 
your fortunes, and scatter a balm of 
healing about you, so that the thorns 
which Will arise, the clouds which will 
lower against and over the best of us, 
may be robbed of some of their viru- 
leiicy, and lessened of some of their 
danger; and when you look back, in 
later yeais, upon “the joys of your 
dancing days,*' and smile again at 
the ocean of sweets the influential 
spirit of the day sets in agitation, may 
you, on this annual liolid iy, this com- 
mencement of a “ iiu rry season,*’ this 
chamberlain to Summer’s palace of 
plenty, bless the great first cause of 
our comforts, and say I am still as 
curt- whole and happy as 1 was ten 
years ago. J. F. Stuaut. 

May-clay, 1825, 


THE SUNSET GUN ; 

A HECOI.LRCTION AODRESSKI) TO ♦ • * * 

Tiiev were sweet hours, when I with thee. 
Wander’d beside a s-unset sea. 

Whereon the mellow day-beams all 
Seem'd ripening for their autumn fall ; 

While in the east fair Cynthia dawning. 

Open'd a kind of moonlight morning. 

And every billow hush’d its roar. 

Save thos-c that were unheard before. 

Lashing the steep and far-ufl* shoie. 

And now ju^l munnui'd through the stdlness 
Of the west wave, whose careful tread. 

Mov'd softly by day’s dying lied,— • 

It was a sweet ana abothing cbiilness 
That crept upon u$ as we stood, 

And o'er the watery solitude, 

M. May, 1825. - 3 a 
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lA>ok*<] for the smalt flash of that gun. 

Whose lips ere long, with a dull peal. 

Of earth-born thunder, must reyeal 
The death and burial of the sun. 

Who, like a warrior, flnds his grave 
Ev*n. where he falls— -in the red wave, 
llemeinber'st thou, as long we waited. 

And thought the courier sound belated. 

Upon its dim and trackless way 
Over the wild of waters, how 
We listened, till a strange dismay 
Grew upon either*s cheek and brow. 

From the accumulated thought 

Of that slow-coming shock, now wrought 

Up by our fancies, thus left free. 

To something dread as dread may be > 

Kemember'st thou the childish terror 
That expectation raised within us, 

As though the crash could break that mirror. 

Of ocean into storms, and din us 
With such overwhelming noise, that life 
Would sink beneath the very clangor. 

Of sucli a devilish, deafening strite, 

Subdued ev'n by the voice of anger? 

And when it came, so soft, so low. 

And half melodious, too, as though ■ 

The Nereids of the wave, who brought 
That hanih-tongi^ spirit o'er, had taught 
Their music to him on tlie road! 

Oh ! how our little faces glow'd, 

Blu'«hing that they Could ever fail 
In blushes, and be cold aud pale. 

With fear of what could hardly fright 
A leveret from its dream, and might 
Passfor the rush of a rude gale ! 

Then first would we begin to feel 
The night air of the ocean steal 
Round iis its damp and icy finger ; 

And as we scamper'd from the eii/f. 

Whence nought was seen to bid us linger. 

Nor beam, nor bird, nor even a skill — 

Laughingly home, we pray'd that ijl 
Which Heaven forefend ! in after days 
The black magician. Fear, should raise 
Demons, commission'd yet with ill. 

Before our eyesight — such as kill 
Joy's tender life, without a wound. 

They might be false and fleeting found, 

As those he now had conjured up ; 

Or, \f gome wormwood in the cup 
Of life must mingle, or to know. 

Be not to ward a coming blow— 

That we might find the drai^ht far less 
Tinged, than we thought, with bitterness; 

And that the rod, whose threat could shake 

Our souls thus dreaclly, should it take 

Efiect, might only serve to make 

A theme mr laughter, as bad ^pne 

The terrors of the sunset cuj9L B. 
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COLLINS’S ODE TO THE PASSIONS. 


The duty of a critic is not merely 
to praise; for though he who delights 
rather in exposing blemishes than in 
discovering beauties» must be wanting 
both ill charily and in lastly yet in> 
discriminate applause is not only 
worthless but' censurable,/ as it 
tends to confound the distinctions of 
right and wrong, and to procure for 
the one a portion of that respect which 
exclusively belongs to the other. 
Impressed with tins opinion, even Ad- 
ilison, the great panegyrist of iVlilloiiy 
devoted several pa):ers to the consi- 
deration of the delects ill Paradise Loi^t ; 
and after him, J^^hnson, I think, atTU- 
niulated his ohjectioiis to that poem, 
into an essay in either one or rlie 
other of his two periodicals. Tlit:s 
authorised, 1 feel no hesitation in ad- 
dressing to the reae'ers ol the European 
Magazine a icw critical remarks on a 
poem, which has long and deservedly 
been esteemed as among the noblest of 
English lyrics, and which the learned 
^r. J.anghorne, himself an elegant 
poet, has ventured to call even the 
very best ode in our language. I al- 
lude to •• 'J’lie Passions,” by Collins ; 
and, as to its general character, I see 
no reason for dissenting from the opi- 
nion his groat encomiast has given in 
the following words: '-Other pieces 
of the same nature have derived their 
greatest reputation from the perfection 
of the music that accompanied them ; 
but in iAi'g we have the whole soul and 
power of poetry,— expression that, 
even without the aid of ma'tic, strikes 
to the heart ; and imagery, of power 
enough to transport the attention, 
without the forceful alliance of corres- 
ponding' sounds.*' From the cen- 
sure implied in the first part of this 
extract, must be excepted Dryden*s 
two odes on Mu$ic, and also 'Pope's 
rival one; — Gray's Bard,.too, had ap- 
peared when Langhorne wrote the 
above. But, lirithout staying to com- 
pare these four beautiful compositions 
with the master-piece of Collins, I 
will proceed at once to point out 
wherein it is thalMr^, however noble 
a production, is ting^ with the im- 
pertection that sullies the brightest of 
human works. 

The introduction of. madness, as 
* ruling the hour,** when passions 


were merely exercising their musical 
skill, appears too serious an incident, 
when we consider fhaf at least half of 
the emotions which the bard after-, 
wards personifies are of a pleasuiable 
nature. Besides, too, the impersona- 
tion of madness, by making him 
" rule*' the hour, although he is never 
again mentioned, has a confusing 
effect, and takes from the prominence 
of those characters %vhicli really are 
essential objects in the picture. 1 
cannot help noticing here,— though ' 
merely to commend, which, as I have 
sa'd, is not my present purpose,—. 
the poet's ingenious and very sue- 
ce'sful use of the phrase, “by fits and 
sfaits,’* whicii common — na\ — vulgar 
as it is, wears a most dignified and 
expressive aspect in the line — 

« »Tvviis sad by fils, 1^ starts Hwas wild.'* 

And, at the same time — (how much 
pleasanter it is to praise than to 
blame !)— let me observe what occurs 
to me a^ being a metrical manoeuvre, 
which is quite unique, highly elegant, 
and yet hitherto unperccived by the 
eye of criticism. It is the suspension 
of a rhyme over eight verses in the 
inimitable passage on Hope, beginning 
“ But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fitir.'' 
and keeping the ear in anxious but 
agreeable expectation of tbe corre- 
sponding final sound, even to the 
close of the description. Had the 
circumstance occurred in any compo- 
sition of our older lyrists, it would 
have been but in conformity with 
their general and ungraceful practice 
of leaving so long an interval between 
rhymes; but in the whole of Collins s 
ode no similar ii regularity occurs to 
an equal extent^ and, therefore, the 
happy efiect of it may, and ought, to 
be attributed to the author's intention. 

In representing Hope as 
the strain, and calling on Echo, he has 
hardly distinguished her from Me- 
mory, whom we can imagine doing 
the same, and with a propriety more 
peculiarly her own. 

From the line — 

“ Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of 
woe/' 

it may be suspected that Collins 
thought (as Johnson laid to the 
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charge of Gray'), that whatever was 
the most remote from common use 
was the most poetical ; for there 
seems no sutficieiit reason for that 
quaint and monotonizing inversion of 
the two first words, 

** NeVr M'lTtj prophelic sounds so full of 
woe,’' 

would have been a much more spirit- 
ed line, and quite a relief from thp 
wearing sameness of the metre adja- 
cent. 

There is a strange complication of 
logical error in the line 

Of (liffering themes the veering song 
w'ns mix'd.'* 

To veer is to Inrn ahout^ to change ; 
and to be rnixed is to be comjjoM cl ; 
so that the changing song is said tu 
be composed of ditroring theinejs. 
Strictly spc:iking, a sung is romposcfl 
luit of its them.'’, but ow it ; and dif- 
fering (instc.id of tliffcrent) implies a 
sort orprosopopaia, though this can 
haidly exist in a part, the wliole of 
which is not personified. Then, how 
doe.s the song c/tanfje^ or veer ? From 
one theme to another. And yet the 
song is infriasically composed or 
mixed up, of them all ! As it happens, 
the sense is sufficiently intelligible, — 
unless, indeed, we follow the meta- 
phor ; but the same inaccuracy would 
not be so trifling in every case where 
it might occur. Buskins are very un- 
poet ical, as a word, however classical 
they may bo as a part of dress. The 
sound reminds one of buckskins, and 
the very idea of their constituting any . 
portion of “ a riYmpirs” attire is nut 
only disgusting, but qiiifc alarming. 
And why must cheerfulness have a 
how at her back? Is it essential to 
reserving the temperament so called, 
that we should mangle and murder 
those harmless tenants of the plain 
and forest, whose songs and gambols 
give the country its chief air of cheer- 
fulness ? 'Then, ar,ain, " Sport’’ is 
nothing without his heechen spear. 
And wba.t is the sportive use of this 
said beechen spear? To be thrust 
info the bleeding entrails of such ill- 
fated dumb animals, as Heaven has 
takon^^e liberty of enduing with bo- 
dily ^rengtli superior to that of the ' 
“ lords of the creation,”— the crea* 
tioh of wjiich these lords are them- 
selves a part. ' 1 have supposed that 
manly sport is looked for only in the 
perilous kinds of hunting; if the spear 


were to pierce the vitals of the timid 
and ** dappled foresters” that Jacques 
pitied, my animadversions on Sport” 
would be more serious. 

Joy’s favourite instrument, the 
brisk nwnkeniiiff viol,” is said to have 
an entrai.c'ny voice. This is some- 
thing of a bull. Soon following, is 
an awkward instance of the impro- 
priety there is in shifting the second 
person, during the progress of a single 
sentence, from the singular number 
to the plural, and thence back again. 

Why, Music ! \i li y tc» us deiiy'tl ? 

LiiyVt f/wn thy iiucieiit J> re aside? 

As in tlmi Io\ril Athm'.an bow’er. 

You le.'triied an iill-(*i>niiiuiiu1iiig power. 

Thy iiiiriiic soul, O nymph endear’d! 

Can well rccal w'ii.:t I lien it lipm-d.” 

Music, perhaps can hai'^ly be too 
rhronialic; but gnitninar am.. its of 
. little moiiul.ition. You and thy in 
two SiUccessive lines, — wu// di, non ho- 
mines, 

** Ari»e, ns in tlnit eJiler time, 

' Warm, energic, chaste, suldiine,'* 

Another syllable introduced into 
that word eneryic w’ould make the 
metre much more cniirgctic, and iho^ 
" diction” as niucli less atfected. 
Moreover, it may be observed liere, 
that the whole of the concluding 
apostrophe to music is a lamentable 
iklling (jfl' Ironi the preceding parts of 
tijc me. Ihe ideas aie f'cet>le, the 
language cramped, and the versifi- 
cation monotonous. The very last 
l.ne bill two.^ 

** llevive the just designs of Greece.” 

has a doubly broken metaphor, not a 
whit less defective than that which f 
have befoi-e analysed. Let the words 
be turned into Latin, and the confu- 
sion of .sense will be more obvious 
than it is even at present. On the 
whole, however, this ode amply ixicrits 
the encrimiums with which it has 
been honoured ; for^ as yet, no ofli- 
cious “ lover of poetry,” of “ constant 
reader,” has had tiie folly to single 
out its faults for comineDdation. 
Were the amiable author alive— poor 
Collins I— very likely the alxive stric- 
tures would not have been made but 
they now can wound no individual’s 
private feelings, and they may, per- 
haps, be not unserviceable to the 
cause of poetic taste. It is a pity tliat 
no maoL of flrst-rate* abilities has 
given the publjc a critical and minute 
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dissertation upon the anomalies which 
niihappily exist in the best of our 
staiidarci poetry— in those pieces which 
are given us in our earliest youth as 
m(3tlels in their particular si vie of 
eoinposition ; so that flic rising gene* 
ration of pucia mij'lit denve every bej 


nefit from the woiics of their prede- 
cessors, and ye^ avoid those mpro- 
prietics in them wliich no autliority 
can sanction, and which nothing but 
a most radical corruption of the pub- 
lic taste can ever bring into esteem. 


ANSVVKIl TO SOME REFLECTIONS OX DR. JOHNSON’S 
MOIJAL AND BlOGUAPinCAL WRITINGS. 


To the Ed/ for of the European Mazarine} 


Dear Sir, 

'riioijcji yon have promised that 
the forthcoming number shall be en- 
riched with some comments of your 
own upon the subject of this letter, 
yet, as it appears to me little likely 
that we shall both view the matter in 
exactly the same light, and as an 
attack upon the character of a most 
celebrated an<l highly esteemed au- 
thor, cannot, if unjust, be repelled 
from too many quarters, nor, if other- 
wise, be too generally assisted, 1 have 
no hesitation in submitting to you 
and your readers luy opinion of the 
article that you last month published, 
under the title of, “ Reflections lipoii 
the Moral and biographical Writings 
of Dr. Johnson.” 

One who sits duw'ii to answer a . 
series of outrageous invectives, will 
And his task to be attended with many 
]iecii]iar diflieiilties and facilities. As 
to the latter, he will iiiiinediatcly per- 
ceive, that the violence of his antago- 
nist’s fury has made him often strike 
wide of the mark, and not unfre- 
quently crush the weapon itself with 
his blow. Paper bullets of the 
brain,” will, if huded with too great 
velocity, fly in pieces, like clay bulls 
from a sling. But, notwithstanding, 
that unreasonable abuse is so easily 
combatted, and that the wise are so 
readily brought to reprobate even 
supposing tliein not to have done so 
in the first instance— yet, those un- 
thinking persons, upon whom mere 
assertion would have its greatest ef- 
fect, are not speedily convinced of 
the error into which they have fallen : 
cither from blindness or from vanity, 
they will not see, or will not confess^ 
that they have been ** bambooaled 


and bit.” But to whom, if not to 
readers of this weak-minded class, 
'ought the defence now undertaken 
be addressed ? One would not deem 
it necessary for the guidance of 
any intelligent and accomplished 
scholar, to a knowledge of Dr. John- 
son’s true merit ! The colossus of 
English literature,” as he pro|>erIy 
htfcs been called, over-strides the 
whole civilized world ; and the proud- 
est spirits that have come after him, 
halve thought it an honour to walk 
under his huge legs,” and learn from 
him .to lay themselves in honowrabU 
graves. Bui let me not assume a 
tone too haughty — too flatteringly si- 
milar to that of tlie good doctor’s in- 
temperate vilifier. From all, then, 
learned or unlearned, who love truth 
and respect the immortal dead, I alike 
solicit a short attention. 

The author of the Reflections, pro- 
fesses, near the opening of them, " to 
dismiss, as beyond his purpose, the 
style of Dr. Johnson, as a writer,” 
and then continues the same p|ira- 
graph to the extent of a whole co- 
lumn, without touching on any sub- 
ject save the very one he has abjured 1 
And what is it he says? Among 
other ** Balaam,” this: viz. that 
persons of heavy imaginations, and 
of no fecility of thougbt-rmen whose 
minds arc not nicely discriminative — 
arc generally found to be the admirers 
and the iiiiititors of the Johnsonian 
periods and that these heavy, dull, 

. and indiscriminativc persons, “ regret 
through life that they could not ac<- 
quire the author’s valuable matter, 
hut at the expense of his ponderous 
turgidity.” What is meant here by 
the phrase ” acqmrm^ the author’s 
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matter/* is rather doubtful, 
when the acquisition is said to be 
at the expente** of his tumdity : 
but whether we interpret it that the 
said heavy, and infelicitous, and in- 
discriminatiye persons are cajiable of 
profiting by the doctor’s writings, or 
that they are capable of rendering 
their own as profitable as his; or 
whether it be that the turgid ity er- 
pended is an annoyance to them as 
readers, or that it is so to the readers 
of their imitative writings, the hypo- 
tliesis of our reflector is, either w^, 
self-contradictoiy; for a heavy, infe- 
licitous, and indiscriminative person, 
must, from his nature, bo unable to 
make use of valuable matter, cither in 
studying or in composing; and one 
who has the good sense, the felicitous « 
taste, and the critical discrimination, 
to see the defects of a certain style, 
and to regret having imbibed them, 
cannot very well be heavy, &c. &c. ; 
or, on the other hand, writings which 
have the ]jower of infusing those good 
qualities into intellects of that ordi- 
nary description, must either have 
very little iraperfectness of style, or 
must be impregnated with so much of 
substantial merit, as to make the con- 
sideration of their style nugatory and 
invidious. 

But the attack is made principally 
on the morality of the good doctor, 
and yet, strange to say, the only 
work of his which pretends to an 
ethical purpose, is not so much as 
alluded to, far less mentioned or 

J uoted. To read the reflections on 
>r. Johnson, one would think that 
the inditer of them was not aware 
that any book, such as The Rambleb, 
was in existence, or had ever been so. 
Wt|;it can have induced him to ven- 
ture on so unauthorized an assertion, 
as that Johnson’s^ greatest and most 
useful work, is his Biography of the 
Poets, 1 am. utterly at a loss to con- 
edve; unless 1 conclude, that the 
assertor is himself one of the tune- 
ful craft and that, consequently, he 
esteems the Muses more than the 
Virtues, having never aimed at in- 
gratiating himself with the latter, and 
D^g, therefore, unblest and un- 
eriflowed by them. Ppetry, spoken 
of 'abstractcdly, may properly be held 
as an art of mere amusement. ' In- 
struction or information is not the 
otyect which it proposes to itself. 
And tlie insight, consequently. 


which it afibrds, is not so transcen- 
dent as alone to give life its quan- 
tum of happiness, although too fre- 
quently it unfits us for well appreciating 
any other higher species of pleasure 
than what itself alone has to totow. 
The science of ethics has a far more li- 
beral and noble end — a more exten- 
sive, thoup;h more determinate object. 
It aims directly at the promotion of 
human happiness, through the me- 
dium of moral amelioration. And 
yet this railer at immorality, thinks 
the history of some dozen or more lazy 
rhymesters, is a work of more im- 
portance, than what is, perhaps, the 
very finest collection of virtuous pre- 
cepts, and of moral arguments, that 
ever was made by one single hand. 
It is true, that there is much in the 
manner of treating a subject. It is 
equally true, that Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets contain a world of inva- 
luable oliservatioLis upon human con- 
duct. But these are no more than 
Incidental ^accidental, and, if they 
form any striking feature of the work, 
it Is a spontaneous and gratuitous be- 
nefaction of the author’s. It was not 
demanded or expected from' him, by 
the booksellers who set before him 
his topic ; and had nil these '* inva- 
luable observations,” as the reflector, 
per£;>rL'e, must own they are, been 
struck out of the book, the purpose 
its publication (as developed in the 
title-page) would be fully as well an- 
swered as it is now. The Rambler 
{proposed to itself an effect quite dif- 
ferent from that of a mere poetical 
biography. *’ It has been my prin- 
cipal design,” says the author, ** to 
Inculcate wisdom or piety ;” and he 
concludes with the following explicit 
declaration of what he hoped from 
his periodical labours. ^ 1 shall 
never envy the honours which wit 
and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if 1 can be numbered among 
the writers who have given ardour to 
virtue, and confidence to truth.” And 
yet a work of these lofty pretensions, 
-—pretensions which the public jud^ 
ment confesses to have been amply 
sustained, is absolutely unnoticed by 
>one who dares to call in question the 

S and propriety of its author’s 
lucubrations 1 But where^ cen- 
sure is determined on, ** the lie by 
omission? seldom sticks in the throat 
of the critic’s conscience; and it 
'Would ^be W^ if no falsehood of a 
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more positWe kind ever disgraced his 
peevish paae. 

Our Zoilus begins his snarling with 
four columns of assertions, which, 
with a candour too constrained to be 
virtuous, he confesses, “ are very ge- 
neral and he proceeds to acknow- 
ledge, that they ** appeal rather to 
the experience and consciousness of 
our (^m) readers, than to any proof 
we (he) has given of their truth.** 
He therefore proposes to ‘ address 
himself to ** facts.’* Let us examine 
these facts, which, by the bje, are not 
presented until another discharge of 
venom has taken place. 

The first charge against Johnson 
is, that he terminates the ‘life of 
Hughes, as a poet, by telling us that 
Hughes was not a poet. Now if he 
really had said so of any one whose 
works were included in the edition 
of the poets, which he was illustrating 
with memoirs, there would have still 
been no inconsistency in the censure, 
for it was the booksellers, and not the 
biographer that selected the poetry 
which was to form their collection, 
and he was instructed merely to write 
a life of each author, whether worthy 
or not of being classed among our 
standard English bards, ^nd few, it 
is to le feared, are they who would 
have ventured upon the same free- 
dom of criticism, as did Johnson; 
few who would not rather have 
made themselves and their opinions 
subservient to the sordid views of 
their employers, and have pronounced 
on the merits of each writer’s com- 
positions, no decision but such as 
might recommend them to a purcha- 
ser. Thus, the asperity of Dr. John- 
son’s remarks u^n many of our 
wooden spoons of vers^^’ is to be 
looked on as evincing an upright li- 
berty of soul that scorned stooping 
to bestow unmerited praise, even 
although by doing so bis interest, 
(which, of course, was involved in 
that of his employers,^ would have, 
been ever so materially advanced. 
But with respect to his having stated 
Hughes to be no poet, the reflector 
has strangely distorted the truth. In 
the whole biography alluded to, 
which would hardly fill four page^ 
of this periodical, and which there- 
fore any idler may take the trouble 
of reperusine, there is notbiog which 
aflbrds the least reason to. suppose 
that the biographer thou^t ineanly 


of his subject. On the contrary, he 
most decidedly acquires in the deter- 
mination of the public as^to the chief 
work of Hughes, his Siege of Da- 
mascus ; and he is even at the pains 
of accounting for a certam degree of 
impropriety which exists in the plot, 
in its present conduct^ by apprising 
us that the piece had been altered at 
the request of the players, and that 
the cowardly and selfish apostacy of 
Phocyas, which, in the play as origi- 
nally written, made his misery seem 
just, and also*justified Endocia’s re- 
no incement of him, had at their sug- 
gestion, and as the only means of 
procuring a representation of the 
piece, thus exchanged for the lighter 
guilt of hia desertion to the enemy, 
making the punishment, which re- 
mains unaltered, appear wholly dis- 
proportionate to the ofience. The 
passage which has misled the author of 
the llefiections,” or which has been 
used by him as an instrument to mis- 
lead others, is a mere transcript from 
the correspondence of Swift and 
Pope, the former of whom calls 
Hughes a mediocrist, and the latter 
concedes in the- saying. With re- 
spect to Johnson’s oum estimate of 
Hughes's merit, the remark upon his 
“ Discourse on Allegorical Poetry,” 
gives every needful information. The 
Doctor scruples not to avow that he 
thinks the author (Hughes) was ** well 
qualified for the work.'* What more 
need be said of his poetical charac- 
ter ? ■ But it time to enquire into 
the very heaviest of our all Reflector’s 
niatter-of;/acf accusations. He loudly 
declaims against what he is pleased 
to call ** the monstrous brutality** of 
what we shall here extract. " After 
which^* (the apostacy of Phocyas, in 
the Siege of Damascus) **the a6- 
horence of Endocia woulcl have been 
reasonable^ his misery would have 
been just, and the horrors of his re- 
pentance exemplary^ Truly,- this 
does appear too rigidly orthodox. 
But mark how little trust-worthy are 
appearances. At the time of Dr. 
Johnson’s making the observation 
above quoted, the play in question 
was highly popular, and its incidents 
and sentiments were quite familiar to 
the public. This being the case, it 
was not then requisite to enter mi- 
nutely into a detail of the* circum- 
stances of this drama, nor fbr'enabling . 
a reader to comprehend the force of 
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a particular comment upon it. ^ Ac* 
eordingly, Johnson, when mentioning 
the apostacy of Phocyas, perceived 
no necessity for informing us that the 
conversion was effected, not by argu- 
ment, or conviction, — but by threats 
of death, and of the conscauent se- 
paration from a belovecl object, 
f^urely one who forswears or forsakes 
his religion for no better reason than 
to save his life, or to obtain posses- 
sion of a woman, is deserving of the 
severest reprobation that can be 
framed, and also of the severest 
punishment that can be inflicted; 
especially when the renegado is a 
soldier, and one who has shewn that 
the dread of dying is not before his 
eyes: in a citizen, such weakness, 

■ though not pardonable,' would be 
somewhat less culpable. If our Re- 
flector will refer to the tragedy^, he 
will find that Caleb, -Abudah, and the 
other Saracens used no single argu- 
ment to Phocyas, that was likely to 
have weight with apy tolerably ho- 
nest or brave man. The only at- 
tempt, and a feeble one it is, at en- 
listing on their side the reason of 
their proselyte, is couched in the fol- 
lowing shallow terms 

‘'Abudah. Turn tby eye to Mecca! 
murk 

How Faith from Ouiba first, tbnt bal* 
lowed temple. 

Her glory dawn’d— then look bow swift 
its course. 

As when the sun-beams, shooting through 
a cloud, • 

Drive o’er the meiid<nv’.s face the flying 
shades! 

Hiive not the nations bent before our 
swords. 

Like ripened coni before the reaper’s 
steel ? 

Wby is all this? Why does success still 
wait 

Upon our laws, if not to shew that hea- 
ven 

First sent it fortli, and owns it still by. 
•conque^i ?” 

Argument like this can have no sort 
of autiiority over the belief of a true 
Christian; for be is taught not to 
hope for his reward in this world, 
nor' to expect that the right will 
^ways prevail : so that, he who, .as 
Phocyas did in the origin 4 " l^ege,” 
should renounce the creed ^ tfa^ 
cross (6r any religious belief what- 
ever) without being infiueneed by an 
adequate moral motive, must by con- 
sequence have yielded to the dictates 


of a shameful pusillanimity, and 
would therefore be well deserving of 
whatever WTetchedness the abhor- 
rence of thobe dear to him, and 'the 
compunctions of his own conscience, 
might bring on him. Where, then, is 
now the brutality of Johnson’s sen- 
timents ? Where is the effectiveness, 
or the propriety of onr anti -Johnso- 
nian’s anathema? Let him learn, 
before we leave Damascus, that Eu- 
docia vras not the wife (us he styles 
her) but only the “ intended” of her 
lover. This blunder alone proves 
him not much acquainted with the 
tragedy. 

This unwarrantable aspersion on 
the Doctor’s character, is followed 
up by a inr':t violent query, that has 
so curious a relation to another sen- 
tence in the same tliat I shall 

transcribe them both in succession, 
to give every facility of comparing 
them. The ‘^production referred to 
in both is the “ Lives of the Poets.” 

“This work,” says our faithful 
reflector, with as little flattery as is 
chargeable to reflectors in general, 
though we shall aflerwarcls prove him 
to be not quite so true and unvarying 
in his reflections, as a mirror, — this 
work abounds in the most profound 
and DiscAiMTNATiNO cuiTicfsM, and 
is replete with INVALUABLE 
OBSERVATIONS upon HUMAN 
CONDUCT.” 

Having amused ourselves with this 
picture, now let us look at this — ano- 
ther treatment of the same subject, 
and by the very same hand. 

“ Who can place reliance upon the 
writings of a man, whose works 
abounS in such complications of AB- 
HORRENT SENTIMENTS and 
ARsoLUTA INANITY ?” Bear in mind 
that no other book than the Lives of 
the Poets has in the preceding, or is 
in any subsequent part of the reflec- 
tions, even hinted at — the Dictionary 
alone excepted — so that the contra- 
diction is quite irreconcilcable. 

The next allegation is, that John • 
spit has not diarshly enough stigma- 
tized the drunkenness of Addison; 
nay, that he has taken, the best way 
of* palliating that “ odjous and dis- 
gusting vice, and of luring others to 
its practice.” Oh ! for a Hotgiur to 
read this, and dissert on it ! Yet he 
certainly “ divide** himself, 
and ^ io buffets.” Liirteii, ye 
Ior«f# grape, to the great 
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"Poeiiy. 

JohivonV alluring invittition to ine^.z/duty conceive to be imposed 

^iety f ,■! '■< " *on me, wlietfaer as a . venerator of 

** Wha that ever asked tutxour froni truth, or as an admits, -df her great 
Sacchus^ was able to. preserve him-- rhmnpion, tlic Herd^CS of Mind, I 
self from being enslaved by his -auxi- will [iroccpd to jCjOnijedt a few more 

liarif P” Why", this is striking at the misrepresentations in,^e said essay, 

very root of the vine ! He would Your; c<^rrespot|4ant, Mr. Editor, 
fain pluck it tip, roo:. and branch* sceinsnottphayl^'rajj^ the lifeof Addi- 

Not even for the inno- ent purpose ot son^ atlea^sot ha Johnson wrote it. 
letting loose the powers of eoflvorsa- If ho had,' ho' 'arduM have found there 

tion — not even for the veiy natural th«i story of Gay's ill-treatment, which 

one of releasing ourself from tlih scr- he recommends as a substitute for the 
vile tiiniditv of our sober hours — ^nre- death-bed scene at Holland Hobse. 

Sliming that we are habitually bashful His. strictures on the life of Savage 
— not even for either of these harm- swe next to be considered. ^ It is de- 
less, and even laudable purposes, will signated as the most pernicious and 
** the rough nioralisi” hand iis the immoral of all works not absolutely 
rosy cup ! “ No,** he soys ; “ do but outramng decency by profane or im- 
toitch it, and you arc poisoned. None moral language ; and in it every spe- 
ever sought aid from it, whom it ruin- cies of vice, including evhn the most 
ed not.” cowardly and atrocious murder, is 

It is really not w'orth while detain- fotir renector saith^ cither palliated 
jng my readers 'much longer in con- or unblushingly defended. This has 
templation of the review under re- not been said before ; and, I trust to . 
viewal ; but lest it be thought that I prevent its h^ng ever said again, 
shrink from the performance of the (To he cov^luded in our mist.) 

SONNET WRITTEN ON WINDSOR TJ5R11ACK, 

During the Performance of the Military Bands, 
flow palls thC'Snn adown the welkin blue, 

(Tilding each tall gray tower with mellow light; 

Old Tl'.ames rolls winding on in splendour bright. 

And all around puts on its loveliest hue : 

Young Slimmer flowers their sweetest fingrance strew. 

And the full swell of harmony awakes. 

While many a form of lovriiest beauty breaks. 

Like some gay vision on the raptured view. 

And many a maid in beauty's softest bloom. 

Blight as a** morning beans conics gliding by ; 

And many a lolly hplmef s nodding plume. 

Sports with the breeze that sweeps the evening sky. 

As the gay warrior w ith majestic pace 
Moves gladly on in militaiy grace. 

SONNET. 

I sfooD upon the hill top,— down below 
Were ruin’d palaces and wasted low’rs 
Unspringing weeds whefreonce bloom'd fruits and flow'rs; 

The setting sun, bright in'his parting glow. 

And sinking into eveniofa’s azure bt»d, 

(Krom wbimi a rim of raoiant light did flow,) 

; ' On the scathf dacene his latest splendors f hcd. 

Methuught that scene was' emblem ef my fate. 

And then 1 fashion'd out its parallel^ . 

The torn down temples, the widewasfe of weeds 
Were as my hopes and ibritin^' desolate, . . 

Whilst the smiltb did truly tell 

Of those whielft ifeidfrt my woes’from triendship fell.— 

But all in Vain t'^lo'heal the heart that bleeds ? ^ J. F. S. 

M, Maff, lS2o, ■ ■ 3 I 




Ov THE GENIUS OP DR. JOHNSON. 


In our last number we inserted an 
article, entitled -1* Refleiitions upon 
the Moral and Bio^jrapbical Writings 
of Dr. Johnson," which; we promised to 
. comment upon in tlie present ensiling 
numbjer.. Indoingao, it hasoccurred 
to us, that aa Dr. Johnson is the only 
general oommentator on the genius 
and writings of the British Po^ an 
essay on his own genius, and qua^ 
lifications for the great thsh in 
which he engaged, would be interest- 
ing to our readers, if we could onlj 
prove oumelves capable of doing it 
justice. Wo shall therefore combine 
two' objects in, one, and nnite our 
. opinions on the genius of the British 
Hercules, with our comments oil the 
arUcle to which we allude^ We . shall 
afterwards proceed with an > Essay 
.on the Genius .and Writings of Pope. 

Such is the restless condition -of 
human nature, and particularly, so 
capricious, inconstant, and uncertain, 
are the energies of the human mind, 
and the decrees of htiman reason, 
that every century produces new 
schools of pt^ry, painting, music, 
criticism; and of every othpr art that 
equally appeals to dur reason, and to 
our feeling. In the rigid sciences 
there can be up sehoms, because, 
here feeling, with .all its intrusive 
suggestions, is not permitted to enter 
into council, and disturb the decisions 
of reason and experience. Hence 
the esteem that was entertained for 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Newton, in 
their respective ages, was neither 
more nor less than the esteem which 
is entertained ibr them at present, 
and in all the intermediate aget^lhim 
their time to oura, because Wo. know 
exactly the just standard of their 
merits,: : we know the exact limits to 
which they reaciNM, • and. beyond’ 
which they could ^Ot traycfl, and' so 
did all ages from their time to ours. 
fHenjl^ in the rigid sciences, there h 
onlywne school in all age^- said in nil 
esAtries; ' but it is cblTereiit^^'^in 
tw arts as » ^>^*'^1' ‘ hppeiik';'^ 
p&l ^ our -tatte; and taste 
. sensitive, fastidious, aiia delicate fa- 
.ciilty, that is . etephally changing,-^ 
that is always , in good humour -or 


bad,~rthat rejects to^y, because the 
weather happens to be dull, what it 
admired, yesterday, because the sun 
not only clotlied it in its celestial ra- 
diance, wt expelled by its enlivening 
‘and exhilarating iniiuence,that morbid 
sensibiKty which cannot be pleased, 
which discovers faults in pemetton 
itself^ and which flies the approach 
of pleasure, as the dark clouds of 
night recede from the presence of 
the rising sun. But, if taste possess 
such a Proteus and inconstant nature 
it will be replied, that we deny the ex- 
istence of any standvTd of taste. 
Had we even done 8<^ we would have 
only coincided in opinion with Payne 
Knight, and some of the ablest wri- 
termn the subject i but we beg to .nay, 
that .In our opinion, there is a Saifid 
standard of taste, in the common, 
unsophisticated feeling of 'mankind, 
and that it is only those over-refined, 
over^fastidious, over-delicate, over- 
dainty, s^camish, and weak-sto- 
mached folks, that make it a point to 
be pleased with nothing that pleases 
tlie vulpr, and who always go wrong 
when the multitude go right; — in a 
word, U is only those folks that will 
have a fashion in every thing lest th^ 
shouldbe confounded with the throng, 
that prevents us from being acquainted 
with - the common feeling of man- 
kind. By engrossing the whole of 
public attention to themselves, they 
conceal from us the trne standard^ of 
taste. But if the common feeling 
of mankind could be consulted on 
any question oftaste, ifevery individual 
could throw his opinion into a Boat 
without knowing or being influenced 
, 4iy the opinion of sny other, we should 
inen^find what mere fashion had 
rhfougbt into vi^e, rejected by an 
^v^akrining.. majority, and we should. 

be brought back to that true 
.^'smmliHrd frwm which' we departed. 

. R it.be asuBy Why do we rather go 
the few than yrith the many we 
Vrc^ly, because the many are silent on 
subjects, until new- fashions. are 
'"‘carried jto aim ridiculous extremes, 
,.that and common fe^- 

itig^ i^e;a%l9ceued from their tranpc, 
turn fr<H&..?AiMU' with indignation, 
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Und woti<ter how the; ha<r 
•ubh a perversion of taste ever - 1<> 
hove taken place. If it c^u be 'de- 
manded,, why thb many are silent 
until things are brought to an. ex- 
treme ? we reply, because they are not 
fond of distinguishing tiieinsclves in 
such matters. Tlieir iinperverted 
feelings make them relish all the 
simple beauties of naturer/tiiey^lcDow 
not why and they care not wlielrefore. 
This enjoyment of, and relish fjar 
simple beauty, is not the result of 
any exercise of judgment. They do 
not, like our exquisites, examine the 
shape, colour, motion, and attitude of 
any object, and then determine 
whether they ought to be pleased with 
it or not, for the pleasure or/ dip- 
pleasure, wiiich they derive fro^ the 
eonteinplation of any object is ^ in- 
Btantaneous, and precedes any in- 
quiry into its' cause* Hence^ the 
object that pleases them : Vould 
continue to please, let it dmnate 
evet so fur from the standard of 
fashion, unless they were made to 
believe, that what gave them this 
pleasure was out of rashioii, and that 
It was a proof of bad taste and vul- 
garity, to be pleased with it If 
they Iwere weak enough, or vain 
enough, to yield to this imputation 
on tlieir taste, and, thtot'gn a fear 
of being deemed, vulgar, chose to sa- 
crifice the pure taste . of their own 
feeling, to the supcr-cntical taste 
of a £p, all the pleasure they could 
afterwards feel would be of a negative 
character ; for when fashion deviates 
flrbni nature, it can yield no positive 
pleasure, that is, it yields no pleasure, 
but what is yielded by all ugly and 
deformed objects ih the firet instance, 
though custom and habit reconcile 
■08 to them afterwards by d^ees. 
Indeed thQonly pleasure we aim at, in 
afiecting to admire whatever is ftishion- 
aLle, is simply the ambition of being 
thought connoiueurs, or mere: ob- 
servers of what is graceful and elegant, 
not any pleasure which the object itself ^ 
abstracted froth thb ambition, is fitted ' 
to impart its own actual gracemnd 
beauty. Let it not he supposed- that 
we consider eveiy thing rashbnoblha 
deviation fiom- natural beauty, for at 
particular eras irothing is admilttll* 
particularly in writiw^ilid unhapldly 
there is at present a' ftaiiiiMeu' in writ- 
ing as well as in dret$><^ what has 
the grace and clcguiice*^ iiatuce. 


X, There, are particular eras, when no 
" other ihshlcm prevails but that of dis- 
covering what is in harmony with 
natiii-P, and what, is opposed to it. 
This was tbeagepfj^ope, of Addison, 
Thomson, Hutchesjj^ and Mead ; of 
Fielding, Rfchardsbll>‘ and Smollett; 
of Sterne, d^enside^^ Gray, Gold- 
smith, and, ,.to . etmie ' the list, of the 
celebrsited critic, whose writings have 
bepii attacked by our correspondent. 
But this fashion of exploring, and 
adimring to real nature, which pre- 
vailed during the wta of 'our classical 
writom^-was not the result of chance, 
DOT had chance any iiifluence what- 
ever, in inducing tlie ronnnitic and ' 
tndefiuable taste of the present age, 
Ifioth were the result of the natural 
action and redaction of the humati 
mind, which, like the ocean, that acts 
and re-acts in eternal succession, never 
can travel bqrond a certain boundary, 
until it retraces its course. The taste 
for pure nature that prevailed during 
the classical tera, was solely the resuft 
of, the disgiMting pedantry, quackery, 
afiketation, and eternal Violation of 
nature, tliat strongly characterized the 
wrilem of the preying oge. Cowley 
and his contemporaries were versifiers, 
but they certainly were not poets, if 
poetry be the language of feeling and 
passion, if it appeal to the heart, nut 
tlie head— to the powers of^ imagina- 
tion, not those of abstraejon. Tiiey 
-never copied from nature,, and wrote 
merely, to surprise us by their wit, 
and forced association of ideas, not 
by their description of external na- 
ture, or their delineation and deve- 
lopement of the heart and its aficc- 
tions, emotions, and passions. Dr. ' 
Johnson properly . calls them, the 
** iDet’J|>hysicai poets,” for their sole ■ 

. ambition' wos to shew the extent of ■ 
their learning or acquired knowledge. 
Hefiee this tril>e of poets hardly ever 
proceed •' n original idea, but exer- 
cised all their industry in clothing old 
in Uc new dress. They, wrote 
.not tO' add to the stock of an- 
edent litqpiture/lwt to shew their 
acquaintance with jit. Hence ithey 
adaressed themselves, not to the pn^ 
.lie at larger but to the learnt few, 
who knew classics and metaphytics, 
as' Veil -as thenMgdve% It was unfor- 
tunate, that-ihe vanity which led tbein 
to this display of their knowledge, 
led them also to' di^lay it in verse, 
Ibr even had the Iknowledge which 
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titfij laboured to impart, contribut^^' 
to enlighten the agfe, still poetry, thCi 
smiling daughter of pleasure and hna- 
ginatiou, should never be made the 
vehicle of knowledge or science. 
Poetry is the language of pleasure, 
prose of instruction.’ Poetry is to 
prose, what woman is to man. Life, 
without the soft converse of woman, 

- would be irksome, tedious, and per- 
haps insupportable ; aud prose, \vith 
all its dry precepts of science, would 
be equally so, if the gladdening 
trumpet of the bright-eyed tnusc did 
not occasionally rouse us from our 
reverie, awaken us into life and 
existence, bedew, our minds with 
all the freshness of youth, and' trans- 
port us once more to those happier 
and fonder recollections, which pre- 
ceded our entrance into the Helds of 
science, experience, and^ abstract 
literature. The metaphysical poets, 
then, are equally a 'stain to our 
poetry and to our literature; — to pur 
poetry, because it is not the hingitage 
in which those should express them- 
selves, who seek only to display their 
knowledge ; — to our literature,becaiise 
they ndded nothing to the literature 
of the age, and left the sixteenth- 
century, with which they comineneed 
their career, as ignorant as they found 
it ;--or, ip other words, they left it 
to feed 'pn ,that stock or native 
and foretj^'' literature,* which pre- 
ceded them, and on which they 
fed tlieniselves.. All they added to 
it was pedantry, bad taste, false wit, 
■false and an eternul aban- 

donment of nature. They were 
deeply read in classic literature ; but 
they neither imitated the great mas- 
ters to whom they owed their know- 
ledge, nor yet did they strike out a 
new path for themselves, and itni- 
' tate nature. They seized on the 
. thoughts and sentiments of. their pre- 
decessor9,'Jwd tadsted them idhv a 
thoiisand di^rent shapes; so that, hi- 
' stead, of^'ijming any tiling to thp 
Uteratur^otTtheir own age,. they only 
laboure^^'disHgiire, and caricature 
the Utfijratiire of .the ancients. They 
never'^ved for those pearls that cau 
only be found at the bottom, but 
chose rather to pick up the strawi" 
which float on the surface. •'* * 

*'Erruis .1j1cH «traws, upon the suif^ce flow. 
He who Would siipck fyt piwirN must dive 
bcJoi^ 


Jis to their vtfU, Dr. 'Johnson' 
aj^y dcscribeac' it when he .«ay*,l 
*f^eir tbopghixare often new, but. 
seldom natural; they arc not obyt? 
ous; but neither are they just; and 
the reader, far from .wondering how 
he missed them, wonders more fre- 
quently by what |K.Tverseiiess of in- 
dustry they were ever found.*’ Oi 
thb pervdrse industry, .Dr. Johnson 
has ' given ' several examples, from 
which we shall select a few. liow 
sweetly does a lover describe his 
affections in the following lines ; — 

“ By every wind that comes Ibis way, 

.Send me lit leiist n or two, 

Such uiiiJ .so ir.ariy Til repay. 

As shall iheni.selves make winib to get 
Cowley. 

How closely does Cowley approach 
to nature, and liow tender. does he 
dcMcribc his lovc-sick pain, in the fol- 
lowing st,anza. 

Woe to her slubhorn heart, .f once mine 
jeorna - 

Into the .seJf-.siiine room, 

'Twill tear and blow up all witliin, ” 
liike ii gremido shot into n magazine.; 

Tiinn shall love keep the and torn 
parts 

Of ho{h our breken hearK; 

ShiiU out of both oae tic.w one iiinke, 

From tier's tho ulloj., /Vom uime ihu 
mcloi take.*' 

That such trumpery, such cold- 
b'ooHcd metaphysical poetry, should, 
in the course of time, produce nau- 
sea and disgust, and consequently a 
rc-uction from art to nature (by art, 
we mean that arbw'hich imitates) was 
natural, and indeed inevitable. We 
may sit a few hours and enjoy the 
pranks of a monkey, or the waggeries 
of a clown : but common sense has 
its reign as well as folly, and always 
succeeds it. He who has acted fool- 
ishly to-day repents of it to-morrow, 
and sees, his error, (we speak of the 
bulk of mankind, fur there are indi- 
vidual exceptions}^ and so it is with 
the exhibition of a monkey or a 
clown ; we forget ourselves in theiirst 
instance, 'lind feci amused, but when 
the '^ovelty is over, we return to our 
home, and to common sense. It was 
so with the taste for metaphysical 
poetry ; the world began to bluJi at 
the perverseness of the taste, and the 
abandonment of iiaturo .which they 
had hitherto sanctioned, and even 
some of own' contemporaries, 

though th'ey i^oi^d not'entirely escape 
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Ui« penrmci tastd.of the age, yet f 
fthewed exatepl^ of an Terence ta^ 
iifliure and poetic melody^ whicU'-if 
it did not serve tOki'erorni the meta- 
physical versifiers, at- least served not 
only to remove the _iii(lueiiee^ which 
their example exerriseil over public 
taste, but also to eniilc their pdfeti<(;al 
successors into the forsukcii paths of 
nature and common sense. Of these. 
Waller and Denhiim were the .most 
coiispicuoii:;. Waller, says "Dr. John- 
son, seldom fclches an ninorous 
sentiment from the dcjiths of science. 
His thoughts arc, for the most part, 
easily understood, and liis images, 
such ns the superficies of nature rea- 
dily supplies. lie has a just claim to 
popularity, because ho writes to com- 
mon degrees of knowledge, and' is 
free, at least, from pliilnsophieul pe- 
dantry.” Denham was' also free from 
philosophical |iedantry. Johnson 
tells ns, that his judgment was natu- 
rally right, that he forsook bad copies 
by degrees, and advanced towards a 
better practice, and ad^ls, that he is 
one of the writers' that .improved' 
our taste, and advanced our language, 
and whom we ought therefore to read 
with gratitude, though -having done 
much he kll ijfuch to do.’* { 

The work of reformation, which 
was thus happily begun by W'dler 
and Dcnbain, was currieil on by Dry- 
den, and coinpleted by Pope. ’ Tims 
the metaphysical poets, having curried 
their conceits and pedantry to an 
extreme, they could not proceed 
farther, for extremes always awaken 
public attention, ami call forth the 
common sense and common, feeling 
of mankind. Jt was not therefore 
chance, but the natural progress of 
the human mind, and the laws onunnaii 
nature, that founded the classi< al 
school on the ruins of. the metaphy- 
sical ; and it is from the operation' of 
the same laws, that the romantic 
school has succeeded to the classical. 

If it be asked bow this has taken 
place, we, reply, that Pope having at- 
tained tlie highest excellence both in 
the strength, Tiarmoiiy, and melody of 
his versification, and in the truth, pa- 
thos, delicacy, propriety, energy, sim- 

e , and -n&ivffte, of which our 
ig|e is capable, his successors 
found it an i<ue dream to attempt 
surpassing him., What was to 

be done ? His numbers divine, 

bis. melody enchanting; his images 


• natural; his, iro^ments refined, his in-, 
vention 6ki^aiiiSre> active and versatile, 
his. imaipnation luxuriant, his fire 
clear, vivid, and constant ; his pathos 
inimitably sweet, tej^er, and 'affwt- 
ing; in wit' inferior oiily to Swift; 
in satire and deticdGy, superior to 
Horace ; in dcscriptibti aniniated, in 
colouring chslst^ iii' selection judici- 
ous, in coinbimitiori logical ; and in 
tast^, superior to all iiis predecessors 
and succes>Cf». 

To excel a man of siihh^ v^ied 
powers, was cot a mutter ot' easy . 
. .chieveoient, and to acknowledge our 
inferiority, is of all otlier acknow- ■ 
Icdgmeuts the most hiinnliatiiig and- 
repulsive to the pride of human na-' ' 
tiire, and to the lofty aspirings of in- 
tellectual ambition. Among thegOti-' 
tlcnicn of the sword, there may 
and there have been a few, who could 
endure no equal, but aid Ca'tar aut 
Niilitis^ is generally the motto of all 
candidates for literary fame. Hence 
it has happened in all countries, 
where the arts and sciences have been 
brought to perfection, that the very 
t>oint of perfection has been always 
the p6int that separated their pro- 
gress from their decline. When wo 
find it impossible to excel oiir prt de- 
cessors, when we find them approach 
- so closely to the finest niodels that 
nature can produce, or imagination 
create, that to proceed a step farther 
is only, to violate nature, wc feci that 
the utmt>st wc can efiect,is to imitate 
successfully the ihodels which they 
have placed, before iis ; and us our 
object is not to equal but to surpass, 
we throw iisidc the model and nature 
at tlie same moment, strike out ti 
new imth for ourselves, lose sight of 
** the naked nature* and the living 
gnicc,” to produce an ideal nature, 
and an ideal grace of our own, and 
establish, accordingly, a new sch.ool of 
criticism, to support thi^> dereliction 
or Bbandonmeiit of nature. - .To 
.adopt the principles of this , new - 
school, is obviously and' unavoidably 
to reject the opinion eiitertained of 
the great writers who preceded us, as 
they were guided by priiiciplln en- 
tirely difierent. Hence it is that 
Pope is no longer a great iioet, nor 
Johnson a great critic. The foi^mer 
has been tried by many new standards 
of criticism, and as it was impossible 
to make the principles by which he 
ivas guided, ;harinoiri 2 a with standards 
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Ihkl dill not hamioiiize with each 
other, as he could not posrihly con- 
form, at the same moment, with the 
puling simplicity of the lake poets, 
the unbridled, untamed, and capri- 
cious Licentiousness of the romantic 
school, and endure the iron cnicible of 
Bowleii'a "invariable principles,” they 
have all agreed to reject him ; so that 
many of the reputed wits and critics of 
the pr sent day. and the dimees of his 
own day, perfectly agree in opinion, 
that Pope is a mere verbiiicr. To ic- 
ject Pope^ is evidently to reject his 
great commentator. Dr. Johnson, for 
so lung as we admit the force of Ins 
reasoning, the acurntn of his. discri- 
mination, and the truth of his reflec- 
tions, wc$ must also admit, that Pdpe 
had no superior in any specie^ of 
p^ry which he attempted, either in 
nisiOiwnor in any other country, and 
that the world produced nothing 
equal to his translation of Homer, 
nothing superior to bis " Rape of the 
Lock,” his " Eloisa to Abelard,” or 
hu ^ Essay on Criticism.” Pope and 
Johnson must therefore fall or rise 
toTOther: if l^pe was no poet, 
Jimnson was no critic ; and this has 
been pretty broadly insinuated by 
many of our present critics, and 
would be roundly and dogmatically 
affirmed by them, had they the har> 
dihood to venture on so perilous an 
assertion Our correspondjiht is not 
therefore, singular in his cmiaion, and 
is supported by some or the most 
popular critics of the day. Of their 
opinions we shall have occasion to take 
notice hereafter, but in the present 
pBper,we shall oonfliie ourselves to the 
comniencaries of our correspondent, 
and see how far they accord with rea- 
son abstractedly, and with cabh other 
collectively 

” The present age,” he sayp, " in 
this country at leds^ is by ikr too 
enlightened and advanced, to Wteri- 
Otts^ injured by enthusiasm of any 
'‘lorr; but it is clear, fjlmlt we are 
eqindly removed from that period, 
when either public measures or social 
life^ are safe from the baneful effects 
of bigotry.” 

The truth of tbe first potMions ad-i 
vanced in this sentence ate not only 
doubtful ki themselves but absolutely 
contradicted fay those wbmh conClod# 
it. Isanenliiptenedageanenemylo 
eotbusiasmt Utt be, them can be no 
Uliaiicc hi t woen genius and , 


tidnj for every m^n pfmiiw, every 
fAen who pomsGs a souT ot fhot flbe 
at|d exquisite mould that yields to 
the asoncicsof external impre«siOQS, n, 
and cannot help being, an enthusiast, 
if genius and madn^ be not closely 
aliieri, at least genius and enthusiamn 
are inseparable. To say that a cold- 
blooded* cold-hearted stoic is capable 
ot those divine and heavenly emotions, 
tliose. iTsept concept'OMS and celestial 
musth^ which wait even upon the 
very smmber^of geniu'i,is to acknovi- 
ledge that we know as much about 
genius as a horse does of a geometrical 
problem. Those di-tinguishcd eras 
that produced all tbe immortal geniuses 
of antiquity were the great eras ot en- 
thti8ia«>ni, uot ooly of one sort, but of 
every sort, if we except religious en- 
thusiasm, or fanaticibm, as is more 
properly called When we say all 
tbe great geniuses ot antiquity, wo 
must except the ages of Homer and 
Sappho; but, in excepting tiiese sge^, 
we do not except the individuals, we 
have mentioned, nor would we except, 
perhaps the ages in which they flou- 
rished, it we weie bcttei acquainted 
with them. With rt gard to these two 
what has mide Homer the Prince of 
Poets ? Why the divmo enthusiasm, 
the madding energy, the whelming 
impetuositv of his mqse ; the glowing, 
speaking and living picluics which he 
gives of his immoital heroes. Of Sap- 
pho, the tew fragments that remain of 
her works liave rendered her immortal; 
and to wliat does she owe hei immor- 
tality blit to her enthusiasm alone. 
W he II w e come down to that celebrated 
era w Inch produced the gieat geniuses 
and bciocs ot Grei.ee, enthusiasm 
marked the character, not only of all 
its di'^tinguished citircns, but of the 
Hge itselt. It was an age of cutbusiasnl, 
and yet it was thp most enlightened 
that Greece ever saw', or perhaps ever 
wfli see. Ic was the age that pro- 
duced Demosthenes, Isocrates, Thucy- 
dides, Thembtocles, .^schyliis, Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, Anstopaanes, Me- 
nandre, Philip of Macedoo, and his 
imu .irta! son Alexander the Great, 
Anacreon, Pindar, Euripides, Xeno- 
phon, Theophrastus, Theocritus, and a 
Kott ot other poets, wmiovs, legislators 
sod philosophers, When tins age 
psased away, and the Sfiinl of Greece 
was broken, ito enthusasm, its litera- 
tuie, its genius and its valpur departed 
at the same moment, and winged their 
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. Theenthu- 
andwegeotusmll^^ 
^for^amoment* witbh6i^tiii|paQd 
iSMwmincd wing, ovef tliednceliai^^^ 
bntnow cloud-caltectioff and wither- 
ing soil that ^ve itbem birthyand 
passed with airy bound to the Mijppler 
shores of classic Italy. Here the 
age of enthusiasm was the age of genius 
and military glory. It waslbe’age of 
Csesar* Cicero, Virgil, Ovid» Hgoetiiis, 
Horace, Sallust, Catullos, 




Cassius, and of thousands of others who 
looked down with proud contempt and 
pity on that apathy of mind, which 
placed man b^ond the genial and 
Tivifying influence of enthusiasm and 
mennd fervour, and clung to the 
cold calculations of judgment at the ex- 
pense of all that is great and noble,' 
and exalted in the nature of man. 
After this celebrated age, the ItaliaDs, 
as if worn out by an excess of enthu- 
siajaa, dwindled into a cold, aflfeoted, 
sclmAastic, and pedantic race, so that, as 
in Greece, the genius and enthusiasm 
of the Latins peruNhed together, and 
ushered in thoir place the mental darkf 
ness and intellectual baiTermess of the 
dark or- Gothic ages, which continued 
until the revival uf learning in the sitt- 
teenth century. But was not .this re- 
vival the revival also of that enthusi- 
,asm winch, immortalized the great 
, geniuses of Gre^e and Home. Did 
hot Italy, France, Gergiany and Britain 
start up likea giant frpin his sleep, and 
exulting in tlieir strength and mental 
enthusiasm, scatter the glowing seeds 
of illumination and scieij€:e over tlie 


* sens de i^uiqui compose s'echauflikt; 
car lea paMf^et lea poetes uepcu- 
vent invehter de sang froid. On sail 
bieh qu'Us ehfeepten un espece d’ en» 
thousiasme, locsqu*i}a. produisent lieure 
idees. Aristote parie ineme d'un poete 
qui ne composoiC^ jamais mieiix que 
lorsque sa ftireut poldque alloit jiisque 
ala phrenesie. lATasse n'enfentoit 
cespeintres admiiables qu'il nous a 
^tq^ d'Armide and deOlorinde qu* au 
nrix de la disposition qu'il avoiti one 
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tomba avant la An de sa vie.*' - 
Heie we have the authority not only 
ofDa'Bothimself,whoseessaysb unlika ' 
thim'icA Bossu, will ever be, admired,* '» 
baft' also .the authority of Tasso and 
df the great Stagyrit^ the prince of 
cHtics, and the founder of the privw 
ciples and elements of criticism, that 
rapfiirc and enthusiasm are the insepara- 
ble ait-.mdants of genius. But we have 
names of equal, and to many ot greater, 
authority than either Aristotle or Tasso, 
Cicero in his JM. 3, dti Oral, says, 
Pa^moium put at in in tcribentlo tini' 
animo ac refnmofiiUse. TieH nuUit 
fnodopotuitpStapeaitim andivi poetam 
Sonum naminem iiue inflammutiona 
animnrum egistere pQS9e et Mine qutn 
dam ajfiiatu, quasi furoris.'^^ And 
in . his oration .for Archias he says^ 
Poetam natura ijpsa valere et mentis 
viribus .excitari, etquasi diytho quodaui 
spirituafllari. 

Ovid is still stronger when he says, 

"JS.st DeiisJo nobis, agitante callescimus 

illo, 

. Impetus bic,iiacr» seminiimeutes bntwt.** 


whole faco uf Europe. But why talk 
of ages ? whatever is true of individuals 
in particular, must .be equally so • oi 
society, in general, and if enthusiasm, 
be found a promineut or distinguishing 
feature in all men of genius and inteK 
lectual endowments, it is o^Wdus^ that 
an enlightened age must also, be- an 
age of enthusiasm. Now, tliatall wri- 
ters of genius are uispir^ with this 
hallowed and sacred enthusiasm, which 
our correspondent thinks can have no 
alliance whatever with, an enlightened 
agei, js best furoved by their own testi- 
mony, for who .can know a man's. di»« 
position bettac than himself t Litfea 
tliento DuBos,dn his admirable essays 
on poetry and' paintings where ha gives 
not only liis own opinion on the sub- 
ject, but cites that of others.' * ' - 
.“Pai .supposd,'* he says, ‘‘qae In 


'What is it. that leads men of. tower- 
ing and surpassing genius to burst 
through all the fetters and empale- 
ments which circumstances and situa-* 
tions opp^ to the tide or current of 
that 'jfiameless iiitelfectual impulse 
which allures them soitly but irresisti- 
bly to the gratificafionsol its own pro- ^ 
pensities, wiielher it woo ' them to ' 
those ** happier islands in . the watery v 
lyaste,'* where tlie mu^ and the; poet 
fove to hold sacred codHtso, or lead 
them to paint those islands and their 
inliahitaiits, if not in more living, at 
least in more palpable and sensible 
colours, than emanate'^from the lighter 
W diviner pencil -of tiie ecstatic muse ¥ 
Wo tell our coirespon^at,it is that very 
enthusiasm which he iin^ines cannot 
exist in an enlighteni^ ege. It is thie 
enthusiasm that bunfe^ tmough all the 
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fetters which would hnchiiin its ener- 
gies, and restrain its progn.88. . Hence 
Juvenal properly says^ ** C^stotie et 
eura nnuifa yndentinr omiiri^”and Ho- 
race nearly expresses the same senti- 
ment wtien he sayS. drive nature out at 
<vi)c door and it wilt steal in at the 
other, tntfnram c^cpellas fttrca tnmen 
usqup r cifiW, What is the sonl of 
penius according to Pcrrault? Why 
it is, 

"re feu, nolle diviuefluminc, 

LVspritde iiotre e»prit, eti’ume dc tic- 
iri? anie.^' 

What thinks Montaigne on the sub- 
- ject ? Does he think that gehius and 
enthusiasm have no alliance? '• H[ear 
him and be convinced. " Lcs Saillies . 
pOetiquea.*' ho sajrs " qiii euipoitcnt 
leur auteur et le ravi'i^ent hors de.soi : 
pourquoi ne lcs attribuerions nobs a 
son bonhcur? Piiiflqii’il confi s'^e liii- 
m6rne qn'elles siirpassent scs fprcds, ct 
les rerounoit vcuir d'ailleurs' que de 
8oi, Gt ne les avoir aucunement en .sa 
puissance.'* If then we can trust to 
the authority of the greatest writers t>f 
antiquity, we must admit that genius 
and entlJiisiasm' are inseparable, nor 
indeed is it necessary to quote dutlio-^ 
rities, exce pt to men who are destitute 
of genius thcms^^lvcs, -for every man 
who possesses it fesis within liiniself,' , 
even m his .coblest and less impassion- 
ed moments, the embers of. 4 hat fire 
which tlie sligfite^t spark kiiidlos iii- 
. stantaiieousiy into light and flaihe. If 
the present ago then can lay no claim 
fo enthusiasm, and has nothing to ap- 
prehend from it (and it 'must be con- 
fessed that the enthusiasm of genius is 
frequently dangerous, not only to him 
who possesses it,>but to many others,) 
^we fear our eoiTe'«pondent.;will have 
'some difficulty in proving twtjjis age, 
so far from being,, as he says^ **400 en- 
lightened,’* is enlightened attaJK < *‘But 
if, we were Oven to grant hitn fhat 'dt is 
too hnlighlened, How could tve .admit, 
with hiin, in the concQusibn of the same 
sentence, that " it is clear that we are 
equally removed (romthat period when 
cither public measures or social life are 
safe from the baneful ciiects of bi- 

e .** Can our correspondent really: 

to make us believe, that bigotry 
and not enthusiasm is the characteris** 
tic of an enlightened age, or that any . 
age can be enlightened and bigoted 
at tlte same moment? Bigotry is the 
Qfiepringof ighbhince, and aecoiding- 


ly them fendihing fo expel it, and-lil 
biieeful ipflu'ences from society, but ; 
^ progr^, of knowledge and science^ ' 
of the arts and -mentar illuihinatlon- 
Indeed cur correspondent himself iin. 
wittingly acknowledges this truth when 
hesqys. in a tew lines after, that, -an 
unpmlufnd imparfislity and freedom 
of opinion cm be ^fbund in England 
only amongst u few highly educated or 
richly •gifted indinduals.’* If then it 
lie only highly cdurafod or enlightened 
men that are free from bigotiy, it is 
obvious that if this be a bigoted age it 
cannot be an enlightened one, and 
this in fact is told in very plain terms 
by our correspondent himself, when 
he says that the " h'ghly educated,” 
and "richly giiied,” in. England^ are 
011I3'’ " FEW.” If a few highly educa- 
ted men constitute an en lightened age, 
wc w*ould ask wlnt age was iinetilight- 
eued from the catliest annals of litera- 
ture to the present? 

That our correspondent is one of 
those enlightened few, we doubt not, 
but in the present article he runs riot, 
and seems to have' been carried away by 
|hat enthusiasm which his principles 
will not suffer him to associate with ge- 
nius. In a word, he is eternally at 
variance witli himself: he tells us, 
that '* there is a stage of society in 
which reason and .philosophy um be 
the test of all things.** We are at a 
less how to rcconcne is and wiU be in- 
this sentence, but with regard 'to the., 
truth of the prediction, if we may 
call it one, he admits himself that no , 
such stage ever has, or ever will take 
place, for he tells us, tliat " our opi- 
nions are frequently formed, and al- 
most always tinged by prejudice: we 
mke them up without sufficient in- 
quiry, and transmit them from age to 
age. Succeeding generations, receive 
tnetn blindly, until chance and cir- 
cumstance create opposition, probably 
as extravagant ns . it', is novel and un- 
expected.** That this assertion is not 
only erroneous in' itself, but a perfect 
refutation of that ideal stage of so- 
'ciety in which ‘' reason and philo- 
80|my will be the test of all things,** 
is very easily shewn. Chance is 
*here made an age Jt, the • creator of 
an opposition to the blind prejudice 
of ages. But chance creates nothing : 
there can be no e&ct without a 
cause, ^ud where a cause exists, the 
effix't must necessarily and unavoid- 
ably happen. To say that it may not 
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9 aic!, but w the wes^|^I.^|p|k^ of the Atlantic 

'it, Q0. only proves that a, Vnian ljas^li^j^4.^'b^«r uppro^ to it 

of ;tlie power of articulatl^ thw 'any-<M:l|er. The wisest of men 
may say ahv thing, but that be him- has sai^ that u nothing new, 

^It; inaivi(Uially,,%'jitiier ignorant ff un^r fie thmfore, this 

what he says, on si^s that wbif^ he philosophic ao'.iety should 

knows to beimfnie. The verjr;^i[aa ever be realiz^ jwlomon's sagacity 

of cause and effect are hiscparahle'; will be hereafter looked upon with 

no man can be made to uiulerstaud, less veneration. Knd estcKUtt than 

by the most ingenious expei^OOpiai- it is at present. ' Madame 

ist, what rouse means, wimoiit '|^ng ravel ubou; something l|fc^ >|ll^ . 

made acejuaiuted at the 'same time fancied state; of-nnapproa0^9mj^^^^ 

with the ineaiiiiig of effect. How our fcction : she tells lis, ' 

correspondent should think of niok- man mind will become uitidtldety 
ing chalice aiui circuiiistuncc joint perfect, aiid philosoplw become the,; 

agents, nut easily divined : had he test oft all tiiin.^, . if our corrga^- 

^td chance < 0 * circumstance, we could pi^^l^borrov^ cd the idea from mi' 

explain his niciining by saying, that eemlirmed . authoress, we cun oiilfy 

he knew something of circumstance, say, that instead of borrowing or ifm^,.-' 
but nothing of chance, for ci cum' tating any of tin; many good thingl 

stance may be an agent, though which she has bai«J, he 1ms unhapfmy 

chance cannot Our correspondent's taken up the most exiravarant and 

mistake would then only be in sup*, absurd opiiuon tiiat either: she herself 

posing that one might be aq agent as or ^^^y other writer has ever ventured 

well as the other; but why chimce to advance. But some people prefer 

and circiiinstauce should necessarily' following tiicir originals, wheneyer 

act together, even adiuitting ehunce they boldly step aside From the path 

to have the power of acting, is c r- which reason- antH ebntmon sense, has 

tainly placed beyond the niggard choked out before thm. and pursue 

sphere of ouy comprehensiv^n. But them through the erratic wilds and., 
admitting the truth of what wc are maxes of theoretical and speculative 

here told, what is the consequence ? error. It is with crrbr, as it is with 

Why the consequence is simply this, dre»; a fop who^qutslrlps in his 

that if o>ir prejudiced opinions be dress, the jiiodepty .^ MnSaU' nature, 

tjransmitted from age to s^e, and re< is more.PteJy to atftuct public atten- 

<^ved blindly by future generations, lion than hn who dresses, like the ge- 
lt 'evidently follows, ^at there can nerality of mankind ;^but the, atten- 

never be ** a stage ofsi^etyin wliich tion which he attracts, excites con- 

and phili>sonl)y will be the tempt’ instead of admiration. It is 

tmt of all things.*’^ To say that so with heresiarchs in literature, 

chance may create opposition to these religion, and philosophy ; many of 

prejudices, amounts to nothing^ if it then) have rendered themselves im- 

our correspondent testifietfa, mortal by the superlative extrava- 

“ antrovaganty* for that which is ex- gance aodabsurdity of their opinions 

travagaot can neither cmadrate with and tbeoit^ but they have no disci- 

reason or philosophy. Besides, what pies,., cysd. .they are known only to re- 

clepends upon chance, admit^ug mind ''VStt of the tenths to which an* 

chance to be an ^iigent, may - never undtseililintd, fanciful, and h)po» 

happen ; and to say that tliat will. . tbetiadug mind is capable of iivaniifer- ^ 
happen which is merely passible, ia * ing in its uni|i0d, undeterestoed, and * 
not on]yahazardous,4iutanyntenable>: wandering c^tse. 
position. It is^ also, hazardous to How our correspondent applies 
assert, that what never has happened the observations we have noticed to 
may happen hereafter; and our cor« the writings and literaiy chaaectei 
respondent admits that this stage of Dr. Johnson, will form the matter 
society has nmit., yet been realise!^ of our next paper on this subject."- 
though he thinks that Geneva arid BoiTqr. 


R. M m:. 
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TO FLOWERS. 

Blub flowers and white ! 

Red flowers and golden ! 

For many an hour's delight, • 

To you t'm beholden. 

Tve smiled upon your bloom ; 

And Tve sigh'd above your fading 
Deeply as o'er the tomb, 

‘ That one I lovM was laid in. 

And, sure, I lov’d ye much. 

Or I never thus had sought ye, 
by day, ae the magic touch. 

Of Spring into beauty brought yc. 

Why do I ever shun, 

Li v'n the lonest, loveliest spot. 

Where yc bloom not in shade nor sun, 

If it be that I love you not? 

When did 1 hurry by. 

As a prince by his harem staves. 

Who must there unmated lie. 

Till himself their beauty craves 9 
« 

No. though I knew ye'd bide 
My return, however slow. 

Yet I laid me at once beside 
The meek charms that pleased me so. 

And I rook'd into your bosoms. 

But ye never minded me ; — 

Why are no^ other blossoms. 

As innocently free? 

No rose ever blush’d the more. 

No violet's veil e'er closed. 

Because I was bending o'er. 

Because I with it reposed ! 

And yet yc are not faithful. 

For ye drop o(f, one by one^ 

When olC^ufumn’s air is wrathflil ! 

' Alas t ydUr i^ays are gone. 

When the my vonth time gathers. 

Leaving mir wifli the fruitsof their stem, .. 
These, honor me not as their fathers, 

But’flun w^d I sleep .with them. 

Then come^ white flowers and, blue^ 

Golden flowers, and ^ ' 

1 shall have no mourners but you, 

Drooping over, my gfaen '^urf bed. 
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7</ Christopher North, the 

My dear CHRI8TOPHEA9 
Excuse me for addressing you by 
so endearing a term, as I have had' nei- 
ther the pleasure nor the displeasure 
of being ever acquainted with you ; 
but us^ 1 understaiul that you intend 
puttinj; down all the literary ideots 
in Athens and Babel, by which cities I 
suppose you mean Loudon and West- 
' minster, and as I have formed an in- 
tention of doing the s^nie mysell^ 
surely you and 1 should be dear to 
each otuer, engaged as we arc in the 
same cause. Fone, it is true, put 
down all the scribblers, of bis age sin- 
gle-handed, but would he Ivive'done 
so had you or I been alive at the 
lime to become their advocates, and 
prove that he himself was a mere 
rhymer, a creature who had ** learn- 
ed to crawl upon poetic feet,” and 
merely fit to write such doggrel as 
“ Number aliundrcd,” prefix^ tothe 
last number of your Magazine. But, 
pardon me, my dear fellow, I forgot 
that this dog^el was written by ycnir- 
self. .But let thk pass - l-lomcr him- 
self has nodded, and you who write 
such au enormous/''^ass of matter 
every month, must' &mly write some 

f ortion of it half asleep. Besides the 
igli bumpers, wliicli it appears you 
were gulping at the||||bncnt, have a 
most somniferous But "to tlie ■ 

point. You have deterniiued to crush 
all the literary ideots in lAindon and 
Westniinster, for thus 1 interpret your 
meaning, and I have detcrinined to 
do the same. Now we must either 
■ go hand in hand or oppose each other; 
for though iny motto is not, ’via/ Ccew 
out nuUut, though I can endure an 
equal on the throne, 1 cannot endure 
a superior. If, therefore, you will 
not admit me as a partner in the great 
work of literary purgation and re- 
formation, J am detenninbd, liko , 
Pope, to act single-handed, and proVe 
that you belong to the very race of 
scribblers which you intend to extin- 
guish. 

But taking it for granted that you 


Iditor of Magazine, 

are too wise or too cautious to refuse 
accetiing to the friendly o^c^wbiCh ^ 
now inadte to you, I feel if^iijfC9S8hry 
to ascertain tne prtncipl^IbkvW^leo 
you intend to be guided m' rajtt 
afiair, for unless you and I a^eupon 
principles of a fixed and definite . 
racter, we shall be eternally 
gerb^ds, and instead of proving' 
otbm to be dunces, our want of har- 
mony fOay prove us dunces oiirselveR:} 
At least the world may laugh nt ns for 
uniting in a design where one of us is 
ctermdly overturning the superstruc- 
ture which the other bus laid. A 
divided houSe cannot stand, and if it 
full, we may be both buried under the 
ruins. I sliall, therefore, propose to 
you what I consider most likely to 
promote the interest « literatures, 

and the extinction of that brood of 
scribblers, who infest the literary 
world, and who, while they corrupt 
good taste and good morals, create lu 
.their steed that thtellcctual anarchy 
which now extends the empire of 
dollne»; to vast Sincl fearful limits. 
There \vure Jiow, as there ever have 
been, three distinct species of writers. 
The first have instruction only for 
their object the second, according 
to the precept of Horace, love to 
mingle instmetion with delight —and 
the ’third, incapable of imparting any 
species of instruction or knowledge 
that nin)», above truisms or common ' 
place oj^^S^h^tions, or, in other words, 
anyrifibji^' that is worth the ink with 
whii$ ;it is. piinted, seek merely to 
maii^you jaugh at their namby-pamby, 
clapr^trap,. buffoonery and literary 
.swaggering, \:‘:.To the nwt of these 
classes belortg all writers on science 
and the useful arts. To this class of 
writers w'e owe not only the progress, 
of science, but that^ refined anfd men- 
tal {luxiuy, that oiium cum d^niiafe, 
which the useful arts have introduced 
into social and domestic life. These 
writers cannot do Kiurm, while they 
are certain of doing much good. 
T.hey cannot vitiate |Aihlic taste, like 
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latter classes, because thar 
*4irraniiim, inventrons, 'aokl discoveries, 
are addressed to ibe undjaiftanding, 
reasoning, and perceptive 'fecttUies 
alone; neither can they petvert 
^^the understanding, because what- 
ever powers, eo^gies, ^ abstrac- 
tions, or combinations of ideas they 
may be obliged to' exercise, before 
they can produce any contemplated 
effect, through tlie agency of art, or 
the instrumnitality of the laws of 
nature;, we know instantly, when we 
see the ."tgffect, produced, whether it 
be juit; as they describe it to be, or 
• not,, tiecause in these cases, we arc 
always guided by the testimony of 
senses, which can no ffiore de- 
ceive the savage than tlie phHosO- 
pher. There is no reasoning on mat- 
ters of fact, so th;it neither ‘,ho who 
lias prodiicctl tlie fact, can Convince 
us, by any power of reasoning, tliat 
he lia> not produced it, nor can he 
who lias not produced it, persuade us 
that he has. We have no inter- 
est in deceiving ourselves in matters 
of science and expcrinieiitai disco- 
veries ; and even if we had, the tes- 
timony pf our senses Is too powerful 
fur the doubts and hesitation^ of sc- p- 
ticlsm. We niiist believe, whether 
we will or will not. This class of 
writers, then, is harmless, to 

say the worst that can be ssud of them; 
for they cannbt,' like poets and ora- 
tors, ODI^' a usurped reptitation: 
they cannot convince tiie world that 
they have dihcovcreil what they have 
not discovered, nor producccl what 
they have not produced. Neither 
can they vitiate public tastcjl either in 
writing or in the arts, for in neither are 
they looked upon as models, nor do 
they affect it. - With t!:is class of 
writers, then, we have nothing to do, 
as the intcrests'of literature* have no- 
thing to fear from tliem.\j,]^;ih!Ey 
don't dp good, they cannot pi^iijbly 
do haroi. -.-jit is true that. the* aahie 
icause vlhidf'prevchts ^theni from vi- 
tiating pnhlic taste, pj^^nts them 
also -from improving iC''‘This is i-e- 
served for the second and third classes 
aloM^ 

second dlass^ as I have oh- 
.s^ed, •seek to mnigfe pi wurc with 
' jiistiubtioii, aud so far they are all 
engaged in a'lAudahlc object, for in- 
struction, devoid of pleasure, cannot 
properly be called instruction, as the 
object of inslrifttion itself is to create . 


and promotO'^ii^ social bapphiesa and 
ment^ ;dd^lit But how is this 
eommunicated ? It is in the 
^isoliition of ,jtbi8 question that' the 
^eat secret 'of writing consists. 
Things are soinetimes pleasing in their 
own nature, sometimes from the man* 
ner, in which they' are presented to 
us. 'Where the things described are 
extremely pleasing in themselves, the 
only, .art required is to paint them 
simply as they are, without addition 
or subtraction. Beauty, when iin« 
adorned is adorned the 'most. Who 
can Improve the Apollo of Belvidere, 
or the Venus de Mcdicis, by .giving 
them a new attitude or a new expres* 
sioii ? Who would not diminish thefr 
effect by removing any ideal blemish 
which his imagination may discover 
in them ? WJiat is then already beau- 
tiful, requires neither the Nothing of 
art, nor the imagery of fancy, to give 
it new charms ; it is only where we 
de8cril)e objects that are not perfectly 
beautiful in themselves, or where 
the beauty is veiled by some acci- 
dental disguise, that we are obliged 
to have recourse to the aid of 
art, in order to remove tlie disguif^, 
or in the former case to steal from 
'fopie other portion of nature— 
from some beings of kipdred mould, 
but of more beautiful form or deli- 
cate hue, that gniee or attrimtion 
which gives the Ol^ct we would 
paint, all the elegaMe and simplicity 
which had been^denied to it by nature.. 
Hence it is, Jtho dulce^ pl^^ 
sure, iniparteJ^li^y Writers/ conristlr 
sometimes in the simple idea oncost - 
ception, and^minetiines in the mode 
or manner dlHescribiiig it ; so that 
elegance of styB; whatever some John 
Bull writers, who look to the' sub- 
stance and not to the dress, may think 
to the contrary, is as essentially neces- 
sary to. produce that pleasure, that 
' which Horace prized not less 
thahrfhe uiile, as beauty of conception 
or sublimity of idea. Indeed beauty 
of conception ^will always lead to 
bmuty oi explosion, though there 
are instances of writers, whose style 
aiiG sentiments do hot appear in per- 
fect iianiiony with each other. 

. I should not detain you so long, 
Kit, on the subject ^ grime, elegance, ■ 
and beauty, if 1 really imagined that 
you were yourself th'esiuvtlior of num- 
ber one hundred, for Ibnow how irk- 
some all refined subjects arq to dog- 
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grel writers* They are- always sick 
'of good company^ buf wfaethiiry'ou 
are weary of me or no^ I will dtadluss 
thla'second class of writers by sa^g, 
that while they succeed in producing 
that pleasure and instruction which 
they sct^ to produce, they are, in iiiy 
opinion, not only a legitimate class 
of writers, bnt the most ^^Ccable 
companions which we' meet 'with in 
our w'andcrings through th^* moral 
and intellectual world. They ai‘e 
not, therefore, proper gaihe tor us : 
let us turn to the third class, siud we 
shall find that they are the hornets 
who consume the honey without col- 
lecting the sweets, and who conse- 
c|uently ought to be all laid prostrate^ 
.long before the deatroying angel of 
number tw'o hundred, brandishes his 
'fiaiiiing sabre over their devoted 
heads. 

This class, as I have already ob- 
served, seek ^ merely to make 
you laugh at their clEp'*trap8, 
and bufiboncry. The pleasure they 
impart is not the handmaid of 
instruction, and consequently they 
please only the canaille, who throw 
instruction to the dogs. Hence, like 
the butterfly^ they arc only beings of 
a day. Their g^iidy colours attract 
for a moment, and the next moment 
they are east' aside, and generally 
perish in the-l^l. But even while 
their novelty ^es them a factitious 
interest and importanoe, they are 
^easing only to children and fools. 
The dj^catc eye oftttste can never 
.rest" upon their productions, and it 
'yiews them with averted glance, or 
philosophic pity. But these gentle- 
men are not to be mortified by con- 
tempt. No, no, they arc better 
versed in the tactics ol literary war- 
fare and litcraiy cunning. They have 
always the laugh on tiicir own side. 
They attempt to' say something clever, 
and imagining they have succeeded ; 
--.fliey stare at yon like the clown,'with 
a foolish face, if not of praise, at least 
of laudatory cx[>cct,atioii. They laugh 
at their very attempt at excellence, 
and expect you will laugh also to keep 
them in countenance. This is the 
utmost height of their ambition. If 
you laugh tbey know you are pleased^ 
and if you are pleased, they are satis- 
fied, because ^ey have performed 
their task* Thtt' was all they aimed 
at. They imagine that every mau 
that laughs is naturally pleased, with- 


out reflection thfit there are different 
modes and secies of pleasure, and 
that thellnan tvbo laughs at their folly 
to-day, wib tim from it to-morrow 
with disgust; whilst he always re- 
turns to the refined pleasures of taste 
and fancy with renewed delight.- 
Your money. Is all they want, and 
they have' philosophy enough, or 
cunning enough,. to know that jno man 
but a fool pu ts with his w;|th- 

ouft soiiu: . quivalent. 
feeling their own inabi)Ei|||/|||^^&aKb'. 
you more wise, or more 
you are already, or rath^'^aldjbf 
exposing their own absurdity by ih ^7 
ing the attempt, the only equivafeot i 
they can give you for your two bnd 
sli^pance,' or three ami sixpence^' is 
t^a^'of making you laugh' at their 
o\vn absurdity, literary capcrun and 
high-sounding pretensions, is not 
this a truth. Kit, which you know by 
experiencef Do you not know that 
more than half tne world arc fo Is, 
and derive more pleasure from laugh- 
ing at each others* folly, than from 
imbibing the wisdom of " Solomon, or 
tiie philosophy of Socrates. 

Tous li>s liomine^ soiit 

Bt maljrre tout leur Koin,' . 

Tl ne (liircri*iit ciiti'e ctix, 

Qiie ilti plus ou du moins. ' 

Now, my dear^Kit, is .it to be en- 
dured that these literary jack* pud- 
ding, who live solely by cximsiiig 
their own folly, should succeed better 
than you or I, who look down from 
the proud eminence to which we 
have exalted ourselves, not only by 
those stores of acqiured and treasured 
knowledge,which have beeu so indus- 
triously collected, and so prudently 
dispensed, but also by the bold, rest- 
less, and daring energies of our native 
genius, a 'jronius that moulded into 
grace and megancetbo.se rough masses 
of ahi^lebs, crude, and u.umodified 
kiid'aSlbdgn i^hich we had so, ^bori- 
ously and tardily collected ff^m the 
rust find dre^ of antiquity.. We only 
look to tiie, praise and esteem of 
those - whose esteem iu worthy our 
ambition, but they seek the applause- 
of the canaille.'. They are /wil- 
ling to be look^ bpon as fools, pro- 
vided they gain more by their folly* 
than we iio by our wisdom* Now 
this is the brood of scribblers which 
I intend to extinguish; not because 
they are the most stupid, of the lite- 
rary tribe, but becausd :1they arc the 
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iflii^liBpudent, and yoxi know better 
then I do the irretiMtihle an4 ipaglc 
eflfect of impudence^ Demcethcpes 
vras aware of its power, and Ba^n 
attributes to its potent spell all the 
iHumpbs'Of oratory. All pretenders 
to literature, and to that species of 
knowlcdi^ which is just placed be* 
yond the ken of vulgur apprehension, 
are perfectly harihloM, however ig- 
norant, unless these pretensions be 
supported «by their impudence and 
bUTOoneiy^ The reason is very obvi- 
oifs r thtf;greater'- portion of mankind 
are lUilM'ralk ignorant, at least the 
■ fancieil perfectability of human rea- 
•aoci, is yet a mere speculative hypo< 
thiws, for the radiance o£' jBpi^GO 
and of univci'Sal knowledge '.sends 
forth as yet no dawning rays;, no aus- 
picious and welcome harhing^ of 
Its dazzling, cloud compelling, and 
irradiating influence. As the great 
bulk of mankind are tlierefore igno- 
rant, partly from jiatiVe. indolence 
and mental imbecility, partly from 
the sources of, and avenues to,' know- 
ledge being placed bevond their 
reacb» and partly, from their avoca- 
tions.<ijiD. life rgquirinj^ an. eicclusive 
appropriation or their time imd la- 
bour, we aro not to be surprised that 
they are more liable to attend to 
those literary quadkiK.who are pbced 
ju'.t oii.e„.df^rce above diemselVes^ 
and wbo,foin. ;a knowledge of their 
credulity, hufom they, bclSevO ^evjeary 
thing that is docmatically and un- 
hesitatingly stated, without ever en- 
quiring into the grounds of their 
belief, than to writera who forget 
their existence altogether, and ad- 
dress thems^ves solmy to minds of a 
higher and subluner order. It is 
then our duty, as well as our interest, 
to extirpate this brood cw^literary 
hjeretics from the face of me. Mith, 
yolt know well tbafr duliw^^ill 
pMec^her< ancient righ^ whifil^they. 
luew .aujBhfid^,to exist]; and wi^ is 
wone^'Siif^ yid^ and 1 lOust slumber 
In the shade, while th^'aira permitted 
io viriate public taste and public .«n>- 
'fa)8| know we have too milch 

jgeMfilb write imnsense, and too 
mueo^greatness # sbul and stub- 
^bomness of principle to prostrate 
those highe^facukies with which 
movidence nutura has en- 

dowed iis bel^re the reptile taste of 
congre^ted^mness, — before those to 
^hom oor mfitner and dhviner mu- 


sings will appear the frenzied ebulli» 
tions of Insanity. *It is then only by 
ex|j^Btth|^ thiis class of writers pat 
wn^ban ever hope to gain the eBr>of 
the public. % the public I mekn 
the majority of readers, for all men 
are now-a-days reacts of books, how- 
ever ignorant of their contents. 
These, readers ' must naturally turn 
over to us the moment their present 
favourites are extinguished; and the 
consequence will be, that they must 
either learn good sense, good taste, 
good manners, and good morals, or 
Jay down their books, and rest con- 
tent with their native ignorance. 
Now this will be as it ought to be, 
for it is much safer to study from the 
book of nature than from' the crazy ' 
productions of those scribblers whoUi 
we pur|)osc to extinguish Diit here 
I should apologize for using «^hc plu- 
ral pronoun .tac, for as yet 1 am igno- , 
rant of the class of writers who are 
to fall victims to the lightnings of 
yonr^ ;&lminating wrath. I merely 
suppose them to be the class whom 
1 have just described, for ngainst 
what other class could iny worthy 
friend turn liis potent arms. It is , 
true, indeed, that 1 should not hesj- ' 
tale to rank you with this doomed 
and devoted tribe of 'scribblers, were 
1 to judge of you by, the charamer of 
the magazine wbicl^ .you conduct; 
but as you tell us yourself that no 
person has ever doubted youC'Hteraiy 
prowess, or yonr ability to strangle 
all literary pijMCndars, 1 caik\^Iy 
perceive that having once seemred 
imiiiortality by your writings, yoii 
now take your rest, and leave the 
conduct of your magazine to un- 
disciplined and uninitiated under- 
strappers', who travel in the same 
roaa to fame with the sciibblers whom 
I have just described. Let me tell 
you, howjever,' that highly as I value 
youC. aid,^^ and redoubtable as I es- 
teem you, no partnership shall ever 
be formed between you and me, un- 
.kts you discharge tiiosc miscreants, 
and evince your Zeal for tbc extirpa- 
tion of dunces and the reformation 
of literature by putting your own 
shoulders to the wheel. I really 
tiunk. Kit, that so far. from attending . 
to^ the editorship pf your magazine, 
ypu do not even read it after it is 
published. It is, in real truth, ^ as 
stupid, as laboured, and as farcical 
as the New Monthly. You know^ 
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Kit, the New Monthly is like the 
mouAtiun in labour. If it cannot 
get hold of ai^ thing great in na- 
ture^ it flies to Baker-street, or some 
of the squares, and lays hold of 
something great in art. Mr. Camp- 
bell, however, should recollect that, 
according to Mr. Boivl^ there is 
nothing great or sublime in ait, and 
Mr. Bowleses theory should hold good 
until the contrary is proved. Now 
Mr. Campbell has attempted to prove 
the contrary, but he has not suc- 
ceeded, even aided as he was by the 
genius of Lord Byron, and a host of 
some other ten or a dozen writers 
and reviewers. Mr. Campbell then, 
for decency’s sake, should avoid all 
commerce with art. Such a com- 
merce must always be attended with 
disagreeable associations, and remind 
him not only of Bowles’s triumph, but 
teach him that while he draws his 
images from art, he sinks mOm the 
lofty regions to which the d^criptiye 
and^atnetic muse had bben supposed 
to elevate him, and mingle with the 
creatures of every day life. Mr. 
Campbell, however, seems to hate 
entirely altered his opinion on the 
subject of the controvers)^ between 
him and Mr; Bowles, and to think at 
present that it .matters not a rush 
where dr from what 'source we de- 
' rive our images, provided they arc in 
^hemselves, or by some kind of asso- 
ciation connected with the bon ton 
of fhshionable life; He who is al- 
ways talking of high life is supposed 
t6 associate only with people in the 
highest circles,* and, as the language of 
thu circle is the language of art and 
dismise, as nature is a| bore to them, 
and the sublimer images and con- 
ceptions of the muse absolutely un- 
intelligible^ so neither can they en- 
dure any novel or periodical that 
is not stufled with balls, operas^ mas- 
querades, the theatre, Vauxhall, Carl- 
ton-house,Regent-street^ Baker-stre^ 
and by way of contrast^ and as aTau 
to greatness, all the petty resorts of 
the petty nobility. Thus is nature 
sacrificed to art in the New Monthly; 
and instead of being permitted to 
wander with * Golc&nith, or vrith 
Thomson, through the softer scenes 
and calmer retreats of nature, we are 
thrust into a drawing room, or an 
opera box, to listen to the intolera- 
ble loquacity of Lady Fudge, or the 


scrapef^ cdhtortions, and elegant 
proBtiUtiokis of Monsieur — ■ — >, the 
devil khdjws who, some French or 

Italian protegt^e of the Duchess , 

but we must not use real names, and 
we hate mystery. If we cannot speak 
out, we choose not to speak at 
all. What a idty. Kit, that the New 
Monthly should thus forsake all com- 
merce with nature, and tber human 
mihd, as it exists in rationid;'iii|rid^ na^ 
tural society, to play sucii'?|^d^»'n 
not before high h^ven, 
fore high people, as to mak^ iiny 
person who is acquainted with T6l|| 
Campbell lament his fate, and thosd 
, ^ho are* not, to conceive him a diUH 
ehig piaster, or a master of cere- 
monitt. 

But is there not in the whole runge 
of fashionable life, and in all the va- 
ried scenes of dissipation, affluence, 
wretchedness, and reverses of fortune 
that follow in its train, any thing to 
relieve the tedium aind nausea of the 
hours that the distempered fop and the 
fashionable profligate t.iketo recover 
the exhaustion of their physical and 
ment]ilenetgies,but.a'd^catalQgue of 
fashionable and un^hionable streets 
and squares? Is there nothing to 
amuse them but the residence of the 
great? Or is the object of the Edi- 
tor merely to shew that he is intimate 
with all .the dashing, and fashionable 
people iu London? If so, I regret it 
on his own account, both as an editor 
and as a poet. Such an intimacy 
cannot exist without a complete sacri- 
fice of his rime; and, perhaps, it is to 
this sacrifice, not to his unconquer- 
able laziness, as is ^nerally supposed, 
that we should attribute the late po- 
retiv of ' Ids muse, a poverty that ex- 
tends, not oely to the quantity of his 
producrions, but to their quality also. 

If JSttfature is to be.thus.samificed 
to fifriiioUable follies 
tastes, what will be the resiitt ? Why; 
rilat neither those who write to< in* 
struct, nor those who loVe to uihide 
pleasure with instruction, will be 
read, and the republic of letters Will 
be laid open to the devastaridSil aiflt 
impurities of scribblers alone. Science 
must stand still for a moment. 

Ye( yet a moment one dim ray of 

light,” ; 

And then hail to great craOs' and eternal 
night. ^ 
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With regard to iiistructiop,wUh rewd 
to princijplus of reasoning ana -ileduc- 
tion, with regard to invention, discove* 
ry»andevery thing that expands and im- 
bHiesthe mind with moral, physical, and 
intelleciual knowledge, where are we 
to look for it ? Why in those few 
works that frequently perish us soon 
as they make their appearance, be- 
cause their fame and cin‘iilation de- 
pends, in the first instance, on the 
periodical works of the day, whether 
Reviews, Magazmhs, Journals, Chro« 
nicies, Gasettes, Albums, Magnets, 
or call them 1^ whatever name or 
denomination you will, for they all , 
occasionally take upon themselves tl^ 
ofiSce of reviewers. Now, Kit^ ne^ 
we tell you, that when works ^ pro- 
found erudition are sent afioat into 
the world, they must sail between 
Scylla and Charybdis, .while their 
fame rests upon the periodical press, 
where, if they be not;' eQgnlphcd. 
they rise, not 1^ the press, but 
in the very teeth of its censur^ 
or amid tiie affected slumbers of in 
neglet^ and silence. And how could 
St be otherwise? 

Suppose a new work ia published, 
of very extraordinary merit; the sub- 
ject is language, . style, oratoiyr, phi- 
losophy, physics, metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, the sublime, the beautfful, the 
picturesque; or any otther subjeet that 
requires profoiuidT thinking add ex- 
tensive reading. Suppose ibe author 
of this work to be unknown to the 
public, for if he be not we must form 
either an erroneous estimation, or a 
right one by chance, of the influence 
of the review, in extending the circu- 
lation of the book and uie fame of 
the author, as a writer onqe cele- 
brated by his former writia|^'or un- 
ublished discon^eries is , of 

aving bis works known and 
ciateff wilkoi^. any aid from the re- 
view^ this unknown author,* 
ibeq» send fbrih' this worl^of extraor-' 
dinary merit, and what will the re^, . 
view^ do with it? Why, if it be too ' 
profound for him, he seals his . lips' 
and .siqrs nothing Writes nothing, 
never saw or heard any thing about 


It. Jle says nothing about it, lest he 
should expose hts own ignorance by 
commenting upon a siilriect which bo 
does not understand, u, on the con- 
trary, there be some points or pas- 
sages in tliis-work, as there must be 
in every work of any length, which 
comes within the little range of bis 
nicely selected and sprucely decorated 
knowlec^ he lays his claws on it 
with all the tenacity of a cat, and 
seeks, with all the toil of laborious 
dullness, to prove that this point or 
this passage is either below medio- 
crity in style or in argument, or, at 
least, not equal to what might be ex- 
pected from a writer who ventured 
on so hazardou.> and arduous an uiu^ 
dertaking. And why docs he soi^' 
Why, forsooth, because if.';'' can con- 
vince you that he is acquainted with 
any part of the work, he thinks you 
have, a right to take it for granted 
that he is acquainted with the whole, 
and^' cp'nld analyse its most knptty 
and profound points with equal ease. 
What, then, has such a wbrJk to gain 
by the cooperation of the reviewers, 
who' either totally neglect it, or raise 
their own reputation at its expense. 
/^Had there been no reviewsA'no flimsy 
periodicals, tliis would, not be the 
case; The public would then be; 
obliged to judge examine for , 
themselves, and th'd result would ai-*; 
ways be favourable to works of merit 
But it is now^late, and 1 must take 
my leave of yobs^boping to cbhvioce 
you in my next fitter, that it is oply 
works of merit that suffer by the re- 
viewers; that works of no merit would 
die a natural death, had there not 
been a reviewer in existence; and that 
works of merit have nothing to fear, 
except from ignorant, superficial re- 
viewers, and the ^ periodical press. 
Until then, believe me to be as zealous 
in the cause of literary reformation,' 
and, as replete with the hope of ex- 
tmguishiiig tlmt brood of scribblers,* 

- wh6 have neither drunk deep, nor. 
Wen tasted the Pierian spirjiig, as you 
are /ourself. 

Maxtin M^Dermot.. 
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The work, which wc have chosen 
for the present paper, is to this day 
called by the Italians <-the golden 
book'*-*-aDd richlv docs it deserve its 
title. But an unkind fate, by some 
chance or other, has pressed upon it. 
and its lustre has grown dim of late 
years, without our being able to ex- 
plain exactly the why or wherefoie — 
k is forgotten or neglected in dl 
countries, save the one which ^ve it 
birth, but which, like an adectionale 
parent, still hangs with fondness over . 
Its offipring. still thrills with emo- 
tion. as it watches its progress adown 
the vale of years. If you travel into 
the flowery realms of Italian literature < 
your steps will be continually 
rup^ by inscription stones to. the 
memory of ^ the eloquent and ad- . 
mlr^ author of the Ckiuiticr;** and if. 
you talk with an Italian, his eyes will 
stUUparkle at the name of Balthasar 
Castiglione. But England, which 
once rang with his praises, and which 
has shared in the ben^fs resulting 
from bis literary labour^ has ceased 
to worship at his shrine; or if some 
solitary spirit starts from his midnight 
haunt to invoke a name, that once 
shone bright and glorious, as he mut- 
ters out his prayers, it is not the name 
of "The Courtier,*' but the." Latin 
imitator.” which falls upon your ear. 
But it is not cur sorrow at this unde- , 
served neglect^nor is it the mere 
pleasure which we feel, when able to 
vindicate his dues to the child of 
genius, and which alone would be a ' 
sufficient inducement in the present 
case, which has persuaded us to devote 
a paper of our miscellany to the 
** eJourtier'*— we have a nobler aim— 
it is our firm and determined opinion . 
that the work vre are about to notice, 
is of a nature which ought to entitle it 
to become a stock book in every coun- 
try. And so it once was— the Spa- 
n w and Italians still pretend to form 
themselves upon its model— how lar 
JE. M. May, 1825. 


they succeed is nothihg to our pur*, 
rise — but. it shows that they know 
ow to appreciate worth; that they 
know and acknowledge what they 
might be. if they have not the virtue \ 
or .resolution to put those stem and 
severe rules into practice, which 
would eventually make them so. In 
England, in France, and Germany, 
there are existing translations of the . 
Cort'giano, which, if they lie now un- 
heedS amoiM^ dust and cobwebs, 
were yet one day decorated with gold 
and silver; and although they are 
now neglected, it still tends to shew 
the general estimation in whieh. fhe 
.work wasoiieday held ; for. as X<^d 
Byron has observed, ibo best proof of 
a wrifer^s real value ia.'iii8 having been 
translated into other tankages. 

'It would be harsh^ and perhaps un- 

d 'to say. that the book has been 
aside without any cause. If we 
consider ..the Corti^no as the mere 
modeLof a conrtier. it would be indeed 
hard to assign any reason ; for a 
chanro of customs and manners aflect 
not these amphibious beings. Cour- 
tiers are just the same sort of things 
which they were five centuries ago — 
they are alike in all countries— they ' 
are actuated by the same principles, 
be they good or bad— they have the 
same interests to accommodate— the 
same wnhhs to gratify— and the same . 
routine to go throup^h. The only al- 
teration towcen this and foiiner ^es 
is. tbdC there is now more ceremony. 

' and less frankness, more foolish and 
'outward shew, but less innate truth 
and .feeling. Castiglione's eourtur ^ 
then 'is the same person all the wide • 
world over; and so for. in its mun 
principle, the Cortigiano is as inte- 
resting and as instructing; as it was 
five hundred years ago-^a character 
which might figure just as well at the 
courts of Paris or St. Jaodaes's. as his 
native place Urbino. But there was a 
second^ intention in the work ; for 
3 L 
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whHst Castiglione 4iew tlie portrait 
of a perfect courtier^ he also formed a 
perfect geiitleman--4ie shewn what 
every mao ought to be, who Hves and 
Amoves in the highest circles of society. 
This made his book of general utility 
—this gained it universal praise, and 
made it universally read ; for so long 
as he wrote for courtiers only, he 
wrote for a very small portion of so- 
ciety, as few are bom to spend^ their 
days.ainid a court this perhaps 

has laid it iu ol^livion. The manners 
ofdifihrent countries are now-a«.days 
widely different; and an I'alian sig- 
nor, an English gentleman, and a 
French Monsieur, would as sofon think 
" lof jumping over the moon^ as of form- 
ing their rules of conduct uJ[>on the 
same model. But this was not the 
case at the time when Castiglione 
wiote. During the nges of chit airy 
and roinancc, the manners of tlie dif- 
ferent nations of Europe were much 
more similar than they now are. 
Those high, and, in some cases, ab- 
suid notions of tionour, which per- 
vaded the whole of the south of Eu* 
ropia, and which had spread’ (Voni. 
thence over France and England,, in- ' 
timately connected as they were with 
the fiielings of all who pretended to 
the fame and name of a cavalier, gave- 
the tone to society, and formed the 
character; for when tho same prin- 
ciples, the same notions, and, the same 
feelings actuated the ' Spaniard^ the 
Italian, the Frenchman, and the Eiig- 
. lishman, it is natural that the mode of 
life and conduct of these different 
people should all assimilate, in a 

g reat measure, to the same standard. 

ut when that spirit, which actuated 
and pervaded these component parts, 
had evaporated; wheq there was no 
longer any ruling prindple to main- 
tain its influence oyer tltdia,. 5 iiff^rent' 
'satioDSy that large body,' -^hijch had 
hitherto been uni^ in action as wlell 
, as intemst/split into various ;Ms, and ; 
' each fomxra for itW certain rules: 
and punctilios, which were found- 
more consonant to the national cha«* 
racter, than that universal one, which 
^ it hiu in a manner been forced to 
obey, and which it bad conceded to 
, with a sort of blind and* superstitious 
. "veneration; /Hence the diflerence of 
customs and ' .nanoers in Europe. 
Heretofore due* spirit pervaded all— 
that spiitt': the key-stone to the 

fobrjc ; and when tliatr was removed, 


each part fell oIL and forined different 
combinations of its own, as circum- 
stance or casualty might direct. And 
for this saixve reason, although there^is 
less uniformity of character between 
the existing nations of Europe, when 
compared together, and considered as ^ 
a whole; ,yet each individual nation, 
in its manners and society, is more 
harmonized within itself, and presents 
less singularity or marked individuality 
of character to the eyes of the poet or 
the painter. But Castiglione wrote 
when the flame of this chivsdrous spi- 
rit had not quite gone* out^ when it 
was emitting its last sparks from 
Charles V. and Francis I., and yet, 
before its influence had ceased to 
operate throughout Europe. Oas- 
tiglione's* gv^tlernan, then, whatever 
he might have been, is not now a 
citi:ran of the world. And this is the 
most probable reason we can assign 
for The Courtier*s** not being so ge- 
nerally known and read as it deserves 
to be— because there are some re- 
marks and rules which do not apply 
to ourselves, we reject or will not 
trouble* ourselves to discover the 
'.^iWprth of those which do. If this con- 
duct is wise, we leave for others to de- 
terinine. 

Castiglione was bom at the village 
Casatico, near MTantua, in the year 
1408, and, whilst young, served as 
page to Lewis Sforza, diuce of Milan. 
On arriving at manhood; he entered 
the service Of Guidubaldo, duke of 
Ui'bino, in whom court, then the fa- 
vourite resort of letters, he resided 
several years, and on whom he wrote 
a panegyric in Latin, under the form 
of a letter to Henry 'VII. King of Eng- 
land. He was sent by Guidubaldo, in 
1506, ambassador to Henry VIL from 
whom he received the order of the car- 
ter, which, as the author of his life, 
Bernardino Marliani, observes, il re 
soleva dare.a* pochissimi, e di gran- 
•dissima condizione." In the year fol- 
lowing, he was appointed ambassador 
^*to Louis X1T. then resident at Milan. 
>,On the death pf ' Gi^idubaldo, he re- 
n. iined in the s^vice of Frances Maria 
- delta Rovere, whom he accompanied 
^ in Kveral expeditions, as lieutenant- 
' Mneral of the church, under Pope 
Julius 11.^. As a reward for these ser- 
■ vices, he was presented, in 1513, with 
the castle of Xuvilara, near Pesaro, 
which grant wus afterwards confirmed 
by Leo X, though at that time the Pojie 
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and Duke of Urbino not upon 
amicable terms. Thi^ grant, with the 
immunities and liberties contained in 
it, is very singular — we would wil- 
lingly quote it, had ^e room. In 
1524, he was sent by Pope Clement 
VIT. nuncio to the £mperor Charles 
V. at which time several of his letters, 
which are extant, were written. He 
was a great jfjvourite with Charles, 
and was to have been his second, if 
the challenge sent by him to Fiancis 
I. had been accepted. But he could 
not bring the ^pal and imperial 
poirera to an agreement, and his cha^ 
grin at this is said to have brought on 
the illness of which be died, at Toledo, 
1529. aged 51. His funeral solemnity 
l^ted nine days, and was attended by 
(bh whole court of the King of Spain, 
then resident at Toledo. Few men 
have enjoyed so great a share of admi- 
ration and esteem, during their life 
time, as our author, and none ever 
received from princes and potentates 
more exemplary honours. And this 
redounds no little to his praise, consi- 
dering the dangerous path he had .to 
tread — always living in public life,' a 
warrior, a statesman, and an ambas- 
sador — amidst jarring and conflicting 
interests, and yet managing with so* 
much address, ingenuity, and faith, 
as to be esteemed by all, honoured b'y 
his enemies, and dwelling in strict 
'friendship with all the masters whom 
.'he, served.* He was intimately ac- 
quainted with the classics j he wrote 
Latin .with elegance and purity, as 
may^be seen from the poems he lias 
left, and which we may hereafter 
make the subject of a paper. He is 
represented to us, by the author of his 
life, as being liberal, brav^ courteous, 
aflhble, and tinctured withal with a 
deep sense of religion ; of the firmest 
integrity, extreme prudence, sharp 
and ready wit, end peculiarly elo- 
quent in common conversation* He 
understood music tolerably, archit^' 
ture thoroughly, and was so well" 
skilled in painting and sculpture, that 
Raphael and J||ficlmsl Angelo were in 
the habit of submitting Uieir works for 
his opinion, before they submitted 
them to the public* lie was tall and 
well-proportiQncd, active, strong, and 
graceful : a perfect master of ml, the 
military exercises of the time, both 
foot and horse; a good wrestler, and 
a noted swimmer. With these endow- 
ments of nature and art, we need not 


be surprise^ at its having been said, 
that be dreW hjia own picture, in 
sketching a .p^set oourtier — and so 
Ariosto thought,' 

Diaozi hlanilto, ect il Pontnn per vici 
Soao, e dab fltroxzi, iJ pailre, e *1 flglio 
stati ; 

C* e il Bembo, c il tiippel, c* e chf, 
quul lui ' 

Voggiamo, ha tnljl eortegian format!." 

Orlaodo Furioso, xxxvii. 8. 

Be tfiat as it may, those alone, who 
knew him must be thp, best 
In his preface,, he himself 
** Alcuni ancor dicono, ch* io'hocre- 
duto former me stesso, persuadendo- , 
mi, .che le condizioni ch* io al corte-r.^ 
giano attribulsco, lutte siano in me'. ' 
A ques(j tali non voglio gia* iiegar di 
non avertentato tutto gucllo ch' io 
vorrei che sapesse il C'ortegiano; e 
penso, che chi non, avesse avu!o 
qualche nUtizia delle cose che ncl libru 
si trattano, per erudito che fosse state, 
mal* avrebfae potato scrivcrlc : ina io 
non son santo privo di giudicio iu co- 
noscere me stesso, dhe mi prqsuma 
taper tuflo quello cheao desider^re." 

, The Cortigiano is . one of 
pieces, which are drevm up in- the 
ibnn of a dialogiie^~a mode, which is 
perhaps the best adapted for conveying ' 
'‘instruction, because its dramatic form 
awakens the ima^nation, and excites 
•intei^^ whilst it informs an.d enriches 
the mind; at the sametime^ it repre- 
sents a Kvely and polished conversa- 
tion, which we cannot but fancy our- 
selves partakers in, as we alternately 
favour one party or the other, but 
without that prejudice or party feeling, 
which, in real life blinds our senses, 

* and shuts our eyes to truth. Sanc- 
tioned by such names as Plato and 
Cicero, it is not likely that we shall 
find many' to rise up against the form 
or plan of the wprk ; hut the idiom,^ 
fbr W0 blight not to sav^style, is an- 
other consideration. Upon that sub- 
ject, it is necessary that .we should 
' offer a few remarks. Every one, who 

at all conversant with Itmian litera- 
'ture, must know, that the Tuscans 
have assumed their dialect to bp the 
only pure and elegant one for writing 
or conversation, and tliut they mea- , 
sure out the degrees of praise due io k 
all those who have not the fortune to 
be bom in their chappy climate, ac- 
cording as they approximate nearest 
to their own idiom* BhW fer this is 
right or wrong, it is not our business 
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fo d^de^ more pmtiCiMly ai Oasti- 
glione, in his first book^hfweaimtted 
the subject mnion, 

ivitb great wit and jialtice^ But let 
. that be as it may, he several times as* 
serts, in the Courtier, that he does 
. not use the Tuscan dialect, and that 
' . he does not wish it’. It is very dlill* 

' cult for a foreigner to pass a true judg- 
ment upon an author’s merits, who 
writes in a language which is n 9 t his 
own, and still mdre so to appreciate 
fiilly the beautij^ of that language, or 
point'out accurately its defects. For 
our 'o^ parts, had the book been 
placed in our hands, without our hav« 
;.iag any previous knowledge about it, 
we should not have had the slightest 
supposition, that it could be taxed 
with offending against Tuscan purity, 
or, at least, only in a word or two 
. here and there, which might have 
struck us as not being usnaF— for we 
date affirm, that they are not inele- 
gant, although they inasy not be pure 
'J'uscan inffexionsh But as we do not 
wish others to take an Englishman's 
*’ipaa dixit,’* tipou a subj^t which 
he cannot bo "sp^ compstaiit to decide 
as an Italian, wo wiff^ go to.the foon- 
> tain head for authoiify/ and strength* 
CD our own surmises by thedsekration 
of Varchi, He says, il Gonte Bal- 
chassare Castig^ne, cbe fu qu^ grand’ 
noDK), che voi sapete, cosi nelle let- 
tere, come nelP' arnii,' diecr pure nel . 
BOO Cortigiano, che non ss vuole ob* 
bligare a scrivere Toscanamente, ma 
Lombardo. Vada per quelli che scri- 
Tono Lombardo vol^o scried Tos- 
canamenfe ; perchfi, se io v’ ho a dire 
il vero, ogli disseqnelio cbe egJi non 
volea fai^ o alineno, che e^ ndn 
fime; perchA chi vuok scrivere Lom- 
bardo, non iscrive a modo. A 
me pare, che egli mettesis cgni dili* 
^gemza, ponesse ogni stndio» .e-.uia88e 
ognt induHtria di serigsre it M Coiti- 
erumo, opera venunctite iomidsa, e 
ddgna di viver sempie, pi^ Toscaou- . 
mente ohe eglr polera e sspeva.” Iq' .v 
addition to this, the Cortigiano has . 
been received by the della Gru8C|yi 
academy, as a test of the Tuscan dia> . 
lect, wnich is of itself a suffiemt an- 
, thoiity to silence all profime babblers 
and baehbHers. Bo much for the 
idiom 3 we must-' tiow beg to be in- 
dulged with a fow words upon the 
style of the Ckilrfies— we do not mean 
the peculiat eOnstmetfons and phrases, 
hot HiNl manner in which out 


asdiitfiS' 

from the usiml plain proso- 
* narrative, that is to say, the orna- 
ments with which bp has dressed hi* 
ideas, the similre and metaphors by 
which he has expanded and explains 
them, and other artificial aids, by 
which he has embelliahed and beauti- 
fied them.' In this senses then, we 
consider the style of ihe{C(mrtier to be 
perfect. It is not prose run mad, 
for were it so, we should be far from 
praising it, and yet it is very pogtieal 
prose; but, witha^ so cm^e, so 
pure, so unlike meretricious ornament, 
that it is impossible not to be delight- 
ed with it. Castiglione bad a fine 
poetic imagination ; but he had judg- 
ment likewise— he knew art was ne- 
cessary to set off nature, and he kanw 
how that art should be applied. He 
does* pot go out of his way to bunt 
after poetical image^ but he takes 
them as they rise up in his path, and 
nses them where tb^ are more than a 
mere ernament-— where they are areal 
improvement. His fancy was prolific 
in the extreme, and he coold well 
spore to throw away all that was not 
-enedee and perfect, and he was fortu- 
nate in being possessed .of a taste, 
which prompts him to do so. 

We know, and have met with many 
great and clever men, but with a cer- 
tain chill and callousness of imagina- 
tion, that would etclude all sort of 
ornament from prose writing* and . 
reduce it to the same monotonous / 
equality with a boundless plain, or 
efothe it vrith the same stem arid 
gloomy dignity, as that which is de- 
leted in their own countenances. 


look out upon the sky, just after son- 
' set^ white alt is one cloiidleBs expanse 
of pure ethereal blue; let them look 
imrin upon this same sky, towards 
midnight, when the monotony of 
asnre Is studded with ten thousand 
. glitteii&g stars, and tinged with a new 
.luaCre from the silvery rays of the 
chaste cold moon;'’ and then let 
thten say which of these two objects is 
the most beautifof 1 Such is the style 
of the Cortigiano. The ground-work, 
or thread of the narrative^ is as pun^ 
as chaste, and as simple^ as ** the 
azure soverrignty above hist the 
oraaments which are aeattored over it, 
are like those ethereal fires, which ren- 
der that finhament the most g^rious 
•JgliS in nature. There an^ dgufacteaiw 
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times andflulHeets, n^eh do not ad* 
mil of poetical ornaments. We would 
not have Euclid's system of geometry 
transposed into a pastoral, with your 
** straight lines’* turned into a rural 
May-pole, your “.curved lines** into a 
rainbow, or a meandering streamlet, or 
your “circles** into a Cheshire cheese. 
Nor would we have a “ practice of 
physic” metamoridiosed into a tissue 
of vapid sentimentality, as Dr. Gkaxlc 
has done. A poor wight is confined 
^ to his bed, in a high fever, but Dr. 
Goode's pupils must listen to one of 
his own inimitable dithyrambici^ be- 
fore he will consent to explain to them 
the symptoms. He lays him upon his 
bed of down, but it is harder to him 
' fiian the flinty rock-- he tosses and 
tumUes aboul^ like the waves of the 
ocean-— his mouth is as patched as 
the torrid sands of Airina—ti^ rosy 
bloom of his complexion has faded 
. into the pelid hue of the lily —his eyes 
have lost their lustre, and appear like 
--Jike what?— oh! any thi^ will do 
• for the ** practice of physic’*— well, 
then, like the sun in a Scotch mist, 

“ Spectntum ndniissi risum teneath, 
nmici?” 

Hut we do not intend here to ent^ 
into a discussion of the merits or deme^ 


diawiD|r lira the poetical illustrations 
of the QcH¥rtierf!--if we may use the ex- 
pression, ^^woidd say, tne> embody 
and petsopify die aigument, and set 
that pcraouificatioD, like a real and 
animated object, immediately before 
our eyes. And this is the best and 
shortest method of producing convic- 
tion : 

”Segiiius Irricsnt antmoi demiua per 
^ aiire* 

Quam qua sunt OQulh suldeeta fldeUbus/' 
Those who expect to fin^/ in the 
work before us, such a charaicler of a 
courtier as Lord Chesterfield has 
dram, will find themselves vastly 
mist^en. Chesterfield— and we blim 
4 o own it— but it is, indeed, too true 
—Chesterfield has drawn his courtier 
as ha really is — Castiglione, as he 
should be — ^as he mi{^t be— as he 
would be, in his nearest and most ex- 
alted approach towards the Divinity. 
But it may be objected, and with a 
show of reason, that this character is • 
beyond the stretch of human nature, 
too good, too gfeat, too glorious. 
This 18, perhaps, -truh — thera'^ never 
liqs beeD,;^and 1 t ii;ray^be^ tbeia nevcr 
will be^ so mtfny gcM qtudides and 
endowments, both of ai^ and nature^ 
combined and concentrated in the 


rits of particular styles in prose writ- 
ing. All wc wish to say is, that Such 
■ poetical illustrations as are scattered 
^ throughout the Oortigiano, so far firom 
detracting from its worth, are the 
chief causes which constitute its ex- 
cellence. They are not mere froth 
and sound — they are not empty orna- 
ments, which only embellish^ without 
improving. They do not only recreate 
the mind of the reader, but they con- 
firm, strengthen, and ducidate each 
argument as it rises, and render it so 
palpable, so clear, and so convinc- 
ing, that it is impossible to be mis- 
taken or misunderstood. If an archi- 
tect sliall dimourse to you, for hours 
and hours, on tiie plan of a building 
he is about to elevate, you mav at lam 
comprehend his design, and oe able 
■to sketch out in your mind’s eye the 
i different forms and proportions, which 
ate to unite and harmonize tbe in- 
* tended whole; but you would arrive 
at the same conclusion in one quarter 
of the time, and with ten times more 
. accuracy and piecisipn, bad a drawing 
of the plan been submitted to yoiu 
cQuaideration. Of tbe same use as this. 


; perishable frame of an individual. But 
: if an author is to restrict him^lf mere- 
^ Iv'to what he sees, and to consider 
that the,sum total of human perfection 
^hich his own immediate observation 
has placed before him, without being 
allowed to sketch out an ideal state of 
virtue, to which mankind may direct 
their hopes and aspirations, how shall 
ivorld improve? Da]^ months, 
^years, ages may roll on, and on, but 
the limits of human knowledge will 
never spread beyond their existing 
land mark. There are now many ex- 
peiiments and works of art, not only 
prsiSficable^ but easy and fomiliar to 
us, which were, an hundred, or even 
fifty' years ago, either totally un- 
known, or considered impossible. 
The positive and absolute knowledge 
of mankind, that is, tliat which we 
see and know to exist by our own im- 
mediate and ocular obs^ance, isvery 
contracted. Look out upon the face 
of the globe-7-go up the highest 
mountain, froija which you can com- 
mand the widest prospect around you, 
and if you trust to that only which 
i 1 within your view^ you will ex- 
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claiiDy that the worid, on whieh we 
live, is a wide plain, and, in your own 
.conceit, may be temptra.to laugh at 
the philosophers who have/foid that 
its rorm is spherical. But* when you 
are told, that your powers of vision . 
are narrow and confined, and that the 
circumference of this euth is vaster 
than your . comprehension, you will 
readily imagine, that the small part of 
it, which your eye suiyeys, may ap- 
pear Bat, because youc. prospect ddes 
not extend far enough toi take in a 
sufficient ^ment of the circle to 
show its ' rotundity. Then, why 
should the capability of the mind, 

. ** which supasseth all understanding/* 
be estimate by the degree of know- 
Jedge which it can drink in by its eye' 
'sight? why should it be chained down 
to any existing model of perfection? 
and why should we point out this or 
that individual, and say, he has 
reached the highest pitch of excellence 
, already known, and therefore cannot 
be surpassed ; or that it is absurd to go , 
on refining upon virtue, till we ren(Kr 
it too dazsling to behold? It is only 
a weak'rbiYid which can prompt such', 
arguments. The little b|rd, that pick s . 
the crumbs from yoiir window-seat, 

. can raiseitself but a few^yards from the 
green sward beneath it^but the eagle 
dares a nobler Bight, and. soars up- 
wards to* the, sun. l^t us not then 
judge of others by the measure of our 
owu littleness. Genius will never plod 
upon the earth — ^it roust rise ; and as 
it claps its sparkling wings, be it our 
duty to collect and treasure up the 
glittering dew drops that rain from^ 
them. For our own parts, wc would 
rather have the mind^s imaginings en-f? 
crOBch upon probability, than clogged 
with' the bonds of homely, plain 
reality; and we are convinc^ that 
tU^ ideal creations tend more to- 
wards the march' of knowledg^^^.aild 
completion of human perfectiob^-t&n 
all uie prosing matter-Of-ilact narra- 
tions and discussions of all the grey- 
beards in Christendom. 

Besides this,, in all works, at least 
all those which are to gain fame and 
estimation among the nations, it is 
an absolute necessity tliat nature, and, 
in some cas^, even truth itself should 
be over-drawn. Thk^tnay appear a 
dangerous tenet, and ^bad doctrine to 
dispense; but .althoii^h it militates 
against our citplnces and received opi- 
.mons, it is too true— or the favour of ’ 


mankind has ever been bestowed up- 
on unworthy obj^. Did the por- 
trait-painter ever send into the world 
a likeness (and we am speaking Of 
those only which nxeihi chefd'^ceuvres 
of the art), which copied the imperfec- 
tions as truly as the perfections of its 
original ? There is either a w;rinkle 
idnoothed down, a curl supplied^ or a 
fresher bloom given to the com- 
plexion, a keener lustre to the eye, or 
a deeper expression to the counte- 
nance — ^in short, did ever any man ; 
employ an accomplished master to • 
paint his portrait, who did not after- 
wards wish tliat he could transform 
himself into his own picture ! And 
where is the author who has not as- 
sumed to himself the same liberty as; 
tile artist? We will take our own inf- 
mitable novelist run our eye ?ver his 
characters, in high life or low, in the 
palace or the cottage — and what are 
they but finished portraits, as true to 
life as art ghtiuld make them— but do 
they not flatter their origirials ? Again, 
in landscape painting, is there a man ♦ 
all the wine world over, who, after he 
had surveyed one of the finest paint- 
ings! of any school or any country, 
and then set himself out upon his 
jpumey to enjoy, amid the iresh air, 
'and in the remity of nature, that 
scene, whicli he had beheld glowing 
oh the canvass — ^is there a man who- 
has not, in such a case, felt his ex-' 
pectations somewhat disappointed, 
and whoso conscience did not whis- < 
per him, that he should have viewed 
the original before the imitation, if he 
wished to appreciate its beauties? 
The truth is^ that all imitations, and 
such are portraits, sketches of charac- 
ter and paintings, must be somewhat 
heightened and coloured to create in- 
terest. And so it is in sculpture— at 
least, in those works which are consi- 
dered the highest stretch of art, which 
have commanded and rivetted the ad- 
miration of all time, and which shall 
last as an eternal monument of the 
lofty aspirations of genius. Let the 
man, wl^ has stood gazing upon the 
Apolli Belvidere, wmi has felt his 
eyes, his thoughts, his whole soul • 
TOQted to (he spot, almost without the 
power to move, witliout the energy to 
tear himself away from the object he 
is coDtemplatingw-let that man say, if 
he has ever seen gny thing one half so 
grand, so beautiful, so sublime, in the 
reality of human nature. And this 
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statue» outragi as it is to all wt: have 
seen or known— superior as it is even 
to the conceptions of every mind, save 
that only, and mighty one, which 
formed it— this very statue has ever 
been considered as one of the noblest 
Works of human genius. And what 
has gained it that fame? Not its 
faithful delineation of real existing 
beauty— not its being an almost livlnt^, 
breathing, and moving copy of ani- 
. mated nature— but that it hath sur- 
, passed the original whence it was 
taken — tiiat it hath exceeded in 
grandeur, beauty, and sublimity, all 
that was ever seen or fancied in the 
f'lirest and most perfect works of real 
, nature. Sculpture, in short, is the 
object of admiration, so long as it 
represents and bodies forth that kleal 
beauty and sublimity, which is never 
to he found in actual nature'— and 
when it i-eases to do this, it eeases to 
become interesting. Of poetry in ge- 
neral, as its very essence is a fiction, 
and a stretch of nature, we need say 
nothing; — it is a langua*^ too deli- 
cious mr mortals, and only fit for the 
houris of Mahomet's paradise. But^ 
of the drama, which is supposed to be 
the most, faithful representation of 
real life, and truest imitation of na-.' 
ture, we shall offer a few remarks, 
and we shall find, that those poets, 
and actors please most, whose vision- 
Ings leave truth and reality behind 
them.' In fact the drama docs not re- 
present life as it is,, but as the imagina- 
tion would have it. Look at our Lears, 
our Othellos, our Richards, our Mac-, 
beths — characters various, wonderful, 
magnificent — whose affections, ao 
tions, and sentiments are what have 
been, and what shall be— whose his- 
tories have figured in real life — ^who 
have been moving and active beings 
— and who have experienced the ac- 
tions and sufferings attributed to them 
in their respective dramas — ^but did 
those afflictions or villanies, wheA 
they happened, aftect the minds of 
men, who saw the crash, and who 
were perhaps doomed to participate 
in its weal or woe, in the same de- 
gree, as the representation of them 
affects us? We think not. And 
these intense emotions which agitate 
our bosoms, as we watch the rise and 
fall of their foitunes^ cannot be attri- 
buted to any thing else, but the 
heightened depiction of the poet, and 
in the next place, the art or rather 


artifice"oftbe aiefi:ir. 'Mai^. have wit- 
nessed .heait^ding scenes in real 
life, and have perhaps, felt thw bo- 
•;som8 sorrow, or pity, or 

' roused to indignation, but*' nas any 
man ever fei( the same strong con- 
vulsive contest of passion, ebbing and 
■ flowing within him, and heaving as 
thopgh it would bunt his very heart- 
strings, in any of the deepest calami- 
ti^ lie ha»i looked upon, as he has, 
during the reprmntatibn of .either of 
the mur plays above all^<^ied to? 
The poet tnen has shown him scenes, 
and made them of deeper interest by 
his art, than nature, if left to her ow|i\ 
workings, would produce. — 
was Shakspeare ! — the first, the 
grandest, the greatest — the only bheif 
who never has met, and who, in all • 
probability, never will meet with a 
rival ! — It is almost too obvious to 
say, that the language put into the 
mouth of any character is an embel- 
lishment of nature, but it all tends to 
show, that nature hcrsell^ as repre- 
sented and 'imitated in writing, is dot 
of sufficient intereat to command 
esteem. Are we/.'to, inia^iie that 
Richard, when he started from the 
horrors of his midnight dreams, ever ' 
compressed into language such a con- 
’ ceiitration of thrilling thoughts and 
words;' as the soliloqiiy, which Shak- 
speare has given hun? We read it — 
and it appears natural — we believe 
that he aid burst forth into such 
strains ; but it is the art of the poet * 
to show human nature in colours 
more bright than it really possesses, 
yet still without tlie appearance of 
improbability, as It is of the artist to 
^ draw the human figure in attitudes 
that cannot be formed, but with so 
much ease, that thpy shall appear na- 
tural, though known to be nearly im- 
possible. Again, comedy, though the 

X sentative of every ..day life, is 
amusing, whilst it coloun and* 
embellishes the scenes it describes. 
Takethe most ludicrous circumstance, 
the most ‘amusing character, that 
reality presents — represent them on 
the stage just as th^ are, without any. 
further ornament or acting than that 
used by the characters, who figured 
in the scene, and then. let the specta- 
tor say, if he has ever witnessed any 
thing more dull, more flat, or more ^ 
vapid. The wit and humoim of the 
poet, and. the drolleiy of the actor, 
— and neither of these are in nature. 
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idwolutely lo mder arouiid us^ that tliif or thft fs iic« na- 

conedy amusiBg— its italitj li tund— be it so !— we do not sbj it is; 

enough. In acthigy lastly, no- bat we are convinced, that all the no- 
tliing is a more mistaken imon,thaii twrtd acting in the woitd never can,' 
to say, that such or such a is and never will raise in onr bosoms 
not natural; and wecoi^d, thatno the and almost agonizing fed- 

man can pass a just decision npon an ings of that moment; and calioiif 
actor’s meritt, who measures them by must be the heart that does not vi- 
sucli rules. For upon such ground brate to them.* And this doubtless 
the veriest stick who walks the stage is the perfection of acting, provided 
is the one who acta with the greatest it is not carried too far; n>r it were 
consonance to nature, and then the better to fell below the allowed limiti^ 
caadleHsnufo, or the footman who than to exceed theta, 
comes in with ** a letter, mj lord,** If this reasoning ^ considered to 
snves us the most faithful delineation, be true, the ideal perfection of Cas- 
There is of course a medium, bqmnd tiglione’s Couriur will rather be con- 
which an actor should not go; for sidered as a beauty than a blemnh; 
ho, like the poet and the painter, is and then the whole work may safely 
Pto outn^ natnre only so far as to be pronounced to be complete and 
keep up the appearance of pipbabi- perfect In all its parts. Tb^ charac- 
lity. We have sat in the theatre, and ter is conceived with a great depth, 
we have heard a single tone of Kean’s penetration, and judgment, and de- 
voice— we have watched a long^ lineated wi& the hand of a master; 
breathless pause, whilst his eyes were the langi^e of the book is incom- 
fined on vacanew— and we have folt parably beautiful b^ond that of any 
the blood thrill and crecji through other we aip acquainted with; and 
Our vehis— and we have heard it said the moral sentiments and rules of 


* In quoting Kean, we merely meant fo.pra^oe an instance of what was thegieot- 
eat perfe^on in the dramatic 'art; for oaraigoment is, that nature herself, as Imitated 
by acting, is not of sofficient'inteiiesl'tobe’pleashtg or impiussive In iiny very greni 
degree. And we speak of K-ean^ aetiogf net os 'a whole, but n part— weallinle to 
1b^ occasional biiists, starts, pauses, ■unto'' tones, Ac. wbicli, when introduced with 
tcute and Judgment, pioduee that wonderfol efTeet, which ail who bare witnessed 
them most have experienced : we speak of Kean, when he uasisit and impnives-nature, 
not when be tsars her to rags and tatters. However, at there are two opinions on the 
merits of tJiis actor, which are yet combated with as much animosity and virulence, us 
ever was any measure of Whig or Tory ; and as that discussiofi is quite irrelevant to 
our present business, we will cite ap instanop in which we are certain to have an uni- ' 
versal agreement of opiniom Every one, wu believe, acknowledges Garrick to have 
arrived at the summit of perfection in his acting; ^and’as we have not now the means 
of canvassing his merits or demerits, we .can have no grounds upon which to call in 
qdiQStion the decision which has iieeo passed upon him, and may therefore safely take 
hltak jsrour model. Now, then, did Garrick, the greatest actor known, care one straw 
for this cant about nature? DM he act consistently with nature? Did he pourtray 
. the reality of life? Ur did he form -on ideal perfection of his own, whiob was not in 
' nature, butahant 'lmr, and tow anls which ail bis oonoeptions and delineations wera 
directed? We poor graceless who are doomed to live and flourish in the 

Ainetebntb eenfttiy, cannot aiptwer poritively to our own questions, as we have never 
witnessed the ma^e spells of siur modem Rosdui ; hut from all we have reed, from all 
we have heard, from all we have voUeoied, we have no hesitatioD to answer in the 
negative. Let uny one read, the following sketch, and then sny if it hi a description of. 
what is culled* natural octing. How did Garrick mak the soliloquy last night? 
Oh ! against all rule ... .myLoidl.. .most ungrar^inrat^ly ! bCIwixt the substantive 
and (he adj^ive, which should agree together in nomlier, case, and gender, be made 
a breach thus stopping, as if the point wanted cettliiig;— and betwixt the nomina- 

tive case, which, your LoMShip knows, sbouldlgQvera the verb, he smyendod his voice 
a tosen times, tlm seconds, and three-flfths, by the atop-watab, toy tiorri, each time. 
Admirable grammariitali^ but in suspending bis volee — was the sense suspended like - 
* wise f llid no expresiM of attitudo or countenance flil up the chasm 7 Was the 

2 ^e silent? Did you narrowly look 7—1 look’d only at the stop-watch, my Lord. — . 
xoeUent observer!’'— Ttisteam Shandy* Is this nature ? Then whit a dilemma we 
' fitil into by looking for nature only in rigid acting, and uphtfltUng and eulogizing that 
^ very actor, whose perfection oonslsted in tnungtesting her ! " - 



conduct are such, as could not pro- 
ceed from any but the most sound 
and reflecting mind. Chesterfield 
may be read and admired, but Cas* 
tiglione should be studied and acted 
«q>on. Hishly as we esteem them, we 
do not think the Cortigiano in any re- 
spect inferior to Plato’b Republic,’* 
or Xenophon’s Cyropedia, (to eacii 
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of which It partly asshnilates;, the first 
being a description of a perfect go- 
veroment, the latter of a perfect ge- 
neral,} or the splendid dialogues of 
Cicero* and Tacitus; and whilst these 
master-pieces continue to challenge 
our admiration, never should the 
** Courtier” be foigotten. 


LITRES 

'WRITTEN ON RECEIVING THE PORTRAIT OP DERHIODT. 

When I gaze on Ihy features, poor fellow, and see 
What a curse thy rich genius has been unto thee, 
llow it led thee to leave the sweet comforts of home. 

In thy youth among cold-hearted strangers to roam ; 

How poverty chill'd tliy young hopes m their bloom. 

And intemperance brought thee a premature tomb ; 

With grief for thy follies thy fiite 1 deplore. 

And half wish that the muse may ne’er visit me more ; 

Yet the mmc, tho* thus slighted, like woman, returns. 

And the lamp of my fancy unchangingly burns. 

Then still let it burn, so it lure not away 
From the paths of correctness, in error to stray. 

So, that ’stead of a blessing it bring not a ban, 

Nor light me to deeds that disgrace bard and man. 

Yet, lot me not judge thee; forlorn gs thou wert. 

Thy unhappiness sprung from the head, not the heart ; 

For that was still just in the bitterest hour 
. That destiny gjave o’er Ihy being to low’r ; 

Like the light in the firmament clearly it shone. 

When the strength of thy mind lay like giant o’erthrowiu 
O calm be thy slumber, for thou wert a gem. 

Whose rough’n^ exterior let no man condemn ; 

Let the rigidly just, and the prtidently cool 
Ne'er say that though gifted, thou still wert a fool ; 

Nor ihe quiet in soul, nor the even in mood. 

Exult, because thou wert by passion subdued : 

Well for them *tis, their blood like calm rivers can roll. 

Though thine was tlie wave that wrecks body and soul. 

They know not the cause that first led thee to sin ; * 

Nor can fathom the whirlpool that drew thy youth in ; 

Too oft like weak woman’s is, Genius, thy fall. 

With thee, as with her, goes, poor victim, thy all; 

In vain she may sutler, in vain may reptmt. 

The hearts never tempted, will never relent ; 

So the hearts of the, prudent against him are closed. 

Till silent in death the frail bard has reposed.^ 

High price hast thou paid, but tiiy aim is attain’d ; 

Though misery's bowl to the dregs" thou hast drain'd; 

Thy rame still survives tho’ fby sorrows are o’er. 

While those happier than thou are remember’d no more. 

E’en how as 1 mourn thee my sad spirit turns 
To thy equal in sorrow, the warm-hearted Burns ; 

The Charybdis and Steylla of poetry’s sea. 

Between whom t murt steer my frail vessel, arc ye ; 

E. AT. May, 1825. s m 
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And 1 leam from your fates a stern lesson, of worih 
More intrinsic than gold to the children of mirth. 

And which kept, may preserve me from sorrow and shame. 
And lead me through error's wide shoals safe to fame; 

For not ejuitq unscathed thro' this world have I past. 

Nor iin^mote by its wave, nor unbow'd by i:s blast ; 

1 have l>ceu among creatures T ne'er can forgLt; 

Been hemm'd round by their snares, but escap'd them as yet ; 
Have foolishly lavish’d the little 1 had. 

On the wantonly poor, and the seemingly sad ; 

And when choosing no ]<9nger my hand to enclose. 

Have found them the bitterest tum of my foes; 

A hater of strife e'er avoiding a brawl, 

1 have sought to please some, and been laugh'd at by all. 

Till beholding that self was the compass of each, 

I seiz'd my own safeguard while yet within reac]>; 

Cool inditference, daughter of sacrificed truth. 

The useful successor of light-hearted youth. 

The time has now come when the mind's sett'lod iide. 

Will lave in- sweet quiet my heait's wounded side. 

Thank heaven, uncomiptcd in niintl or in healtli, 

Tho* as yet unrewarded by fame or with wealth, 

ISTor a slave to the muse, nor a striven for ^in. 

Like the tomb of the prophet, 'twixt both! remain. 

Let me live with enough for life's wants in my purse. 

My health undecaying, my genius po worse ; 

If but just independent, 1 shall not repine. 

Though niy tomb have no marble, my table no wine ; 

With a conscience at ease, 1 shall never regret 
The lack of much gold, so I be not 'in debt ; 

For debt more than all things debases the mind. 

And makes man the slave or the prev of liis kind. 

Oh ! it lessens his worth, be he gifted or great. 

Be he peasant, or peer, or the head of a state; 

Subdues the high feelings by nature his meed. 

And waves hiin at will as tho wind does the reed. 

The fruits of experience these feelings have been, 

Nor left till too ripen'd, nor gather'd while green. 

May naught but dratli's hand be enabled to break 
The u-ef'ul iiupre.ssion they now on me uiake. 

- . L. R. J. 
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Avj^'''thcrc ye stand, athletic monuments — 
ii||gucst of ages gone — mysterious, grand, 

Siwits of awe and v/onder, and command. 

Defying centuries, and angry elements : ^ 

Nor time cor earth engulf ye, nor the storm 

Which levels towers and strews witli spoils tlie strand. 
When on the billow rides death's fearful form. 

Ye meek our boasted wisdom, and we gaze. 

Wrapp’d in surmise, as on a stranger host ; 

And, lost in superstition's chilling haze. 

We deem thee fathomless as is a ghost— - 
•Add yet ye vanish not, but nights and dqiys 
' Dark sentinhls of the plains, where sleep the brave. 

Ye hold ypur watch, ena guard the warrior's grave ! 

Salisbury, May, 1S25. J. F. Stuart. 
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7%e Count ty Minister, Part Second, 
a Poem in three Cantos, with other 
Poems, by the Rev. J. llrUfdi. 
G. B. Whit(nk(T» Loudon, ]82o. 
We ara all dolifirhlod, at least all 
of us who possojis aivJish for the 
softer and calmer delights of nature 
and riiriil siiuplicit}', with those 
poetic descrijRious that dwell on the 
rharin.s and enjtiyinciits of a coim- 
Iry life ; but llirre isiii these deserip- 
tioiis sotnething of a relaxing and 
lulling iiatiii'p, something of so sweet 
and liiiuiHiiiziug a iiinuld, that wc 
iiiseiisihiy and iniiU'oidahly slumber 
amid the delight fill .scenes and ro- 
man! iu situations in which we are 
jilaeed; aiut we wake from the 
reverie of iulellectunl iiifatnation to 
seek for somethiug mure poignant 
and .slimiilating — somethiug to 

rouse us from the calm of' melting 
and Jaugubdiing emotions: hence 
it is that when descrijilive poetry is 
not mingled with historical or ficti- 
tious narratives, when human life,* 
with nil fortunes and misfortunes, 
IS not mixed up with the fairy 
scenes and edysian creations of the 
poet, we read a few pages, close the 
Imok, and slumber amid the sw(*ets 
of too happy, loo delightful, and, for 
us rough mortals, too celestial an 
abode. Too iniieh enjoyment sati- 
ates the mind as too much sweets 
satiates tlic palate, and we' seek fur 
a i*elish in rougher and coarser fare, 
lienee it is, if we mistake not, that 
the first part of “ The Country Mi- 
nister” has been unsuccessful, and we 
fear (hat the same cause will render 
file second part, eipially unpopu- 
lar. ll does not address itself to the 
buvy and active world ; it removes 
from the «cenes of real life, to 
linger amid those softer and more 
retired retreats wheiv; meditation 
and philosophy love to take up their 
abode. But the hulk of nmiikind 
are not philosuplicrs by nature, and 
they are seldom rendei-ed so by tbe 
accidents and circumstances of real 
life. Hence, the Country Minister 
leads them into a world wdth which 
they are lit tic acquainted, and as it is 


only birds of a feather that flock 
together,” (hey soon get tired of (he 
Minister and his solitary mu.siiigs. 
Tljere is little in the work itself, tiik- 
ingiliu pkre-meal, that we can find 
fault with ; huttakiiig it as a whole, 
it wants all that is calculated to rouse 
and animate (lio«c p-issiims which 
are eternally craving for enjoyment. 
It addresses itself to no particular 
passion whatever; it presents no 
comiuatiditig, no interesting charac- 
ter. It brings us acipiaitited svith a 
man who rather .*^huiis than ruiirfs 
our sdcief5% and we .soon feel a de- 
sire of leaving liim to enjoy liis own 
scejuesteredaud iiuso'cial meditalituis 
to seek tlie .s.u'iely of such men as 
ourselves. In a word he is too de- 
void of passion, and has theirtore 
nothing in liim that interests. He 
is a gentle inolFensive man, and a 
lover of nature, we mean of external 
nature, not of human nature, for lie 
seems to look down upon tlie rest of 
mankind, and to eonsider himself 
^he only |>crfe<'t being among the 
human tritic. He move.s along un- 
noticed and unnoiicing, a.s regard- 
less of the world as the world is of 
him. What interest can we take in 
the fate of a man who turns his 
back upon iiiankiud,ands(xmi.s only 
to feel for himself. There i.s no man 
on whom wc look wilb more perfect 
inditrei'eiice than a selfish pci*son ; 
and it is doubtful, whether the 
Deity itself does not prefer, as we 
do, men of many faults and frailties, 
where they are mingled with some 
virtues of a redeeming character, to 
him who has neither ^he ambition 
to l>e goiiil, nor the courage to ven- 
ture into the forbiildcu paths of ini- 
quity. lie either good or evil,” 
.says the sacred writer, or 1 urill 
.spew you out of mj' month.’* In 
fact, where (here is no passion, there 
i.s licit Iter vice nor viiliic, for wcap- 
nroximatd too closely to inanimate 
being to po.s!$e.ss any pioperly, at- 
tribute, or stimulus capable of in- 
clining, alluring, or urging us to be- 
come the disciples, or yield to the 
attractions of either. Alfred was a 
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teacheiT) and imagined himeelf, no. 
doubt, too good to fill so labouring 
and uupnifitahie a aituatioo. He 
was nerord ing] y disconten ted.thongh 
he evineed. at (lie same time, no 
eTidencp of those lofty and aspiring 
pO\vci*s that, deserved a better and a 
tiappicr fate. We are told, indeed, that 
he was \% oni out with labour and op- 
pressed with care,** and lliat, conse- 
quently, is mind DO more domestic 
joys could share ;** but if it was il'al 
physical labour that actually wore 
him out, how greatly ought we topil^ 
those happy mortals who drudge iti 
the field from morning to uiglit, and 
labour as much in an hour as Alfred 
in a week. It was not then luboiir, 
but an iinsof:ial and selfisli iiihul 
that made Alfred tii.iconteiited with 
bis lot. Even his own family could 
not soften the stubborn asperity of his 
mind. 

** In vain his wifo to greet his coming 
smiled, 

Used nil the arts that care have oft be- 
guiled ; 

With pleasing skill arranged the decent 
room, 

And raised the hearth’s warm blase to 
cheer its gloom ; 

In vain his children played around hi^ 
knees, 

And tried with winning hearts their sire to 
please. 

* « * • 

When from bis school, the doy's confine- 
ment' o’er, 

He sought, fatigued, the parlour’s wel- 
come door, 

HJs former smiles were changed to looks . 
severe, 

Uis words less kind oil caused the startling 
tear. 

To gentle questions his too.bricf reply 
Dieixr from the wounded breast a heart- 
breathed sM ; 

A sad impatience marked bis altered 
mien. 

And bliss was banished firom the social 
scene. 

That the office of a school-master 
is not only a most thankless, but a 
most disagreeable one, we can easily 
conceive, a,nc1, what is still worse, 
if the emoluments arising from it 
were ten- fold What they are at presenf. 
It would still continue disagreeable, 
white teachers are required to devote 
so great a portion of their time to 
the instruction of youth. This arises 
sqtely finm^he ignoninceof parents, 
^1^ imagiut that their children 


must improve in exact proportion Cor 
the* time clevoteil to them by their 
preccptiH's, whereas the fact is the 
very reverse ; fur a child recolJecU 
and ti^asiircs up every thing he is 
told, provided you do not trespass 
on Ills natural impatience of re- 
straint. If you detain him too long, 
so far from recollecting nil you tell 
him, he recollects nothing, llis 
mind is elsewhere ; or if it be at 
home, it is only employed in count* 
ing the hours and minules that are 
to compose the time of his bondage, 
and set him at liberty. When nC 
liberXy, books are his aversion ; they 
are eiiually his aversion when obliged 
to return to them; while they woUld 
form the most pleasing portion of 
his time if they were exactly suited' 
to his own taste ami relish, lor chil- 
dren of reflective and li'editutive 
minds will grasp at jiistriictioii long 
aft<T others. arc weary of it. The 
teacher and the pupil are therefore 
mutually injiired by a mistaken 
idea of education. One idea or 
ivriuciple of knowltMlge properly un- 
derstood, and strongly impressed 
ui>on the memory, is wortli a thou- 
sand vague and fleeting notions that 
serve more to lead us into the laby- 
*rinth of diilness than to increase our 
knowledge, our wisdom, or our ex- 
perience. llcucf; it is tliut men of 
genius have frequently been, looked 
upon us dunces, until they got rid of 
the trammels of the school, and be- 
gan to reflect and think for them- 
selves. Uiit why Is teaching so 
pain fu I and d isagreealii c ? Th is is a 
question which our limits will not 
ptu'init ns to enter into at present. 
We may, and periiaps it Is as proba- 
bahle, that we may nut, have occasion 
to examine it in a fiiture number; 
and we shall, therefore, at present, 
only say that we cannot help think- 
ing Mr. Brettcd has painted his 
Country Minister from his own feel- 
ings and experience. There is iniicli 
simplicity uud naiveid in the style, 

' much of romance and picturesque 
imaghiatiqn in the scenery, and what 
is still more interesting, it is not a 
scenery Ipirrowed ,from the ideal 
> world. The pniper or real names of 
places are mentioned, and to the re- 
sident inhabitants, and those .who 
have visited them, the Country 
Minister will consequently be an ac- 
ceptable present* 
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Tales (fold Mr. J^erson^ of Greffs 
InUf coUeeted hv Young Mr*Jrf» 
ferson^ of LyoSs Inn. VoL III* 
G. Whittaker.^ 

Thb old prejudices against the 
reading novels are considerably 
abated, and must gnulually decrease, 
while novelists continue to improve 
with the spirit and intelligence of the 
age. This branch of literature must 
be considered highly important by all 
who reflect on its influence upon so- 
ci^y ; it forms with most readers the 
third stage of education, as it imme- 
diately succeeds their dementary or 
classical studies. Our circulating lip" 
braries, which now contain so many 
works of sterling merit, at once at- 
tractive and instructive, were formerly 
crammed to repletion with the crudi- 
ties and dise^ed imaginings of dis- 
tempered brains; and a work of un-' 
derstanding and sense, in this depart- 
ment, rarely met the eyes of the 
youthful par^ of society. Critics in 
vain decried these absurd effusions of 
dwarfish intellect ; and parents in vain 
put them under the bane of their in- 
terdiction. A thirst for ornamental 
rather than useful knowledge ex- 
isted, and was gratified by tasting 
the surface, not by drinking deem 
in the Pierian spring. A few novel- 
ists, however, of transcendant merit, 
rose as beacons to guide posterity out 
of the trammels of unnatural romance 
and sentimental Jargon : and as long 
as literature is cherished in any coun- 
try, the writings of Cervantes, Le 
Sage, Fielding, and Smollet, will exist 
to instruct and amuse mankind. 
What ail inexhaustible fund of amuse- 
ment and instruction would have 
been the works of such men, had 
there been any such, in the ages of 
Grecian and Roman history ! How 
intimate would have been our knoii^- 
ledge of the manners and customs of 
antiquity! How much more able 
should we have been to judra how 
far diflbrent forms of civil and religi- 
ous government affect the sum of 
general happiness, and how, and in 
what degree, it has been inermed or 
diminished by the various religtous 
and political dogmas, that have united 
to afflict and debase the intellectual 
faculties of mankind! That this 
species of writing is capable of ex- 
panding and improving, while it de- 
lights tne mind, needs not now any 
proof. Most of our best poyeb are 


founded on nature aad experience, 
and may be divide<!| into three classes, 
describing either ** things as they 
should be**—*' things as they were**— 
or, " things as they are.** Those of 
the first class chiefly spring from 
system-mongers, or well-intentioned 
writers who found theories upon pre- 
judices. The second class appears 
now to have many votaries who fill 
up the chasms of history with matter 
inferred from present, rather than from 
past, kflrcumstanc^; and they appev 
unconscious of the difficulty of their 
:ask. To describe the manners of 
past agesin detail, and to develop their 
prejudices, to pourtray their passions, . 
and to delineate the reciprocal bear- 
ing of ignorance and dawning in^li-, 
gence, are efforts of the mind that 
require the brightest genius and the 
most profound erudition. These two- 
classes of novelists arc but of little 
value ; their study is to amuse and to 
be paid : the first affect to guide us 
out of the labyrinth of present error 
into the brightest regions of know- 
ledge, and yet predicate of futurity 
what b founded on neither past nor 
present experience, neither in reason 
nor in philosophy It is therrfore no 
wonder that these novels become a 
prev to the devouring tooth of time; 
ana perhaps of all the creeping things 
that slime the earth, from the cringing 
courtier to the lazy mendicant, the 
book-worm should be esteemed by 
man the most valuable. 

The third class of novelists, those 
who write of “ Things as they are,** 
deserve much higher praise than the 
others. They bring before us palpa-> 
ble and tangible subjects, and exhibb 
portraits of existing objects, which 
can compare with the originals. Th$y 
teach us what theories to detest, and 
what to Admire; they unveil to ua/ 
the vices and the follies which daiW 
beset us in the path of life ; and theur . 
descriptions of virtue and vice are the 
more efficacious, because they cannot 
be overcharged without detection: 
they become the very road book of 
life. In thb class We must rank the 
novel which b now under our notice; 
and we think it a sign of the decay of 
prejudice, that the first two volumes 
nave already reached a second edi- 
tion, even before the appearance of 
the third, of which we now liitcnd.Ica 
give a short account. In thb vqIieu^ 
Uiere are two tales; The Prosehfise : 
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BrahmtCt Son, and 7%e Loti Wilt 
and Teitament. The first appears to 
Qs to have been derived, in part, from 
a well authenticated fact, contained 
in a sensible pamphlet, written a few 
, years ago, by a Mr. Bowen, and ex- 
tracted from the third volume of the 
proceedings of the Missionaries in 
India. This tale elucidates, in an ap- 
palling manner, the dreadful effects of 
fanaticism, and the practices of ^Mis- 
sionary zealots. £ye^ domestic tie 
is broken in their rage for prosely tism ; 
and their blind zed is here forceably 
exposed. It is a short and unaffected 
narrative of a Brahmin’s son, of that- 
order of fiery intellects that arje* capa- 
ble of great crimes, or splendid vir- 
tues, as circumstances may direct"; 
full of virtuous sentiments, noble 
thoughts, and overwhelming enthu- 
siasm, and entirely governed by sud- 
den and violent emotions. In such 
a mind as this, the seeds of fanaticism 
easily took root, and rapidly grew to 
a frightful maturiU’. The duties of a 
son are lost in mnaticisni; and the 
deaths of his father and mother are 
expiated by the suicide of their unfor- 
tunate and misguided son. 

The second tale, called The Last 
Will and Testament, makes up by far 
the greater part of the volume ; and 
although evidently written with haste, 
we think it by no means, unworthy of 
the author of MandeviUe, which was 
so much admired ou the first appear- 
ance of the former volumes. The 
characters are well sustained^ and 
' drawn from nature. The style, which 
is perspicuous and easy, is always nerv- 
ous, and at times not destitute of 
pathos. The fatal consequences, that 
often result from the sudden influx of 
testamentary wealth operating on an 
iifexperieoced, credulous, and confid- 
ing tradesman, are awfully described : 
and form a powerful moral. ^lesson. 
The mode in which electioneering 
stru^les are ofte n conducted in coun- 
ties is clearly described, and lashed 
with ridicule and triith. The cant, 
hypocrisy, and venality of low, un- 
educated Methodist preachers, are 
exhibited in a strong light. Specula- 
tions in the funds, made by great men 
possessed of State mrets, are boldly 
exposed; and the means by which 
men, even in the lowest situations, 

' may accidentally avail themselves of 
secrets, ingeniously accounted 
An episode is intricKluced, that 


powerfully exposes the fqlly of sacri- 
ficing children in marriage to sordid 
old age. The epotism and Proteus 
character of a Svi^s servant is happily 
delineated. In the Last WiU am 
Testament there is little of love ; but 
that little is drawn in a natural and 
unaffected manner, and is too rational 
to admit of the sacrifice of principle, 
duty, or honour. Our limits will not 
allow us to give extracts, although 
there are passages that well deserve 
such a preference. For the same rea- 
son we arc precluded from giving an 
outline of the story, which we recoiii- 
mend to all readers who delight in a 
plain, unsophisticated narrative, that 
describes in a bold and fearless way, 
the common »'irtucs and \dces of man- 
kind. We cannot, however, conclude 
without remarking, that this volume 
contains several proofs ot negligent, 
and even culpable taste; and we 
would recommend the Author' to 
consult in future his own reputation, 
rather than the wants of a publisher. 
He has talent enough to acquire re- 
putation legitimately, if he will take 
the trouble. He ought not, there- 
fore, from haste, to degrade himself 
to a level witii those authors, who 
derive their reputation from their 
publishers, many of whom procure an 
ephemeral circulation for their cheaply 
acquired trash by means of disgrace- 
ful pufis, that fill the pages of their 
own venal periodicals. 


Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement, 

In three volumes,. Colburn. Lon- 
don, 1825. 

Mystery and prudery are now' so 
commonly exhibited in the produc- 
tion and publication of any new work, 
which at all aspires to popularity, that 
the impotent uiscussions between the 
publisher of these volumes, and tlie 
critics who have volunteered for them 
a particular author, afford us neitlier 
interest nor amusement. " What is 
in a name applies so forcibly to 
tl j intrinsic ment, or demerit, of 
works of the kind before us, that we 
think it beneath criticism to hdrald 
our observations with surmises as to 
the great, or little unknowns by whom 
they may have been written. A good 
volume will,^ia this reading time of 
peace, sooner or later command suc- 
cess, thougltr its author were otto. 
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hitherto a stranj^r to fame; and a 
bad one will neither deserve or re- 
ceive it, though its inventor nif^ht 
add the crest of nobility to his title 
page. We therefore dash in mediof 
t^es at once, and proceed to have some 
^ talk with the “ Man of Refinement,” 
‘ who has just stepped into the fashion- 
able world, from the Burlington-strect 
academy of letters. 

The ‘intent and whole bearing of 
the work is evidently to inculcatb 
useful, religious, and moral lessons, 
through the agency of certain conver- 
sations and cliscussions, held by and 
between the sevelol characters of dif> 
ferent education and principles which 
are introduced in it. ‘The hero, and 
his history, are mere adjuncts to these 
objects, and, like the simple air which 
forms the ground-work of very com- 
plicated variations, arc often lost sight 
of in the redundancy of the players* 
execution, or only glide in at inter- 
vals, when the flourishes of the com- 
poser have exhausted art. 

Tremaine, a man of family and 
fashion, and of much nobility of mind, 
is one “ a weary of the world,^ that 
is, the gav world, its follies and its 
vices ; and he retires from the sphere 
of their influence to seek relief and for- 
get their infatuation, for a commerce 
with books and nature, in the c^iiiet 
of the country, and at the seat of his 
ancestors. 

We will give a short quotation here, 
which will explain the character of 
the hero’s feelings on his arrival, and 
save us much circumlocution of ana- 
lysis. The scene is about as good as 
any in the three volumes, if wc except 
that of the dinner-par^, where, under 
fictitious appellations. Beau Bniminell, 
and other characters of his day, figure 
to much advantage. Its length alone 
prevents its^iransfer to our pages. 

"It wos the niiddle of August; (he 
greui gntes uf Belmont were thrown open 
by I ho ob«!equioiis porter at the lodge ; a 
bnroticlio and four, well appointed, drove 
in al a gallop, and rapidly neared the 
hall, the steps of which were lined with 
servant':, and every thing denoted the ar- 
rival of II man of consenueiice, at his seat 
in the countiy. 

. " It was TreniainCy a name known in 
(he political world for talents and inte- 
grity ; in the fashionable, os an ornament 
in the higher circles ; and in the female, 
as belonging to a man whom all prudent 
mothers wished to obtain for their daugh- ‘ 
ten, and many a daughter for henelf* 


Re was in truth, a person of ' great po- 
lish, reftned tasfe, ond high repotalioo. . 

" To the salutations of his servants oC» 
the upper class, he replied us if lie re- 
ceived their iittcniioiis kindly, but was 
too much self-absorbed to think about 
(hem. 

" At the same time he complained of 
fiifigiie, said the roads were execrable, 
and the weather hot. 

" Now the roads had been very good, 
and Mie we«r '.«jr temperate. Bis house- 
keeper, a respectable tibnian who had 
lived with his muKfaer, and with whom he 
usually interchanged a few words of 
.:inilness, on his arrival at home, lin- 
gered behind the rest. ' I have no ordem 
for >u(i, Wutson,* he said, * but that din- 
ner should 1)0 served at einjit.* The 
housekeeper slowly moved off, woudor- 
ing, if not hurt, at the reserve of a mas- 
ter, whose affability had ulwn3s uni 
form to his servants, and fluttering to 
herself. ‘ And how to pass tlie time till 
then,' euiitiniieil he to himself, * hu\v to 
fitui here what London cannot afford,* 
(and he paced the room in serious musing) ; 

* these are questions alli;r all ; yes, after 
all,’ (utHl he laid stress upon the words) 
‘iiot'easily settled— yet serenily' (throw- 
ing up the sash, whicii opened upon a di- 
versified country) * seems to live in these 
woods; Hiideqimlly' (turning to the In- 
terior of the apartnient) * in these rooms.' 

" The pictures of his grand, and gnmt 
grandfathers, their wives, and a train of 
uncles Olid aunts, some in hunting coats, ■ 
with dogs anil fowling-pieces, some In 
full suits of velvet, some with distaffs, and 
some with crooks, caught his eye us he 
said this. 

They seemed ail to partake of the 
general quiet. All the little ran^s and 
wxations of life were over with them, if, 
indeed, they had ever had any, so com- 
posed- was their nir, and so placidly ' 
di«i they appear to look upon their de- 
scendant. 

” ‘ After life's fitful fever, tht y sh^p 
well, 'said Tremaine, as he moved slowly 
along, anil contemplated them one after 
aiioiher. " Without dying, 1 will endea- 
vour to do so too ; and hero will be Uni 
best elm nee of it. And yet,* continued 
be, after a pause, and returning to the- 
prospect, * there are not wanting persons 
w'ho think woods and fields didness^ and d 
puiiice ill the rouritrj' a prison.’ 

" lie paused ugatti, but added, ' thank 
God! lam not of thui opiiiiun; on the 
contrary, it is the world that is dull and 
iniintcmsting; or were it otlie.rwise, only 
so bccuiisc it is wrangling, knavish, and 
false.' ” ^ 

The bent of TremaineVr^ind 
be fully unBentood by thU quota^i^- 
cntititand disappointpnent. attend hie? 
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icheiiies in punuit of haDpItiess, and 
.;%hilft his morbid fancied mm time to 
'iNdme lead him further in the thriftless 
*bhace» like the magician In the pantos 
mime, he is still unable to clutch the 
.|mlden ball that rolls onwards, 
dazzling with hope, but eluding his 
grasp. Dr. Evelyn and his daughter 
Sre the two other most important 
personages in the tale. The former is a 
worthy clergyman, that might hare sat 
as amodel for Goldsmith to panegyrize; 
he, to quote from a contemponuy, 
performs all his duties to a marvel; 
finds time for a thousand agreeable 
and useful occupations ; is always 
cheerful, and never speaks without 
sa^Dff a wise or a kind thing.* It is 
with Dim and our hero that the prin- 
cipal conversations and disciissiond we 
have before alluded to are carried on, 
and in the course of these the pecu- 
liar opinions and tenets of the 
younger, in argumentation, are often 
successfully and amusingly combated. 
iSometimeSi however, the pertinacity 
of Tremaine rejects the sensible advice 
or assertions of his friend, and obsti- 
nately continues to declare the worse to 
bethe better reason; it is at such hours 
that Geoigina Evelyn, with her elo- 
quent looks, and her gentle expos! • 
tion of his self-deceit, shakes, to the 
veiw foundation, his false philosophy, 
ana the opponent in argument soon 
heeomes the lover in reality. This 
now gives the author an opportunity 
^ playing off his favourite pastime of 
disquisition, and we^accordingly have 

«1bw 8 ofre^gion upon the^asem and 
luth of man,andwmcb arise from the 
inqui^ made by Dcr Evelyn, for the 
happiness of his daughter, as to the 
firmness and eonsistency of her lover’s 
Religious opinions^ and the condition 
of his mina with regard to other than 
laerh worldly views. They ach found 
aad and unsettled,' and Tremaine’s 
•ofier of his heart imd fortune to the 
ffSIciprocallj^ attached Georgina is re- 
ject^ until he .can assure her that * 
tod her reli^dMs hopes and viewp 
iMf far coincide, as to impress her with 
ordmpair &r their 


prmfilL or his future happiness. 

On this blight being cast upon his 
hopes, Tremaine depots suddenly, 
qpm’ the spd^ .of D.is friends,' and 
;Ml;iKr^e knows whither;- Gtor- 
br a viftuOut 'fe* 
mbvti for fifteen ' jnbntte pines 


away, till her ftther determines to 
visit the south of France, in the fond 
hope that the geniality of the cli- 
mate will restore roses to the cheeks* 
and health to the wasted frame of 
his pain-stricken child. They arrive 
in safety, and they meet — Tremaine. 
He is an altered man, he begins to ' 
feel " the folly of his ways,” and to 
give evidence of the ‘‘ truth that is in 
him.” The happy revulsion proves a 
balm stronger tnan medicine to the 
reviving Georgina, and the tale con- 
cludes, abruptly enough, with the an- 
ricipation, that, at no distant period, 
eveiy obstacle yet»remaining to the 
union of the lovers, will be e&ctually 
removed and entirely destroyed. 

Such is ** Tremaine,” simple in 
story and brief in incidents and cha- 
racters. We are quite <mre it will 
not please the million, and those who 
seek for interest in tales of wonder, 
or chivalric histories, will hardly 
master the editors preface. Yet^ 
whilst we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that there is much of dry and 
uoamusing matter, and some little of 
what* is termed cant” in the work, 
we must still admit, that the volumes 
contain a great deal of deep, moral 
interest, many wholesome truths, and 
some not inelegant composition. The 
perusal *of its pages can do no 
liarm, but may much good. We 
would have our readers try the ex- 
periment. S. 

Defineatiom of Glouce9ler$1iire^ being 
Views of ike Principal Seats if Nbbi- 
lUy and Gentry / and other Cheats of 
prominent Interest in that County; 
with Historical and Descriptive No- 
tices. Mocked to the Views of the 
Seats are the Armorial Searings of 
the Proprietors, The Drawims 
are aU made^ and ike Plates En» , 
gtaoed hy .J, and H. S. Siorer, ^'he 
Historical and Descriptive Notices 
^ J, N, Brewer, Esq, London, 
^erwood, Jones, and Co. 

We have real pleasure in introduce 
1112.40. the notice of our readers, one 
or the most eluant works on Topo- 
gniphy, tbat has .^peared in this age 
of topograpbicid invesrigalion. Al- 
thou^ much has been done, In many 
difierent ’ogip, towards an elucidadon 
of Gloucestefshir^ it is. well known 
no wodc, embiaeiiig « coUecrivo 
display 'Of the mnniioiis and ofiicr 
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principal, objects in fertile ^dis- 
trict, has appeared vbiife the t}m^of 
' Sir ^bert AtkynSy whose history^ was 
published in 1719.. Hie operations 
of time, since the date of that public 
;e^on, have done much towards al« 
or obliterating^ the domestic 
aiChitecture of this county ; and the 
vicissitudes of fashioh, or tire vagaries 
of wealthy have done still lAore. In- 
deedy we speak from our own oppor- 
Ithiities of Intelligencey when we ob- 
serve that the county ofOloufesthr 
:-^r»ents entirel/new sceneryy as, re- 
gards the seats of its gentry, and their 
attached parks and Measure groundi^. 
compared with its formaly but riehl^- 
'^ornamentedy aspecty in the early years' 
of the 18th centOry. 

The present work- must therefore 
be peculiarly interesting to the inha- 
bitants of this county, and the verjA 
superior merits, evinced by its con- 
ductors, promise to render these gra- 
phic and litet^ ^delineations’* 
ceptable additions to its topographi- 
cal literature. 

The work is published in parts, or 
numbers, each part containing four, 
engravings and one sheet of letter- 
press. Five parts have already ajf^' 
peared, and the whole of the under^ 
taking is to be completed in twenty- 
five. The subjects of such of the en- 
gravings *as are already before the 
public, afford fair specimens of the 
design and execution of the work, u 
they arc not confined to the mansions 
of nobility and gentry, but comprise 
representations of the ciw of Glou- 
cester and the town of Cirencester, 
together with a truly excellent view 
' of the church of Fairford. ' 

The plates are all engraved by th 
two Storersy from original drawings 
made by themselves ; and the points 
of view roost favourable to the picto- 
rial exhibition of buildings, are select- 
ed with a most picturesque felicity of 
taste. The engravings are executed 
in their best style, and are highly va- 
luable as eraphic productions, inde- • 
pendent of their attractions .as por- 
traits of interesting places. 

Mr. Brewer has obtained much ore- 
dity as author of the Introduction 
to the Beauties of England,’* and 
Other typo^pbical works ; but, if 
we may venture tp form a judgment 
from the parts already produced, his 
best claims ai a writer on tdpogr^hy 
jnvsi'fae llmnded oq these G&uces- 
Sr. W, 18^5. 


torsiuire ihsUhwtions. Beridiug on 
Ihe'bo^en of the county be hM un- 
deitdeen to tocribe, 

^ iijtenuy leisure, and an extobrive 
uebnfiexioii in the midland^' parts^ of 
Enj^lordyMr; Brewer has proved him- 
self peculiarly well qaalined for the 
task in which he engaged. " His de- 
scriptions are kvidenthp! drawn from 
locu observation, and at? iatimaey 
with the placp. 0t wbirii' he treaj^. 
Mr. Brewer's mlO ^s at once ^ssicpl 
ahe^^h^nt, the foBbwing 

as a specimen. It is bis description 
of Oakley Park, near Cirencester, 

THE BBAT OF BaRL BATHUJiaT. 

** At the name of this .maDsioo a train 
of pleasing associations arise in the. mlild^ ■ 
The sl)adi» of Addison and Sieele; pf 
Put)e 'iin(t Swift of nil we hnve be^n ac- 
custoniM to admiie and ve»terate, ns the 
bright eb.onmnients of early yean in die 
eighteenth eentiiry ; press on the fancy in 
a glorious assemblage, and shed a lustre 
on the seat in which wit and worth re- 
sided- with Allen Lord BuIhursU' 

** This jjoble and interesting lesideaee 
is knmediately oontigiiuus to tba town of 
.Cireneeder, add occupies the easternox- 
tramily of a very extensive and beautiful 
imp^ked deme.«ne. 

** fa .our account of the neighbonring 
town, we have.briefly stated tbe descent 
. of the manor and hundred ^Of CireniMer, 
ahd have' there traced them, tbrongb seve- 
ral transmissions) to the possession of 
Sir Benjamin Bathurst, father of tbe first 
Earl Bathurst, by whoin they weropar- 
ebnsed in the year 1805. Alien, the first 
Ear^ .shortly after he acceded to the pa- 
ternal estate, purchased, of Sir Robert 
Atkym;^ Cif Sapertoo, a large contiguous 
proper'iy, comprising' (be district :tertiieif 
Oakley Wood^ which formerly bdloDfM 
to tfie Abbey of Cirencester, and'aft^- 
wiirds, among other proprietors, «o^ Sir 
John Danvers. 

** Wjben thi^se conjoined estates came ' ' 
into tbe possession of Lokd.Bathuist, the^ 
stood ou the site of the |»WHiiit mansion, a 
very spacious house, in tbe form* of' one 
hair of tbe roman letter H., which was 
built in tlie reign of James f. by Hemy 
Dnn vers, Burl' of Banb}’. 'For sometime . 
Lord Bathurst occupied, when at Bijcafi^ 
cester, the central division*; but ili^ ' an- 
cient bouse was, at length, either wbcilty, 
or in much tbe greatetf part, taken down, 
and a inatiMou, conKtructed uialer ' hw dl* 
rectioD, which, although ' apparently im* 
tended merely as no occasionai residence, 
and not os a specimen cd architecture, ap- 
propriate (fiAbe beauty and extent of the 
attaehed grdutids and paA, wa^tiU Mter 
'Auiupdtotbe immsiitg^flegaiica 
limbs, and of fafti baNfNl*' 
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TUe bmue, incised, evld«tntlj formed a se- 
eo^ry olgect of 'Consideniifoa» whilst^ 
U^i^ltef attention was directed to the 
planting and dispopal of tbe noble parka 
and pleasnie grounds. The conaommate 
taste be displayed in tbeesecuttoa of these 
d^dgns, vasupi^uded by Pope, in tbe 
einpha(i<til question, 

** • Who plants like Bathurst, and who 
builds like Bayle 7' 

*< Tbe mansion of Allen, Lord Batbprst, 
has been greatly attend, and angmentiHl, 
by the late and present Karls. Tlaiugh 
each' alteration be confessedly an improve, 
ment, the examiner will look with priina. 
ry interest, on those pnrts that retain 
marks of days in which the wits of Kog- ' 
land’s Augustan age, as regards its litera- 
ture, .were here ussemhled, round their 
general friend and tableful palran. The 


bousDi^ tp its pi9aaBt,:state, is a spaeioqn 
andiespevrtable, butfegular pile. The 
east and west f^ronto are of considerable 
length, and tbe forin6r> which looks to- 
wo^t tbe sown, is a handsome elevation 
of freestone. W« piesenta view of this- 
siructuie, as seen from tbe park, with 
the tower of the parochial church* of 
Cixeucester, rising over the central com- 
partment of the westrai IkoDt. Prom tbe 
position we have chosen, the building la 
undoubtedly seen, to advantage ; and, it 
most not- be concealed, that, from such a 
point of inspection, a flattering i{|ea is im- 
bibed respecting the site of tbe manainn'. 
On other sides we oannot avoid pereeiv- 
lagf that thislatge and interesting struc- 
ture is placed nnijch too near tlie town, 
for the attainment of reiU beauty, and 
dignity of surrounding eircuinsiances.’* 


THE FINE ARTS. 

TUB FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXmBlTION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


The Royal Academicians havcv thia 
year, presented the public with a very 
capital exhibition. The display of 
sculpture is, on the wliole, inierior to 
that we have seen in s.ime of the for- 
mer years, but tbe shew of pictures is 
probwly the best that they have ever 
set before us : and whet is still -mure 
;ex;hiIaratiog,is, that the principal part 
of the display, is — as it ought to be — 
historical. It is delightful to nee the 
long neglected muse of history again 
look cheerful and tnaje>tic. 

The .hanging committee has been 
publicly complained of for iti sup- 
posed misdoings, but surely- without 
reason. As the Exhibition rooms are 
but ill contrived for iherr ostensible 
purpose this is^wtiiankless and ungra- 
cious office. The hangmen are some- 
what in the predicament of the pain- 
ter in jdie lable who pleased nobody 
and everybo^ ; the interests to be ac- 
comipodatei oir conciliated are neces- 
sarily’ separate, and even opposite ; 
1^1111 what dissati^es one exhibitor or 
his ciitical friends, pleases another. 
.When the juctures are hung, as 
well as they ^ are at present, the. 
officers oi the season, should surely 
not (in our opinion) diacom- 
meiiiied, . Somb of the innnior pey- 
lefinaocei mii^ perhapM have be^ 
Jteer disposM oC look .at tbe 


principal pictures. Where else could 
Hilton’s capital work of The Crownin'g 
of Jetus Christ with Thorns have been 
hunig with half so much propriety as 
where we find it ? Where could jftul- 
.re;kdy*s Itinerant Druggist hevebeen 
to more advantage than against the 
chimney-piece, centrally and on a 
level with the eye? Etty's picture 
might perhaps have had a more cen- 
Iraf place, fit such a one could have 
been found) but Thomson’s beautiful 
representation of Shakspeare’s Juliet, 
could no where have appeared with 
more eclAt, than opposite tbe entrance. 
G. Ilayter’s ma^teliy performance is 
beneath it, and very properly; as the 
figures are small, it demands a place 
under the line. Cooper and Leslie 
have also good places in the Great 
Room, and on a level with the eye, 
and so has Wilkie. 

But the published complaint seems 
, chiefly levell^ against the disposal 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portraits. 
Now^we do not see that it is at all 
needteary that all tbe Man of znagni- - 
tude. and luistre should shine in one 
‘ hemisphere. / The loxier RoonH, or 
School of Painting, is tdk inferior in 
light, and need not- tie. so In sterling 
atliactioB, to tlm g^ room : and the 
portrait of Mr. Sambton's beautiful 
and intMligent-iookilUg aoii^ -tiaDga ' 
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there centrally and with great effect ; 
six of Sir Thomas's otlier portfaitit 
are in the Great Room, and^ generally 
speahing. in very^conspicuous places ; 

. but. the laws of impartiality require* 
that the President should not be ex- 
clusively entitkd every year to the ' 
very best places : and who would wish 
the comparatively few historical works 
. that are exhibited* to be chsplaced for 
tlie sake of portraits* when tne e^neral 
complaint made against the Exhibi- 
tions of Royal Academy has been 
the paucity of histDrical pieces. 

Even the hanging of .the very in^f- 
ferent portrait of tne Duke of'Vdrk 
in a principal situation is not done* as 
we conceive* without a wise motive. 
The picture looks the worse from those . 
which surround it being of high 
quality (by qualify we do not ipean 
rank in society), while they derive some 
advantage from the loil; but the great 
moral lessons are* that good pictures 
lose much more from being placed in 
bad lights* than bad ones g^iii from 
being hung in good lights $ and that 
it shews those who have eyes to se^ ■ 
that H. R. H. notwithstanding the 
eemmtni be evinces in politics* is not 
always very select in the choice^ of an 
artist. 

Mr. W. Etty, the newly coated 
associate* has presented us with a 
larger .and grander picture than we 
have before seen from bis hand. It 
is designated ** The Combat ; tVoman 
pleading for the Vanquished '' — an 
ideal groupe* and is a work which 
in composition, colour,* and academi- 
cal prowess* transcends those of his 
compeers. The weapon of the victo- 
rious warrior is uplifted* and about to 
deal the death- stroke; meanwhile the 
unsuccessful combatant seems to 
claim more of our pity than he is 
likely to meet with liroai his impas* 
sioned enemy* who pWes his advan- 
tage to a sword having proved trea- 
cherous* and broken in the Conflict. 
The fairer comliattot is- else the 
stronger man, and bears a countenance 
which must persons would have felt 
-more di:;positioD to take part with than 
that of hia ferocious adversary. 

The eager and imploring ' action 
of the female conies in at this critical 
juncture* and honour to heneif 
-and her sex-; while as a work of art* 
her iairne^s of complexion is in good 
counterpoint to thpse of the robust 
npd athletic wairion. In . colour this 


picture strongly remindi;' us' of the 
great heroes of the Venetiaii school* 
.while in learned intelli|ip;iice'of fbrm* 

- end etieigy of action* .it greatly sur- 
passei tlrem. Feeling as we do* for 
the hdbour of England, we should 
not have the least objection to seeing 
this picture placed in one of ihe very 
first 'galleries, by' the side of Titian and 
Paul VeroDe.^e. 

Regent Murray shat 
by ^amiiion qf Botkvemdugh^ 
pmhied by W. Azj.an* is a multi/ari- 
oik compOBit iOQ*wt 11 broughtiogether* 
and arranged so as to tell the story of 
Murray's assassination in all its details 
witli excellent effect. The materials 
' are good. The civil and iiiiiitai^ and 
ecclesiastical dresses which are intro- 
' duced* and the old domestic architec- 
ture of the back ground* or rather of 
the whole scene* with the High-street 
of the ancient town of Linlithgow* 
are very picturesque. All the numer- 
ous figures are engaged; and each 
cuiitributts his part to the general 
put pose with the utmoat local pro- 
priety. The group which surrounds 
the fallen Regent • is capital ; so . is 
' that of the terrified women* one of 
whom clasps .her infant iq vague ap- 
mbension of ulterior conseouences. 
Theexolting and garrulous ola female 
catholic* and the feeble beadle (with 
his staff of office* and look of petty 
authority}* wlio* is about to descend 
the steps* and interfere* when his in- 
terference will be unavailing* are in* 
thp spirit of Hogarth* and at the same 
tim^^ighly characteristic. 

A httie smoke oozif^froni behind a 
blaok cuitaid, indicates 'whence the 
fatal shot proceeded; and sJdiers ace 
applying their halberts and crow-bars 
to wrench open the bouse door. ^ 
The chiaroscuro of this picture* is 
effective. The colouring we think 
would have been bet*er, bad the 
painter enjoyed the privilege which 
the academicians seem but too sedu- 
lously to keep to themselves— that, of 
rc-touching up their pictures aficr they 
are hung up. We think Mr. Allan 
would* in this case^ have employ^ a 
fittle more white with advantage on 
the ceamr-objecte* and perhaps a few 
sparks of other brilliant colours. 

The spectator ' of this work should 
know that Both well haugb* the assassin* 
had owed his life to the' Regent!a cle- 
tnency* but his estate had been- be- 
stowed upon one of Murray's favduf- 
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it^ivho tuined ont -Mn^ Hl^inilton, 
o^ l^fhwdlhaiigh, naked, in a cold 
night into the fidds, where before next 
morning she became furiously qiad, 
and from that moment herhwtbaud ren» 
solved to be revenged. He determined* 
at last, to wait at Linlithgow* through 
which the R^ent was to pass. He 
took his sfand in a wooden gallery* 
and hung up a black cloth that be 
might not be observi^S.the Regent 
■ proceeded along the strict* and the 
throng of people obliging him to move 
dowly* gave the assassin time-to take 
60 tnie an aim, that be shot him 
with a single bullet tliiough the lower 
part of his belly, and killed the horse 
gentleman who rode oii his other 
side. His followers instantly end^ 
voured to break into the house whence 
the blow had come; but before it 
could be forced open* Bothwellhaugh* 
who had a fleet horse in* readiness be- 
hind, was already far beyond the 
reach of pursuit. 

, No. 64, by Richo. Wbstakx, R . A. 
is entitled XM/Zeffro*'; but both 
V Allegro and II Penseroto zre in- 
trhducS into the picture. Its form is 
circular, and it is decidedly the 
work from the pencil of this artist, 
with which the present exliibition pre- 
sents oi. Mr. Westall quotes from 
Milton,-— 


. " Hence loathed Melancholy 

' But come thou, goddess, fair and free; 

** lo heaven yclepc Buphrosyne.*'' 

* . • ' , ^ . yi' 

And (certainly the preferehce given to 
cheerfulness Over a train of melan- 
' cboly tliought, is well express^ by 
the action of the principal figure of 
Resh and blood (wnich is supposed to 
-be tfaat'of the poa) when that action 
is taken^with the refer^ce it bears to 
the two imaginary or Mtical figures 
ik L'AUcgroHjaad H'lMsero^. 

Tite MpreMon of like' poet too is to 
the purpose; bnt the charae- 

' of ' his countenance ts not suffi- 
'ciMtly poetical.. ' It looks too much 
like m jkortrait of some modem man 
of fiuw$6n, constitutionally cheerful; 
4iess^' A la .l^ndyke, and playing 
.the part of Miltoh's whereas it ought 
tn have resemblra that great poet 
nIftiA days of hft youth, when among 
. ^ 'c(»smDion$,l]e was call^ *Mhi 
'filfiy , of vuuenS Cbllegid^ so at Icmrl 


shdidd have sag^&tl4d a man of Mil- 
‘ tonV.oast of mind. " 

Neither can we entirely' commeqd 
the taste. of this/gedllemanT-at lesist 
for ourselves, vm like the— 

Pensive niin devout and pure. ; 

Sober, stedfust, and democe,^ 

better than we like the somewhat 
Frenchified Euphroysne. 

The roses and other flowers on the 
cheerful side of the pirture, are wdL 
introduced, and the colouringais good 
throughout. The ultra-marine in thC' 
sky, across which floats the light 
clouds and transparent v^il of Kuphro- 
syne, is worth its weight in gold. 

^ Some capital portraits hang on this 
‘‘side of the Great' Room. Among 
them, are those of II. R. H. the /Vin- 
eese Sophia^ No. 57» and his Grace 
** the Duke of Wellingion^^ No. 7L 
both from 'the pencil of the Prbsi- 
DENT. 

The Princess is habited in a rich 
dress of red velvet, and is a splendid, 
and. at the same time, delicate work. 

* The Duke is in a very inconspi- 
cuous dress of dark blue and grey— a 
v^imental cloak, we believe, and 
jft&taloons. He looks just as if be 
w'as* reconnoitring some distant post 
of the enemy, with his portable tele- 
scope in his hand. In complexion 
bis Grace owes much to Sir Thomas’s 
palette; but the likeness neverthe- 
less, strong. 

The portrait of Daniel Jarvis, 
Eiq. No. 49. painted at the request 
of the inhabitants of Margate, to be 
plaredsiu their Town Halt, hangs as 
the pendant to Wellington. It is 
also a whole length, and is of the 
same rich; grave, and unostentatious, 
character. The portfolio, old carved 
table, arid velvet backed chair, are 
well introduced, and the whole is in 
good harmony. But the painter seems 
to have forgotten a' cast shadow from 
the feei^f his figure, which is requi- 
site in order to connect it with *he 
shadowA'^of the back ground. This 
portrift is by our' friend J* Jackson, 
R. .A>.,|snd, we prophecy, will be one 
of the future Lions of Margate. 

No. 70. The Battle ^ Bosworth 
Field, by A. CooPbr, 'R. A. is com- 
posed with much ability, and. a strict 
attention to the costive of that event- 
ful period ; but is not paintedv* we 
'thinV, with the same degtee of' taste 
and^'i^leiilf 'distinguish soine of 
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Mr. Cooper’s former battle pieces. 
Yet the leading circmnstances and 
facts of the fight, which are as follow, 
are ^accumulated with great general- 
ship and power over the materials of 
this species of art. 

Richard being informed of Henry’s 
station in the battle, determined on an 
immediate attack in person, and 
claiming let all true knights follow 
me,*’ made a desperate effort to get at 
Henry, and on his way overthrew the 
powerful Sir John Cheiney, killed Sir 
william Brandon, Henry’s staqdard- 
bearer, took the standard (the red dra- 
gon of Csdwallader, on the Tudor 
colours) immediately attacked 
Henry, between whom and himself 
the fight was detpera^ 

To the left is seen Lord^taaley 
closing in upon Richard’s men, having 
waited till Richard made the charge, 
to save his son’s life. In the middle 
ground, » and under Lord Stanley, is 
Sir John Byron supporting his dying 
friend Sir Oervoise Clifiton, who 
though engaged on opposite sides, 
were mutually pledged to assist each 
other in danger; near to which is, 
the Duke of ^dblk, who while fight- 
ing with the Earl of Oxford lost part 
of Ms helmet, Oxford disdaining to 
figlit a man so unguarded, reined back, 
his horse, when instantly an arrow 
from an unknown hand hit the duke 
in the face and pierced bis brain. 

On the other side, and near Henry, 
is Sir Gilbert Talbot, who overthrew 
and took prisoner Lord Surrey; near 
(he extremity of the picture is Sir John 
Savage, leading on his men. Sir Rich- 
ard Hatcliffe is dead under the princi- 
pal group, having attended Hicnard in 
this his desperate and last charge, ac- 
companied by Lord'Ferrars of Chart- 
ley. Lord Lovel, C^tesby, and others* 

No. 83,^ is a richly coloured 
irfiit of the Bight Hun^ O, Can^ 
in a thoughtful attitude, by 
Sill Thomas Lawrence, .p. R. A. 
Though thoughtful, it is franks good- 
humoured, intelligent, and finely 
painted. A dark coat and a red cur- 
tain are nothing new as the accom- 
paniments to the portrait of man of 
intrinsic worth ; but are so good in 
themselves that they will bear frequent 
repetition, with those variations which 
a skilfp] harmOMst knows how to in- 
^iroduce. 

’ Near the above, hang» a Lady with 
iM hUe oT' guitar^ hsbitAqgarly in. the 


Florentine costume of the I5tlk cen- 
tury. It is numbered in firom 
the pencil of H. HowAim, R.A« and 
is simply designated a Study ; but it 
is a kind St Leonardo da ^ Vinci 

made peffect,” as the scripture 
phrase is. The character of the head 
is elegantly simple : the lady .is dress* 
ed in red and green, with' gold orna- 
ments, and the lute or‘ small guitar, 
inlaid with rapthelr of pearl, all of 
whibh are imitated .with sufficieht care^ 
and "in a simple taste: ‘ The figure 
relieves from a blue sky agreeably 
warmed in the horizon. 

No. 101. ^ Slender^ mth the 
ance of Shallow^ courtifig ' Anne 
Page,"** is by C. R. Leslie, A. 

This picture is as strictly trurto iUxbr 
text of Shakspeare, as was that of 
Don Quixote’s Ducliess (which in the 
last exhibition hung in the same 
place) to Cervantes. Some wagging 
rhymist in compliment .to Mackliu, 
wrote over a drawing of his Shylock-^ 

» TUs is the Jew, 

** That Shakspeore drew.” 

In the pi^ent work we not only, be^ 

. hold the characters, but seem to be in 
the very house that Sliaksp(»re jjirew, 

Bytue way,* there is an inscription . 
in golden letters, over the door of the 
inner room, which we dare say is 
something to the purpose^ but which 
our eyM were too uncritical to be able , 
to reaid'in the light in which the pic-^" 
turn hangs at present. 

Mr. L^ie’a Justice Shallow, is as 
dtsllpw as possible. Nothing can Im 
more lack-a-daisicaily so, than the air 
wit^ which be says to the beaitiifully 
artless Ann Page,—** Mistress AnnUb 
ray cousin loves you.’’ Meanwhile 
cousin Slender is just as slender and 
a*( silly as is proper to Hie occasiop- 
The scene of courfiahip between him 
and ** sweet Ann Page,” who is here 
also represetited true to the spirit of 
the aiithor-^appears to have com- 
menced shylvr— for this artist has the 
faculty of telling of thq past,.^ wdt 
as the preseat-*and commeni^, by 
the parties endeavouring to relieve 
their bashful deference toward 
othei^ by picking flowers tgi pieces, 
which is no uncommon incident in 
country courtship. Slender, together 
with his stock of love’s artillery, has 
exhausted bis means of relief fate 
his modest embarrassment— the torn - 
fibre and leavea hb flower besti^* 
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ipg tliiB’gi:QUiid--«iid while ^*Mistreai 
Aoiie*’ Vvery earnestly engaged in 
the seme 'occupationr the wooer turns 
his head roimd for the rea^ assistance 
of his cousin Shallow. Th^ is the 
moment ^epreseotedf from the 3d Act 
and 4th Scene of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

. WindsorCftstle it seen at a distance 
over part of the garden; and, as we 
have before intimated^ the old fash- 
ioned apartments aitd their fufni- 
turuy car^ back the mind of the atten- 
tive student of Shakspearo to the age 
of Falstatf and the Merry Wives with 
complete success. Every thing is 
painted,- as if from the real things, 
with almoi't fac-simile fidelity, and a 
qcgrea'Of clearness, the concomitant 
6t fine summer w^atlier, pervaded the 
performance, lliis in literally a hril 
fiant work, far outshining most of 
those by which it is surrounded. 

. . No. 105* is by W. HiltoK, R. A. 
The subject taken from the following 
text of Matthew, is ChriJtt 
crowned with 

** And they stripped bim^ and put 
on him a scarlet robe. And when 
they had platted him a crown 
thorus they put it upon his head, and! 
a reed in his right hand ; and they . 
bowed the knee before him. and 
mocked him, saying. Hail, V^ing of 
the Jews r* 

We cannot hesirate to pronounce 
'tida to be a work^of superlative merit. 

^.The character add expression of Mr. 
Hilton's Christ, is the most heavenly 
mixture that has evef been display^ 
oh cany^ of' meek and patient nmg- 
nation tinder extreme ^suflering* ,with 
godlike consciousness, of all th^ is 
grand, engaging, and perfect, in hu- 


diately beneath Hlti^'s ehef*d*9Wpet 
isaltoa work of fiferi-rate merit and 
fifst*rate beauty. In force of efibet 
and sparkling vivacity of colour, it 
far outshines all the smaller pictures 
in the room. Of all the admirable 

ictures which this artist has eahn 

ited, this "Travelling Druggist’* is 
the most admirable—" Every servant 
bath done well, but thou exeellest 
them all.” Its charms, in short, are 
transcendental. 

The subject is a common domestic, 
occurrence at a cottage wicket, yet it 
has its moral. A child, sickly from 
over-eating, as the spectator is taught 
to perceive by his looks, and 
both his hands being still of pro- 
visions, is held over the wicket by a 
nurse-gift, probably his elder sister; 
while a travelling .Turk, with his box 
Uf drugs, is weighing out rhubarb; 
and a healthier sister stands on the 
threshold, having suspended her exer- 
cise of skipping, in order ta gate on 
the turbanned and crimson- vested 
stranger. - 

No. 119. »meHigkUmdFiimU^r 
by D. WiLKis, R. A. is also a tran- 
^1 domestic scene, full of home feel- 
ing. A weary Highlander, with his 
twa' dc^, having recently returned 
from his field sports, his'wife brings 
their child to kiss him. This picture 
affiirds the most complete idea of the • 
interior of a Highland farm bouse, 
with its appropriate furniture, we 
ba^ ever met with in painting, (or 
can meet with in any other way 
whatever, without visitins; Caledo- 
nia itself) the fire being on the 
ground, and no chimney or hearth- 
stone. The efiect,— studied in the 
taste of the Rembrandt school, — is 


condescending in divine nature, that 
.has yet been set before mi admiring 
sikirld. Contrasted to this is jthe bni- 
tality of the sootfers, and the savage 
eneigy of hiu[|..wuo pressM dowii the 
crown of thorns. ^The polemical 
9awtg|Mand Pharisees kndpff atten- 
tkm totiprds the croM, borne, ny Simon 
ot.iSyir^fand bd$er, preparations for 
the Aw scene : and Mount Calvary 
appeai^^ the extreme distancei, pndtt 
a lowering sky* ^The whole is in the 
richest harfnony of colour, the draw- 
r ing masted^ and the chiaroscuro 
gmerfbUy impres^yo. . ' 

. SuuiBADY'e " lYavMngDntg* 
1^0.. lO^' which haogBjmmef' 


interestiug*to.all who feel for the hap- 
piness of human nabire. 

No. tie, is an admirable " portraU 
of tiw LordJPhanceliorf' from the pen- 
cil of .the Pbesiiiemt. It slioidd 
rather, we think, have been desig- 
nated fthe portnut of Lord Eldon, 
for he js here divested of his robe 
- and oj^er paraphernalia.and insi^ia* 
.of olBc^ It Is, however, a very im- 
pressive r-likeness of bis. lordship, with 
•a certain urbane . beelgDhp' or look, 
as if reliumd from the severe duties of 
the Iwnch, Lord homes 

end in a pleasent wiood amoim>^ml'’ 
fkiends'. This performanee is mehly 
mdomnd, wcRdnwB throui^okitgt 
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llie head and hanib are painted with 
masterly power in hoth these re^eets^ 
and are particularly fine. 

No. 142, by T. raiLurs, R* A, is 
the poriraU Ijord Aiejtander, in tke 
dr€$$ he wore ae Page to hie Majesty, 
at Oee Inetallatien of the KmghU of 
SL Patnek^ m the year 1822. It Is 
the likeness of an interesting ]ookin|i^ 
bovj simple andgiaceful in his atti- 
tude, and affords in the dress of his 
. lordship, and the various local orn^ 
ments belonging to a parade occasion, 

beautiful display of vivid colours. 
His habit is of blue and white, with a 
Vandyke frill and crimson belt; but 
the table, covered with rich scarlet, 
the flowers which decorate it, and 
the yellow curtain behind the ^ure, 
have altogether a stately and pic- 
turesque effect. 

No. 146, which hangs near Lord 
Alexander, is also a riciily coloured 
picture of a very officer like 'looking 
man; hardy, beaver if countenances 
may be trusted, and who appears* to 
have seen his share of service. It is 
entitled the ** portrait of General 
Jhirr,” by M. A. Shex, R. A. and at 
a dbtance has much of the tone and 
general appearance of a work of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

But we must not pass (No^ lU?)^ 
the ch^ Pouvre of Mr. G Hay ter, 
whichin the catalogue is designated 
the ** TVsol of Lord William Russdl^ 
at the (Hd Bmley, in 1685,*’ by which 
time we may hope for much better 
things than to have our best patriots 
brought to the bar of the Old 
Bailey. 

This, however, is a very interesting 
national subject, dear to our recol- 
lections as Englishmen, aiid truly an 
historical picture. It reminds us of a 
celebrated passage In Pope. 

** Who, noble ends, by noble means ob-. 
tain, 

Or, failing smiles, in exile or In chains ; 
Like good Auielius let him reign, or 
bleed. 

Like Lard Russell — that maq is great 
indeed!'* , 

and great Indeed, Russril tppean in 
the present work : calm,dignined> up- ' 
rights dauntless^ self-collected > equal 
to the event, whatever it may be. 
** He was psristed during bis trial,’’ 
(aays the catal&^^liuotiDg the State 
tirudsi « by his wife Radiel, Ud^ 
Ritstefi, attended by many of hiq; 
feienda. The two > ff rtt, witnesses 


S eated in the centre of ' the jpSetur^ 
iving been eammined. Lord Howard 
of Escrick was sworn.’* Jlie teth it 
here being administered, while as 
usual on such ocassions, the advo- 
retet and . judges are in a state of 
bustle and preparation; of this the 
artist has availed himsf^ wM much 
professional adroltnet^^tbe' attitudes 
being happily varied, and each in'divk* 
dual prof^rfy employed. ^ 

The oath does not seem tosit veiy 
comfortable on Lord Howard ; whilst 
he is taking it, he seems well aware 
how much of the issue will depend 
upon what he is about to utter.: all 
this is well expressed, and Ruttisey, 
the Republican Officer, (who had 
been a reluctant witness;, itf whil^ 
pering Shephard, who had just been 
examined, and who seems also to 
wear an air of discomfort. A con- 
temporary has already noticed the 
concerned looks of the spectators, 
and ** the malignant lace of the 
judge,^ who is a specimen of too 
many judges, in their cruel or blind . 
opposition to the assertors of free- 
dom, when kings or their ministert 
have been the prosecutors.” Waa 
not this judge the infiunous Jeffiqrics ? 

We shall not add ^at the sblici- 
tude of Lady Rachel is overstrained ; 
but there is something a little so in 
the turn of her head and figure — 
transgressing^ we think, the almost 
imperceptibla boundary between 
gracefulness and affectation. The 
picture is, in other reiipecb, a capi- 
tal ivork and has been justly 
praistd for its good drawinjf, tem- 
perate richness of colour suited to 
the gravity of the occasion, and for 
the direct attention to costume,^ 
and powers of composition, which 
the artist has displayed. 

No. 126, is Shakspeaiti’s Jiifiel, 

H. Tbombon, R.A. We Cannot 
prove of that newspaper tone of cn\ 
deism which has pronounced the 
sulpect of Juliet to be ** backniedJ^ 
insmuatiilg that it is now scagedy m 
for the pencil, because worn 'but. by ‘ 
repetition. What Is more haehnied.. 
in paindng than moonlight ?— unled 
it oe, indeed, suq light. What sub- 
ject of painting BO<mckn*ed as the 
Holy Family? Yet'psjnters of ge. 
nius have snewu that ” custom c^ 
not state its infinite variety.” If^ 
were to admit the principle of this 
plausible writer, we might cease lo^ 
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read.iliebibleyand banish Shnk^spearb 
from the stage: for what are more 
hackni^? 

We think that this academician 
(Thomson) has been veiy himpy in 
his treatment of Juliet.- It is the- best 
picture we have seen from his hand 
for many years : perhaps the best we 
have ever seeii. This painter studied 
in Italy, and seems well able to recol- 
lect and imitate the tone of an Italian 
moonlight. The whole work is highly 
poetical, and the introduction or the 
embracing group of Cupid and 
Psyche, as if adorning the garden of 
.the Capulets, more especially so. 

No. 1 52. " Tile Htuhfmr of Dieppe^ 
Cdwngement di domaU) by J. W. 
^ENka, R.A. has been justly said 
to be " one of those magnificent 
works of art, which may make us 
proud of the age we live in, and the 
associations of our birth. Not 'even 
Claude in his happiest efforts, has 
exceeded the brilliant composition 
before us: in transparent effect it 
is equal to that great master; while 
In the drawing and grouping of the 
numerous figures,, it is superior.”— 
■It is indeed a rich, glowing, mellow, 
and masterly performance. Perhaps 
•no landscape is more poetically co- 
loured: but yet it seems more like 
the sea port of a southern clime, 
seen under the most exhiiirating cir- 
cumstances, as if prosperotn trade 
,End delicious weather, or rather the 
eeaport of a poet's description, than 
xine on the oorthem coast of France. 
'Probably we ought to allow the ar- 
tist ctodit for inuminathig the Port 
«of Dieppe allegoritaUpf rather than 
topographically, under the change^ 
,mtnt di damkue. 

No. 167 is Ckedter^^ by G. Jones, 
Although denominated Ches- 
ter, this p-'eture .presents us with but 
41 small portion of the interior of that 
'4reiy picturesque and ancient city. 
It 18 floridly coloured, and as clear 
^and brilliant in its effect, as it is pic- 
turei^ue -in its materials. - Hie do- 
mestic' architecture of Chester, in 
which more wood was employed 
than in any other old town in En- 
gland'; and in which the JR 'da, or 
rustic p|aszas'*i; ratsbd above the 
mund^storyj form a very prculiar 
wtiite, are very haj^ily adapted to . 
<|||_ pencil of this talented academi- 
C«an : but there is a view, which is 
taken from nearly '.the 


same spot with thq present, engraved, 
in Lysons's Britannia Depicta, after 
Mr. J. Varley, which shews that 
either the present picture or the 
print after Varley, must be erroneous, 
with regard to the situation of the 
Tower of Chester Cathedral, as it 
bears relation to the rest of the 
landscape. 

No. 185, is one of those humour- 
ous scenes for which Mr. M. W. 
Sharp has becomp celebrated. It is 
. called “ The Barber Pol^isian** The-' 
Barber has a patiefd under his hands, 
and ill the overflowing*of his zeal or 
his news, seems to have paid too 
little attention to the due heating of 
his hair tong^. The would-be dressed 
gentleman is accordingly wincing, 
but Qvid-nunc is reckless, and per- 
fectly insensible to bis sufienngs. 
The vacant stare of a blockhead 
is made to contribute ludicrously to 
the Hogarthical comedy, which, how- 
ever, on the wholes is somewhat over- 
charged — so much so, indeed, that 
it would have been more critical to 
have called it a caricature. It is a 
small picture, and not quite so well 
coloured as some of this artist's former 
productions. 

^ Having thus accomplished our first 
circuit of the Great Romn^ where it 
Is impossible satisfactorily to see the 
whole of its contents — or even of the 
superior part of its contents at a sin- 
gle visit, we shall defer conducting 
the reader into the School of PahU- 
ing and the Gallery of Sculpture till 
our next publication, when we shall 
also re-enter the Great Room, time 
and space perinitting. 

The Antique Academy contains 
some excellent miniature portraits, 
as well as other works of merit. At 
the head of the latter may he men- 
tion^ a watcr-coloiir landscape by 
Turner*.,'. 

The l^t miniatures are by Aij^aso 
Chalon, R. a., a. Robeatbon, Mb. 
Green, Mb. IIaughton, J. Lend- 
REECi,- Mbs. Mee, and J. W. Higham. 
From^e pencil and furnace of the 
iat'4er;the visitor will find enamelled 
hea^of our old and tried friend 
.ilftmdnt, and of the professor Fme^ 
lately deceased. . . • 

Tnat -of 'Mundep aii exceHent 
likeness, after a pitilep by. O. Clint, 
Associate. .Fuseli after ' Moais 

Haugutok, and has a little too much 
W a look jB? mmA imppftapfpj 
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is nevertheless a. strong resenoblonce 
of what the late professor was some 
twenty years ago. It is numbered 757. 

Titrnek’s water colour picture. 
No. 465, is a landscape or much 
niilcler effulgence than his gorgeous 
sea-poit of the upper room': but is 
also very poetically treated, without 
violating or exaggerating any of the 
truths c5 nature, or the rules of art. 
It represents “ 77/e Rise of the It'wer 
Siour, at Stourhead** 


** From his two springs in iitourtun’s 
woody gh'iUe, 

Pure willini; nut — into the Ink:: 

He pours his iiil'ant stream.'* 

Its falling waters are adorned with 
architecture, swans, and a party of 
elegant figures,* and orabeIJishe<l by 
English sunshine, and a: luxuriant 
foreground; and the. harmony of its- 
chiaroscuro delightful 1 
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KING’S THEATRE. 

On the I6th instant, Madame 
Pastar, who, it is reported, has had 
some difficulty in detaching herself 
from the Parisian Opera, made her 
first appearance this season as Desde^ 
mona, m Ros&ini’s opera of Otello, 
To an Englishman, and more parti- 
cularly to a reader of Shakspeare, 
tliere appears something not only 
exceedingly ridiculous, but almost 
amounting to profanation, in these 
arodies (for we can give them no 
etter name,} of some of the finest 
productions of our immortal coun- 
tryman ; and more than an ordinaiy 
degree of talent in the poet, the 
composer, and the actor, is required, 
to bespeak his favour, and reconcile 
him, even in a remote degree, to the 
unnatural and uncalled for change.- 
In the piece before us, the translator, 
or adapter, or parodist, or whatever 
title he may be culled by, has taken 
infinite pains to destroy every parti- 
cle of interest of which the story is 
capable; and had the actors treated 
his production as he has his great 
original, the effect must have an- 
swered his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. As it is, however, the impas- 
sioned energy of Garcia and Madame 
Pasta, who are really very able re- 
presentatives of the Jdhor and JDes^ 
demima, threw occasionally some 
spirit into the scenes, and assisted 
in relieving, as far as their exertions 
would admit, its length lUid insipi- 
dity. The former was honoured with 
lojud and frequent notice, both for bis 
acting and his singing; and the lat- 
ter was not only g^reeted at first most 
kindly and most cordially, biit re- 
S. 3f. Mar/, 1825. 


ceived, throughout the evening, the 
most enthusiastic marks of favour 
and applause — a tribute which, for 
her talents, natural and acquired, the 
most envious must allow she was 
fully entitled to receive. Caraclori 
was the Emilia, and, as usual, was 
unobtrusive and charming. Of Cu- 
rioni’s lago little need be said — the 
part itself is quite insignificant. At 
the fall of the curtain some empty- 
headed persons insisted upon seeing 
their favourite once more ; and .Der- 
demona, with her hair dishevelled — a 
strip of scarlet riband to represent 
the life-blood issuing from her wound 
— and • arm-in-arm with her sable 
murderer, revisited the glimpses of 
the lamp!'. 

On the 17th instant Sevw'omtde 
was to have been performed at tin's 
Theatre, but for some reason not 
very, satisfactorily explained, OtcUo . 
was substituted in its stead. The 
house was crowded in every part; hqt 
^he change was so little approved of, 
that upon the rising of the curtain' 
the performers were driven from the 
stage, and the manager called for in • 
no very gentle terms. After consi- 
derable delay, a. gentleman came for- 
ward and informed the audience that 
Mr. Ebers should be sent for forth- 
with ; then another delay, and Sijgnoc 
Garcia made a speech in Frenck; 
then a little more waiting, and the 
gentleman again appear^, to an- 
nounce that Mn Ebers was non esi 
inventus. By this time it was rync 
o’clock, and the malcontents being 
completely tired out, suffered 
to be acted. The cause of all th& 
confusion is stated to have arisenL 
.*5 o 
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^rom some of the principal performers 
hftving preferred singing at certain 
concerts, to the duty of attending 
their theatrical rehearsals. This, of 
course, must be expected ; poor crea- 
tures, thev are so badly paid: the 
highest safary upon tlie establishment 
is only 150 guinea^ a night 1 

covent’gaiiden 

Ben Jenson’s comedy of JEvery 
Jdan in /its Humour^ 'which (Of late 
has been but seldom acted, was re- 
vived at this theatre on the 31st inst. 
The fate .of this author’s productions 
has been somewhat singular : for 
many, years they held almost exclu- 
^sivc possession of the stage : ao great 
*a favourite, indeed, was nirc Ben 
Jonson” with the public, that even 
Shakspeare himself was comparatively 
neglected, and writers of more humble 
attainments were content to 

Walk under bis biigc legs, tiiid peep 
ubotit. 

Toriiti tiicnb'elves di.'IionoiirabSe gnircs/’ 

If, however, we arc disposed to con- 
demn the taste of our ancestors in 
thus preferring art to nature, wc 
must allow that their posterity are 
equally unjust when they exclude 
him altogether from the stage, as 
many of his plays are not only curi- 
ous, so far as they display a faithful 
picture of the ** olden time,” but are, 
as dramas, specimens of the most cor- 
rect and elaborate composition tliat 
any age or country has produced. In 
the comedy before us, KHely^ which 
was one of Garrick’s most celebrated 
parts, and which was also successfully 
sustained by Cooke and Wroughtoii, 
is now assigned to Mr. Young; but wc 
doubt much if his assumption of it 
will make any great addition to his 
dramatic reputation. 

Miss Kelly’s benelit will take place 
onWedne.*day, the 8th of June. We 
sincerely hope that the public will 
evince the estiuntion' in which they 
hold her dramatic talents, and that a 
crowded house will prove, tliat those 
who have cramped her genius, and 
kept her in the back ground, have 
been glided either by prejudice or a 
perverted taste of dramatic excellence. 
Had Miss Kelly been afforded the 
same facilities, and broitght furwaid 

as frequently as , out we must 

' Hot mention names, wc are confident 
that she would rival (he most popidar < 


performers of the day ; and wlien we 
say rivals we must confess that if we 
were to express our opinions candidly, 
instead of rival we should confideutiy 
say equal. We have been always of 
this opinion, and wc think the public 
judge as we do; but neither we nor 
the public have any direct- power of 
interfering with, or controling the 
judgment, (if we may not call it by 
any name that is allied to prejudice,) 
of the managers. We are determined, 
however, so far as lies in our power, to 
bring these sapient managers to a 
sense of their duty ; or, if we should 
prove unsuccessful, to expose, at least, 
the narrow prejudices that have op- 
posed the career of her dramatic 
genius. » 

DRURY I \NE. 

Where is the man who, frpm his 
earliest youth, from the time when he 
could first distinguish “ sweet from 
bitter” and “good from evil,” has not 
heard of the renowned Faustus, and 
his connection with the Devil ? Two 
centuries and a half ago, oiir country- 
man, Marlowe, wrote a drama upon 
the subject, which is still read, and by 
many persons much admired. At a 
more recent period, a German author 
of great celebrity has had recourse to 
the same storv, and prodiicetl a dra- 
matic poem, which has made a great 
noise in that land of horrors ; and, on 
tlie Kilh instant the manager of this 
theatre, who appears to have been 
seized upon the sudden with an ac- 
tive and enterprising spirit, favoured 
the public with a grand romance, 
made up from the same materials. 
—That such pieces are congenial 
to good taste, or, in our opinion, 
at all likely to promot*^ a relish for 
theatrical entertainments, ip those 
who frequent a play-house for amuse- 
ment or instruction, we never can 
admit ; but we must at the same time 
fairly say, that upon no former occa- 
sion, in no theatre whatever, have we 
ever seen a piece so well cast, so 
splendidly got up, so richly embel- 
lished with all the beauties of dress, 
ot scenery, and music, or one in which 
the machinery was more ingeniously 
contrived, or more carefully and cor- 
rectly worked. Stanfield, who, as a 
scene painter, has left all his competi- 
tors at an immeasurable distance, has 
contributed .tio less than seven com- 
plete scenes upon^b occasion. ' To 
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distin^uiBh any one in particular, as 
superior to the rest, is quite impossi** 
sible; they are all true to. nature, have 
all the smne harmony of colours, and 
all equally sustain the same character 
of excellence for beauty of design. 
We oiily wonder how this artist can 
find sumcient time to cover so ela- 
borately so many yards of canvas. 
The music, ulso, which is the 
joint production of Bishop, Cooke, 
and Horn, is entitled to great com- 
mendation. The opening glee, and 
chorus, an air by Miss Stephens in 
the second act, and a plaintive ditty 
by the same lady in the third act, 
were greatly admired, and will, we 
have no doubt, become universal 
favourites. Our native compositions 
indeed appeared to great advantage, 
after Weber’s dull Overture to Eury- 
anthe, which preceded the perior- 
inunce. The performers likewise 
exerted themselves most strenuous!}*, 
and contributed their full share to the 
general succcs '. Wallack and Terry 
conceive their parts happily, dress 
them admirably, and act them with 
the greatest zeal and spirit. Harley 
is as he always is, though no great 
actor, most entertaining as a, cowardly 
collegian. Miss Stephens is as fasci- 
nating as ever in appearance, as be- 
witching in voice, sings with (if pds- 
sible) more than her accustomed 
taste, and throws more than ordi- 
nary force into her acting; whilst 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble, and the Corps 
de Bnllety exhibit their best graces in 
a pretty Venetian Dance. Here, 
however, wc must close our panegyric. 

The rest is iioiij^ht but lc!ith?r aad 
primella.'' 

The author, whoever Jic may be, 
(for we have beard the [liece attri- 


buted to 80 many, that wc forbear to 
mention any,} has literally done no- 
thing. Ho has thrown Faustus into 
a greater variety of situations than 
either Marlowe or Goethe has done; 
but the incidents has not the slight- 
est novelty to recommend them, nor 
Joes the dialogue display the least 
pretensions to sentiment or wit. The 
DevU is an v eedingly dull fellow, 
who is* for ever striving to be funny, 
but never atta ns his^ object ; and the 
ca*^astroplic is strikingly faulty, inas- 
much as not only Faustus himself is 
conveyed to the abode of his satanic 
majesty, but the whole party, the lord 
chamberlain, the courtiers, the maids 
of honour, the poor mad victim whom 
he had seduced, ‘and in fact every 
person who is present at the expira- 
tion of the hour, arc sent to the Devil 
without the slightest exception. For 
this, and many other deficiencies, we 
may possibly, after all, be wrong to 
blame the author. In such pieces as 
these, we believe that he is the last 
person attended to : what the mana- 
ger and the carpenter lay their heads 
together to propose — to that he must 
submit. The whole, except in one 
or two shght instances, went off with 
the greatest eclat. 

William Tell is gaining ground 
nightly in the estimation of the pub- 
lic ; there is too much declamation in 
it, but it is still a very clever play. 
Macready, in the hero, " outdoes ml 
his former outdoings.” He, is tre- 
mendously in earnest in every part of 
his performance. The character will 
prove tb him of the same valae as 
Firgirnus, confirm the high opinion 
his admirers have alw'ays entertained 
of his abilities, and convince those 
who have hitherto shut their eyes to 
them. 


VIEV^’ OF PUBLIC AFFAIBS. 


Sir Francis Burdktt’s bill for 
the relief of the Boman Catholics 
passed the House of Commons ; but, 
as might have been anticipated by all 
reasoning persons, it was thrown out, 
upon the motion for its second reading 
in 11 10 House of Lords, by a decisive 


majority. Wc traced this Bill in our 
last to its second leading in the lower 
liuuse, on the 21st of April. ' In con- 
sequence of the alleged indisposition 
of Sir Francis Burdett — alleged, we 
say, fbr iii certain quarters its reality 
was suspected — Mr. Brougham under- ' 
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took^ on the 6tb of May, to move foi 
passing the Bill info, a committee, 
which was agreed to, with little or no 
discussion. The Bill was recommitted 
for the *dth; and, on the 10th, Mr. 
Curwen moved its third reading. To 
that motion the Solicitor-General 
lYiOvcvl, as an amendment, that the 
Bill be read & second time that day six 
months. On a division there appear- 
ed, for the amendment, 227 — for the 
third, 248 — majority in favour oP the 
Bill, 21. llie Bill was accordingly 
(cad a diird time, and passed. 

On the llth of May, on the motion 
of the Earl of Donoughmore, it was 
read a first time in the upper house, 
and ordered fuf a second reading on 
' the 17 th, when the Lords were sum- 
mon^. On that eventful day, the 
motion fur the second reading hav- 
ing been made, l^rd Colchester, 
conceiving that further concessions 
to tfie Roman Cuthollcs would be 
dangerous, moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the Rill he read a second 
lime that day six immllis. The Mar- 
tjiiis of Aiiglesca, convinced that as- 
cemlaiicy, and not emancipation, 
was the object of (he Catholics, 
opposed all further concession, and 
supported (he amendment. The 
Mairtuis of Camden, and the 
Earl of Ram ley, spoke in fa- 
vour of the original motion ; the 
latter contending, that w'hilst we 
hud a Protestant King, a Protestant 
Command(T-iii-cliief, and a Pydest- 
ant Geiicml,Jike the noble Duke 
f'WellingtOu)', with a Protestant 
army under his command, it w'as ab- 
surd to that any thing was to be 

feared from the measure. — The Earl 
of Lougfiiid considered that it had 
been passed llirougli tlie Commons 
by a hesitating migority of not one 
twentieth partof the number of that 
groat council of the nation ; — that 
justice did not exact the measure, 
necessity did tfot demand it, nor did 
expediency require it. — The Bishop 
of Llandaff opposed I be Bill ; which 
was siipporlt'U by llic Bishoji of 
Norwich, who regretted that the 
guilt urnd folly of 1525 should he 
renewi^ in 1835. There was no- 
thing Incompatible with the safety 
of the Established Church in tlie 
.concessions now, propused^Lord 
't^ai^herry also suppftrt^ the mcn- 
sare. which, he w’as convinced, 
would cojitinaie to advance till* it 


should be finally carried. — The 
Bishop of Chester, believing the 
Catholic Hi'^rarchy to he determined 
as to thedistiuctioi] of the Protestant 
Establishment, and knowing what 
doctrines were afliMt on the subject 
of church projierty, could not hot 
expect, should the question be car- 
ried, that daring attempts would be 
made on the Protestant Chiiroli 
when thirty or forty members should 
be s^ted iu (he lower house, whose 
duty it would be, consistently with 
their opinions, to make those at- 
tempts. Considering that the pro- 
posed measure would not conciliate 
the Catholics, or tend to -the tran- 
quillity of Ireland,' he implored 
their Lordships not to pass the Bill. 
After the Earl of Limerick and the 
Marquis sof Lansdowtic had respec- 
tively delivered their sentiments in 
favour of the measure, the latter in 
particular, considering that it had 
Tieeoine an act of justice no longer 
to exclude six millions of {x^oplc 
from the enjoyment of their civil 
rights— the Earl of Liverpool ro-sc to 
meet it with liis decided opposition. 
His Lordship, adverting to the new 
and extraoruiYirrysitiiatiuii in which 
they bad been ])laced at ^thc (!otn- 
mencemeiit of the session, wlien 
they were called upon to pass an Act 
for putting down an illegal associa- 
tion; and when commit tees of both 
houses were appointed to lake into 
consideration the slate of Ireland— 
could not but express his opiniou 
that it would have been* much more 
satisfiictory had they been enabled 
to legislate upon a full view of the 
subject. The House of Commons 
hacf, by its procrodiugs. brought 
their Lordships into a most exlraoi- 
dinary and awkward dilemma. Not 
content with sending up a Bill, (he 
ostensible object of which was the 
removal of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities, they Lad accomtainie<l 
it by two other fneasures, which had 
no CiOnnexioii wmIIi the original 
qiids't)pn ; and having, by means of 
those ^ two collateral mcasuros, 
secured a majority in its favour 
in their own House, they expected, 
upon that account, to sc^curc a ma- 
jority wilb their Tjordsbips. It was 
a most disgraceful proceeding, and 
it would fail of its effect. The 
question rested in reality upon one 
plain and simple plea of expefliency^ 
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Were the Roman Catholics entitled 
to all theriglits and privileges which 
their oth«r fellow -subjects enjoyed ? 
He would answer this question with 
a direct negative. The lloiiiHii Ca«- 
tliolicswere not entitled to the en- 
joyment of equal privileges with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects, under a 
Protestant constitution. All subjects, 
"it was true, w'erc entitled to equal 
rights, but only ii|h>u equal condi- 
tions. Roman* Catholics would not 
enjoy their lib«>rties upon the same 
conditions as Protestants. The lat- 
ter paid an entire, the former only 
an imperfect allegiance, lie could 
not admit that the Roman Catholic, ^ 
whose allegiance was divided be- 
tween a spiritual and a temporal 
master, w'us entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of the same civil rights and 
privileges as the Protestant, whose 
allegiance w'as undivided, and who 
acknowledged but one ruler. We 
had nothing now to do w’itii the 
dogmas of the Roiiiaii Catholic 
€ 11111 * 011 , with traiisubstaiitiatioii, and 
the iu vocation of saints ; he should 
continc hiinsolf to the power which, 
notwltlistanding all (hat had been 
said to the contrary, Ik; insisted 
the Pope still iiiaintained over 
the great body of the Catholics, The 
evidence before their Lordships 
proved, ill a most astonisliiiig manner, 
theextraordinary influence exercised 
even at this day by the Pope. Here 
tile noble Earf entered into a close 
examination of Dr. Doyle’s evidence 
on tliis'point j after ivlifcli lie alluded 
to the doctrine of roiifesvioii, and 
other tenets of the Homan Catholic 
church — (otheqiiestion of education, 
Ac. which was beset by iiisiirinoiint- 
able dillicultles. All other dis- 
senters ackiiovvledged cue common 
foundation fur instruction — the Bi- 
ble; bat; for the ibdisci iminate use* 
of that sacml hook, the Boinaii Ca- 
tholic w*as didiarrcsl by bis priest. 
Tlie law and the Roman Catholic 
pi*i(>st were at issue respecting the 
validity of inarfiiages ; marriages 
contracted within certain degrees of 
kindred, though allowed by (he law, 
were not rceogniy.ed by the Roman 
Catholic chiJix;h. Re had known 
instances, in, whicli tlie priest bad 
refused to marry a Roman Catholic 
gentleman . to a Protestant lodys 
Without the engagement tliat all (be 
ehUdren should be educated as Ca- 


tholics. How' could the profession 
oAuch opposite systems of faitli 
and practice be ever united and knit 
together in (he bonds of social liar- 
niony ? And if they could not be 
so iiuitetl and knit together, whose 
fault was it ? It was not the fault 
the laws, it was not the fauU^of 
the Protestants, it was not the 
fault of England — it utis owing 
to (he Homan Catholics and the 
conduct (li (heir clergy, the natural 
effect of which was to excite disunion 
and perpetuate distrust. The Pro- 
testant succession to the crown was 
an essential part of the constitiitioii; 
blit, grant what the. Catholics now 
desired, and the Protestant succes- 
sion would not be worth five far- 
things. If the Bill should pass, this 
ivoiild 1)0 no longer u Protestaut 
state;. 

The n(»b1e Earl, after pursuing 
his arguments at great length, and 
with great force and precision, sat 
down amidst loud cheers.— ’’Flie Earl 
of Ifarrowby siipportcHl the Bi)l, 
w^bicli was opposed by (he Lord 
Obancellor, and then again supported 
% Earl Fitzwiliiam ; after which 
the House divided:— -For the Bill, 
84 — proxies, 48 — IflO; against it, 
118— proxies, 6.1—178; majority, 
48. This majority, it will he re- 
marked, is greater by nine than that 
by which Mr. P1i]iikelt'.s Bill was 
rt*jec;(ed in the j^ear 1H21. 

\Fe liave judged it proper to place 
Ibis brief outline of the dchate iijion 
lecord. as an important matter of 
historical reference, Itnowbceoines 
neces.sarv to advert to one or two 
other p<»iiits, precedent in time, and 
deeply connected with (he subject. 
The rea<l(»r will probably anticipate 
th.at we refer to a memorable speech 
delivered in the House of Lonts on 
the 2.11 li of April, by liis Royal 
lligliness the Duke York, on the 
presentation of a petition by his 
Royal Higliness for the Dcuin and 
Chapter of St. Reorge’s, Windsor, 
against any further 'I'oncessions to 
(he Homan Catholics. Ills Royal 
Highness ill supporring the prayer 
of the petition, wishnl it to lie ex- 
plicitly understood by fhe.ir Lord- 
ships, that, ill decide lly opposing tlie 
cLijiiis of tlie Roman Catholies, be 
spoke, only his oum individiiai sen- 
timents; — that he. must not be sup- 
posed to II 'ter iiifhat bouse the sen- 
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tiittents of any otlier j^rson. 

Roybl Highness concluded a speech 
of considerable lenjjlli---a speech 
very ineorrectly reported in most of 
the newspapers — wnli assuring flieir 
Lordships that be Imd uttereil bis 
honest and conscientious sentiments, 
founded upon principles which he 
had inibibfHl from his earliest youth ; 
to the' just ice of wdiich he had sub- 
scribed, afler serious consideration, 
when he Jiad attained more mature* 
years ; and that these were ilie princi- 
ples to which he would adhere, and 
which he would maintain and act 
up to, to the latest moment of bis 
existence, wliafever might be bis 
situation in life— so help his God! 

In consequence, as it would appear, 
of this speech, Mr. •Grenfell, tlirec 
days afterwards, is reported to have 
expressed a hope that, in the House 
of Commons, some member pf weight 
would bring forward a measure for 
altering the Coronation Oath. 

Now, without venturing to offer 
an opinion with respect to the neces- 
sity or propriety of the Duke of 
York's thus" publicly and manfully 
avowing his sentiments upon a great 
national question, we must tak^' leave 
to remark, that, had a certain ho- 
nourable member of the lower house 
understood the nature and tendency, 
the object and obligation of the Coro- 
nation Oath — or had he fully com- 
prehended the observations of his 
Royal Highness, upon that oath — he 
would not have suggested an idea fpr 
its alteration. His Royal Highness, 
towards the close of his speech, begged 
to read the words of the Coronation 
Oath : — ^**1 will, to the utmost of my 
power, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed religion esta- 
blished by law, — and I will preserve 
unto the bishops and clerg}\ of this, 
realm, and to the churches committed 
to their charge, all such risrhts and 
privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain to them, or any of them.” 

After Hia Royal Highness had read 
these words, he proceed as follows 
— and this we regard as by far the 
most important passage of his speech, 
for it Jnvolvea a most weighty consi- 
deration respecting the King’s respon- 
sil^ity-^respecting the King's inabi- 
lity to rielieve himself from the obliga- 
tion of* the Coronation Oath— with 
«the whole of which a certain honour- 


able member of the lower house ap- 
pears to have been totally unac- 
quainted. ** Their Lordships,” said 
rlis Royal Highness, ”must remem- 
ber^ that ours was a Protestant 
King, who knew no menial reserva- 
tion, and whose situation was different 
from that of any other person in this 
country. That His Royal Highness 
and every other individual in this 
country could be released from his 
oath, by the authority of Parliament ; 
but the King could not. The oath, 
as he had always understood, was a 
solemn obligation entered into by the 
person who took it, from which «no 
act of his own could release him ; but 
the King was the third part of the 
state, without whose vrlmtary con- 
sent no act of the legislature could 
be valid, and he could not relieve him- 
self from the obligation of an oathP 

On the 26th of April, on the mo- 
tion for the second reading of Mr. 
Littleton’s Bill for the Regulation 
of the Elective Francluse in Ire- 
land, Mr. Bankes moved as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. On 
a division, however, the second read- 
ing was carried by 235 against 185. 
On the 9th of May the bill passed 
through a committee, and, on the 
12th, its third reading was postponed 
till the 27th. 

On the 29th of May, a resolution, 
moved by Lord F. L. Gower, for the 
purpose of making a provision for 
the Ronran Catholic Clergy of Ire- 
land, was agreed to, on a division, by 
205 against 162. 

As we anticipated in our last, no 
alteration in the Corn Laws will be 
attempted during the present session. 
This was distinctly stated by the. 
Earl of Liverpool in tlie upper, and 
Mr. Huskisson * in the lower 
house, on the 2Gth of April. The 
Earl of Liverpool observed that he 
had no hesitation in saying that they 
could not adhere to the importation 
price of 80s. Their Lordships would, 
therefore, have to prbceecd on one 
of these principles — 1st. They might 
alter the importation price, and in 
other - respects retain the present 
system. • 2nd, They might alter the 
existing system altogether, and, adopt- 
ing the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of 1822, impose protecting 
duties with a maaitnum, beyond whiep 
importation should be perfectly free. 
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and a viMmum^ under which no im- 
portation should be allowed. Jrd. 
a general protecting duty might be 
j fixed, getting rid of the present sys- 
tem of averages. Either of these 
latter plans would afibrd a complete 
alteration in the present state of the 
Com Laws ; but the last mode could 
not be resorted to without placing 
somewhere a discretionary power to 
remove the duty altogether in a time 
of scarcity. Much difiiculty w'Oiild 
be found in establishing vl, maximum 
or minimum, along with a fixed pro- 
tecting duty. If, therefore, a fixed 
duty should be rejected, their 1ord> 
ships would have the option, cither 
of adhering .to the present system, 
with an alteration of the import 
price, or establishing a system of 
protecting . duties with a mnrimum 
and minimum, or else of taking a 
‘tnaximum and mnimum without any 
protecting duty. 

'On the same evening, in the House 
of Commons, Mr, T. Wilson pre- 
sented the petition alluded to in 
our last, from the merchants, bank- 
ers, &e. of tile City of London, 
praying for a revision of the Corn 
Laws. Mr. Gooch thought the sub- 
ject should not be tampered wjth. 
It was absurd to talk of distress in 
the City of London, with trade and 
commerce in their present unexam- 
pled state of prosperity. He did not 
say that the Corn Laws did not want 
revision, the time might come when 
it would be necessary ; but that time 
had not arrived. Many persons were 
fearful that, should the system be al- 
tered, they would be rcduccil to the 
situation iii which they were placed 
some years ago ; and that they would 
be again borne down by the poor 
rates. The country gentlemen would 
be duller^ 

**Tban the duUw'ecd that rofsuii Lethe^s 
wharf,'* 

if they did not exert themselves on 
this occasion. It was in answer to 
a question from Mr. Gooch, that Air. 
Huskisson said it was not the inten- 
tion of His Majesty's Government to 
propose any alteration of the Corn 
Laws this session. Early in the next 
session he should think it his duty 
to propose a full enquiry into tJie 
8ub|ect. • 

On the 28th of A{n'il, agreeably to 
previous arrangement Mr. Whitmore 


brought forward his promised motion 
“ that the Hoiise do resplve itself 
into a committee for the purpose of 
considering the Corn Laws.” We 
confess that, in the remarks by which 
the honourable gentleman introduced 
his motion,, we can discover but little 
of novelty or of effective argument; 
and wc are the less anxious on the 
subject, os the whole affair stands over 
(ill the ‘..7isuing session. Air. Gooch, 
considering that the honourable mem- 
ber had not made out a case, moved 
the previous question, by way of 
amendment ; which amenchnent was, 
after a debate of considerable length, 
in whicl^ Mr. Huskisson took a dis- 
tinguished part, carried, on a divi- 
sion, by 187 against 47. 

On the 2iid of ATay, Air. Hus- 
kisson, agreeably to notice, proposed 
:> scries of resolutions, the objpet of 
which was, that all the corn at pre- 
sent in bond, and which was in a 
state of deterioration, should be 
graclually brouj^iit into the market 
before the ensuing harvest. The re- 
solutions were agreed to ; and a 
bill founded upon them, iras read a 
third time, and passed in the lower 
house, on the 14th of May. 

We now hasten towards a cl^e. 
On the 16*th of May, in si coirimitrae 
of the whole House, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved a resolu- 
tion for increasing the salaries of the 
Judges. The Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench received from the 
Civil List 4000/. a year ; and, with 
the addition of fees, his income 
amounted to about 9 , 200 /. He pro- 
posed that the fees should all be paid 
into the Exchccpier, and that n clear 
salary of 10,000/. a year should be 

{ laid. A salary of 8000/. per annum, 
le proposed for the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas ; 7,000/i instead of 
4,000^ for the Master of the Ilolls; 
7,000/. Instead of 5,000/. for the Chief 
Baron ; 6,000/. instead of 5,000/. for 
the Vice Chancellor ; and 6,000/. in- 
stead of 4,000/. for each of the Puisne 
Judw- The resolution was agreed 
to ; but, on bringing up the report of 
the committee on the 20tn, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
sented, in conformity with the ge- 
neral feeling of the House, to fix Oie 
salaries of the Puisne Judges at 
5,500/. per annum, and to add. the 
500/. a ycarso taken ofl^ to the retiring 
allowances. On the latter eveniag. 
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in a conTemtion on the Juries’ Bill, 
it was agreed that persons inhabiting 
houses with fifteen windows, or 
assessed to the poor-rates at SOl, in 
Middlesex, or 204 in any other 
county, should be liable to serve. On 
the 17th of May, Mr. Hobhouse’s 
motion that the duties on windows, 
should cease after the 5th of April 
next, was negatived, on a division, by 
114 against 77. * 

Parliament appears likely to sit 
longer than was expeeted ; but the 
general understanding is, that a disso- 
Jiition will take place shortly after 
the close of the session. 

Before this paper con meet the 
public eye, the coronation of Charles 
X. of France will have taken place. 
His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land has been received with great 
state at the Palace of the Tuilcries. 

The French Chamber of Peers 
passed the law of indemnity to the 
emigrants, by 159 ng>iiist 63: an 
amendment having previously dieen 
agreed to, by 1 24 aga nst 99, that no 
stipulation of the new law should 
in any manner affect the rights to 


property, acquired before the confir- 
mation of the constitutional charter. 

^ The king of Spain, seems most per- 
tinaciously determined to resist all 
attempts at reform, or any measure 
which may lead to the establish nient 
of even the • semblance of a repre- 
sentative government. He states, in 
a recently published decree, ** that he 
has the most solemn and positive 
assurance, that all his august allies, 
who have given him so many proofs 
of their sincere affection, and their 
efficacious co-operation in the wel- 
fare of his kingdom, will continue 
to support, on all occasions, the legi- 
timacy and sovereignty of his crown, 
without proposing to him, directly or 
indirectly, any innovation in the form 
of his government.” 

The ncgociation bctweci*. Portugal 
and Brazil, appears to have been 
closed. The emperor will retain the 
sovereignty of Brazil during the* life 
of his father, and will continue to re- 
side at Rio Janeiro, even should the 
kingdom of Portugal revert to him 
by right of succession. 


LITKRARV INTKLLIGIONCE- 


Sbnrl ly will be piibiiAheil, in 2 vols. 
tbe History oi tije principal Triinviictioiis 
in British .(ndia during the Adininlsira- 
tion of the Marquess ol' Hastings, enlarged 
from the Nitrrulive published in 1S2U.— 
Henry J. Friiibep, of the Bciigul Civil 
Service. • 

.In the coii^e of the present mouth will 
be published, A Short Liiiirgy, or-Mom- 
ing and Evcuitig Prayers, for the Use of 
^Jclmols, jgliicfly compiled from tbn Public 
Services of the Rstablished Church, by F. 
A. Cannon, muster of the classical and 
com mereiul school. Reeding, Berks- 
In the press. Sonnets, Rt'c'iollectionH of 
Scotland, and other poems. — By a resi- 
dent of Sherwood Ki>rest. 

In the month of June will be publish- 
ed, a small voliime, entilled, A Suinmer'a 
Jiaifible through tbe High lands of Scot- 
land, giving HU necoimt of the remark- 
able scenery, towns, villages, in that 
romamtc country, during a tourperfonn- 
m la»t summer. 


The First Pari of Mr. NichoI^^s (!idlec- 
tion of llu* Progresses, Prc'icessioiis, nod 
splendid lintertiiiiimeiiis of King James 
the Fir^t. Illij--lniled by iii^torlciil, to- 
pographical, and biographical notes.— 
The JMili Part of Tbe Progresses of 
Eliza beib, which completes the 

work. 

LcigiPs Now Pocket Roa«!-Book of 
England, Wales, and Part of SootUnd, 
OH the Plan of Richard’s Itineraries ; con- 
taining an nccoiiut of all Uie direct niirl 
cross roads ; together with a description 
of every remarkable. place, its curios iii*s, 
nvoiufai'tiires, commerce, population, 
«nd princiiMl inns : the whole forming a 
complete guide to every object worthy 
the uttenVam of travellers. 

Just piiblb'hed. No. I, of A Serb's of 
Examples of Ornamenlul Metal Work; 
po^y collected from various public and 
pr^te biiildlngft, and partly designed by 
H. Shaw. Publiftbed' by Priestley and 
Weafe, A, Ifigh Street, Bloomsbury. 
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In Ibe Press, Wandeiinffs in South 
America, the North-W^ct of the United 
Sitttes, and the Antilles, fittni the year 
1fi]2 to ]82rS. With orij^inal inslruciions 
for the perfect preservation of birds, 
reptiles, for csibinets of natural bis* 
tory. By Charles ^IVafertoii, Km|. of 


Woltuo Hall, Wakefield. In one volume, 
4to. ' 

Just published, iii I voY. Avo. A Review 
of the Finumdal Siliialion of the Kusi 
India Company in 1831. By Henry Si* 
George Tucker, Kai(|. 


Lis t’ OK PATIOKT.-. 


Til Augustin lauiis llunout, of Brewer 
Bt.’vet, Golden bijiiare, in the coii.it> of 
Middlesex, gentleumu, in eonseiiuence of 
a ooniinunicaiion made to him by a e^^r- 
tnia foreigner residing abroad, for ivirtniii 
iniprovements in artillery mus^uctiy, and 
other fire-arms — Sealed, 33d April - d 
nuinths. 

I'o Thomas Alexander Roberh:, of 
Monford Place, Kenuington Green, in 
the county of Surrey, gentleman, for liis 
discovery of a metliod of preserving pota- 
toes and certain other vegetables>-33d 
April — 0 mouths. 

To Samuel Rider, of Gower Place, 
Eustoij Square, in the county of Middle- 
sex, coach-maker, for his iuveiuioa of an 
improvement in carriages, by affixing the 
pole to the carriage by a new-invented 
apparatus— April — t inoiuhs. 

To Dnniel DuiUi), of King^'iRuw, Pen- 
tonville, in tiie parish of St. James, 
CMt'rkenwell, in the county of Middlesex, 
niauulhctiirer of essence of coftce and of 
spii.'Cri, for his iiivmliou of an improved 
apparatus for the juijiiose of beneficially 
separaliiig the in his ton of lea or cofl'ce 
from its grounds or divgs— ;tOth April — 

II months. 

To William Davis, enaincer, of Leeds, 
in the county of York, and of the \'ale of 
Chiirluford, Gloucesieisbirp, for bis in- 
irention of certain improvements in ma- 
chinery, for reducing or converting wool 
into slivers o. tlireads of any desired 
Icugth, uuhke worsted, presenting more 
numerous hair ptiiuts projecting f^ni the 
surface of the slivers or threads — Tth May 
- -6 months. 

To Tbomns Hill, the j-ounger, of Asli- 
ton-uuder-Liije, in ihe counly of Lancas- 
ter, land surveyor and engineer, for his in- 
vention of ct'rtain improvements in the 
construction' of ruU- ways and trqm-roads, 
and in carriages to be used thereon, and 
on other roads— 10th May— 6 mouths. 

To Edward EUias, of Crexton, near 
Rochester, in the- coiin^ of Kent, lime 
merchant for his inventhm of nn im- 
proved brick, Or siibslitJute for brick-, ma-' 
JB. Af. Matf, 1835. 


imfiictiired from a iimicrial hitherto un- 
used foi or ill lYie making of bricks — Mlh 
Afay — (> mouths. 

To Samuel Pratt, of New Bond Street, 
in tbo county of Aliddlesex, camp equi- 
page inaniifaetiirer, forhis invention of nn 
improved niaiiner of cxmibiniug wood ami 
metal, so ns to form rails or rods, adapted 
to the manufacture of bedsteacU, cf'»r«icov, 
nnd other works, when* strength and 
lightness are desirabte, which he denomi- 
nates tiiiioD or compound rods— 14th May 
—0 months. 

John Charles Christopher Raddntz, of 
Salisbury S({utire, Pled Street, in the 
City of London, meicluuit, in eonseqoencu 
of a communication inadetit l»im by P'riist 
Albati, of Rosbwk, in the Grand DiicYiy. 
of Mecklenbiirgb Schwerin, doctor in me- 
dicine, for Iiis ir.ventioii of certain ini- 
piovenicnts on or cniini'cted with steam 
engines — Hih Alay — <i iiauiths. 

To .lean Prn«ci»is Grava r, of Cannon 
tSfreet, in the Citv' of Loudon, mercluiiit, 
in eon.''equeiicp oVa conitnimicatkiii from 
a ci>riaiu foreigner residirxg abroad, fur mi 
iiireiition of it certuin'methiMl or methods 
of regulating the emission of flame of gas 
from portable reservoi-s, nad encreasing 
ibc safety or seciurdy of such reservoirs — 

Y lUi May '-6 months. 

To Thoinns Pyke, of Broadway, near 
llmiuster, in the county of Y^oniersot, dis- 
senting niiuister, (or his invention of a 
machine or apparatus prevent the over- 
turning or full mg of Guiriuges— 14lh May 
— 2 mouilis. . 

To Alexander Gal Iowa)’, of Wisst 
Sln*et, in the l-ity of Loudon, engineer, 
for bis invention of n maebina or nan- 
chinos, for the forming and moulding of 
bricks and other Ymdies ustyaliy inade 
from clay plastic, or any of the usaal ma- 
terials from whicli building or fire bricks 
are comtnoiily made — Htb May — > 0 
months. 

. To William Grimble, of Cow-crons' 
Street, in tho ouimty of filiddlesex,' gen- 
tleman, for his invention of corlain irti- 
inovcmcnts In the iMNistruction of appara-i 
:i r 
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ttM for distilling^ ^iritiious liquors— 14th 
May- 6 mnntbs. 

To John Badums^ of Ashted, oearBir- 
ming^bam, in the county of. \i^arwick, 
cbemist, for having invented) or found 
out and discovered, a new method of ex>» 
traoting certfiiD metals from their ores, 
and ofpnrir>:ngccrluin metals — IdtbMay 
—0 niuntbs. 

To Henry Oswald Weatherley, of 
Queen Ann Street, in the parish of Saint 
JM arv'le-boiie, in the county of Middlssitx, 
for his invention of certain apparatus or 
niaehineiy, for the purpose of 
rending usuuder, cutting or oleuving of 
wood, and forming and securing the 
same in bundles — 14th May — 0 inoiiibs. 

To (loldswortliy Gurney, of Argyle 
Street, Hanover Square, in the county of 
MiddleSi'x, surgeon, for his new-iiiveiited 
apparatus fur propelling carriages on com- 
mon roads or on railways— 14th May — 
6 inuiithK. 

To John Yonug, of Wolverhampton, 
cooper, for his invention, of certain im- 
provcniciits m the con traction of locks 


for doors, and otlier purposes— >14tb May 
— ft months. 

To Edward Garsed, of Leeds, in the 
county of York, flax spinner, for bis in- 
vention of certain improvements in a ma- 
cbioeor mnchiiiery for hackling, combing, 
or dre.ssing flux hemp and other fibrous 
materials— 14th May — 0 months. 

To Jnmes Fox, of Plymoath, in the 
county of Devon, rectifying distiller, for 
his Invention of an improved safe, to bo 
used in the distillation of ardent spirits— 
l4ih May — 2 months. 

To Charles Macintosh, of Crnssbiukct, 
in the county of Lanark, in ScutLand, 
Knr(. fur bis invention of a new process 
for making steel — 14th May — 0 rnoiithh. 

To Isaac Riviere, of O-xford Street, in 
the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
in the counti- of Middlesex, gun-ninker, 
for his invention of an improved construc- 
tion, firraiigcmeiit, am! ^.iniplification of 
the machinery by w'hich ^^’ins, pistols, 
nud other fln‘-ariiis are diseharged — 201h 
May — li moiillis. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON.— The decline in the prices 
of Cotton atLUcrpuol is about Id. per lb. 
from the Into highest quotations ; but the 
retiuesl is again expected in that market 
next week, as the trade are reported to 
be out of stock in the njanufucturing dis- 
tricts. In l.iondou tliere ba\'c been few or 
uu sales for the last week there are no 
parcels pressing on the market : the for- 
mer prices could nut, however, Iks realised 
in the pre.seut languid state of the market. 

SUGAR. — The Sugar market advanc- 
ed Is. (id. on the brown, and Is. on the 
finer qualities, on Tuesday ; since which 
there has been a steady demand, without 
the .slightest variation in the currency. 

As Friday advanced, the request for 
Musoovades bfcame general tmd exten- 
sive. and nearly nil the sugars bn sale 
were disposed of ot a farther improvement 
of 0d. a Is.' since Tuesday. 

The refined market is firm ; very few low 
lumps are to be bought at 8.58. ; the finer 
qualities. are in better supply, and rate 
low in proportion.— Molasses are tSs. 

The holders of foreign and East India 
Sugars asked prices i!s. higher on Tuesday 
last; this has prevented much' business, 
whiob otherwise would have taken place; 
on pway, however, there appeared some 
disposi^n to purchase at the advance,, 
panicnlarly Boiftbou siwus. 

CTOFPEE.— The public sales of Coflec 
this week have gone off very heavily, and 


a shade low'cr, but we cannot for the 
present alter our quotations : some parcels 
of Si. Domingo have been forced off at 
62s. 6(1. and 63s. ; but we would quote 
63s. n 64s. as tbeneare.st market rate. 

There were no public sales on Friday. 

[At a late hour on Friday, the request 
for Coffee greatly revived ; for 220 bags 
St. Domingo 64s. was paid, and for seve- 
ral paid'ls 63s. refu.sed ; fine ordinaiy 
Brazil 06$.] 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
— The Rum market is quite in a nominal 
state ; the purchases leporteil are very li- 
mited ; the holders do not appear incliRed 
to sell, till the question of the Rums ex-* 
pected to be used in Distilleries is finally 
settled. — Brandy is very heavy, and offer^ 
on lower terms, without fimililnting 
sales ; parcels to arrive 3s. 9d. sellers ; 
and housed of last year, 3s. 3d. — In Ge- 
neva no sales are lately reponed. 

HEMP and TALLOW.— The price of 
New Tallow is 3'6s. ; the market still 
bmvy. — Hemp maintains the late ad- 
vance ; the New, £4S, By public Sale 
on Friday, 400 casks Yellow Candle Tal- 
low, shipwrecked in the Baltic last year, 
sold 34s. Od. and 35s. Hie quotation's of 
New continue 35s. Od. a 36s. 

RlC£.-~The good New Carolina Rice 
sold at 35s.; tile holders now will not sell 
under 37s.; 300 ‘ bags Bengal, of fair 
White quality, sold at 18s. 6d. 
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IJST OF HANKRUFT8 AND l)lVl1>l!NDS, 

Fiiom TUESDAY, APRIL StI, to SATURDAY, MAY *1, 1443, iumMivt. 
Extracted from the London Gazette* 

N.B. All (be Meetings are at the Court of^ComMixstonero, BatitighaH-ntreef, 
unless others Ue exjiressed. The Atioriiies’\tiiiicsare ib Pawnthese*. 


B.\XK RLTTClfiS SlTPRUr^KDKI). 

Urraley, G. W. of AWopega<e-sfrpp(, linen, 
draper. 

Hfiiford, R. late of Orchard Flrpet, Old .street, 
anil BTi!;hthelin8tmie, Sussex, but now of 
VioFutel-place, Southwark, jewnlle r. 

Alorriw, T. late of Oawcstiy, rihropshiie, mer- 
cer and draper. 

Oshornu, T. of Slioiul, Gloui’esfersliire, hneu- 

diapiT. , , 

Wallis J.r, of White Hor«.yard,(.«leinftn- 
ptiret, farrier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Alexander, \V. of Math, batter and l^ler, at 
tho (.hriatoplier Inn, Bath, •(KMia und 
Blaeliinorc, I, Holliorii-coiirl, Crn)Viiin. 
And«r^on, W. late of Wnl»on-innleT-hdge, 
Gloiieesterehire, clothier and \ict«nllor fbut 
now' a prisoner in the Court of Kind’s Bench 
prianii), at the Coinraercial Rooiiie, (Vrn- 
Mlrect, Bristol. (BouitlilJon and Hewitt, 
Bread-Ptrcet,Cheap.side. 

Barnett, C. Waterhead-niill. near Oldham, 
liancashire, ut the Star Inn, Almichcafer. 
(Makiin^n, Temple. , , 

Botiltbec, K. ol Liverjinnl, incrcluint. ar. the 
Star and Garter Tavern, Paradve-etreel. Li- 
verpool (Wheeler, eJtliincolnVinn-IleldB. 
Brown, F. of Oxford-street, cbcc-seinongeT. 

(Rush, Crow'n court. Thread needle-street, 
Browne, W. II. of Kenninston-Tond, Surrey, 

, nierchant. (Farris, Ko. V7, Surrey-atreet, 
Strand. .. . , , 

Bowen, (J. of Bristol, oil and coJoiirman, at 
the Bush Tavern, Bristol. (Vizard and 
Blower, Lincoln's-inn-flelda. 

Brldemau, 3. of St. Peter, HorefoTdahire,coTn- 
dealoT.^t the Sun Tavern, Hereford. (Ro. 
bin«on, VValbroolr. 

Brown, H. late of Twickeuliani, Middlesex, 
cabinet-maker. (Harmer, Haltoii-jsarden. 
fioddinelon, T. and Gland, J. late or St. Phi- 
lip and Jacob, Gloucestershire, bnown stone- 
ware potters, at tlie Riimirer Tavern, All 
aalnPs'lane, Bristol. (Hicks and Braiken- 
ridge, Bartlett’s-bulldings. 

Bally. J. late of Bristol, mei^bant. (Vlmd 
and BloweiN LinooliPa-lan-llelila ; and Mr. 

B<2r5?^.*of*&J‘tton, Snrrev. horse-dealer. 
(Kirhman-lane, MarshaJl-atreet, Ooiden- 

er, t>, Lincoln’s Inn-flelds. 


i'baw'iier, B. of ll.inbury, Staflorri^hire, brick- 
maker, at the Red Lion liiii, Gttoxefer, 
FUlloriNhirc. (Clow'es, t)nnc, niid Wed- 
liikc, Kinfi’a Beucb-walk, Tonipli*. 

Ciutic, 11. now or lal«‘ ol Liverpool, tailor, at 
the office of Afr. Mawdalcy, solicitor. Do. 
rairs-laiic. Lord slT**Lt, Liverpfsil.*( Robin- 
son ciiid flinc, (Miaitcr-hoii.se-iMjuaic. 
Crmvthcr, T. ol Liiidlcy, HiidrieislicKL Voik- 
sliirc, iniiiiufaeturer and clolhicr, at the 
nflices of Messrs. Whitehead and llobiiison, 
solicitors. Huililci> field. (I'laikt*, Richards, 
and Mctcslfe. t!hAiicny'I;uie. 

Co.ile.4, S, of llals'cnd, Kssi’X, pUiinher and 
irl.irier, at the Three thipi Inn, folchcstcr. 
(ILill, Thompson, and Sewell, Bn iter’s- ha II. 
tJhave. W. ol the city of Bristol, provi-Kion- 
mereliAut, at the Coiiinicreiiil Ruouis, (’nrn- 
streot, Bristol. (Bonidillon and Hewitt, 
Breail-slreet, Cheapsidc. 

Clay, W. of Ciulimi-slreet, flonr- factor. 
(Smith and Weir, Cooper’s- hall, llnsingh.'ili- 
strcct. 

Chanibeis, T. of Fenchurcli-sfrcet, luirdware- 
maii. (Broukini;, HO, Lombard-street. 
CrokaLC. and T. Wilhis, of Lawience-Pount- 
ncy-plnce, inerchaiif-. (Liiiio and Bennett, 
Lawrence Poiiiitiiey-p Ian*. 

Chamberlain, W. late of Bristol, but now of 
Bath, corn- dealer and hotel-keeper, nt the 
Angel Inn, Wcsijrale-street, Bath. (Makia- 
soD, Middle Temjile. 

Dare. G. late of Liverpool, grocer and ten- 
dealer. at the George Inn, Liverpool. (Ches- 
ter.S, Staple-iim.Holborn. ^ ^ 

BiFtrichsen, F. ot North Church, Hertford- 
shire, heretofore of Kathbone- place, aftor- 
wanls of Newmnn-street, agent and wool- 
len-draper. (Ledwieb, John-atiect, Black- 
friars-roadt , . « 

Dnirant, 3. T. of Lamheth-rcKul. Surrey, vw- 
tuallpr. (Hull, 43, Chi-well-stMCt . 

Davison, J. of Gutter hi ne, warehouseman. 

(Sweet, Stokes, and Carr, Basiiighull-atreet. 
Dixon, T. jun. oi Clitharoe, Lancashire, corn- 
merchant and grocer, at the Swan Inn, Clx- 
theme. (Unrd and Johnson, No. r, King’a 
Benchowalk, Temple. 

Edmond, J- of Sise-lane, warehonseman. 

(Lawledge, rcmpla-chambers. Fleet-street. 
Edinaiis, J. late of Warwick- lane, cheeae- 
monger. (Butt, 97, Great RiUMlJ-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Escott, H. late of Dunster, Somersetshire, 
maltster, at the Luttrall Arms Inn, Dunster, 
(Blake, No. > . Te^le-bar, 

Foulkea, J. of Woi^street, Cheapside, tea- 
dealer and grocer. ( WUks, Finsfory-place. 
Frearson, M* and J. Oordmim of Holhom, Mid^ 
dleaex, llnen^dfapaiii (Fuller and Spencer, 
Welfanok. 
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Fuller, R. of Relgate, Surrey, elinpkeeper and Phillips, W. R. of Bprebain Wood, near K1> 

coal'Ditsfchant. (Mettlelohl, 1%, Cieineni'a* stree, Herts, horse-dealer. (Ford, Great 
inn. Queen-streot, Westminster. 

Gardie, L. formerly of New-stiref, Covenf* Quinlan, J. T. and Stokes. J. T. late of Grns- 
garden, hut now ot Regent-street, Bt James’s, venor-market, dyers and glazers (but now 

jeweller and liardw.'iteinan. (Blacklow*, prisoners in his JMajesiy’a Prison of the 

Fritli-htrect. t^olio. Beneli.) (Allen, G>lby, and Allen, IT.Car- 

Guiigh, J of Diirsiey, (llo«Tee*>tenihire, linen- Hsle-strcet, Sol.o-s^nare. 
draper, at llio Jt*»in’lrin, Gloiireste'r- (Wil- Quirk. W of hiverpool, ale and lieer-brewer, 
lianir snd Wliiiw, Ijnieiiln'x.inn. at the Star and Gnrier Tavern, Paradi^c- 

Griflitlis, W. H. lafu of Inine-street, wine- ht»vet, IjiveipooJ. (Wheeler, 23, LineolnV 
ineicliant. (Young, Cnariolte-row, hfaii- t.'it-HcldK. 

sion-lioui^. Ta^uer, J, late of Brighfon-pTare, Kent-mad, 

Harf, (J i»f rhnrHi-efiert, nepliohl, and W. tti»b«r-increJi<int,' and ol the Cify-road, 
Pilfock.of Darffoid, Kent, tnewors. «(J. 1i. groc'er. (Lewis, 47, C liurlotte-s tree t. Fit 
M tils, loj . Hiiltcni-gnrden. rov-M|iiare. 

f/aevicll, J. F. of tho Fux and lloiiiHly-yaid. Ri-herfMMi, J. of Red I.ion-“lTeet. Clerkenwell, 
f'iii-r.'iiii-m,id, horse-dealer and liveij.«tahle- jewt-ller. (R. and J. 76, Hattoii- 

l4e« jier. (Isanes. No. ti, Bury-Htieef, St. rardeii. 

Roper, F. of ilie ll.iy inaikef. Miildlesex, ho- 
H.'illoid, R. late of Oreliard-sircet, St. Lube, sier. (Tavior, Fnwourt, hVneliureli-street. 
tHd-sfreet, and Brightiielmstone.Su't'-ex. hut Jlieluiioiid, P,. ol LeieKster, wor>lleii.dnip<‘r, at 
now of Prospeet-plate. SL (itorgi-flio Mar- the Three Crou’n>> Jim, Leicvster. (Je)<--, 
l\r, Surrey .jeweller. (Gousius .lud ll>de, S, ter, ('li.tni'cry -Line. 

Winehcsler-streei, Old Rro<id-,(riM t. * Ridirway, J. of M.ieeloHlield, Cheshire.i-ilk- 

Tionina,J. of Ardwiek. near M^neliesler. iron- matin hi'tiirer, .•* the MaerleMield Arms 

(uiindfr, (it the Itridgew.iter Anna Inn, Hotel. Mt'eeleslielil. fliell aiitl Jiroilru-k, 
Alnnehc.ster. (IIijkI aud Joiin.s>^>n, Kings Kow Ohurch-jard. 

Bi‘)ieh Walk, Teiniile. Siniih, K. of Northainpto laee dealer. 

Henson, S. of llrownlow-slreet, IlollNirn. tailor (Fishor mid Spencer, Walhroo.. uiuldings, 
•int I draper. (llaTvuy and Wilson, 43, Liii- W.ill)rook. 

colii*dtjnii~neli(s St. AlMn, W'. kite of Warrington, Lancashire, 

Hariiiig,F. of Pertland-street, Mrigliton, Hif'- iiiiisjc seller, at the Angel Inn, I)aJu-stieel, 

sex,)£hr42i>‘r, iJiiinmi and smith. (Gialdard, Liverpool. ( Ad I jiigfon, Gregory, and Faulk- 

M, liasingliaU-strect. ner. Bed ford- row 

lloiigson, S. of Hebden-bridge, Yorkshire, tiiul Sliiiciieomb, A. of Oldhiiry-on-the-llill, Gloii- 
S. Ilociy.snn, of Halifax, Yoikshirc, iron- eestersliirc, ina , at the 

fotuiders, at the Bridgewater Arm'* Jnii, Man- White Lioti Inn, ILilh. (Nethei-olcs niiil 

Chester. (Hurd and Johnson, King's Bciich- Bniroii, l6, Essex street. Strand, 

walk, Temple. Sh‘-ppRrd,C. iomierly of Sw anti’s Mead, IJer- 

HanoiK'kb, R. Lite of the parish of Avenlmry, mondsey, but now of Cliinn-walk, Lambeth, 

Hereford, deale, in wool and shce'p Surrey, ’leather-dresser. (W'alker, Rankin, 

(new a prisoner for debt ju Worcester gaol), and Richards, Basjnghall-street. 

at the Falcon, It roinynrd, Heretoid. (Wil- Shannon, J, ol Liverpo/d, merehatii, at the 
liaiii and White, LineuInViim. ofllee of Messrs. Keen, Stifford. ( Williams 

Jones, \V. of VVoTinwood-strret, corn and and While, Lineoln’s-inii. 

cual-merchant. (Oriel and Leader, W’orin- Skaif, J. of Leeds, draper, at the ^(ar liiii, 
wood-stieet Manchester. (Ellis, Boi,.s, Walinaley, and 

Lloyd, T. of the Grove, Wiiislnntow, Shrop- Gorton, Chancerv-Lmo. 
shire, tiuiber-mereh,int, at the Angel Inn, Share, C. iat« of St. Pctei's. Woreestershiie, 
liiullow. (Lloyd, No. .‘i, Fiiriiivar«-inn. cider- merchant, nt (he Albion Inn, St. Peter’s. 

Morris, T. of Regen t-« treat, Blackwal), car- (Charles Pugh, King’s-rotul, Bedfonl-row* 

penter and biiihler. (Wells, No. 29, Lon- Stanton, J. of the City of Woree.ster, coal and 
doii-street, Rateljffe. timber- iherehant, and of Binning ham, wine- 

Morgan, T. L. of the city of Bristol, mason, at merchant, at the Litlleloirs Anns Inn, 

the Commercial Rooms, Bristol. (King ' Pcnkridge, Staflbrdshire. (Wlieeler,No.2.i, 
and Lukin, GrayViiin-Miiiaie. Lincoln’s-inn-fleJde. 

Mends, G. of Bath, horse-dealer, at the White Sawyer, G. of Wynyatt-strect, Gnsw’ell-sirecf, 
Lion Inn J3at ii. (Alakiiuon, Middlu Temple. . Middlesex, dealer in lace and general eom- 
Matliews, R. of Watling-street, vrarehoiise- mission agent. (Thomas Bennett, No. 7, 

man (tiadiog under the Hrni of Robert Ms- Tofceiihonae-ynrd. ■ 

thews ond Co.). Walker, Rankin, and Summerville, W. of Liverpool, viotnaller, at 
Richards, Bosingball-street the Ueor^ Inn, Dale-street, Liverpool. 

M'Kinnon, T. of Wapping High-street, oil- (Ch»tei,S, Btaple-iiiii. 

man. (Yonnger,jQhn>f>treet»AnieTiea-i>4uare. Smith, G. of Newcaktle-upon-Tyne, victualler 
Moss, A. of 206, UiglMtteet, ^odwell, slop- and innkeeper, at the George Inn, Neweastle- 

• teller. (Norton, 34, WhPccrose-stieet. vpon-Tyne. (Bell and JSroili-ick, Bow 

Marter, T. E. late ol Caisbalton, Surrey, coin Cliui.ch-yurd, CWpside. 
and coal- mercliant. '(Young, Charlotte-row, Thatcher, J . of Stock port, saddler, at the W ar- 

Maiision-hottse. ren Biilkeley Anns Inn, Stockport. (John, 

Moore, J. of Manchester, cormdeaJer, at the Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar. 

Bridi^iirater Arms Inn, Alaachester. (Sor- Vanderinoolen*, V. L. of No. 9, Castle-etreet. 
Tie, John-street, Bedford-row. Houndsditch, warehouseman. (Norton, 34, 

Milne, J. late of Liverpool, tavemdtbeper, at WUlecross-street. • 

Ae office of Mr. Rohen Frodstam, of King- . Wilkinson, W. of Ulverston^ Lancashire, mer- 
street# Liverpool. (Biackstock and Bunco, vhant, at the Golden Lion, Whitehaven, 
King's Bench- wMk, Temple. - Cnmoerland. (Palcmi, No. 4, Klm-coort, 

Parfltt, T. of Bristol. cabfiiet-ninlMt. at the Temple. 

Commercial Rooms, Brislol. (Smith and * Woods. C. late of Stowmsrket. Snilblk, corn- 
BilK«39,Sontbamutoii-lmildings,Cliancer>- merchant, at the King's Head Inn, Stow- 
' da^ ^ market. (Dixon and New BosiseJl- 

' !ll^avaei.J, of Sldmonlb, Devonshire, linen-dri- court, Li ncoln's-inn. 

jeeV IFisher and Spencer, Walbrobh-build- Wood, T. of Rilston, BCsilbrdshire, ironmon* 
'tQgkWalbpiok* ger, at the Royal Hcitnl, Temple-row, Bir- 

PhilU^,J-ofNp, LNew-sfrect, Horselydoyvn, • iningliam. (Montagu, 46, Lincoln’s-inn- 
Surrey.eheescmbnger. (Bnunley, Copthall- fields. 

eourt, Throf morton-street. ' Wilson, T. of Edgeware-road, Paddington, 
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»bopkf«‘|>Fr. (Dennett, t^ravrs, BaxeiiJale, 
and Tuthain, Kin^N Arins^yard, Coleuiaii- 
street. 

Weill*. (3. of No. 200, Oxfiird-trepl, Pt. .Mary- 
]a-l)onne, Middle'^cx, trunk end oainpequU 
liagc-inakcr. (Lindsay, St. Thoinas>b(ree;, 
Bornut'h. 

Wilford K. of Ronton, Linrolnshire, corn-fae- 
lor, (Dniee and Sons, Billit«r-«(|dnrt* 

Wills, J. of (Jiieen Ann*Kl reel, boot and ilioc- 
tttaker. (Uill, rot. 

Wnki'foid, J. W. Bolton-li*-MiiOM, l..in-a- 
sluro, lincii-tiraprr. (Milue nud Pany, 
Temple. 

Wrij^ht, W. V. of PntPiimsfrr-Tow, iMKik-ellcr. 
tjay ami Ivies, No. <4i-a\V iim*|>iiiee, 
Giay's-inii. 

Y<»r»ton, K of Milri'-i-ontf, Kli ct-j.irrel, law- 
sTiituiner. M’lnipinan B.iHm r. Clinn' erv-t »c 

Wiun^, J. (3. latro* .liiv||ii-lr..iis, tuoiyli. nt 
(Van Sandaii .iiid Tindalc, liiiiv^att'-bill. 


DTVTDKNDri, 

Andcr.'-on, .1. juii., Whitb), York-«liir«, mer- 
chant, May '^0. 

Bcole, W. anil J. H. Wratliall, I "mon-street, 
So'itliwarii, hatters, May 1 7. 

Rirt,(j. Piekctl-atieet, Slrniid, tea-dcalor, *e. 
Afiiy J 7. 

Klake, T. Cowes, L^Ie of VViglit, brewei, M.iy 


Beaumont, J.'WliOdthoiise, Hiiddersludd, im-r- 
ehant. dte. Mav 26 . 

Bart^e, B. t'lifford-slrpet, Bond-stre-’l, wine- 
inereliiiiit, iMa) 21. 

Jl fluid, T. Bjiiljfc-stTpet, HKnekfrinrs, dealer 
in IkioIh suiiI shoes, May 28. 

Bud I, W. H. tJerraidV-eruss, Biieks, AT.iy 2«. 

Barnes, T. and 11. Wentworth, New Coin Kx- 
ehanp'o, MarK-lane, Afay .fl 

Browne, J. H, Gliipbain, Surrey, linen-draper, 
Juno -1. 

Renllcy, J. Leeds, stufT-iinTelmnl, June s 

Bithelf, R. T.anypwJl, Denbighshire, eheese- 
factor, ,1uiin 16. 

Barrrni, L. 52, StruUon-groiind, Westminster, 
June 4. 

B«ntb.im,B. Chatham and Sheerncss, banker. 
May ir. 

Booth, W. and R. Booth, Bishopwearinotilh, 
Durham, .Mine 2. 

Buckuiaster, ,1. and W. niiekmaster.OM Boiid- 
sfreef, MidilJesex, tailors, June 17. 

J. Salinesbury, Loiic.ishire, dealer, M.iy 

18 . 


Cosser, W'. MUHiank-etrect, Westin taster, 
timber-inerohaiit, May 21. 

Crole, D. Old Broiid-strect, atoek, Ac, broker, 
May 

Clarke, K. Ncwjiort, lale ot Wight, bretifr, 
4kc June 4. 

Colluisoii, T. Bridlington, Yorkshire, brewer 
July 7, 

Dunderalc, N. Holbepk, Y^^ksliire, clothier, 
£e. May 17. 

DaitiiaJl.J Dover, iromnonger See. May II. 

Datin, W. T. Bentham, B. Bentham, and J. 
Balke, Chatham and Sheerneas, Itaukers, 
May 10. 

Denne, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, watchmaker. 
May 28. 

Dawes, J. Oxford- street, orange-merchant. 
May 31. 

English, F. Birmingham, draper, May 2 n. 


Fyffb, H. M. Hoiborn, grocer, June 4.' 

Golding, H. Fhilpot-lane, • wine-merchant, 
May S. 

Goff, w. Brightbelmstone, Sussex, linen-dra- 

.^Hifdshgw, Laneaihiie, shopkeeper. 
May 28 . 


{ilirdn«r,C. Mile-rad-road, merchant. May 29. 

liravennr, W. Bristol, stigar-rellner. July 0. 

Harrison, H. Souihwark-bndge, Stone-wharf, 
May 17. 

'Hopkins. W. D. Dniister-court, Minciug-lane, 
May 21. 

Hsyne, G. Kingston-iipon-Hull, haberdasher, 
May 21. 

Hihlicrt, J. Hylord’s-cdurf, Crutched-friars, 
wine-mort-hniil, <kf*. ALiy 28 . 

Hjliiiigumth, If A. Fowvy, Cornwall, wine* 
merchant,, luiie I. 

Hairisoii, S. New Hleafnrd, Lincolnshire, mer- 

. e.>r, ifci*. June I. 

J., T. AToms, nud W. Constable, 
Regeiii-street, Blnckwa/l, builders, .Fiine 7. 

Hughes, J T. Iligh-fetrcet, Shoreditch, lialier- 
diiaber, A-’c. .fimc r. 

Jogger, J. Kft'it Stiiiu-hniii. Devonshire, stoiir- 
luasoii, M.iV ^.1 

Ki-a-r, J. K.iol-liiiic, Cornwall, inoney-sen- 
vpiier, Atny is. 

Kirbiiiiiii, J’. High-^treet, .St. Giles's, brewer, 
ALiv 21. 

Kinst, P. Warwiek. ii|dii>Is|ert‘r, itc. Afay 28, 

Kiiihb, A. ILiriiwcll, St. Andrew, Nortuainp- 
iiipshiii*, iiiiiler, ikc.'JiiiiL* h. 

Lewi**, J. thijlicy, Moiiiiiuuth^-liire, timber- 
ih*iili*r, Miiy In. 

Lew, .1. Suiith’b-buiiiljiige, (roodiri.inVfieldH, 
Mfa> 2<. 

Le.u-li, M. Biistnl. linen-merchant, Mav si. 

Lea, J. llajgiitun, Flint, miller, June !■'>. 

Mor*r.iti, J. i\]., G. At. Morgan, and R. Morgan, 
ISi.lle Suiiv.igc-.'.ird, LiiitgAtc-hill. Al.iy It. 

Alaihluck, C. F. I'ljinoiilli, iliien-flrnpe', Alay 
it. 


Marshall, J. Afiiieiiic-laiie, Mav St. 

ALotiii, J. R'llion, L.nncasliire, (‘otIon-in.inii- 
lacturer, June 7, 

Mc*)bruch, K. Old Cavendish-street, Oxford- 
Ktreet, tailor, June 2“. 

Xeedham.K Maecle<*liehl.iionmiMigftr, Afay2.7. 

Pepper, H. T. Kings liin-uiion-Tliarocs, siune- 
m.ison, AT ly 2 h. 

Powell, K. Dover, miller, May 11. 

Parker, JVI. and F. Parker, Wapping, mer- 
chaiiis, Al.iy 31. 

Powell, F. Foieat Wharf, Rarl-street, Bhiefc- 
friars. May M. 

Pine, T. and K. Davis, Alaidstune, millers, 
Jiinn 4. 

Sband, K. Liverpool, irnn-increhant. May 20 * 

Skaif, H. Whitby, Yorkshire, linen draper, 
Ike. May 26. 

Fims, C. Crown court., Broad-sfueet, inercbaiit, 

• &c. Al.iy 21. 

Smith, T. Horsham, timber-merchant. May 7. 

• Street, J. F. and W. Street, Biicklerabury, 
, Rtationers, May 28, 

Shirley, R. Bucklesbary, earfiet-manufactnrer. 
May 28. 

Sentonis, W. F. Langbonrne-ehaiiibers, mer- 
rhairts, Af ay 28 . 

Scager, H. P. Maidstone, denier, June 5. 

Thomas, J. 46, Piccadilly, draper, Af^ 28. 

Tboiiip-oii, J. Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
May 28. 

Veira, A. J. L. and A M. Braga, Tukenbouse- 
yard, merchants, Juno 4. 

White, T. Regent-street, Westminster, white- 
smith, May IT. 

Wilkes, J. A. and T. B. Hammond, Binning* 
ha^, glass-toy-inakers. May 18. 

WlBe,R. andC. BreneJiley, St. Mildred’s-conrt, 
Poultry, pa per- makers. May 17. 

Wren, J. Great Titehneld-slreel, Portland- 
Place, carpenter, Af ay 5 1. 

Welchman, T. Rathbone-place, feather-maker, 


May 31. 

Wood, J . Leeds, wooletapler, June 3. 

Watson, G. B. Rock-lodge, Dnrbam corn- 
merohautyJune 1 . 
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RIRTHS, MARRIAUKS. AND DEATHS. 


CIHTUS. 

May ?. ill Park pinre, Ft.JainosV, the Jady of 
ThoinaR Ko.««, K^j. of a a«iii. 

S. In Ruh^cll-^ijiiare, Mra. Spankle, of a aoii. 

4. The hilly nf riir Alex.iniler Doa, Bart. M.P. 
of a non. 

A. At C*aiitle-linitiic, Torrington, Devon, tiic 
lady uf A. VV. J. Deane, Kaq. of a son. • 
r. At the houHoof her father, Win. fieader, 
'E-ij. M.P. Piilney-hill, the l.idy of the Rev. 
Alex. Kowiies Liittrell, of n liaui^iiter. 

1.0. At Lawn>hoiisc, H.inwoIl, Mi'h. Franeia 
J.invrin, nf a son. 

Ifi. At ProMpeot-ball, nenr Kilinrney. the lady 
of (he floii Thos. Brown, o' a son. 

At Wembley Park, Midtileaex, the l.ady of 
the Hev. John Kclward tira), ot (luylon, 
Northampton, of a ttaiit;hier. 

— At 6re.it Yai mouth, Air-. John J. Uubin»uu, 
of a daughter. 

IS. At Warblingtoa-hoiMe, Hants, the Indy of 
W in. Padwick, jiin. Khij of a daughter. 

I'J. flu Tliiiraday, Mrs. Davison, ol the Brand, 
Salop, uf a daughter. 

2d. In Upper Grixvenor street, the lady of H. 
Ferguson, K»q. of a son. 

MARR1AUK3. 

May 9 . Thomas Bridges, Esq. nf Clifton, to 
Alary, third daughter of the late Joseph Til- 
stone, Esq. of StalforJ shire. 

A. At St. Botolpti'i, Alderiig.ite, by the Rev. 
Eilward Rice,Thoiiiaa flood. Esq. of Isling- 
ton, to Jane, elde.«( daughter of .Mr. Rey- 
nold's, Christ's Hospital 
19. At Man'-la-honne New Church, by the 
Rev. R. Giant, U.C.L. Fellow of Now Col- 
leeo.Oxfoni, Thus. T. Grant, Es(|. to Emma, 
fifth daughter of the late Riehard Grant, 
Esq. of Riiasell-plaee, Fitxrny-siiuare. 

14. At Kwell (for Kp^m) Surrey, William 
Kills. Ksq. or We>iiioutli-.strect, to Mary, 
daughter of Sharon Turner, of Red Lion- 
•qiiare. Esu. 

I€. At St. .M.irgaret’s, Weslmin-ter, liy the 
Rev. John Wartieford, John Martin Ardlie, 
Esq. to Miss M. A. Leighton. 

17. JoJin .N'ugciii llaiberie, K-q. to Misa E. P. 

Dyke, of Bruns wick-srjuare. 

— At Afary-la-bonne Chnicb, Mrs. Hoiiry Da- 
vison, of Chandns-street, Cavendish-htpiare, 
to Win. Horne, Esq.of Upper liailey-street, 
and of Kpping-green, Herts. 

19. At St. George’s, Blotimsbiiry, by the Rev. 
Dr, Stephens, uf Devonshiie-place, John 
Oliver Jones, Esq. of John-alreet, Bedford- 
row. to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the 
fate Thomas Dix Pitman, Esq. 

£2. In the Chapel of the Russian Ainba^Sc-uIoT, 
the Rev. Mr. Sinmiofr, £. Raili, E«u. of 
Broad'street, (o Miss Mary Mavrogurdato, 
eldest daughter of J. Mavfogordato, Esq. of 
Onsh-lane. 

£3. By the Rev. Drr Radge, at St. Anne’s. 
Limehonse, Richard Lawrence, Esq. of 
Miie-end-road, to Mien Tyler^ of Stepney. 


23. At Rub-deanery, ZChichester, by the Rev. 
William Holliind, William Dilko, Esq. to 
Mary, widow of the late Henry Silverlofk, 
Ksq. 

. DEATHS. 

May 9. At the Vicarage-hnuse. Buckdon, in 
the .'i'lth year of her age, M(tr>, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Maltby, Preaem-r at Liiu*oln’s-inn. 

— Mr. John Stride. Ilf C.-irey-strrei, f4incolii'.<f- 
liin, Solicitor, ill till* Sdtli year of his age. 

.1. At his house tii tirnBveimr-stroet, Sir John 
Cox flippisley, Kart, in his 80th year. 

•I. At Tong- hall, Yorkshire, most deeply la- 
inonteilfufowdays alter the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Krani’es Pcnclofie, wife of Thomas 
Rawson, Eni]. .iiul daughter of Culnnel J. P. 
Teinpoat, of Tong-hall. 

6. Alter a p'otrneted illness, at her lion se iu 

Berltcley-sipjaie. tlieLnly Ann Barnard, rc- 
lii'l of (he late Andrew liai.iaid, KNq. She 
was Mster to the late Karl oi and 

to the present Counte'ss of Ifanlwn i *. 

— At the Rei'tnry, AishoLl, Grace, wife of tlie 
Rev. John Brice. 

7. At Wellinglioroiigh, Northamptonshire, 
ageil 34, M.iry Ann, only daughter of Mrs, 
Con ie, of Dnimm, Scol1.tnd. 

8. Mr^. lIoise>, wife uf the Rev. John Horsey, 
of Xorthampron. 

— Ftedeiirk, the only son of Mr. Smith, of 
New Biisinghall-strecl, and ot Newington- 
place, Kennidgtnn. 

9. By a fall troin an open carriage, Mrs. Bro- 
il ie, wife ot P. Jl. Broil ic, Ksq. Uariister-at- 
l4aw,ot Lincoln's inn-tields. 

10. At the hoiiiieof her son-in-law, Mr. Wil- 
liam Crew, Highgate, Margaret, widow of 
the late John Tliistlewixid, Enq. of Staines, 
in tier 76th year. 

11. Ill the 90tb year of hie age, John, second 
son of Thomas Hardy, Esq. WoJworth. 

19. William Nurse, Esq. of Pinner, aged 64. 

15. At Knolc, in Kent, after a short illuess of 
three dayi, Karl Whitworth, aged 71. 

14. At bi.s house, at UlingloR-green, also of 
IiendeuhHll--treet, Thomas Wilson, in his 
.47 th year. 

1.4. At Tunbridge Wclb, aged 22, Caroline 
Sarah, wife of Herhcrl B. Cnrtois, Ksq. eld- 
est son ol Edward J Cuiteis, Km|. ot Wiud- 
inill-hill, M.P. for the coiiniy ol Sussexi 

16. In South Audley-stieet, alter a protracted 
illness, the Right Hon. Lady IsabellH Hatton, 
youngest sister of the late Marquis of Hen- 
lord. 

— At his lioiiie in Devonshire-sfreet, George 
Mowbray, K&q. in his rsih year. 

18. At the Haslcs. Lancaaliire, Elizabeth Mary, 
wife of Jo-eph Birch, K-q. M.P. 

— Catherine, w’ife of Thos. Bayies, K.-q. sur- 
geoiiy Woolwich, aged 42. 

91. At Montreal, .Sevenoaks, Julia Mary Her- 
riee, youngest lianghter of the late Colonel 
llerries, and sister of J. C. Heines, Eeq. 
M.P. 

96. At Hampstead, J. P. De Roare. Esq. 

— The infant son of Lady Charlotte GaUhorpe. 



OF SHARKS IN CANALS, DOCKS. BRIDGES. ^rATER-WORKS. FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, AND GAP-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
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BAHiiii'-ffnKi* 
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, The quainity of Rain failed in the month of Aprils was 1.30 of an inch* 
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ConeetOfB.of Port|«its» illuBtrative of ^otks of Biography and History, or 
thoie who aredoi^pw^of enrichina th6lr portf(^ 08 »;are resp^tfully informed, 
that they majr, oh : application to Measrs» Sherwood and Co. Pa^rposter-row. 
or W. /• Hrintsellerf 14»HrownIow Street, Holbom. be accommodated 

with proof ' impressions that luve accompanied the European Magazine*' for 
some time pa^^^d of which the. Publishers beg to observe, a very limited 
nohiber has beetle pnihied. 



BDITO^i’S NOTICB:* 


Wb have to apologize to Mb. Gbiii8tobrbr Nbbtb for tlie chaain whkli 
has takes place m our conespondenee with htm this month ; bat the unpro- 
voked, udjuat, and malignant attack of the Editor of thk ** literary Gazette," 
00 the ItiFAin Xyaa, whose Portrait add Memoir appeared in Our lasOnum- 
beiv has indmeed us to direct our arms against anotnar enemy* Perhaps it 
would bcwiaer^lnusto pretedd ftar, fdfum know Kit Ip arrant liierafy 
coward, who would trample us in the dusL if he imaghjtkd we. dzioded the 
potency of hie arms, but who will keep in pm quarters whIkAt knows them 
lino chance of auccess. ^ , 

We diould wish to hear again from Z* aX if he addpMMavlin as musical, * 
tender, and delightful a strain as that whicii enchanted ns in Ids last effuiiion* 
Would the author of ^ The Ouiet Man** make a Sitttling Man the subject 
of his nest communication ? 

We have received somepn^Tdalive to the trantlBtion of the Bishop of 
St. llavid*8 to the See of Seltsbury, which have been mislaid at the Frintinjg 
Office. They will appear in our nes^ with lome errata that occurred in Jus 
memoir. ^ .. » 

Several ^eommunioations are left at qjgr Pnbliihen, for their lespeettve 
anthors. z 
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MEMOIR OF OR. SPURZBEIM. 

Dr. Sporzhbim^ the celebrated bp Dr. Gairt eudltors, with tboie 
suljert of our present memoir, wee of hb heuren In dibdyinhrant towns 
bom on the 31et December 177^ ^ • id <lermBny,irhiobbePlilted in the 
jLongttlch, a villai^e near Treret, on ooniie of bfi taid^Dr. fi^uriheiin*e 
the Mosellf*. We are told that hb Ararels. » 

parenU cultipated a hum of the licli From 18bl to 1S19, Di. Gall and 

abbey of St. Maxihiih de Trrres Dr. Spuriiieini weie oSmitantly to- 
and that he received hb collctfoeda-i iQrtber, and their mearebe^ were 
cation at the univeisityol^mt^lty- eotiSncted in coihmon. Tliey left 

He wa$ destined by nbjmiwnb to VlMina on the 6fh of Maroh 1805, 
become a cleminali^i imt In 1709, jtto op dliect to Berlin, and after- 
when the French Invaded that part AMmx visited Fotsdam, Leipclc, 
of Geimany, he went to Vienna to ^iUQB«|i8ea, Halle, Jenna, Welwr, 
study medicine^ where be becanie DlibttlD||«n, Braoerschweig, Cc^pen- 
aequainted with Dr. Gall. He pn* began. Keel, Hamburg, Biemem 
teM with great seal into the colbl- Munstei, Amsterdam, iU^en, Dus* 
deration of the new doctrine; and, seldoif, Frankfort, Wurtshouig, 
to use hb o^n words, ^ he was situ* ^ Maibourg, StnttgaM^ Carbinhe, 
ply a bearer of Or. Gsll until 18(NL Lastall, Freyboura en Biisgaw, Bo- 
at which period he was assoeiated nescbingue^ HelMhim, Bflanhelm, 
with him in hb labours, and hb Mimicli, AnmdNm^ vtm, Zmich, 
charaeter of hearer ceMd»*' Bern, aad tour com*> 

Having eompleted hb «biediM* menced op the llMl of March ISOS, 
atudbs, ne and Dr. SM auitl^ and ended on the t|4lh September 
Vienna, in 1805^ to trayinogether, 1807, In June 1813JBh* Slmibelm 
and to purvue^ in common, their ra- ^vaid a visit to VbaiiM frUnf which 
searches into the anatomy and pbl^ Ilf proceeded to Bmlni, and arrived 
sblogy of therw^le nervous vystM^ heie in Marrh 1814 During hb 
In the period Wnfeh elapsed between stay he publbli^ *^be mbysbra- 
the Introdnetion of Dr. GalPs lee- nossM l^staii^cf l %iti^ al|,inNi 
tures In 1802,aiid the time when he SpursheiMi in Svo. ; an outliaU of 
and Dr. Spurzheim left Vienna, the the mUA In ISmo. ; and a work 
doctrine had made a mid progiesM, showing toe application of pbieno- 
not only in general diilusion, but in logy to the tttbjMt«or Insanity. He 
solid and important additions ; a also delivered lectures in tsmdon, 
Aetuf vriMiany man nsirabe satb* Bath, Bristol, Dublin, Cork, Liver- 
Sedr by otanparing the pabHcntlons pool, and Edinbtirgh. He letunied 

f 


4ft; 


Memoir of Dr. S^zheim,. 


MfOuAgn in ISlJg deliv^rod again a 
i|fi^nr Ujetura^lHSMiiiA a licen- 
mm fbe Royal College of Pbyai- 
biansy andy in the montn of July of 
Clie same yflar, retnrned to Paris. 

^ Be baa lately given lectures in Lon* 
ftooy and isy we believe, at present 

. in ParM 

^ Thz object of phienology Is to 
^dllsoever TOrtam relations lietween 
jeertahi poitlons of the brain and 
certain mcultiesy as well of uie 
mind as of the body. Hence tbe 
j|»hieaologista maintalDy that it Is 
ctaly through an attention to the 
eonformation of the skull that we 
can arrive at aJknowledlge of the 
mental faculties Their adveaa* 
lies* on the contrary, malalalo^ that 
no relation whatever exists Mween 
the foi m of the skull and the intor- 
nak powers. For our parts, we most 
candidly say, that We Mieve both 
pailiea are in error. Tjtophrenolo. 
gbts are egregioast#/ mistaken to 
suppose th£ & Stientlon to 
form of ^ B the pmum 
means of dstmilftiiig the natniwer 


forehead, such nsilto ancient Miists 
gave to Jupiter, oamtes a metaphy- 
sical gedtos I but admitting thb to 
be true, which no donbt it is, does 
it follow that the phrenolc^st mast 
be a metaphysiciBn himself because 
phienology enablse hiQi to dhcover 
the metaphysical eigaft In jmother. 
If sou he la a perfect JPEoffiss, ana 
may become what he iteiito. Ifb^ 
diSQover, tor hiataiice^ the onan of 
^ time'* in any indMdual, he in^ 
■tantly beoomes aMua&M with thu 
^ience of muBbT ei$f* om. amtoe 
himself with a dUptonf hU newly 
acquired art. If hC dtoeover the 
m^a of ^ amstiveaett^ iki another, 
ho becomes immediately attadied to 
sensual pleasures and the fair sex, 
though nis head should even he 
hoary with age. Now, if these sorts 
of tinnsfoimations be possible, if a 
benevolent man becomes bent on 
mischief the moment be discovm 
the oigan Of combatiyenes^ cron 
tout der when he discovers the organ 
ofdcstriictiventsi&au engineei or i 
arcll^to^ when ne disc overs 
Qirgim of construct! venessy u e rea^ 
admity that the study of phrenoU 


dsmiiniiig the natoPf of 
the mental poSt.^ A.11 we dto' 
derive fiom iniil^ attention i» the 

hnowledgoy /hat certain mental is not only the surest way of 
powers more strongly n^ominate xim acquainted with the phil 
In ceitain individnals Biaa annof the mbdg bat that it sa 
the othw mental l^owers; but 
leii^we know anteeedently to 
of phrenology whht ' 
urshre^ tbelrconm 
of operation, we si 
ear become acquainted with 
through tbe medliirnof phrettoloi^. 

And yet ilie Phrenelogical Society 



knows I 


of Edinhurgh 
work whicb^il 
on the suT 
of the hi 
knofm tl 



dimplb, 

etm ead 


intainy in a late 
have published 
pldlospphy 
can onto be 
lophioal 
loioglst. 

, Inesal— <«dti|to, 
the brain seienoe 
hnowladge of 

^jttocMou, 

f nmrny < 


iSlosophy 

,, saves Che 

irning any art or scieueft 

^ 1 Becoming to his 

knowitotphreho* 
things and is 
j an aitlsty an 
an aroliiteet, a musician* 
. ^ clan, geometrician, tn'a 
y a Jack of all trades if 

^singdO^ti, how rldlculoiis and 
jmphilesepbical must it Jto in the 
Phieilfilewai Bociety of Edinbnigh 

to attempt tbnnding r * 

theroitoi^metaphy * 


tioubis 
whate^ 
awn It 
rlogyhe 
at once a 
edgineei 




bienology! L 


l^hrcnol 
kc ue nequainted 
jlsehtoea, though it tmr 
Mjafertato cotfermaCk 
, acVmRilsIn mdlviduat 
physical turn of mind, 
ss^ tor instance, that a ptrominent 


work amlfhllnded to, 
iltihed by the rawolo^l 
cietyof Edinbuighi and Ailed, it 
seems, by ope ^ Its member^ the 
editor observed, that ** the olftset » 
tif the InveitiflkllCils of Br. mAd» 
IWr. Stowte&andfr.thoiiito Atost^ 




Mtmotr of Dt. Spirzheimh 


4 ft 7 


^ta]pl|jHoMpiiy^’li(tllti«weU talk of niiilosqpl^)^^^ Jlfh 

tlmfno fcwoofiMoagva^ the le- knoiUe^ in fnki oa$6 
Bulfs of their aiialiraia. rahuMiloey. ledne of a mere fiiet t ho^ cm net 


suits of their analysis, rahmolosy^ 
by preseutina to Observation a oot- 
poieal oigsD, by means of which a 
partfcnlOr fiiculty manijfoste itself 
wilt anai^idariibly to^ away 
with t|^ jMiMi and dMowy un- 
oertainty w}gch at present attend 
Afsbianchof metaphysieal eOfenoe.** 
If any tblM could^orlag phtuno- 
logy inCp ri^ieolet it la the promul- 
gation of sndiDeiwtly absQf4 and 
whiinsica) pnieipm; fiir Am in 
no more alUaniee Mtween iueti^bj^ 
sics and phrenology than between 
black and white* What followO Is 
still more rldicalons, not only In 
the position advanced, bnt in the 
Orgnments that support iti 

^ Phienology contains clmentSf 
by the vBiioiis appli<*atioiis of which 
Of try variety of sentiment and in- 
tellectual power oocufrlog among^ 
individuals may he explmned on 
lined and philosophical principlea*>« 

of Ae powers and faculties of Ae 
human mind} this surely only evin- 
ees Ae limitM fAcultles of our aa- 


talk of I 

knouleoge in fnis ease I 
ledgeof a mere Ikett hoW i 
is produced lie neither knows nor 
sec&s io know. knews, then^ 
only What a child woC 9 d know as 
well aa he. if he were fold ih* The 
peasant to whose sandals tlieMuGaet 
first attached itself. kbedAs wellai^ 
Nesrtoa Aat when a fiMignet and 
Iron are placed near each other^ Ae^ 
one aftracti the other. But on what 
philosophic principle docs he kaos^ 
It I On none whatever; he is luadlT 
acanainted with it by the evidence 
of Ills eycaigHt. flf know s, however, 
as mucfi sKiut tlie matter as Baci>n 
oi Newton: they base neVer been 
able haexplore the cause, and con- 
seqaetiBy they know as muih about 
Ae philosophy of thp mutfei as the 
simplest h^ who has witnessed it 
with his ejM 4 H the pliicnologist 
can do is in makp obseiv<itions, to 
dUeovei a auifit#o/men ubo have 
am paiticuiar deve- 

Meilv and Ihese 

1 ^ agtee m ono^^winar piopcpn 
sil^ or endowmdql^f mind, and 
If they do, bO is Justified in cou- 
eludiug', ignoiaut he Is of 


tme, and the diffieulCb df arriylnir > thd chiAe, ^ Aat Ae enlaigement of 
atmrfrct tiutb; ImC organ Amotes a ceiiain 

ditfering in eerthinpoipfdgimo^ A imtaj tkeulty or animai propeosi- 
Avour of phrenotogk snleito it can (JaMtdeb, conmneti tly, may be^lfpvy 
be Aewtf Aat the jmenologist can ^MMMBhr called, the agau otJAat 
set them right f This, we oelieve* propensity* we 6efAA» 

Ae Phrenological Society wUI never THpim, that all who have Will# 
venture A maintain, for we deiy any CfflPnpon tliif aubject have been com- 
phrenolpgist living to settle pletely mistaken In attributing the 




ihtad that 
lutwe aie 
[ieve Aat* 
a piotn Aepft 


Drs. Reid and Stesvart were to dAT tIAt it u a 
voA tur^ty yeais to Ae study of causes genii 
phfen^eiQrf Als long and Abdi foils ciedulous 

appUf^lAm WOttld not eobble Aent « genius or 

toagnAi^Wt more t hmift A ey do forehead, tf 

ai piusAt in their vlewlKlhe u^ does soi, sre cannot 
losophf of Ae human mW. aSFA ^ w« Aind on Ae saoMT gt 
the fixed amUAiloaophlcal pilnd^ tkartirenologist ; bWwe 
pies that pwili^y biings in wKliB^lu Ais, tm 
of Ae phnodE^of the hutSP^ danse wecaa^ai;|i^ 
mind, wa could hevei aeeany thing calls Jm efikot m Ake' 
either or iHrinciple or of pfailosopiiy« howermfi/we should 
in the whole of, it If a hump on right Aei||motog|st ^ ^ 

Aa back of the hm denote a certain congratuuHeus upun theolscnveiA * 
pnmensUy,onwliatpbilOt(mbirpiin- than feel ah unw^tngnfss to, aK 
eipje, wh svould ask» dowTlt do sot c knowiedgS himself in enter ; Jwall. 
This is aamAm udA mhsb the thdpfujmiiees that have bemi so long 
phreimlogist mNOr aud entertained egamat phrenology must 

untdbe can ainWer 14 be miist not in this case subside. If It can once 


IndWr 
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* tfirtain mental or 
n||ineal propensity produces a cer- 
tain enlar^ment in a particular 
part of the head, the propensity is 
' consequently anterior to the enlarge- 
ment of the organ, and cannot there- 
fore the result of a material 
Cinse. Novr, ‘though we cannot tell 
with certainty why a particular pro- 
pensity should produce qii enlarge- 
ment of a particular organ, we can, 
at least, assign a more probable rea- 
'Son for it than the phrenohgist can 
. in allowing how the enlargement of 
the oigan produces the propensity, 
lu fact, all the^^iugeniiuy of man 
could never invent any Intng like a 
probable cause to produce such a 
phenomenon ; but the cause we are 
going to assign in support of oiir 
hypothesis is iiOt only probable^ but 
we feel almost ,jcertS^, that we 
could make every imaii convinced of 
its truth, if we 'werp ourselves welt 
acquainted with, the' anatomy of the 
human hoayJ^^%;qd ihe degree 
power dr tnpieeiitum with wbidh 
theparts aic^ u|^p"each otlier. ,v. 

• We know in the first places 
that all .parts of the.,, body exe 
strengthened and enmi!|^: by ac- ^ 
tion, and tliat any particular 
her being more fi^uently exerelsf^"- 
tUaii ..another, will he larj 
Stringer in propoiiioh. 

stronger in his ai 
emf other part of his body^ 
be lias more frequent occasi 
put them in requisUton* In Isll 
, men, the right arm is larger, and 
stronger than^ie left, for fbe same 
reason. .No#^iiction enlarges the 



part pitt i] 
mind or Ik 
. more freqi 
otfael*, it ia , 



and jf the 
of genius 
_ ..wd than anv 
that a 

enf should '^ 

Wich^m^ 
jtbaC proipiiienee 
birqliead that. Ja. 
fott^Tio be the atfegdl^ 
Su'faciqi wc ouyiMdVm. 

:'9r«s,'have 
and 
kbssach 
nothingraMyirs to us 


JiWy natoipl,'^ than Ihitf a - vacant 
wbk^ Biker pilt Ifito hetkm* 
..riioiifil :4i(^tne -from iblfr.erec^^ ciV 


etalar id- the faoriaoi^tol Ihie.^ 
fh afid.eluTatlonof mind pro- 
rapj^taiir/acfion' on die fore 


part of the heaill %blcb wl^ver 
attends |p-it minutely will easily 
perbeive ; and that this action, con- 
tinually repeated, should extend and 
elevate that part on which the action 
falls la . In bur opihiouerfectly in 
harmony with the lawB^f 'iia lure.' 
That other propenidUes'sl^ld act 
upon other parts of thb; brain, aiii' 
produce on these parts' similar ef- 
fects; or a similar enlargemenf, is 
equally natural;.. and Ir phreitolo- 
gists should rile Idhf, and 'make 

the anatomy .of the ^!my as well as 
of the head their particniar study, 
we doubt not but ' they would sne- 
oebd in discovjering uQw certain 
passions, emotions, and propensities 
act upon- particular ^ parts of. the 
head and not upon others, and con- 
sequently enlarge them* 

Of one thing,' however, we aife 
certain, .that piirenology can nevef 
promot^ in the iea.«t, the pliilosophy 
of the human mind.— that no epun- 
Hry/j Over produced a phrenol^i^t 
tlmf ^iialied Mr. Locke as a metiii- 
pbysiciaii-rHin.d that Locke wdukl 
not have been the metaphysfoian 
he was, had be studied it turough 
Ihe ' m^luhi of - piirenology. The 
']|^hmnptp|g^ Society should, (here- 
fore^''-^L,''more guarded when 
they tiSK^f metapnysie;^) and tell 
vs that ** phreuplogv contains ole- 
.iBenhc hy the various combinatidns- 
of which every variety of sentiment 
and' intellectual power occurring 
.among individuals may be'explain- 
Indeed the wrifeV of this sen- . 
tence proves that be knew next to ' 
nothing of sentiments and intellec- 
.^fual powers ; /or it is not phivsiology ■ 
’’fliat expiSitts inteUectual powers, 
bpt iiltolfectual pq^rs that explain 
. all that can as yet be^enplaf^gd in 
^reao1lq^.>X>uf’ sbnlfiiii^h|^ra in- 
' fUectud^toeratiidui are tmlteiil 
tlier phrenology, is Confined 
lO developcment of iliirty-three 
ms alone, <^ottay0^tly it can 
iote oply tfain}g*f|^ ' poa^^^ 
litres hut evenoohese it cannot 
explain one. , W hid an '^{mmetise 
number of ptobera are necessary to 
tbd mun of as memoryriui- 

deiutandiog, dhleflmination,^ judg- 
meiit, the pewem of inveuiing, 

'-^ti'i^pfaranalogy 5' 
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not out oltlkiedeiQenfiL fyr 
no organs convspondiog |o th^ 
lisTe ever been ditcoTersA AH it 
oan point oot it that powgir that em* 
braces them all, namely, genius. It 
tells you that a cei tain, enlarged 
oigan dMtes miitis. bit it has 
neither a jfiaitieiuar organ for each 
MrtScnlar dement of which genius 
msiMls, nor can it ewi denne to 
you what genius b. fiesidai^ if 
thedbaimment of metaphysicians 
among themsflltres bo an ammeat 
against it, the vhreno1f|dst8 have no 
gioiind to staim upon, ww they are 
infinitely more dividea than the 
taphysicians themselret. Phreno* 
logy and metaj^yves, howevOi, am 
so completely obtinct, that the 
phrenokgbts will never hringTheii 
^ ait to pmection while theyattempt 
to unite it with the philosophy of 
the mind. Metaphysips. embrace 
nht only the leading lacnlfies of the 
mind, but all the elpmente and 
uperaiions of these iaculties. It leaves 
not the slightest piinciple of ow^ iq^ 
t^teetual uatuie unexamined brbu- 
O^plained. Butphienolggyexplalnli 
nothing, asslgas no leaaon tSi the 
effects of whl^ it taheieogniaanees 
lud, as to the rahge of It^ 
it ^t^b only to th o>e 

deteimlno ehaiactei; itlamsw 
the finer shades of cbafacbir and of w 
thought untouched, and marks only \ 
Chose which pievail as much, er 
more, in the savage state as in civU 
lized lile. ** The metaphysical emo- 
tion,'* says this wilier, ^ ol instant 
resentment affoids no expUnatiOn 
of the pleasure deilved from the 
battles of gladiatois and bpxeib, 
from biill«haiting, and siihilar ex* 
hihlllpnii. The phnnolpgieal ^tc»- 
peuslj^^bf opmbativeness being la 
i(s jMwItive essence kdbppsitioii to 


thb conrimtive b apnh 

pensity to oohtendnt flSfihbfr bm 
cause a pnqieiisity to a 

piopenslty to oonteud^ (j|br tbb b 
the leal sense of the entpression,) 
we mast be naturally ibno ol bulb 
baiting, ahether we onisdiga 
aess the propensity or not lait we 
must beg leave to tell ttal PhreiiO** 
logical Society, that amny possess a 
pispcDsity for witnessing bull4Niit« 
ing-wfao have BO mheient propensity 
for fighting. The (ah sex aie fimd , 
of this horriiyitig amusement, and* 
we believe there n not one man out 
of sale hundred thousand who would 
not stop to witness it, if he were 
passing at tlie time. But if the 
pitgicAHy forwitnessii^ bull-baiU 
w arne froiu the organ of com- 
DMlveness 90 piust the propensity 
for wlfuessijfigeikeeutfons from the 
organ of dmniSllvenesi, so that 
every (indivlddal^gplim te witness 
an execution mUstbe m hb heart a 
murderer. Thb ^ 

morderous ehlui«4 mr we am certsiu 
tliat none avoid budl spectacles 
more than those Whose bieasts afe 
most devoid 


most devoid of pltj'^-er, in other 
words. tfaWes ana muillerers, unless 
indeed the) «> therd to pick j^kets. 
wl if it be the oigan of combative* 
tbot inclines men to witness 
fights, all men must have this 
nmletely developed, for all 
Ight in It ; at least fbe ex- 
are so few (hat they are not 
takiim into account. If then 
men hm the dgan of cOm- 
bativeness, bow b the pbrenologbt 
to discover a heie fiUit oigan lesmi, 
as he is always obli^ to draw hb 
eonclosions with * to the seat 
of Ihc oiggn Imilaiity of 

disposition^ Whl 1nds in all 

who have a oigan more 

•tiongly deraoj, than othersf 



Contend, expbins the MMdKoftjbg^ But where the organ l| si de- 
delSghtsabwnce**' '»hjpcd in 


l%ls b as amnt nonsense as oreet iMfifertfim where it j . 
nrsceeded Amp pen of am would know tlie teal cause of 

How can an gtpotion explain Sif the^pleasmes dgriifed from svitness^ 
thing? The powei of expbnafrpn ^ 


belongs to the active, not to the 
pBulve powers of the mind ; to the 
reasoning, not to the passive (heiil- 
tlas. But we aie told viMrompla- 
eently, (hat the jditettomi^l 
pendto of combatifeiififill^i 
pm propenstP^ finr ibu^baltingl 


pletely _ Joped In a ^k btely 
puMislit /entitled, ^ A nbosophl- 
cal luquiiy into the tarrcto of t||p 
FleasunW^derived frornTragteRe- 
{nosentations, by M^Dermot?^ It b 
ronjecbired by tbePhrenological 86- 
ebty, that alllrblimen have tbe or- 
8 R 
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eomlMiUv^iiess from tlieir oonf5p8s,-«iident iW anti^«iW«i 
tetii of flffhtinfc but if all men it Is, m m with apoie •exceptim^ 

who wish to witness bull-baiti|if|r, wy mafeji inclmed to agree; bat 

boxlmr, &e* bave this combative or- from our ignoranre of the intamal 

gap, we are emtain that the Eng- structure and foimuf the* internal 
lish have as strong a claim to it as parts, ptpAlcularly of the womb, we 
the Irish. cannot say whether thal^lM which 

But while we object to the unphi- the foetus would assume^.ff nnre* 
loBophic view which has been taken stricted by any partlquhtt form of 
of phjcnology in this work, We not thp womb, be tpe form which it ac- 
only' believe that an enlatgemenf of tnally assumes But this we cer* 
ccitaiii oighns is indicative of cer- tainly do believe, tliat ft ilr the 
tain luopensities, but we are ad- mind, and itopixq^Slfies, that de- 
iniieis of the ait while it is confined termine the *t5rm of the body, ex- 
to its piciper province; and it b in 4 ^t so far as this form is altor^ or 
so confining It Ifoat Dr. fipursheim ipodified by the form or eompies- 
is entitled to the higtfost credit* suto of the womlKorbyany chani^es 
He does not attempt the sl^btest caused in it by •midents in the womb, 
invesligtiiion Into the nature of the M^y systimis have been adopted 
mind,* but merely speks to discover and experimenb tned, to ascertam. 
whether ceitain external appeal- the internal propensities from exter-^, 
ancen arc not marlfo or signs of nal signs; but the results have always 
certain internal p ^ bp e a s l ties. We proved to be unsuccessful, or, if dee 
nevei venture,’* he aays, ^ beyond pended upon, found in a short time 
esmi fence. Wp neither deny nor to be fallacious. Dr. Spursheim s sy8*> 
aftm any thbig which lannot be tern is, that the ddforent parts of the 
verified by experiment. We do hot brt^ consisting according tn^his 
make reseatenes either upon the, Oj^Smoa of a combination of varinus 
dead body or upon the soul alon^ organs, are difierently developed; toe 
but upon man as he appears in Itfo. « functions of those which are mtoC sa 
We considin the faculties of the toe conceived to manifest UiemselveB 
mind only so far as ihey , Wito moit^ergy, those of the parts 

parent to us dy^the ofganizatmr^ Whjds aneQbast developed being cor- 
UfO never question vahat the monsi^ res^ndipOT leys active. The deve- 
oad Mtei/eetual faculties topement of the different parts of the 

theinselves. Heit< is a »lto|iywil ^ bnun u conedved to be appreciable 
dtot profibsion of the naMto3li|m tapective modifidtions of the 
object of phiciiology, |n w]MiSlk.m^ Ixmm which include and protect it. 
pretensions to an ac^wntaoce with a And hence from these modifications 
the philosc^y of the tnlnd is total- t l| w asserted to be possible to infec 
ly disclaims . Tiiat certain forms the functions themselves; and, there- 
of the hold mdleate certain inleiv ^ fore, in a great decree, the propensi- 
nal powers, jMMP to have been an ** tics, talent^ and ^mameters of uidivi- 
opinmn enfsjwilM by the ancients dualii. ^ From the great number of ex- 
them8elvesy^ffi|hi^ye speaks of a petiments made by Dr. fipurshetm, 

«« fotehead and we are strondy inolme4 to hibave in 

Milton, descJHhjg^l^ parent^ this theory; but we totally Meet to 
does not cmilK^otlstiig his *^fiitr the idea^^at the mind aiitifits pro- 
laigfo Aoiib ^ edmmon the result pf organisa- 

opliifon, beCM either Shaktol^a IhlB, feeing as we^ a hert pf iutui- 
or Mim^ that the mind crtow4to^{toe conviction that kw the mind and 
own habftalk^n, which hatotatm or|^al propefim" diat deter- 

jpMilKntioilgjBto itt imiie the organisation. Di4 Spur4- ^ 

itonce iMMie idea miton dfoform- htim, however, does not, we bdieve, 
ed mindliiiBlhed itsellVndeformed ypotiire to ofier an opinion on this 
body. this we must subject^ tbongh from his manner of 


** ■ii J i. I a ^ 

• We ktow a peison wholfos this ** yiiLApmtvm. ft bade 
Shahei»peare } and luivtan beei^often milled up Ihe bt.Bl tocoatsatO w 

of his head, ^^h nsItopptilWde him 



* 
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r (■ ^ 

UsaoaSm^ it is ^ioitf that he be- ^ BiUnhur^ 


llevei«4Ae chann^ of the mind 
dnends entirely on of||||nizatioi)» 
_Wilh r^rd to phrenology, however, 
it matters not a rush which is^the 
cause or which the effect. If, for in- 
stance, a imminent forehead be the 
effect of Of^hud powers of miad ac- 
cording to our theoiy, or if, according 
to the phrenologists, it be^eeasc of 
genius, and not (he effect. It i» ob- 
vioos that the phrcnolog^t can de- 
tenahie hith as much certainty in the 
one case as in the ‘ 

S- ..I 1* 


is, therefore, inour 
that ought to ne hi 
as It may lead to t 
some secret laws of nature chat have 
never been diMovered; and in the 
hands of so watchful, so guarded* atad 
so discriminating an observer as 
Dr. Spurshetm, we have no doubt 
that it will soon make a rapid pi o^resb. 
Dr. Spuizheim ih happily one of those 
men who n solely influenced m hh 
pursuit of this studj’ by tli^sole love of 
truth I and It is obvious from the tenpf 
of bis wntinra, that he would bl^ime 


htfhly encoiflijg^ 
th^e disclosure bf 


view, No» 40, June 

V We look upon the wMs doidlinhi 
taught by these tao modem ^ipaletios 
(Drs. Chdl and SparaheiiiBi) iCatomiOtfl, 
physiological, and plly«iogtieiDlca), os a 
piece of thorough qiiaegeiy Ctoui beginning 
to end. ^ \ 

• * * tb ^ V 

** There are a certain nUmbee of 
dudls, bowe\er, in everwccumiiMUb'* 
are de^tihid to be the <flii>ev*^f empirics, 
so it would be mrher ipetter of surpil’ai if 
thme itmeiapi pUfthbopheis dM not make 
some proselytes wbeie^er they come. 

. ♦ • • 

"Well bas the leurueil and most wiiiy 
bUtonan at Mnu lohn BullTwidispositiuu 
lemarWI, *ihere ts tiofehiug «o 
111 nature^ but moinitvbanks will undir- 
take; noibhig so ine^tUhtti but Uu} iii 
affirm. * 

» a a • 

" Were tlp[yti(Drs. Gall iind hpuiz- 
beim) even tmtfweaadtn ^baking utl i'il' 
•ttsplripo ofeuAt JfMi ^bich we oppic- 
he^ Is iittepdfinbiy^ltacLed lutlun cha- 
nicfer, we should not hesuote to »ay, 

^ 

^ ^ , A . 

^ We have two 6lifa0$ In view in a 


a^ndon and acknowledge and m!p5S» of the contents 

rf all coocludWM drawn ftw<fiTortii*,aiime befora u*. Ih. ntrt i« to 
the Cerebral organs, if he once diS" eenttadM directly various stntemoul^, in 
covered that no conrtexfbn whatever of ibtf, made by Dis. Gall ami 

anjI-UlA jfr — c — ■ 


exists between them and' 

Heis, therefore, of all the 

of the age, |f we except 1 ^ 

Dr. Gall, the most roughly and shamdl^^ 
fully treated by the critics of t^ia/ 
country. It xs a pity that htenAura' 
itself cannot tame the JohA BuU 
character of our learned men. Our 


ifm with vDpftnilleled bcAdno-s iiiat 
V^whiebpeiooDS, perfectl) d 
gemral absurdity (') ot then 
lynoihave ihu «anic oppgr- 
.^Dg as oiiixelvcs : the wcondi 
^ the most importam,tos)i^efl>c 
. mir lender*', il poYsible, lietotV It 
,»»e, lilatisljing that curiosity 
Wiileb might nSmrwhe IracUhem 1o pui- 



critics, at least, all seem possessed chase the book^ tbehlieiv«l^ or attend the 
the organ of conibatieeness ; their laocotes of these cueni|lgMiifofac'’'e< 

praise or censure is seldom the resuU^*^. * a ^ ^ • 

either of impUrliAlity or ofJudgmcny<«*t ** Such are tho ddhlWii oi Dis. Gall 


but it is certain that their seventy ana 
arrogance is always in, propoition t<[ 
their IjfKMronce. By smiling con- 
temptuS^y mt great men, they fancy 
thdy edfr ap^r still g ^ 
themselves. Dr. Spurahi 
thus treatetTop the continent, 
we fancy thdtr-^ the abuse of 
critics will fall o^^cir own devc 
heads. Indeed d great portion of it 
has fallen upon tl|em rnreody, and 
brought theii^dgment into deserved 


and flpurabeim cn 
ofpriM, and 
partidilnr. “ 
Diiautc in our 



IS ingencial 
hicuUii b in 
the more 
iet», Ihatlhrlr 


ab»iirdlty npiyii^. Tb 

enter on a particutar Wtuditm w th 


would be to f«sult the 


> them^ 

the On^toadiiigs of 
. ourbredeip. Indeed, wrlwi fliuier the 
antoHswe far as io say, (hat their obKer- 
j^tatiohs fire of h natore (g set critiptsm 
entirely at de|saee. (ThuU^tv»oian|A»> 
logs.) a ccdledtl^ of milin 

absurdities^ Mthout troth, eMpegiog, Of 


dinbunrh and Onarterlv bavapUientedtOtlia public, UlS 

der a pietaAteof lustnictingtbem, but ab- 
solote iaMuty* 
sfeblesbi 


contempt. ^ _ ^ 

from the Edinbuigh andCmarterly 
Reviews, Blackwood’s oad 

otlM^ wiU MTve as sMtd^^ 
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« Soili If the txmSk, Abe 4eq>ica]ile 
ttNMMyi irUeh two men, oetbngtbem- 
Mlvf 4 fomtlflc inqairon, have the im- 
pudeoce gravely to present to the pliysi* 
olo|i^fcts of the niDeteenib ceoturj^ as 
pecimens oi reatooing and induction. 


though he will tbeibtar be placed Itar taf* 
awkward predlcamebiS if phrenology be- 
comes, as it cannot foil to do, a subivet of 
general interest. The old refutation wilk 
not suit the present state of the siieuce. 

A new atti^mpt b> the Edinborgb Bnview 
would bo go^ fortune quite beyond our 


We ate so heartily lured of the mass 
of nonsense sve ba\e been obliged to wade 
through, that we could now most will- 
ingly lin\e done. But the anatomical 
diwovprie^ of Prs. Gall and S\ urshliim 
yet lemain to be considered, end these are 
on DO nr count, to be passed over in silence. 

It appears to us, that in this department 
they have displajed more quackeiy than 
in any other ; and tbelrhad faith is here 
tbi more unpardonable, that it was much 
more likely to escape detection. These 
gentlemen afti too knowing not to have 
perceived that the science of anatomy is 
in general cidlivated with the m6st seal 
by those who have the least leuiure to de- 
vote to It; that Is, by pe|abns srho are 
tolling with weannest tbrougb medical 
practice, and that those whose profession 
it Is to improve this department of humoa 
knowledge, are- usnnUy content to be« 
queatbit to their sons, just at it poM 
handed doWOtp thepi by their Aithcgra add 
grandfuthms. TbO) ealculited, nodoufo^ 
that iis the number of Indisiduals ip moon- ^ 
sideriible, who arc not only zealous In 
anatomical punuitK, but, by * fortunath 
combination oi cm iimstnooM,^re euableq 
to bestow their whole time on thetti,^ttt ^ 
cLaiice that a few b<dd affiimatidns ie- 
speotingthe structure of a delicate Mid 
complicated organ would be put jHT 
test of experiment, sms propt^walgp 
amalh Perhaps it would ocelli' 
too, that as unprolessioBsi people in 
no respect aware how vWp little fao&Unw 
even physiciattSof the ilAt eminence are 
with the siTuotufe ot the brain. It might 
contribute nmthnally towards their re- 
putation with ihepuhllo to delude a few 
of the me dicalyMn w ho are naturaUy to 
be looked upnggitldlges in qiuwtions of 
this sort. . 

Min hove not anWl oga fhot to the stdek 
dour lotowimi^iesM either the 
struotnre or W Buiclloiis of man , but 
consist of socfofmxtuie of gross errors, 
extravagant iilMOniltiesi, downrightyinia- 
stotements, M umueeniDg qUoMioos 
foom ScnpiaiOf hv can leeveio mobl, we 
•ppiebend, *Uk the mlade^bf honest and 
uitoUjgeB|BM|R> zs to thovM ignorance, 
the ^l^^^yisy, and tlm empirtdsin 

^ ** We have no(a shadMof doabt,» says 
the editor of the PbroeSSiMpfdl JoutSii], 
**tbatdthe editor of tbeBdi^qcgfa Review 
^Donlda he would gladly iqudl im most hn- 
pedeat mumfesto. .Our belief fo. that be 
wlU notai^ aMdk with the ap 


hopes 

We deem a dioft notice enongb for 
the Quarterly Review, which has dealt 
in moiQ measured abuse, than the Edin- 
burgh. In concluding their manifesto, ur 
which, ns in duty bound, they reject the 
new ^ence as *^sheer non&enVe/' they 
take merit in softening their appellation 
of Dr. Spunhehte to « Pool.” No. XXV. 
p. ISSt Tbay bad exprelsed their opinion 
of Dr. Oall, more than a jeor beiore, 
when reviewing hjfodaine de Stac I’s 
L'Allemagne. 

^*Tbe natural phi|cHopbers of Germany 
are too well known to need coikiinenda- 
tioB ; but Madame de Stabl is by far tocr 
mdulj^t to such ignorant and interested 
quacks as the craniologlst Dr. Gall, and 
the magnetist Dr Mainaduo, if she regard 
them in any other light than (that of> 
imposters.” 

Bidinples from other publications. 

Iblackwood’k Edinburgh Magazine 
has distinguished itself ns the most per- 
feevermg, and, of course, the most abyurd 
Of the assAfonts oi pbrenologj, and 
onemUs of phrenolngiqts. It would 1n- 
dcKrd be matter Jor wonder if mch a work 
hlNitalM from abuse 

^Wnhlive already viid, tbit, in our 
opinion, fool and phrenologist are terms 
qs nearly synonymous as can be found in 
,dny language. One writer in this work 
demolished the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Society by one article, equal to any 
thing in Arbutbnot or Swift. (In 
pastiness we presume) The phrensied 
onlled out against w it, and clamoured for 
pure orgumeii*^. Hew they have it with 
a vengeance Blackwood s Magaztne, 
No Ixxii.p.lOO. 

” These iniernal ideois, the phreno- 
logists, dre.” BlsckwoooN Ztagaxinfit 
Mo. Ixxvi. p. 593. 

It Is not by extreme cases oaly, but 
bgr^ ipaah Atore common loots, that the 
BUpby thimffes of these Germau illuminati 
to be demolished. '-v'RBKKBiiL on 

^ A tribe of orany asiolistN, denomi- 
pat.flg themselves mniologisto— these 
Visionary abortioa8**-<-**tbiscfew Ziow- 
/foK Ltf^rory Goii^tfo, 13(li Septembtr^ 
1923. p.397.'’ 

We shall conclude our notice of 
Dr. ^mtheim as a phrendo^t 
phrenolo- 
gist nik Jto prove, from a 

ntiniber of tefo djimoiuMAg with 
eaalfebiher, that m developement 



TXe Infant Lyra andihe Periedictil Prera. 


m 


at certaiii cerebral orfOm denote 
eertan. aoiinal propensities or Intel* 
lectnal endowment^ the phrenologist 
erill still be unable to shew that it 
is the enlargement of such oigans 
that produce these propensities* Ha 
adopted the theory wnich we hare 
proposed. We hare no doubt but 
he will succeed inproriiig» that the 
enhugement of the organ » an 
eflhct^ and not a cause. In eitlier 
case, however, mankind can derive 
no adsantige from phrenolo^, so 
far as regards the removal of erii 
propensities, or the cmmion of good 
ones. They will still oontimie of the 
same elementary mould as if phreno»< 
logy was never heard of. But if 
phrenology cannot change the dis« 
position of men, it may impoitantiy 
serve to promote the interests of 
science and extend our acqUatqtance 
with human nature; and if so, it will 
greatly tend to coirect our evil pro- 
pensities, thotuh It cannot change 
the elements of which they are com* 
posed. * 

Of Or. Spurzhetm’s works, we Can 


ally aid and assise each other. ^ If we 
could once disoom wfy dcrttdn pro- 
pennties of mind produce Certaip en- 
largements of particular okttaiis,^ or 
mce vena, phrenology would then 
have Its philosophy as vrell as other 
sciences; but while we cannot tell 
why or wherefore, phrenolo^ must 
remain a mere system denftSwm a 
collection of otisefrations. u any 
.man can discover the or the 

uAeprfore of phrenology, we think 
Dr. SpurzbUm ie that nian, for he 
possesses all the knowle^ necessary 
toaidfaimifi such atask; rorhe is faim- 
selfnot onlya philosopher and metaphy. 
sician, but a mysicini also; and if the 
theory whiim we have proposed be 
the true one, a knowledge of the 
human structure and of the anatomy 
of the human body is, of all other ac^ 
quiretnents, the most useful and effi- 
cadous. * ' * 

As a man, %e ate happy to say, 
that Dr. Spurdidm if the most simple, 
the most unaffected, most widely 
ranoved from all the trickery of fiilsc 
refinement, but still ^the most ele- 


hardly speak too highly, whether we ^tly natural in Ida hmnners, we 
ccAisiaer him as a pbiloBopher or tf have ever witnessed. Base, simpli- 
metaphyaician. These are not bub- ci^* and an unreserved epenness of 
jects necessarily connected with plfre* maaners are, in our opinion, strong 
nology, but all the sciences are so In- iediRations of genius, though they 
timatcly connected, that th^ muto* ^ tire not phrenological ones. 


THE INFANT LYRA AI)r2>'f||t|,lf£RlODICAL PR1?SS. 


Thcae is a particular feature of 
character in the manners of the lower 
order of Englishmen, ^bich distin- 
guisheb them from all other nations,^ 
and which, happily, does not extend to 
the higher classes. And we believe 
it IS tbo feature that has procured the 
former the appellation of John BuU. 
To doK|ibe this feature more parti- 
cularly, an Eqglishm^ when he baa 
got the tiightest footing or^igiproach 
to independence, finds, mm eifpe- 
rience, that the more idoifibrent ahd 
inattentive he appears to his cue« 
tomers, the mere th^ will fio^^ 
around him, bec&ose they attribule 
hb inattention to his ind^endence 
and wealth, which is the god of their 
adoration. Wealth and power make 
a IVenchman more courteous and 
pofite^ an Englubinan more impe- 
rious, pnrse-proud^ 

Wfrh the pnde of exqulAilfcbi^^ 
tenderness, am to«i#m i^tenoloei- 
cal term, adhenvenest oTfeeltlHg^ be 


no acquaintance: all his 
emKtion cUffrists in making fou be- 
lieve, that he is a man of greater 
wealth and influence than yourself. 
Hence, many of oqr periodicals seem 
to set the public, taste, and pubbe 
opinipn, at defiaamv by asserting, 
with an air of authority, 

what they know to be fidve, and in 
perfect oppontibh to peblic tast^ for 
no other purpose Whatever than, first 
to elevate themselUfii to^ thetitious 
and usurped iroportoi^ by afibbting 
to despise what the.*puhlic admire; 
and secondly, to convince the world 
that the circulation qf their worka 
renders tiW MepetuM of pffidlc 
praise or cmuure, knowmg it is John 
Bull's crew^ that no mansgin ihm to 
ind^endeoee without me^and con- 
sMuentiy, tljKjbe estiiBBtes the merit 
4>r every periodicBl, not by its intrin- 
sic worth, but by the extent oi its 
circulation. This trick, however, of 
gatnii^public ap{eobatl|f|ii, though 


^ke InfaHi tyta and iht Periodical PrH0* 


iMidable when exerciied to a certain 
extend is eolely and cxclu- 
sivi^ trusted to» only by works of no 
merit whatever. He who is con- 
scious of his own powers, scorns to 
raise himself by base^^lind ignoble 
means ; bu^ on the other hand, he who 
is conscious of his own uppotence^is, 
of idl men, the most cunning to sup- 
ply by craft what he wants in genius. 

These reflections are suggested by 
the conduct of the Literary Gaxette 
to the inimitable Infiaint Lyra^ whose 
portrait appeared in our last number. 
Indeed we nave little doubt, that the 
spleen of the pedant who conducts 
that work has been excited, in no 
small degree, by our notice of her 
exqukiite Uiid transceodant powers. 

"The world has grown old," he 
says: "it is in its dotage, and^ like 
people in their second childhOM, it 
bcenif as if the oompaaiOnbhip of chil- 
dren were best calculated to entertain 
and amuse it. Wh have infants spoil- 
ing what little remains of the drama^ 
and inftnt wonders of as many kins, 
kinds, ag^ ami nations, as there 
instrummits In munc. Here we ~ 


race, a chffsumbtance of which we 
have no instance at present? Does 
not this prove, either that the world 
has not yet arrived at matuiity,or, at 
least, that some revolution has taken 
place in the laws or operations of na- 
ture, which Mr. Jordan tjwitt acknow- 
ledge himself incap^le efeiuplainiag. 
At any rate, hermust contosb that 
the earth is now tnore fertile, and 
the son hotter, than they were in 
any period^ of which history takes no- 
tice. What then is it that has led 
him to conclude^ that the world is in 
its second childhood? Is it the peo- 
ple who inhabit the world that have 
degenerated into simpletons? This 
cannot b^ for we can shew, from 
many passage* in this Gazette (to call 
it a Literary Gazette would be a per- 
fect misnomer)^ that the editor places 
the present age above all former ages 
of English literature, and that, com- 
pared to it, our ancestors were mere 
savages. What, then, is it that has 
turned our hairs gsey, and thus sud- 
denly and unexpectedly converted tu> 
imipa superannuatod race? ftcq(d^» 


ereare^ inijp a superannuated race r ^cqider, 
re oan you divine or interpret so sttsme 

a poor tiny girl^ of some four oft inexpliadile a mystery? We 

years of age, sprawling over a haipr* believe yoU cannot, and therefoto we 
like a spider over a web.” ^ ^ charity, relieve you from 

According to this supercllious^^-f « ftm ^doubts. But can you really 
humanized, uninform^, and ^jae0dit us. when we explain this mys- 
orable critic— 4i critic, who has^ai 'taty? fear you will receive our 
much feeling as a stone, and as int^retation with hesitation, and 

braina^ a turnip, the woriU'^bM^ deem it incredible; and yet we will 
grown oldi and is now in ita rdUly state the troth, the whole 

cbfJdbodd. But why truth, and nothing but the truth. 

^d the truth is, that Jordan 
h ao morticed to see the Infant 
Lyra patronized by the highest and 
most fashionable circles in London, 
that, in very spite, he calls us cU 
dotards for the sins of the^eta. We 
are all in our second childhood, be» 
cause people of tarte and fashion pa- 
tronize an infant, whose extraordinary 
powers, exquisite taste for music, 
he .bad not" himself penetration to 
diiecm Fitidhig, however, this 
^little admirable infei^^uded so hmh- 
fy and so justly, notify io the Eu- 
rqpe*in, but in maify of the popular 
periodicals of the day; and nnWillii^ 
to acknowledge dther his own tardi- 
ness in coming forward to bestow on 
her that b%h meed of praise to which 
she is .sajorO-emineDUy entitled, or 
and jiidgpfiitr 
bowan of herl«&&t' 

geiuois 


MUeum a tmp t of the we? Or is it 
because thwwa sheds Swrlyv upon us 
with a ftfoter and moria dedining 
lustre,^ tttt he thinks the worid u 
pown old? Does h|({b eompletdy 
fotg^t hU dassios if, «£oriooth,^ Be, 
ever read them, as to lbtget.ti|fBi the 
Tyber was ftozen in the ttmo of Ho- 


. _ that 

Is the earth 


nous Mr. Jordan coi , 
world is in its dotage' 
less fertile now than in the Augustan 
age, when tbp gteater portion of Eu- 
rope was baTreki.^unCultiyated, and 
covered withelmal woods; when, 
in compariboti'folMseenes which the 
smiling plaHtt* oj^Fiance and Italy 
present at preeu aE was a drea^ 
jaiMemess; fit 


only for tiie 
the feity wr 
ofchivalric 


of Druids, or 


, , who volu . 

the cause ef oppressed fen^lei^ to 
defend them feem the katkarUv and 
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,.v ’■ ' * * .^ '• s ^ 

Hit finite is lost, who waits till all white It pionliaet Mtenes ainl'gc«liis,'b 

oommend/> , not at bU at varioDoe wlth.Hiut^iAaj^l 

Rethought it tlie sttfest measitfe to - simplicity and softness which wr Iota to 
p^t,on a face of brass, and abuse not 2? mantling on the cheek of 4iifaiyy> 

sssaasisffifias s,-s!^'’5SMevfs: 


shall nowfoK 
havd taken of 


^;the view which we 
musittl ib&atm 


our last number, by a feW extracts 


entered info%. spirit with amajj 
end faerlftei ^lie Aidnity of n 
to stir W^n bsr. At part! 
her perfiMpanoe, sheep 


from the periodicals of^e day ; biit^ k^ind tter cuuntenVnce 
beforq we do so, may We ask the in- ‘ Ihiinatedi 


icuBUHe lUB own canous ana teteiitlve3i»0Wer8 of this chlhtiainst 

^ ^ingi ii9t pennit hm_m- w 

ight in any of lie puy, ^ ^ ear, n& tt^flian 


exorable Mr. Jordan y^y he findsi 
fault with the age for;^'&h^ting ill? 
the companionsh^ of cfiH&n? *t%t 
it because his own callous and im 
rated 
delight 

of oiir nature, that he rails 'at the 
fineriotd more humapibed teefings of 
the m? If itbe nhie him eapain 
‘what It is. ThiS| bcKeve, he can- 
not do ioUjfiustorify^ imiout admit- 
ting something of evil in'Ihe propen- 
sity that impelled him to' make the 
assertion. What he means by saying, * 
that v# have infants of as many 
are instruments in musii^ 
cem^y too sublime for^ojur compw^ 
hensioh. We know have iic^ 

infants of any description]^ < 
those of the present age, iM 
fore what is meant by sayin^^^ 
infants of as many ages asilwh^ 
instruments in music, wc Irate 
readers to divine, or the penpicacioiisjt;^ 
editor of the Literary Gazette to 
plain. The malimity of the picture^^ ' 
which this dull, laborious,- but 
dermatic pedant gives of the iitdd^ ^ 


. aad. thiiilVparkUpg of.her eyes,* 
tha^netten of her head, mid ^ graceful, 
'..imt^impassioned ' action of her hands^,'- 
^ piDvsid that she felt intrasely the beauty 
. of the siraibs to which she wasidi^lng life# 
cblli\#ist 


dop airSy 'inany of them' with di^alt va- ^ 
riatlDnm'T This Is no matter of art^thls,.t; 
in a child so young* ran he no matter of ' 


iiudruotibiK-itk 
philosophers ol^il 


lition : w« leave the 
s^flppptbeim sohool to 


. account lor it. ' Wg^^fess that we baVe 
seen no tbeoiytbaf^ii explain to us sa- 
tisfactorily so strange' a phenomenou : we 

' ’ that it ealsliljfJJI" *1^1® ®d“ 

4 ^Obd sgvi^^'thdr.Km>’ we 
c by the ens^ vHikh'mfs in- 
ter display^:' her e&ecutlon 
imeen Deellsb,* a melanohoty; 
characteristic Irish melody, was ' 
'cmess; bat that- which most 
vi.as the manner in whicli she 
French air* '* A voiis dirai,*’ 
lions. Her ftn^rs sometimes 
tbe wires* sometimes slowly^ 
them'— the strain was viysr\ - 
^w, DOW light and iam^itegt 
ten was truly playe^fittia ' 
^teg to the ‘original air 
itched. We were veiy' 



intent,' ** sprawling over a harp, likh a 'pleased to see n comtetey namerora 

spider over a web,*' will be sufficiently and fiishionabre atteofttug^pp interesttog 
exposed, and the character of thw^Jlwformanoe.” ^ 

mind that could descend, to sketch *"-* This.wonderfnl 


such a portniit, sufficb 
by the mowing extracts Vrom ** The 
limes,” and other liberal and-popular 
papers of the day. The 
the Times. ' 

** We had beard so Unfiiiy' repo^ 
tfae extniordiwii3Fta|teocioiis talent of I 
child who has, h^wsequenba of tho mu4 
steal powers whira Hic displays, obtalheil;, 
the denominatkiD o|, the * Infant Lyfi*^ 
that wa were induced^ a day or two sinee, 
to visit the AjioUo Falluon, Pall-malV 
.where she is in the habit of pprfbming on 
Ihcr bate. Qur eurioslty was-' i " * 

peaieib bbllttfo mdre 
age; licr-oounleqidra 
presstegf hut it is an expdssdon which* 



hui^ already become 
tiape^ by her *' ' 
surprise and 
Jashtoiable vi 
poin^'we will 
sanguine axpecthttoiur/ 
per pf tbp inpsl. i^iil 
^'tnUstehl pfodijb'* ' 'The e\ 

^^illKCbd coneotness in'^ 
her Infant aud^eilioate AnghiS’. sweep 
chords of theesi^tfiteJqateC^ t1 
harp, were j'‘.,astCMilibili^^,'~, - , - ^ 

** She playev^ards ofwMjl^'^''*" 
of which, are. exireiBeiy«UAteiAj||M 


whose fame 
j^l, still COD- 

j^^^c>arp, to 
lerous,. I " 
ill not I 
say, . the^ i 
"aour tfar tdm- ‘ 
She* is a ' 
f rapidity. : 
Iffi wbi&' ' 


pUcated».wJth 9 ,)^ 
ergy, wbl^.it ^ 


bttdif^ltjAi^plfe,^ 


whb' have not witnessenl her jpCrtermaace 
to oredlC She ' performs dll ” by emr, 
so .tltet'Oto rabmory-^A^ we ikould sdy 

her miig^ltatttitkm«*^hu 1 yW^^ 
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Tte pensife IrlsbtAelo^of • Safoaraean HaaTen*tai^tfiwaetLjm’<»GeBiiii^ft^ 


. wry nnKiDir. xo maKe a 

feeleetioo of her be^r performanm, where 
all are so good, would be uiiiair We 
miMt, however, observe, that the FlreuUi 
air of ‘ A vous Dirai' was delightful. 

« The * Intoiit Lyra’ appears to be 
aboat lour >0818 of age her coimtenaoce 
ts moia than interesting ; particularly in 
some parts of her perfonnaiice.. when the 
veiy splnt ofmu^cal inspiratfdmeois to 
brood upon it. We have no doubt the 
pationage of this most wooderAil «dilld 
will be equal to her ment.*’ 

"A child of little more than four years 
of age has obtained this appellation from 
the astonishing eolr which she possesses 
for miiMo. The walk which we were in- 
duced to take to the Apollo Saloon, Pall 
Mon, fur the purpose of witnessing her 
perlbrmanoe, was more than rewarded. 
She seems to be a most impassioned ad- 
mirer of music, her eyes qjiorkllttg with 
delight, and hei' whole pountenanee be- 
coming animated at she dUikesthe instru- 
ment. In short it Is evident that, young 
as she 1 % she feeU the fullest force of the 
melody she elioiti* It is gratifying to 
know that her exertions will meet wvth 
an sdequatB toward, if weibay judge Iftsm 
the niimeiousaiid ^htonahle ottendanpel' 
at her performances.** 

We understond the Infhiit LmadU 
4 xmtinue to perform daily on the harp, to 
Pall Mall, nrevious to her deparfilre foi 
Fiance; and we, having seen and heard' 
her play with delight, strongly lacola* 
tnend the readers of our paper Ip Mil 
themselves of the opportunit>.** * 

The following lines appealed 
laveipool Mercury, addresspd (o ^ |n.« 
tsresnug Infout I^rg, whose amgakdr ta- 
lents have excited so pHich wonder to 
the musical world * — 

TO TRW IHFAMT LVBA. 

Art. thou fndleed of earth ; or, say, from 
heavto' * 

To weary moHsM for tfseaion given? 

Say, hast fm ^ atarry mansion 

Sfyeium bleiSbiHtr sqpteme delight, 
Volure, withseni^ibmaod witchiiiglBy, 
And beartotoftiw reaitete 
Art fhou mdeeaoiearth, thatswei^'tt the 
lyie 

With iiispiiption*si glowing hand of Are? 

Or aenalsMi from the bowers of bllw, 
lo tell of distant realms of bles 8 edee«>s? 
Human^tmqg^orsiiieihpB weUmight'st 

Some ieku geob of kreedwn dream, 

So hngMb the spsikle of thy beaming eye, 
Wbtfp^g Of beateii fii all ftf purity 1 
Boiair the beauties of tinr ohemb face, 
Maiohless In infant loveliness and grace? 
ilmnnn thy song: yet ne’er, oh I iie*er did 
ait 

Weave^ll nfce thbia around Ufa ospUvo 


— tnioiie, 
foultiog, calls thee hers, and hets alone ; 
And hers thou art— sue breathes in every 
sigh. 

Lives m the histre of thy speaking eye. 
Prompts the soft worbUngs of thy every 

And sheds a halo rooad thee aU her own ’ 
Go— Heaven-instrueigd — charm the lis- 
tening tbroiig 

With all thy sweet vanettes of song, 

And with a laj^heAtting n^al sphere. 

Go, wlm in princely halls, the loyal ear I 
And wifan thy daizling race on eartb is 
run. 

And mortal immortality put on. 

When the dark shadosrson the mountains 
spread 

Shall caU thee to toy last and quiet bed. 
Resume m bnghter worlds thy sounding 
lyre, 

The sweetest harpiit of th* angelic ^olr < 
Liverpool, ^ - 6 . 

Eniron. 

Here we have a host of critical 
writers, who all pay undivided and 
nnqualiAed tiibnte to the genius, the 
grace, the eleganre of attitnde^ the 
magic fire ot expiession, nad all 
that witcheiy and fascination by 
whlch^ this little infant fascinates 
the mind of hei auditors, and noc 
only softens into peace, but laises 
Into lapture, the crabbed and mor- 
daciom spirit of eiiticism itseli 
Indeed sfe think it would be as dif- 
Seult to imkate the giace and ele- 
gance of her movements and atti- 
tudes, as to equal hei in the divinity 
of ,hei enehanCing strains. Woo tlica 
to the uneaviahle spirit of that 
SSoilus, who could represent her 
^ sprawling like a spidei P* But 
perliaps we do him injustice: he 
mdy, hrom hb own iptawliqff, oi 
snperAcial manner of writing, nave 
mistaken the term ^ spiawUiig ** for 
grace, and looked upon the spider 
ah the atron^t evidence or emblem 
of wbatropa DO effarted ^ intuitive 
and untaught genius, we fear our 
leadeis, however, will have some 
difficulty in adcp^tiiw thb intei- 
p*etation, and lodeedT we are not 
ourselves withoot some apprehension 
that it b lather fanoilul — ^particu- 
larly as we know that this veiy 
same Mr. Jordan attempted to in- 
J^% 13 fiF«>BaCenalty the inlemts of 
o ^llSbltoble tradesman in the 
StimSSPltomwboni he received the 
utmost cmhtQr* We shall probably 
noHoe the clrcumatance in qpr nhxt 
number. 



'a TRBATISB on precision, as It kI^IAROS StVLE 
LANGUAGE. AND THE DRAMA. 


FUEciaioN teaches qs how to omk 
fn conversation aqil writing tsbat the 
man of taste or fetters decaos super- 
fltious, but wfl^t eacAMiehino, «l 
the same tifuei wiut it uidiB- 


caiiset are dhTereiiti 
impdUetit ditppsition of 
nattfiii.'aM the few invi 
Ibuedw their Itinniaj^e^ o] 
I Mtette or faSiion 
Kdj 


Thlf^lmly anc 
>lattei 


Mnsdbly necessary to « the taesc. direct constrotAm &ihe 

Hence, it isa kind ofecoVKimy tO lan-^^jsleiiteniv^ ditoovien its mcanintfjBpbm 
guagj^ which we are morof viniUvg.*tQ the tot laorclt, and ^ the apt uiteUi- 

commend than to pns^tlieS^ , SqM genjpe of the natives seizes U once, 

rhetoricians, iii(]eed,^ Save .passed H ^ aaxioihi of attiibbtine to itsell 
over in silence khowing that it eoatd,i toe honour of this prompt eppreben- 
obtain little credit In thohe sohbhb ^sioO, they are dblisM In diaMiie, to 
where the masters di^ay their 
era to greater advantagd hy the dis- 
jgay of useless omame^ We must 
Aspnguishitfronieonctseness, which 
is one of iu branAlltsf hot thelhtter 
consists more in a paocity of words, 
and brevity of aentencesi than in a 
perfect harmony between the thought 
and expression^ Conciseness may be 


of the idea which it ezpi 
It u the resale of vigerqps, m* 
powers, and, consequent!^, of d 
and accurate perceptiom.^ 
fectb social life, it is the 1 
that law which prescribe 
that power which comment 
in the sciences, it Is the ehd'- 
fecdon of logic and definition, 

It is only from strong, an^ysingy" 
and rigid minds, that a though 
escapes pure, and naturally tn 9ie ' 
most compact fbrm, ltke>on 
the sledge. History makes us ec« 
quaiiited with o fiatioa, so Jt^dly, 
moulded by wise insdChtlona^ 
this attribute^ of a few hi^ly gifted 
ineD,becam^at length, iuftiiriatO|SM 
chaiactmistic of, the pecq^Mstmige. 
‘inie tcm laconic still of 

the iirief ana polgipurt taitgoage of* 
the Spartans. The DiMdh;^at now 
excels in conversation is indebted for 
its superiority^ ha this respec^ to tho» 
secret It poisesifii of abridging every* 
things and giving the greater: njane* 
her of ideas j[A the ebortest space. 
The dislike for repetitions ana <dr* 
cumlocution, regulates^ in as 

It did fbnnerly in Sparfa^«ifi%^ of 
eonversatioru ft maw sur- 

that the t«ac4am|^Hs and 
the French ehimld same 



thouj^t, fmder pain of^b^g inter- 
rupt^ Some, and of proving tire* 
soada to a)|. Iliis oWerv^tion is ve- 
rified, lyi a cpxftrBiry sense in the lan- 
kW •W« of the 

Rhine, where Si^gle^ grammatical 
eircumitance renders the patience of 
the auditor equal to the tediouvuess 
In oMer to perform 


either true or false, clear or obscure, the spe^er. In ofder to perfor 
be always e ^dear prodM^ It is sufficienl to^plm 
itm^ of the idea which it expieSB^Mito negatm partible at the close 


ive partible at the close of 
erman sentenctt. The most 
led auditor waits with pa- 
e devtlopnient of a whole 
for he cannot tell until he 
d tho labt word, whether it 
an affirmative or a negative, 
not whether it be the national 
of the (jermaus^ that has 
tliose habitual suspensions 

Jogimsh their laugungg^ or 

whether it tS^is peculhuricj in their 
langu^g^ th^t hat loietibibly inffii- 
enced, dnd,ultiinate|y>^rm^, their 
^aracter; hot I tosoHiV that if the 
rrench were oliligMi^ submit all at 
oooe to such e regWifc they would 
soon change eitpef tUfiir syntax or 
tbeir meretanal fuinpmiiipient, 
tocisioo, which Is ffiimgii to ^ 
protestatiotw of lows^thb confidence 
of fHpndship,'Rife4iba^of the epis. 
to)«7 ^ie, and the s^jMtiy of diplo- 
inaniti, meets also witigiany legiti-. 
mete obstacles in eloqimco, poetry* 
and the dij^ Wbgpi«fr«r we fipeiik 
simultanebwhr to severdt^somu it 
is fit that w# should nd^our dis» 
course to the attention oTqlie most 
fnvoloiis^ the hgiyslUgciiceof the most 
simple^ and the taralAess of the most 
inapprehensive. When many minds 
are to be won to one point, what a 
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dT imagies, what assaulu 

must h6 maile against dispositions 
whose prepossessious are various, and 
whose prejudices arise from very ilif 
fereiit causes ? Thus the pulpit, and 
the political tribunal, have recourse 
to various me ms, and arm themselves 
occasionally with vehemence, ^race, 
authority, imagination, and argument 


and simple^ ^^yet sublime touches * 
which enameterized the genius of ^ 
Racine. The orator himself is lavish 
of his illustrations, onl> to arrive, 
with more certainty, at more urgent^ 
hiore pressing, and more persuasive 
argumentsp and to conclude like De- 
mosthenes, what he commenced like 
Isocfates. lDpropoiftlttnasbefears,at 



dour of her own creations, to scatter 
around her, with lavish hand, her 
riches and her pleasures; and, dike 
her sister. Music, to impart her me- 
lody tp all the tlimings and inversions 
of 'her finished periods. The 
diamatic muse explains eveiy. thing, 
under pain of being obscure^ add 
produces illusion and sympathy by 
the number and exactitude of her de- 
tails. Forensic debate is sdll less fa* 
vourable to precision, which is so 
dear to judge), but so ofiensive to 
pleaders, and of all the qualities' of 
the barrister, is that for which he ir 
sure to obtain the least Sheoinpense* 


lake the wrestler, who _ 
tedy, and all his muscles, to 
^t&the stril^ by one great effint, so 
the orator, previouC to his parting 
from the audience, seizes on a mighty 
weapopf a sword of double 
which he knows most leave a lasting 
trace behind it. I know only two 
modes in the acrion of dcliver^«fiiiat 
are absolutely injBompaUble with pre- 
cision ; one is tfiehitenUon of deceiv- 
ing, or emphfeism; and the other, 
improvisation. Unless charlatanism 
conceals its false logic under the am- 
biguyitieb of a dead language, it must 
have recourse to a thousand windings 


sure ounua luc icoh rvBuuipvupc* . recourse w a uiousanu winaiiw 

PreciSon; however, is so powfnitl an 'Mpd turnings, in order to weary^the 
ally to human reason, that jBtp* j^^gttention, dazzle tlie weak, and take 

qucntly find it make its way mo^ credulity by surprisp. Somerim^ it 
thobc kinds of subjects, WhiohseM, ^ls tlpe, a more audacious impobition 
of all others, the most dire^ly^cto* ^*i(p^tised upon an audience, through 

? obod to the cxeitlse of that jj^ieaas laconic apophthegms; but, 

^oetry, for instance, admits of H mthis Cme, thelonguage assumes the 

epigram, satire, and didactio M^mystic, oracular form; and so far 

ee^ : it has stamped soma from being precise^ is actually ob- 

ble maxima upon^thecom of toure. Under the cloak of empiri- 

.1 cism, we meet with sophists of every 

kind and deuroe, who exaggerate trutn 
when they do not belie it ; and here 
riie aeelarian spirit frequently dis- 
closM itself^ when it disclaims the 
pride of more liberal principles. Both 
are very natuirally the great enemies 
of precision, and this critical remark 
has not' escaped the observation of 
the author of the Hcnriade : V La 


nmlle^ and stolen many keen provuihs 
from the prolix muse ef dresset. 

Even grace in writing has its preci- 
sion, nor woidd mebumholy interest 
so stront^y, if It were not'for ita 
silence; wmlst negligee, the most 
changeable cf d|l literary beauties, 
ceases to plealp when it is prolonged. 
Cent wc forgeL too/ that philosophy, 
' which niides itself inafii^ing au<m 
a dgep kuQwiedlg'O^recisloii, waaco* 
lebrated in tite fwticOf which seemed 
erected but in oTwio exalt the acti- 
4 vity of the Mt, and the love of man, 
which gave Marcus Aurriius a throne, 
and placed. In the bosom of wisdom, a 
heart for find jn that bf heroism, 
a feeling for virtue^ At llie theatre, 
if reason takes expansive viewa of the 
passions, ft perceives at the dosoi as 
at the approach of catkracts in a vast 
river, the necessity of* contracting its 
powers, end willingly rignalizes its 
fast by those lively sallies, 


profusum M tnoU/^ saya he, " le 
grand tnvw die de tons run phdo^ 
wphu 0 t anitfpMosopIie* modemesJ* 
am strongly inclinad >10 place after 
these a class of inndlamrs m lUera- 
cure, who seem to possess an equal 
arin^ment to amplification ; I mean 
thb new founders of poetical prose. 
Vague and afiected sentimentsi erro- 
neous thoughts, exprehsed in laipro- 
per tens and descriptions of too 
"ifib qiig"extraviigant a coloiirinip 
present ehaoMnls at Variance wim 
every im of Joitness, natur^ and 
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truth* I forbear caBthig other re> 

r iflches on a deviatioo irom uatum^ 
uveakl^ founded, as I am awairu 
that the tidicule of late imitators has 
sufficiently exposed the erring tatmit 
of their primitive modclb. ^ 

XmprovisatioD, Vhen it attains, by 
long and attentive perseveninee, that 
summit of pet&thm which entitles It 
*to this name, |i i^er a very happy. 


with the tight.of a gj-eat object, thej^ 
caan6t expren but by a common 
Imago; for they limit all their expe- 
rience to a few gross adages, and 
their recollections to some signs 
badly sketched upon stoqa or metal. 
I theretbre entertain a d<nibt respect- 
ing the » pretended beau^ whrdi 
modetp travellers are plMp to dis- 
covertt the expressions aAffiMrangues 


or a very imfoitunate ^endowment* or barbarous wSta i for 

Mt the orator, mbved typasnon, these eonfbuitil the tismlme 

rich hi acquired hnw- ' irith what is s^pi^ plain, in the 
ledn employ it rationally, nuuhner as they have landed. 


employ it ratioi 

out outsteppiim the moSesty of ^ 
ture, and I shall share in Us inif^vi^ 
tion with delight. But, if a. statue 
of the improvisator uodertakea^ at my 
commam^ to model sounds upon 
whatever subject I may prescribe to 
hUti,^ I immediatdy eease to feel the 
insjfaration of hlinMigic, andean only 
allow him my astoShbment* . Tlie 
artifice of the enchhater consists in 
gaining, by the mechanism of ampli- 
fication, sufficient leisure to think 
and reflect as he proceeds. 

That luxury of expression, which 
it produced with so much lid}oun.igL 


t(i^ have lauded, iqore 
than OBC^ the deformities of the 
pbjalctt worl^ under the name of 
the fkhumque* l*et us np^ then, 
awara so easily the honours Of pi e- 
cision, to the want of ideas and the 
diffioultios of lapicUiy writing. Po- 
verty of langua^ Is no iiiuie allied 
to<prediioD,‘than fiimine to tempe- 
rance. 

The same principle which caused 
the literature of.nations to commence 
with poetiy, has been aUo the reason 
why prosc^ in its compact and precise 
f<^, sliQbld be preceded by the 
diff’iuo* style* The law of nations 


the closcttcd ihetorician, will governs auo individuals ; the vagrant 

found, on the contrary, to be a r^oso; , unanination is the property of youth, 
and assistance to the extempemu^ whilst judniou't prcciMon belongs to 
speaker, durinj; the tumult of hfit qjvbifiily ; and wc all acknowledge how 
spontaneous, eftiisions. It Is suffide^^^ hovlces m the art of writing arc ac- 
to observe, that precision, in hhi'^'customed to lose the nisei ves in intei- 
mouth, would be at variance with. nablc sentences. Time, as it ad- 

nature, as it would reuuin an effo] ced, gave to the Greeks, Herodo- 

of mind, of which the human po^rs before Thucydides, Plato before 
are ^ totally incapable. If ev» diis Aristotle ; and to the Romani^ Cicero 


art become a profession, it will pro- 
bably be under the auspices of a W- 
guage that offers little difficulty to 
composition, little harshness to me- 
lody ; and which it is ififficult to 
render condse, though capdile of all 
the graces of softness ana eieganed, 
and spoken by a people that excel In 
compinhension andT versatility of 
mind. 

Precision, thus modified by^lllo 
character of men, and the nature of 
composidoni^ merits also to be ob- 
served, in as far as it regards the 
pltNpression oC languages. wants 
and few ideas cause nations, kr their 
iofanqr, to convene in the most sim- 
ple langua^ If, by chance, a more 
delicate made enters dieir minds, 
vm cannot give us, bfifbir painfal 
^ circumlocutions hat imperfect 

notion of it; and ifniy are struck 


and Titus Ijvius before i^cneca and 
Tacitus. A like order is observed 
fo other countries : with the French 
Balzac and Pelision, Pr, Aguesseau 
and Flechier, had displayed their 
symmetrical expreisiDns before Vol- 
taire^ Monteapnab, hnd Pitclos, gave 
the langu^e a' mote rapid motion. 
It is ipaintamed by many that our 
fdMmdoning the Ciceronian period 
is a* delect in cuniuosition, and a 
sqre yign of the decline of the lite- , 
raturc of the age.^ ^The adoratiod * 
which has, since dm revival ofljSttcrs, 
been always paid to the works of the 
Roman pmtor, the ffiqst of which 
have been saved trom the wreck of 
antiquity, has giveh to this opinion 
the additional force of a great prece- 
dent. Without however, taking any 
part in this eternal tawi>nut between 
rhetoricians 'aqd philosopher^ let os 



AM. J^Tr0aii$0 on Frecishn. tfe. 

"iMy remark^ tiiat ot%ht to ba %um of genfiu^ or the vivacity of ditf 
contracted accordii^ to the fUtogrea mind^ and not to the habitual texture 
of truth, and the increase of languase* of the sQrle. 1 speak not of Bniycre^ 
Wherever avilization exists, tne otherwise lo energetic and precise^ 
slightest movement of the mind suf- because this moralist, bdng in a great 
fices to give a gradual increase to the oi^ee exfimpt from those conditions 
numbmr of truths already agreed on» which constitute Vyle, should be 
What was obscure at firsts becomes ^viewed less in the \j^t of a writer 
olear ; whet mi doubtful, is mided; than an exCeUentenamw of thoughts, 
and a ciowd of problems eM epn* The revolutions qfstm offer com- 
verted into theorems. Thus, a WOM^P^ For 

able results are introdOcM Into Wantwn^ word^we at 

language, whether written or sppkpa ^ first priito ntfle^ and that after M in- 
as &terfflihed formulas, whose whole difibrefit inahner:-*-*this is the a^ of 
end seems to have a tenil^p^ to indigence* We afterwards abandon 
abridgment 9 for we know that in set oumvemtP the use of all our facul- 
formb, even in those which are eom^ tits, and write well and in great 
posed of algebraic sians,^ precision mantities^-tbis is thea^of wun- 
takes the name of eteganep* We nance. Mlast^ nverburtoened with 
need not then be surprisech ^ the wdjglht of ou^ acquired riches, we 
a proposition which cost Cicero nnmy see the neemphy of refining and ridte* 
sentences, couched in a few words*by ing our stores in tor the pw- 
Seneca; for the former commpneed pose of theiD:---tbi8 is the 

the philosophical education the age of onfer am yiivciiiofi. It cannot 
Jftomans with the boi rowed talent of yet be maintained that we have ar- 
the Giecks, and the latter concluded rived ift the last mentioned period, 
with the notions which Rome hadlse^^^but it is what we anxiously desire, and 
quired. The contraction ^ remaft- 'which no doubt we will soon approach, 
able in the style of Seneca ti the ^ present notiiing stronger can be 
necessaiy eflect of time and^dimim^v) ll|^nc6^ in fpvour of the complaint 
stances, and ought not to bp {mput!ed|«<^ prolixity, than the sight of our 

mther in a good or bad sense, to S^j^^fin^ense libraries. It is found by 
preceptor of Nero. * 4, meulation, that printing adds yearly 

If we apply the parallel tcrtfapie mountains of composi- 

Cicero and Seneca to the epd^s^ thm at mat forty thousand volumes 
of French literatim^ we shall ^fini|||Ldl’ wew Woiks, of which England, 
that pne simple phrase froid thP*bmOll|acis and Oermeny are accused of 
of Foptenelle, Montesquieu^ VoitwnSM ftimihtng not less t^n the one half, 
or the president Henauli^ contahm In the midst of these balls of book^ 
often the subsiiuice of long sentences where the mind pauses and shudders, 
of the seventeenth century. Why aa if l^roachiog the brink of a pre* 
should they explafn what evett one cipicc^ who woum hot feel happy If 
knewj or where was the neeeuity of he Cfu)d,Bepar&te from the ever in- 
explaming what no one entertained a creasing i^aos whht is really useful 
doubt ofi* Theprecisspki of tiielat- and agieeable ? In waiting, then, for 
ter writeiwarosPilmoiiyrithOut their r an fhtenectod re*fi>rmatioA which 
peremving it, frpm tho progress of may ahricte irorks, it is but just to 
knowledge, the vulgaf of oV^rv^ VM, ive begin alrehdy to 

exact sciences, the inteU^ce exfik«- receive bocks under sOch material 
cised atlecttti^ ahd the mmgene- timilfbitDatiotts pa to render them in 
ral maturity of aoefeiy. 1 do not a coniderable degree less heavy and 
deny, howevci^at, among thewriten incommodtons than in their onginal 
which preceded them, lueh as Mon- fimiuk Tlw the ege perceives so 
taigne, Eossuel^ Cardinal R^ and Well At necessity of pcechion, that 
Madame Sev^ndf; we me% 06 wnn- for tim want of it In radi^ it amusea 
ally with some spedmens ofan admir* itself with the appeanmpp. 
ahte pcedsien} but you msy eerily • " « t Ih D» * 

perceive thit tbPsp Mepged to the 
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Mt OW WIPE’S UEGHBin>. 



1 


'I 


ttlGH hllft Bud Mgfh, and laikglitilf 
And plaittB itl mingled nmftte ana fitobiu**^ 
, A nun that \rrap^ bis drowsy heaitiB 
In aodd sfaioad of hunid gloom* 

A ^rdmi and a wilderness, 

A placp* offtenty and dpsolalenese, 

A giatefttl and a barrsa soli. 

Ale thine and mine, my natite Isle! 

Motliei of ttFOTe sons and fair daughters^ 
Land of rent cllflbi and boahding waterai 


Thou sees! imt In dm nWttMM!; ibine^ 

Of the ripe year thy yalfmgYowIngs*^ 

Wifh the iicli oil^i mgs life vine, 

Tlie lairest wealtlji of natirib^a girowing. 

The I am clouds cling am»iihd thine hills. 

Thy faeave«i is dim and thy seiHlght chills ; 
But thy chilli I en have gltfs^A higher kind,— 
The wiermtb of heart, and Ipjidlglit of inintH 
And the beauty and the nloottrwhieh heaven 
Denied Co Ihee^ to those aie giveorl 

HI. * 

And I sras fair even in that land. 

Upon my brow sat beaut's spiing. 

The mountain sndw was like my band* 

My hair waa lllce ibe raven's wing. 

9ut 1 am sadly changed !— That biow. 

Is shrunk and dark’^faose tresses, now, 

' Are dank and gtoy with grief and yearsb 
For 1 have ltv«3 alifeof teaml 
The last words of my mlith are snoken. 

My hope u killed, my neait ie broken 1 

tv. 

We dined together one balioweven, 

In oui small cot bmide pon wood t 
Where no sound, saver Jtbe winds of DSavmi, * 

Talked with us In our aolitude. 

My slaten^ brethren, molhei, sue^ 


The gentte gib, or FaWy GifU 



Tte Feirin FaaaL 


lAnj j Atfik \irltb me round uar lurfen fita; 
Bttcm^he whiter was 
My juotber and I sat there fidone. 

And spoke of our old loves now sleephigt 
With memoiies too deep to weeping* 


V. 


I uasybulig and camlett theq^ 

And soon fSomtmy ffwht and tears; 

But my moth^Ato laughed again. 

Her gilef had pliieA,tor moretlum weai% 
I was her pildp, iitKoa jpim to nigni^^ 
With fomethliAr like a hew delights 



» 

aingj 

A»Hi*a«NM^ »uw^!ii,»* *<«Mw wafwwvjyy i||earseci. 

Her comfort was sot all depai led. 


VI.t 

Ob t how my soul and tome had bttmed. 
Had any tdld me While t hung 
Around her bosom when she moaniei|, 
The loneliness I leaied— and dung 
More closely in that tot — that I 
Should leave her love for infiimy ; 

Bid mine own mother fiom my side^ 

And be so cold a parralde, 

In guilt add «bsmeafkdiala|idonr flying. 
To leave my lest tHeaftjpi^atid dying. 

viV 

And vbt 1 lefEherl iAbei»day 
Of age — uncliilded Shd alone, 

And yet 1 le<t Ik r for^he gay 
And golden gi lef of heiiro undone t 
But then — Ob I mindwai uof the same, 
A change came o'er my ^nd tome-«^ 
The m%ht of witabeiy had promt 
^ bosom's weak^s, and 1 lowed !— 
With an enthusiajfrs reckless kindness. 
With all a young enUiusbist's blindness. 


VlIU 


Ah ! wfaat a mournful thing it is, 

T1lal^earth should marwnat heaven gave, 
That the best light of human bliss, 

Bboidd sh<ne mcpt bright on vlitne's grave ; 
Thou seest the towem in yon reireat. 

The Mazue that hcie sings at our 
Sweeps under the grey walls smilingly. 

In joy and sin there lived I-^ 

My days of innocence 'weaa over, | 

And 1 lived only for mf loveSr. 


IX. 




1 sat heaidatliat stiuam one even. 

When its lithe sallows clustered bpon, 
Between me and the silent heaven, 

Where in her youth, the snmia|r moon^ 
fair o'w the eastein summit mse^ 

To snd w upon the dead repoSe 



TAe Feirin Fmdi 
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Tliat lay on oatuitf a fatresi thiiiga» 
And folded all, save fancy's ( 
But those were lightest i« tl|i4 hour, ' 
And waked io cottage and in newer* 


:x.: 


My lovei nas not near me then* 

And mine ibr once were Oedhto i 
Tli^Srandei^dl to Ringnidyian^fi i 
They ^nder^to my r* 

I tboiigbt fipMfeftn solUii ^ 

Its stilly field i 

1 thougnt upon our bee^imi grovel * 

And 1 tiipwbc on my mother** love; 

A rush of fear add phin came o*€T sm| 

1 raised mine ^A-fhe stood h^ra mol 


5 . 


XL : : 

I scarcely Icnew that fonn" t '— s o wild— 
Withered— ahd worn into the sear. 

** My iteitthipr fp-rmy own— ^nly child. 
Hush she said, ** take no eine» 
But tell mA was I quite tbim>tt 
Indeed ? and our old peaceful cot? 

Oil ! it thou art not fixed in jH, 

Ok ! if thou dreame&t of virtge still. 

Though thou hast sown for me in sadnam, , 
1 biiog thee fiuits of hmjajyd gladnesl* 

Xl? 

Look on this silken helti^n j(|)eU 
Of mighty power is chnM here, 

Myself have proved'its virttte well. 

In honis of sorrow and of wfur s 
*Twas won fiom M«l|a*o Miim^ >dar. 

The FaOry Castle efTInvar-t^ 

B^car tf^ and fly I The maid, around 
Whose arm th& silken bolt Is bound, 

SIiaU walk secure 'mid perilous chances. 
From love's light wiles and evil glances* 


* XIII. • 

** Weai it, and Ay with me.*'my daughter I 
Aud be all piure aud holy yet. 

From evil things of earth ana water, 
'Twill smve thee for thine amalet. 

But if thine heart i# fixeddn ill. 

And will be gay and guilty btUl; 

If mother, home, and mnocenoeii 
Are ligliter than thy tovei S glance ; 

Then cast it forth upon t|^ Hver, 

And rum u ed Ihoe I andmr eve^' • 


XIV. 

She paused — and kneelioff at my side, > 
t>Few fiom her breast the silken charm, 
And wept and txtelileil while^shc tied 
The Feirin Vipd oo my arm « 

The chill ^read to my heart and* brain, 
the spell away again. ^ . 
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TA# FHrm. Va»aL 


Tolteliv;icMrttS--Tolive^ andM 
No more for l|b|^-**Twaa borr|bio t 
I would not glfo tny ^ckUW 
To walk in Imdtb wm hare no lover! 

:xv. 

^ I have an iMirt in this** I >nid, 

TImni woot fokie ijHOQeepee goiie^ 

M>loveriiiesasfai^i^ 

And I am 


ft may be guilt*^] 
Tliathnmetb-^^ 



i' 


My heart, and daikea^ all abovei 
1 knnw but IlibH-l fore— I fovrt 
And 1 miui S^jini^lhal uplift 
Ita earttile 90 \lattt|%'ebnll tnlimU* 

^ * 

-xvir 

There Is a ifionim^ In oor fiite, 

When at! (bat tests of good or HI, 

To oiir siiceee<ling life is sei, ij, 

Id balaneed |Muae Careen woeaad|Mail 
I knew *twav with mr, laised 
My arm. and o^ei the «\a(er gazed, 

Aud I shrimp hark and closed iniuo^^eye, 

And my heart boondad violently ; 

1 east U foivh upon Ihbtyivei^^ 

And 1 was rained I 1 

A mother's corset g&i^4ipr'y eursel 
It 1 mgs upon tny ban^pg iloW'^ ^ 

*I could not stay its dicaqfni 

1 sliruiik hrfuie hey froarn mow. , 

Fixed in I he fellness of dinpair, 

1 ootflq not braokl<)l||t iron Stalre ; * 

My sense was troubled '^Btit esefat word, < j 
Of that destroying ban 1 hcanL 
Throiigb boiin and heait and l|o«om lliritllng, 
Solemnly said, and datk, and chilling ! 

yxvm. 

As jU|^n liavf left thy mother^s side, 
t Aim guide her laM days comfortlossi 
Av thgu bbst tamed thee In thy prldi^ 

To vi^lk in way^ of alnfiilttw, 

Oiiaed be tby*fao|Mi in thpse, as mine 
Math bred in (beef— and taaycst thou pine, 
Wlnleas itie hrari duNi lookest bhoold blvss. 
Shall jeer (bee la Iftiy loiteliness ! 

A^inotnei^s blood fhll oolek upon thee. 

And the cursil of a biswan hdH be on tbee 1*^ 

^ , 3 ^IX. ’ 

I •tarted ftote my (gone? . 

J^lroMly?-— nhe is spertklngyeit' 

Olji t beavru — ^liunt leirfoily idonai 
I ftU! bow teiy desolate? ^ 

I sbri^ed liei name to tbe Sollftme, 

'But Iho sounds dM «n the still flood, ^ 


A J 



TheFHrhtP^ 


I hilled in iNipe, in kgic* AjIa 
Slio lieai a me nnt'-*or vroulir not nw t 
And the livnr wind 
A warniDg Toice, and'wHd^ 


1 waBderad by tlw rhw] 

'Q|enffh akillein ^1 

And panned Mm« it In 
And a aCill trolcecn^ i 
Words which the llpof hl^blliorflpl^ . 
With anxions heart and bCaanr atMllntiii 
1 came unto mine aacleiitdwellfdi^* 





xxif 


3^n. < 


Andy strange^tqaliyf within that handi* 

C lasp’d in the witC^ of lijimdieatb pafoy 
I saw the spell— -the tiiifi|ih|my i 
The Feiiin Vasal lid£i|^l * 

The livci damp yet rondiBI mgtr% 

I stiove to wind it ftom llm Aaj^fa; 

But it was done! the time Ms past ’ 

And tlie dead cold handVnm^ It i^ist ' 

I made too late thewUd mifiKNifcmif 
My sentence had JnShl aeali^ for eet i * 


*XX|II. 


i 


And all that fearful epp of patiiy ^ 

Those dead lipa naniecl Cor afttf fpars» 
Wasi quickly fiUqd thr hiitth to^ntni, 

A Mod drought of th^ beattM own tears * 
And I have feit the teirible 
And desolate pang wiildi Ihnd hearts feel. 
When the beloved object dings 
The chill ot acom cfendleii hot attiugSr— 
« I saw mine on'hls dea^hed lyftig» 

And be bleated aaol#^^ nnme in dying. 


' xx»v. ^ 

My eye Is sunk, my^checlt ia pales, 

My blow ia ij^ked widi eudenng ; 

« My heat t holds many |i mouanhil tale* 

SuCa dial fiist bliglit came on its^piingt 
But now that heart m wither’d. 

The keenness of its grief is fled. 

And time hath htu^’d my memory 
In the feiTiblopei& of apathy i 
I may not s^h end veep fm ever, 

Bnt shall laaaile again? oh* neipsr, ^ 

X, ^ 3 T 






m 

* 

ivllo sffl accii9tdiD6d « 
tbe idle and unlettered,Vbo come to 
r pan B vacant hour with vacant-pated 
aewsmongen, youposieM a glib cant 
which just suffice! tor a trade^meetiog 
dinner, and you glean injudidoualy 
fiom the comnipn-placo deetamation 

of very common peocde, 

corrupdoD, ruin and ^ 
ffotry 4^ prieBtcra"^ 

(now no more) the desired of 
people^ ha?e^ n>r yeam^ been 
standing dishes for bad 
offab for the dregs of Sbdetj^; t(g nuudt 
these out for derision revives no- 
lidng but memory and eiEiroqtety* and 
where tbe former has fidled ybu'ln 
point of truth and coeuaecdoD, the 
latter has most aUy seconded you. 
In many tnstancm you inay cany your 
point in a stage-coach or a pimlic- 
nouse, but in mat^ you may meet 
with the chasdseinent you 

merit; you have spared WMrank oc 
condidoD, trade or profS^n, with* 
the roguery of wnien tWo lest yoi:|^ 
seem to be perfectly actuated; 
let me tell you one thing, 8 irs,j^ew 
greatest |d|ue of all is e hi 

V^ome out, gmtifib;, sCtp 
out if you pleasie,” (from the dad,) 
relievecl the culpiits, and we all 
stepped ohh before them without ta<» 
lutadon, or bidding farewell. They 
were the )aat bht t&e as# 


doini which thny got foom the Igme 
man was the most to be remembered, 
smd might be a usefol lesson. In pub- 
lic vehicles and meetings of men, ap- 
pearances cannot be trusted, and a 
prudent man never ndvances that 
Which may offend another, nor sums 
at a preendnence or taking the lead, 
j,Vhereh»b impossiMb that the rank 
ec talents of nis cmpanions can bW 

df these stage-coadh 
orators w not end there; one of 
^em rgfoidng to give the cad a trifle 
tp drink^ drew ^own upon him thb 
unceiwmcuupea remarks of the disap- 
pointed claimant. ^ A pretty geoi- 
man indeed ! shall 1 treat you to a 
pint if you please? Coaches^ that^a 
a Btnmogiham (pronounced Bj^ini- 
mm}.geiii»wn, M chafl; an't fier* 
idis cnoler rosc^ and he was about to 
return, but hh emnpaiuon persuaded 
him thatttcad was below bis notice; 
on has forward, a loud 
laugh ffinidd the estimation in which 
he wal m|p by them alL The man 
tmon two*6l!lcx8 got on very ll^dy 
gumr his victory, and was nearly out 
sights the builder went into the 
Britannia to wet his clay, joining in 
the laugh at the com-dealen, whilst 
s stp^ still for a moment conteoi- 
plali$A the dramatis persouce and ru- 
nfloaraig on the adventures of a stage- 
, cpach, being, from circurostatices^ 

A STAG£%Q^^ TjRAVJBIXER. 




mmBT. 

sofa bank, " 



Save wlien a thou , 

to, fo miflnesstliom bsr dwl^bed# 
.^Askihellbhorim waket&eua^miseliifoMfr « 
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* 

MODES OF IDOLATRCftn^Aim 

Mu* Editor, merou^ tbat It mmld 9ompy tap 

t ah one ot those aerial genii nmch of yoov Tokinhlo to 

«Jio dHight In an extenaive lange, meUy the whole fr^iem. 1 wUl 
througfi Uie spiritual atmoapbere thereeite iietlee a m of the esoat 
which encitcles the globe, on which oanlphteous, bcmmhhg at the crown 
this immene^ ^ of iUmdoit.fliakee eCjfe hesft and dtocenoiiyt to the 
VsQ oonspicuova Vhgnre. * 

,The lAigedfflig^t WWoliteHre, Jwlft in o 

although extcnsivej, hat its aigriopt tiraiielie^ jud 

So far, and no farther oawTM At rfai’faoe* thardto holpiMdflg* 
one ti|ii6 1 toar alof^, aiid*8arv^ « >^’t*he iiOW CROWW and 1»ead Mfn 
those fbfngs whh^h *|ii!o hfi fiwm m held ita ebtlmation by the graven 
crestui es ot the earth : aad» like the se^t^ ghd sMcnlative. 

eagle kiokino at tho^hh, ledfc troth t*;'^ sovshfign, witli*^ broad 
fiom its primeval aodree. Ifhence ^dio9i| h^iIng to the band^ 
descending, 1 skim over Ibe earth, *praU/thamestM pates of govenuag 
Boinetiinea perching on the steeples rist^fei* JBiitthis iiile has e\ce|:^ 
df high chuiclies, and thence lions too dOiheroos to tneution* 
lioldfng the bttsv thiibiig below, Tber iRiiBafSTtBiiB, another spe- 
Oi, trhen 1 iiavc desoanded, letting *> cies df broad brim, worn only by a 
my wings fall gently on my hacht ^ pceulUir cldn of cegnoMcenti. 

T walk among inankiDd|ted don toOi* Tlig adMtedis of this hat have 

idate their <iCtions Oa K^^Alft ntious, genovaIhLd pleasant, lirdy, micro- 
Ilut after these deliHjlMPW 1 Wi tlieir whole 

am again foiced to ioranl,wid to III- feathfea poAiitiay tiie faculty of pei- 
habit, fot a term to me on.knowl^||L eepf ion, But sometimes it covers a 
a ceitain house which, cie 1 ^oh^TEliead. ^iAat vuould knowing;** 
dude, sh ill foe desci Ibed. add hero Is also an excc^km to this 

In these earthly i ambles I have ^gOMealiule. / 

pciceivcd that iiioclos of fUth navt in order fs, faith in 

niiineious. Ido not in few > dltaits, shxks Ac# with the ties and 

lines mean to s|ieak of lehgtfnrhiitli fheir laiious denomias^uns. The 
of any kind; heeau«e having de* votkries of these biadrfffloe* nliite, 
seended, I trnab UBly of e&ddy 'adtshie^ 

things. « ^ dlsfiV^msd hy the peculiar 

The first gigM 'mundane fhHh poitfttoof thp head* 
that my phsiloifthnirk power 9%higbfSl|0; wire or t*atie stock, 

tices, is faith in the state. AH suebr I adtqyted hy tlie iuvincl- 

believeis have about them, even la ^ b^tv by them who uould be cs- 
the |icr uliar lineaineacs of thdrcoUn- toeitiea es such. « 

tenance, a sort of important inag;is- ^ The neat fit, of varied colour, and 
terial air# They appeitr fiill of hmey tiiv is worn by the ants^ or • 
perceplloa and wrath; eter^ ready taeu of htmUMi ^ hy Iho summer 
to spy out and j^nish all who difiw toiects--idlm hMtor^^ of mankind, 
trom themselves— who are the tesst « Buf die plain^keidiief tie, witb- 

indhied fo iutnNluoo any Hkm nut any stidenlng. ’ may be ob- 

trino for %e Mtolgtioit of^iueo^a scr^ou us tbe distinction of the 
fortunes. .8ttfi|rinay call dfinmable sefentoenth century Dons, ^fhll of 
herestesi jr ^ wlseJtM and mod4»(n instances#** 

The siwdiid great faith, most oOn- The heads of * the first class are 
resimjhi those who plaeU'^^ tbiown bdefc— Ihelr thins advamsed 
faitK^'lh a fhefk They hayo ofleia 'and elovated--<«th 0 ir aspect lofty and * 
a cSgaitotoua of"* aeptalchml aspect; determined, some sirith the reality, 
puiSa tm their mouths, while the and dtbem with the appsantgoe^ of 
purses or their ppekets are equally these qualities, 
tied up amiinst every oimefious ac- The heads of the second class wag 

flop, Thmr eyes look fimiM heavy, about In eveiy 4ii^lum in sCaichof 

imdtbGif whole "gahi Or pleasure, while tlie thhd 

wid miamia|i|k,|EH^ ^ ekdhhase the hinder part of the 

* The mimyaJliiWifito so very nu- gcneially elevated, and the 
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On He vark^9 17m Mi 


icKiki] 



Is, as 

I in some profoiM ^lem- 
plfilloii. Next io cintuls cornea 
Paith In a uai^tcoat; and drsf, 
yrhQ pieiei^a military aapec^ 
Iw^e tXi!^ waisteMtB eut out re^^ 
lnj^QK^a cijiiiassi and booked up to 
ibo Sdn. 

secondly, they who . 
aident boBoms to Um 
warmtb of enpigyml((^d ^ 

sfSnd, and tain, wear mbt( 

coats open. ^ ^ 

Thirdly, there Is a Medfet of faift^ 
to be found in those walsto0Mj|i|Caiii<* 
pie capacity, whateTOeitliev i^iiallt:t 
and coloui^ whtcb adorn and enekMS n 
thepaunebee of those big 
<«al4ermhi>le’* personagttt 
exhibited on Shukeiparefi 
Fadh m coats alsoexiaft; Tbere 
is the ifoportanee pf a ««neaf n, 
veil sha^and lijfitt veisf, lui^vcir^ 
as the broad skn ted Idps^mde sar* 
tout like coats, grai% 

SfktPlOfSa m 

Bnt now that I dsn « 

of fahh in those gnrflieutaof Wilms') 
shapes and colour that adorn (ho 
legs of mankind, such a Vjdf tiald 
for the yaiious bianehet of this 


Stockings sgite^Merally ooiiee||ed 
horn the In the eoa* 

mm6o(n foemsMan, and to tnetti 
forin Ad otjeht of external woTshtcy 
But among eoimtiymcn, faith iS 
placed in. Ibid delight ^MMis tlmm, 
the nxhibiilonov whiteygssy, and blue 
■^yam^ voixted, and cotton hose. 

Bhpes and boots am the, next ar« 
tphlea of eonsideiallDsi, ^id jlhith* 
minor parts ofi 
iiaia and narrow (oes«w 
heeli^ an4.ih stra%^ 


Bat & ujfi crooked souls viip 
these idola If they 
wblt to Budw on wbat object to 
jdaee true teitm let them sm and 
they will flnd^ to their unspeakably 
iMflfactioiir i » \ 

Befbre Is&ce mr leava of yoii^t 
Mr. BMoIr, jt wlHmihrm ybs SpM 
Mitiajulaily of the nature ot tne 
wing who uaaaddi eased 30U. It is 
<MiiutnswdBtslEyi^9 thoiigli all dp 
It drives. 

( am Bl W » fe </or a certain term, 
gbd tbettMftls extent is unknoaii» 
nte) toinluibit a house ot clay. 
M^V^en the grand architect, who Is 
ano my landloid, giics me not u e io 


^Uhopena4^ my sicv, f|i& uuiM shall be scry thank fill, foi 

and M>iice will uuU peimif me expensive esUldislin eiit 

remaik biiefly on tlK to. o \ * to mB|B||io ; (.ansing moot ton inuih 


lUeiPis JhutHlii tne loisc trOW* 
sets and tjmt ja^taloon. Jn tlmse 
that aio gathet4MA|rihM4m p*»tketw 
ed, and m sooh ah apshhk Ahh hs 
the old loshMdd 

all kiAds ami qaMfmi AMH|ris 
^eroarkabld, that ^ SMiU*( loeflplll 
altaclied to this 

in these resims, that4^i>imn«jpbrs 
lion ot hlsM^styS svwi^fainwt 
' the hU&landii of SsMhMid) wofe, A , 
long time ohM^ cphfhtey io them, 
their natuVal h^^Kpm^^tp ^ " 
bseeches ! ! ! ^ 


to be da^ 
down, by 


cafe rnKTanxiety. But ti.is is not 
ifllt X liave other buiidinos to look 

;ihtar jmd ken- 

^fSaU Asfuic, 
rnagnd, shaken, , 

'"^eiyatorm ihatlilbvs, 

* ^ 'But oiinigh of fbia When 1 take 
Smhls, if you Aie in* 
ik Hh fitlitoi, to^gm* them 
“ I shall be 

an auHMint oC 



miuMk 


puMicpirliiyotsrpa 


leecnes sis ^ . ’f 


UPSE OB: 


Aod apiryoor fii^i. 
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1"*, 

. ON THET VARtOtW USIil|/>Pi C<nil<B 'AMt>,BlX>»W 
AMON0,^JlfJ'B^NT, WaTlpIj^^ ^ 


iM ^heite, i|ay» Mr,.!Bour|fato-' 
t Ulc, the snrgeqsi, when bo u lahcs 
to bleed, a iatlent, coiqe^ With a 
ahM ^gOtT cadgslk strikes hltp 
*»gfWtly over the head, and wj||gyir 
$iAeknt guancity ^blood 


caphd, h|ads up $totoo 


them with 
ing 


water <Jm 



cause ihp 
fbimed 
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ptty, and till* pity of thn tiprlatois 
If ftuays encontaging to tho cnmi- 
ittl. when dL^gmee alone is (he 
punishment, theie is nothing of all 
(hit. Distfrare hi in the lundh of 
JustKse, wfift silent contempt of aa 
opponent is in common life* 

Ihe Romans ooasideied blows 
with a stick oi cane so degfnding, 
that nlifu Ciccro, on thive^Mltf^f 
Gahimns, said, Romavreimm 
was stricken with rods f * the peo- 
ple wept. Bowes on the ear stoa^ 
aotatsohiffbapiiee. The lawsof tile 
Twelve Tables punished thepn mevaly 
with a fine, and that too of feiy 
small amount Taking advantage 
of this, a rich cf tiaen of Rome um 
to amuse himself by walking along 
the stieets, and giving aveijr peisdii 
he met a box on (he ear, then In^ 
stantly paying the fine for each 
offbnee. Tiiua we see that Rome 
was not without her gentfifs, 
GhUtienciis, it is h mnr* 

dered for sinking his im trith a 
sii^ and AmaSicus Iq^IfkSig*'* 
dom and his life for thasmeCreason* 
The wife ot the latter was a sister 
of Childebert, King of Riuliee* * 
Not a veiy long tkne ago, a 
man ofocef m Genoa, gave a porM 
a blow with a stick ; a general up-* 
roar was the consequence, and nil 


(be^forelga thkips weie thrust 
of the city by (he populace. * 

Charlcma^e iiatl in his code of 
laws a certain taiif of blows anft 
cufis, with their respective hnes 
annexed. ^One iUmrrU fomftbmg 
to this effect-*-^ Whofw shall sti ike 
a piece of a priest's skmloff, of such a 
slie that when a shield of metal is 
ftnu^ with ik the sound can bc^ 
beam tbiue pooiti off, be shall pay a 

The manumitting cuff was, as 
with us, thadlsmisw foi thehandi* 
crafomway ^d a Mow of honoiii 
hurt as Iftm as the blows which 
make our kUlghts. 

The avenging coffbas always been 
In great repute a^'nmg us, although 
its value if ipgttlatecfby the putd* 
Cian or |M|dan quality of thf ear 
It lights upilft. They may beqootod 
from Zero to the loss of lifo. 

It Is somuMeie stated, that an 
old Iw distinguishes whe- 

ther nm^dsfe'be given with the 
positive side of the band. 

Utose tmfoa with the back are not- 
so degrading, so dear, piobabiy, 
beeanse those given with the Hat 
side of the Itaud me Mneially dealt 
with ** malice aforeuiOuglit," and 
with Mnitely bcttci aim <ind elFec ( 

8 . 


#LITU^Y BEVIBWS. 


Tub Edlnbaibitaiid HieQoartek^ 
Reviews, the leading journals wTtlte 
critical press, aie diStingtrislied less ^ 
bycandotti aMgood^foduitftlMin tiy'* 
ability I and yet, whh dll their ^ow 
of talent, their prihebud fao)^ bft " 


character remains; they luve ap- 
proxitnkted a gieat deal, but have 
not yet xelinqmhed tlicii peculiai 
dahns to distthftlon. 

To pteServo gn unanimity in 
tbhikliig; as well as m design ; to 


Pf&ig ond Tory, it is tmftMreiiot iiifr ^litfcal i 

so forlnidfble sound* as hV^n early . ghSmied, bat, what Is Of more im- 
days of our fothers; the patties 'pmlBBCel^ . » 

which ate still distinguished under '^citlirtbsb^ 


melt who follow hospfl* 


these names have now somewhat of 
social mfereonise uMih eimh other; 
the sfurit Of the Tory odmsionally 
migiales fo Hi neighbour, and, in 
the veal MgdiM the Radical can be 
perceived its inflijBnce upon 
W^ig: ^et with aH this 
blandisliment, a tings of 




lltled dfsMpline.^ 

Mr. Giflbrd aie 
wboin tlib tadt i 

im^iecttvely j *" 
stand Ike; 
nominal ii 

cenMrhili 

distinghhlM'' 
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inonally assisted iu tlieir Hterary 
undertakings. 

I hare described those jouinals as 
differiog in political pursuits z with 
regard to the means they take to ac- 
complish tlieir objects they aie even 
more dissimilar^ 

^ Every antiquated* system of go- 
Teminent is sure of aa advocate in 
Uie Quartet ]y. A century of mts« 
rule is sTiierable in its eyes— around 
some old and tottering system it 
twines itself with a servile dexteri- 
tyt and triumphs in boosted seetii ity^ 
while the bystandeis view the base 
giving way. and the edifice about to 
fall into ruin. Not so the Edjn« 
burgh— it travels to the othci ex- 
treme t with it wisdom is not wis- 
dom if it be old : it treats antiquity 
with scorn; and one who ivoiilu 
take the Edinburgh tbr a guide, 
might be led to suppose that but a 
very imperfect beam at lilci*aiy or 
scientific intelligence l^ad shone on 
the WO] Id until Sir Walter Scott had 
produced his poetical Romances, 
and Adam Smith his doctrine of 
Political Economy. These would 
no doubt be strange opinions for 
plain men to digest ; but tbeir lo« 
gic would be answered by jest, 
and they would be deemoiL quite 
iinsophistical if they hesitated to 
admit, that the principles of govern- 
ment and the iiiles of liteiary cri- 
ticism, like the wonders of the air- 
pump and the powers of the steam- 
engine, were not modem discoveries* 

It may seem strange to say of the 
leading critical journals of Great 
Britain, tliat their articles are gene- 
rally clever essa^Sj ami yet fre- 
quently but Indifihrent reviewe. 
This proceeds not from want of 
talent, but of inclination. The 
writers are more fiiud of showing 
off themselves, than of exhibiting 
the talents or views of their neigh- 
bours ; they selqct a little from a 
recent work, to bead an article, but 
what Ibllows Is rather a discourse 
upon the subject of (be work, than 
wnat might reasonably beexpwte«L, 
a ertiUpie on tlie manner \dncli it 
was trcfded* This is ft’equently the 
case. An ofllcioiis assuranoe seldom 
separates from Bieiii. Cn almost 
every line is met, the pronoun we, 
introduced in the most nnl^itatlve 
miiRiier. This Is imtaittly unftdr 
treatmenr lobolb qdmereahd read- 
E. M. Jfme, 1825 . 


ers: but the former class would 
iiave less reason to complain if 
Ibese wi iters treated them with su- 
percilious ii<*g]ect. Some expression 
of irenerons enthusiasm is eagerly 
fastened on by the wily reviewer ; 
an attempt is made to amuse the 
render at the expense of good feel- 
ing and good taste ; and a national 
refioetion )s peihaps substituted tor 
lack of atuuinetit or ei iticism. 

Agreeing in little, those journals 
diifisr mateiiilly in their mode of 
nnjiutifiable attack. I'iiat of the 
Ecfinbnigh is terse, studteil, and, 
though malignant, presents a cheer- 
io contrast to that of the Quaiterly. 
B^th the last, the inteivals from 
exhausted exertion aie filled up 
with the basest and vilest invective. 
These rival reviewers have each a 
favourite in literature. Mr. Southey 
is the hero of the one; Sir Waller 
Scott the knight of Uie olhci : — two 
great yet tlicii eminence in 

literature it not their only recoin- 
mendation. Mr. Sontliey is the 
Laureat; illiberal iu politics, with 
a daik fanatic intoleiancc, which 
he has mixed up with a great deal 
of nonsense iu a pensioned Ode. 
The Quarterly evidently breathes 
the air of (be treasury ; it is often 
coarse, and gcnerdlly an illiberal 
journal. Wesley, and Soutliey, his 
biograpber, are Its exact proti>types. 
No doubt Sir Walter ScottN i>olitl- 
cal partialities, or rather his ultra 
politics, which, in one instance at 
least, he took an indispensable mode 
to exhibit, aie a considerable diaw- 
back with the Edinburgh ; but he 
is a Scotchman, and this atones 
in a great degree, for his political . 
peccadillos. The favourable and 
lengthened notices of his poetical 
compositions show how far national 
favouritism can go, and what it can 
toieratp. ft is really amusing to 
observe to what lengdis tliis partiali- 
ty can carry even the writers ef 
critical dlsmtations. When tbu 
knigfat^s stream of poetical legend 
seemed exhausted, (and which, con- 
sidering the velocity with which it 
flouecl, svus not extraoidinory,) and 
fame ^ve blm to the world aa the 
author of a popular novel, a fresh 
garland was to be proposed— and 
bear it, all ye men south of the 
Tweed l—Shakspeare, that hitherto 
unappxqatdied name in literature^ 



ol4 The Vtihiy of Letter's of Recommenda/ion, 


found a rnmpcor, in the opinion of 
a writer in a Scotch review, in the 
Author of Waverley ! Confirm 

I do, the profane manner in which 
I obscrvfMl a sacred subject treated 
in the Tdinburf^h, and disuusted 
with their slUv national bimstinfr^ 
yet with all their high opinion of 
fhetnselies and their (i lends, and 
their \eiy low estiuinteof thoBd out 
ot the pale of their franchises, with 
all tlieir literary and political wan- 
deiings, 1 admit tlie writers in the 
Kdiiibiiigli have accomplished a 
great deal ; they have, in many in- 
stances, eoi reeled the iiaUonal taste; 
and if they hav^ not given a higher, 
they have gi^en a inoi’e correct, b<'- 
caiise a moic dciddeij, tone to pnb- 
lie opinion. 

It is impossible to pat t with either 
of these leviews in piaise. It will 
he perceived that they have en*c ted 
Hteiary despotisms in the country; 
that they Irrqtiently dispose of au- 
thors. not by any law or standard 
of critirUm^ hut by the stenl decree 
ot their will, and that will ii;fltienced 
by caprice or ill-liiimaiir. I wish 
this bad system to be done away. 


The Quarterly will likely hold toil 
Iw a firm grasp: It may peibaps 
threaten and bluster about revolu- 
tion ; but it has not even prescrip- 
tion in its favour. The Edinburgh, 
with a more ]il>eral spirit, mil. 1 
trust, lead the way, and the example 
will likely* iqflnence its netglibniir. 
But if both pei severe in their bad 
course, the empire of criticisjn, 
which is in a great degree divided 
between them, will likely pass to 
other hands. Men of letters will 
not Jong submit to such arbitrary 
and capricious authorities ; for cri- 
ticism. whatever mistaken or, per- 
verted minds may imagine, ought 
neither to ‘be pert, nor dull, nor 
abusive, lleview ers may lie obi iged 
to give wholsome «>nsiiie, but the 
rights and feelings of authors ought 
not to beoutiAucd or disregarded. 
But what will these lessims of can- 
dour and ipoderation avail? Will 
thestubbom temper of thcQuartei ly 
listen to reproor? Will the self- 
sufficiency of the Edinbuigli hear 
of amendment ? 

J. F. 


THE UTILITY OF LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 
TO YOUNO MEN VISITING PARIS. 


Tixe best letter that any man can 
tako to any place is a letter of credit, 
although some exquisites now days 
trascl upon a It tier of luxnre*; next 
to a letter of credit, (on such a house 
for instance as Lafitte’s,) a letter of 
recommendation, or, more correctly 
speaking, a letter of introduction, is 
much to be desired; a young man 
visiting Paris requires one as a most 
essential point, eUe he may be fleeced 
by hotel keepers, picked up by ad- 
venturers of all countries, (and none 
more dangerous than those of his 
own,) he may fall into bad company, 
male and female, without knowing it, 
and, after all, he may pass his time 
uncomfortablj', pacing the Tuileries 
alone, sti oiling in the Palais Royal 
until *he is induced to visit the public 
gaming tables where, surrounded by 
sharpers and other tarnished cliarac- 
lers, he loses his money and his 
reputation together, or he may kick 
his heels at Meurice’s expensive ho- 


tel, get acquainted with the English 
who frequent the table d^hbte there, 
and leave Paris as great an ignoramus 
as he was when he stretched his neck 
to admit c la Potie St. Dents, and 
marvelled at the rope harness, lea- 
thern hats and jack boota of his driver, 
and at the vicious third horse witli a 
wicker basket over bi^ nose to pre- 
vent him from biting; and it will be 
well for honest John if this be the 
only bite he meets with ; for, if unin- 
troduced, he associates only with the 
English of his hotel, or even those 
gregarttma animals with whom he may 
meet at Veuy’s, Beauvillier*s, les trais 
Treoes Praiemceaux, the Caffe Har- 
dy, oi at Tortoni’s, he will never 
think of examming what may give 
intallectiial pleasure^ nor will ever be 
able to form a just idea of the great 
metropolis, mu& less of the nation at 
large ; so that he will Mum to his 
native land, having learned merely 
the names of the pniieipal netors and 
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tictresscb, having vibited each theatre, 
and paraded from the Boulevard de 
Cobuiitz to the Barriere de PEtoile A 
score of times, on horseback or in a 
cabriolet hiied from honest* Drake, 
the Englibh horse-dealer, or in an 
open or close voiture de Henme, for 
vse allude to travellers o^'a class not 
likply to &:o about in fiacres, or the 
dirty street cabriolets with a man and 
a pipe by his side ; the letter of in- 
troduction is therefore a it»e qua mum, 
in ortlcr to leap benefit fioui a trip 
to Puns, unless the nobleman or gen- 
tleman has a tiavelliiig companion, or 
tutor with him, a man of science, 
avrecablc manners, a linguist, ^ood 
tempered, and one quite at home iii 
the best circles in Pans, or elsewhere, 
pitched upon to visit: the letter of 
recommendation is the only substi- 
tute for such a character, hut never 
atiswcib the same purpose, for a tia- 
veiling triciid i> a1wa3s at your elbow, 
and cannot iicclect you, whereas 
those to whom travellers arc recom- 
mended are very uncertain in that 
point. 'J'hc letter, or letters olit«uii- 
ed, (and one good one is pit hi able 
to many iniliiferetit oius,) tlic next 
point IS to decide ujioii what is the 
best introduction in Pans, what the 
most preferable prison to iptrpduqc 
a young man of tortuuc and fashion 
to; is "it to one of the emigrants 
(however high his, or her rank,) on 
whom the writer of the inti oductory 
• letter may depend, on account of long 
acquaintance, c^od character, und, 
above nil, the gratitude due t<i British 
hospitality and beiicvoTencc ? Cer- 
tainly not ; Monsieur le Marquis, or 
IVIoiisieur le Comte, will be of very 
little use, because, if reinstated in any 
thing like splendour, his piide will be 
intolerable ; he will indulge in golden 
dreams of futpre times and power, of 
absolute rule and of couit favour, will 
forget the debt of sratitude contract- 
ed, and consider tlie bearer of the 
letter in question as an importunate 
dun, calling upon him to pay back a 
part of Ilia arrears; his politeness will 
be great, but his hospitality very little ; 
if the bearer of the piomttgory note 
(for the emigrants have pledged them- 
selves to many to repay their services 
at the restoration of the l^itimatc 


■ Wton we say honest, we mean as 
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dynasty,) partake ol one ostentatious 
djiinen he need not complain; but 
after that, the noble is always either 
on duty, at court, indisposed, or ea 
campagnCf and on the other hand, if 
the returned emigrant ia in moderate 
clrcuinstiinces, (growing very proba- 
bly out of money made professionnlly 
in England, British half pay, savings, 
&C.) he will plead poveity, dbeept 
yuui^civiliiie and treats, but never 
ask you to breakfast; add to which, 
he is old, he uoc.s not keep a eai- 
nage, lit la not over aimiacd witli 
being the cunoni to a stiaivztr, and 
he views every tlim» with so jaun- 
diced an eye, that tluMrav tiler taii- 
nol expet t a lair actouiil of any 
tliiug. Is the lettci atlihessed to 
Madame la (*ouite st, oi M.idaim* U 
Barounc, the case is worst ; it at her 
ease, she still has acr^uired a gieat 
love for money tliiriiii' i'lhiigiaiiout 
so that no dinner may b ‘ t xpec^td, 
and that you are too liappy to nuke 
an obscure one at a Soiree, where 
Condnnt hicut et Vardina /riMgfS, Che^ 
rtdun de SL and Knights of 

Malta, superannuated abbcMs, and 
lumbcr-lolt generals in the costume 
of our giandfatheis, curls, tail and 
all, crowd a loom, where the odour 
of the lily IS overconiiii«r, and aristo- 
cracy the oi tier of the day ; w here all 
l*eifrtmc drmte, und to talk of ia 
thatte would be a passport to the 
door; agiand and gloomy evening 
may thus bo spent, with a promise of 
protection, And a visiting card Jruii- 
ped from an old fashioned vthicic, 
and then “ uuod by to yon^ Muimsi cr 
rCenione Or if the intiodue- 

tion lie given to a \ irdciant tltL,auU\ 
she will very biiefly give vim your 
co/igi plein de regtete that sfic cannot 
receive yon, she is a depcndini on 
Maman, jiion oiiclc, iiioii cousin, or 
on some other relation, ard she can- 
not sec any interest in piescnting you 
to them. If a letter ol recoin meiidUF- 
tjoii to an emigrant avails so little, 
what might be expected fiom one 
adclicssLu to one of the citnme 
gawhc, suppoxing, par hasutd, that 
he bad visited England since the 
peace, or had been a prisoner, on 
parole, ever so well treated? tiic 
whole would end in an exchange of 


faoaesl as hoxae-deolers in general are. 
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cards, and the letter bearcrmightnot 
consider himself as unlucky if it was 
not an exchange of shots, so much do 
the Bonapartean French detest ^e 
English, whose army of occupation 
humbled and annoyed them, and 
whose success at Vatertoo^ or Mont 
St. Jean, (as they generally call it,) 
has rendered them odious to them- 
selves, their apparent successofs, heirs 
and assigns ; if, by accident, th^ give 
the stranger a dejeuner, or come in 
contact with him in society, he may 
expect a tirade on J£y lord Vilainton, 
a misrepresentation of our battles, 
and a flat accusation of having poi- 
soned ** isotre Kmpereiu^* at St. He- 
lena. The last resource there is, an 
introduction to an Englishman at 
Paris, the advantages of which we are 
about to describe. A young man of. 
high fiuuily visited Paris, being the 
bearer of half a dozen introductory 
letters, one to an English earl, a se- 
cond to an artist, a tmrd td a French 
advocate, a fourth to an emigrant 
countess, a fifth to a 'French ^ysi- 
eian, and the last to a fashionable 
young Englishman, who had been for 
three years in Paris, and who was so 
completely master of the lanraage, 
and so fond of the saietees of that 
capital, that he prot^sed a repug- 
nance to returning home. The young 
traveller enquired for the peer, he 
he4 left Pans, for Florence; ne next 
waited upon his stylish countryman, 
and threw the other four letters, m 
useless incumbrances, into the fhre; 
nothing could suit his taste so well 
as the young elerant to whom he 
was presented by the letter ; the son 
of a baronc^ who had formerly been 
in a regiment of draraoni^ who^ was 
quoted as a fashionable in gay circles 
a few years before, a half naturalized 
Parisian, gay, expensive, all that 
could be looked mr by one whose 
purse was no impediment to his plea- 
sures, nor to his cuiiositv. Charles 
Ranald Poyntz received him with 
the utmost politeue: he enquired 
kindly after Lady Bertha,' the stran- 
ger’s aunt, recollected many pleasant 
days passra in Horley-street when 
the young man was at Trini^ Col- 
lege, Cambridge; regretted that the 
five years of absence, three of which 
were passed at Furis, had prevented 
them from being sooner acquainted, 
but hoped to make up ftr lost 
time; lastly, he promised ml dvery 
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attention on his part, and every eas- 
ertion to make his stay in Paris plea- 
sant; being a sinde man, he was dis- 
^nsed from inviting him to his house, 
ne therefereproposed they should dine 
together at the grand Rocher de Can- 
cat^ when a couple of friends would 
meet them ; a most mqienslve dinner 
was ordered,the two friends were a poor 
balfpay British officer and a Fren^ 
officer of good fiunily d la dem eol^^ 
but who speared to live in the first 
style of ei^nt extravagance : much 
respect was paid to Mr. Povntz, who 
was calledT rwm colonel by tne waiter, 
and who wore moustachios, and was 
dressed in the ultra fashion of a 
French military dandy. The dinner 
was excellent: invention seemed to 
be on the rack to swell the reckoning ; 
but this had no efiect on thf* stranger, 
who merely imagined that Paris was 
still dearer than London. After tasting 
all sorts of wines they left the table, 
looked into the Theatre de Feydeau 
when the last scene was concluding; 
the colonel was greeted by many 
heUet; he introduced bis new friend 
with much edat; broad eyes were 
opened, as much as to say, " that is 
a fat pigeon, let me have a slice there- 
of.** From Feydeau they drove to the 
Salon fke EstrangerM; there an air of 
ifitelligence passed between the y^ar/v 
andthe cdsAfr guid^ but he was ad- 
vised by the half-pay British officer 
not to throw away ms money, whilst 
P<^ntz lost a pocket full of Napo- 
leons with the utmost composure ^ 
stepping into the job carriage, hired 
by tne novice, he said, ** This is the 
way wc live,” and the novice seemed 

S uite delighted with his company. 

rom Meurii^s colonel Poyntz re- 
moved his friend into splendid private 
lodgings; he recommended him to 
half a score of Paririan tradesmen ; 
he must have linen, clothes, and boots 
of Paris fabriqae^ although his own 
were fer preferable; he must have a 
Paris caemur, trinkets innumerable. 
The companions went the round of 
restaurateuTf, each day increasing the 
expe se. A ball at Mademouclle 
Dunan's finished one 'eveniM; a 
spfawe exiraordSnoiro at the Circle 
Francais charmed away another; a 
ball given at die stranger’s expence 
foruted die attfwdloiu^^athird, pre- 
^ous to' which, .Foyatt had made up 
a diner serTOL*!^ by Rober^ of 
the first ordw of wmes 
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iced| and every made dull that gaj- 
trononAg and the Almanac den Gcur» 
mands could combine; this party was 
a paritguarde which procured a very 
amiable female acquaintance to Johmw 
Neiveome^ (such he wab complete^ 
made) and who helped him to bpend 
thirty thousand francs in three weeks, 
A litttle ruffled by his lobbcs at pla/, 
and the capricious temper and ruin- 
ous expense of Madame Richecour, 
whose conquest he was given to under- 
stand was a very gr^t honour, and 
8 most flattering circumstance; he 
feigned illness after dinner one day at 
the Cadran bleu, leaving the ladies 
(Madame Richecour< and Adelaide, 
the (donePi favountel to go to the 
opera with the French officer, whilst 
Poyatz and his co-operating comrade 
were tele d tele over a dgar and 
Ponche a fa Romaine, when he heard 
' the latter distinctly reproach^ the 
former with not having mven him a 
fair participation in all the good 
things. ** iJet us have one evening of 
piivatc play,” said the accused, ** of 
which you shall have a third, and then 
1 deliver him up to you.” ** Oh, then 
he will be cleaned out,** smd the 
honeU companion. ” Never mind,” 
replied the Anglo-Parisian, ** yon have 
had a good many pleasant days, a gold 
labatiere, lots of good dinners, and 
what with a share in the gros lot, and 
the htau retie, you will not be so badly 
ofil” This mendly declaration in- 
furiated the stranger : was it possible 


that 8 man well bom and bred could 
descend so low as to sell a country- 
man, first in detail to courtesans and 
tradespeople, and, when he had esm- 
blished a fuH confidence, to rob him 
wholesale at a gaming table, or (what 
is still more fatm] in a party of private 
players ? Was it not horrifying that 
such a metamomhosis should take 
place in one who had been an honour- 
ablp dupe but now was recruiting his 
fortune by lending himself out to con- 
ipiraton of the most degrading 
species ? At one moment he was re- 
solved to burst into the room, and to 
reproach the monster, once the earl^ 
friend of a part of his family, with his 
perfidy ; but he reflected that he had 
no witness to the transaction, and that 
the lobt resource of a gamester b des- 
peration, as a substitute for courage, 
and an appeal to the blade or trigger 
for his justification: flight was nis 
only^ ^ety. He therefore left Paris 
precipitatmy, leaving a letter couched 
in terms very mortifying to the tai 
duani colonel, and thus escaped 
farther'phinHer. 

Before a letter of introduction is 
acted upon, it is highly necessary to 
know now the person is living and 
what his actual cnaracter, before con- 
fidence can be placed in him, or 
his services accepted. Happy those 
who are content with this informa- 
tion by report or advice, and 
may depend upon it that " such things 
are,” 


SONNET. 


What then is lifef Is it to toll for gold. 

To pamper avarice at expense of joy ? 

Is it for tides that its peace is sold. 

Worthless and wearying as a talc twice told > 

To win ambition, vanity 1 The boy 
That rashly sail'd m air and met his fide. 

Might tell us these have wings that loo«e th(‘ir state. 
What then is life ? Oh, Uis to live so w( 11, 

That we may deem a shadow the wide world ; 

To see, yet fear not death, when thunder speaks, * 
Or the war trump o’er field or citadil. 

To meet him on Otic sea, oi when is hurl'd 
- The fiery anger of dim Etna's peaks; 

To Smile jin liope when we say ** frrewell woiJd.” 

Burton Oeseem, my, 1625. 
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^ The pi-uditiou of J>r. Joliiison/* 
savs our c'orie<4pondent, liis ciiti- 
cal vas^acify. and his opinions upon 
subjects purely literary, and remov- 
ed bom (tie vortex of his passions, 
'Will, ill all probability, he esteet^ied 
and admired, as lonfr as the Bnirlish 
laiiffuafife exists; but it lulinits of 
IKtle doubt, (hat bis de])ortineul in 
social life, and his dogmatism as a 
writer, would beecjuully iiitofeiablc 
to the present age. Ills bigotry 
would be odious, and liis supersti- 
tion eoiiteiiiptible.'* 

How are wc to auppiise that Dr. 
Johusoii^s bigotry would be odious 
to the present age, unless the pre- 
sent age be itself free from .bigotry? 
But this 0111 coiiesjiondeAt does not 
himself admit ; and therefbre it i*e- 
maiiis for liini to explain bow Dr. 
Jolin.soii‘s bigotry can be calioiis to 
an age of whieh bigotry forms a 
distinctive and prominent charaefer. 
And as to bis superstifion, it is a 
false idea to suppose that stipersli- 
tioii is contemptible; for if it be. the 
greater poitiun of the human race 
Gave been, and still are, contempti- 
ble. Who were more superstitions 
than the enlightened Greeks and 
Homans? and yet what svas their 
superstition ^biit a virtuous weak- 
ness? Superstition is the, child of 
Ignorance, and therefore founded in 
human nature, for we'areallbom 
ignorant. We come into the world 
ignorant of cause and effect ; and 
though we imsscss a moral instinct, 
that gives us a sense of right and 
wrong, of vice and Virtue, we do not 
always know whether a particular 
act be in accordance with the will 
of that superintendio^ Providence 
whieh embued us with this ‘sense. 
HdUio Arise doubts, and doubts 
naturally lead to snperatHion, by 
making us timid, and fearful of 
ofTending against virtue. Supersti- 
tion, eonsequeutly, is a wish to cling 
to what is rigbl* and to avoid what 
is wrong, so that at bottom it is only 
another name for virtue ; for virtue 
does not depend on a clear jm- 
caption of wdiat is virtuous, Ibut 
on a 6 xed iutentioR of puniliiog 
and practising what appew^'. to 


us to be so. The man who sees the 
right road, but will not follow it, is 
not the virtuous man, but lie who 
follows the road which appears right 
to him. Hence the mau who per- 
forms a bad act with a good in- 
tention is a virtuous mau, because 
tlic act is not bad so far as regard's « 
that act of mind from which it ori- 
ginated ; while the man who per- 
forms a good act w*i(h a had iiitdi- 
tiim is ail enemy to virtue, because 
the act is virtually had as regards 
the mind that <ii tennined on its 
eomniissiotj. To imagin'*, therefore, 
that there Is anything contemptible 
in su]»ei‘stitioii, is an idle and igiio- « 
rant opinion; tor superstition arises 
from the love of virtue and religion, 
and is called superstition only from 
the errors into which we are led 
by our ignorance oi the real nature 
or that virtue and of that religion 
to which wc are attached: and if^ 
ignorance be contemptible, why,* 
then, we are all contemptible iii 
our youth, and all men living in 
the ^tnte of nature are contemptible 
also, though the state of nature is 
that very state in whieh they were 
placed by the hands of iheii* Creator; 
and he w'ho calls that state contemp- 
tible oi whieh the Deity approved, 
must certain I jr form no high opinion 
of his omuiscience. 

But why does our correspoudent 
say, that the eiudition of Dr. 
Johnson will, /n a// proAa 3 //ie ^9 he 
be admired, while the BuglisU lan- 
guage lasts Does he suppose it 
ought to be adinireil ? This would 
seem his obvious tneauiug. If then 
it ought, why think it only piohahle 
that it will be so ? If it be unwor- 
thy of adniiratioh, no reason can be 
assigned for its probable duration. 
As a drawback, however on his . 
erudition and critical powers, he 
tells us, that hjs deportment in 
social life, and his dogtyiptistn as a 
w riler, would be equally intolerable 
to the present age.*’ Out* corres- 
pondent here foigets'that he pro- 
posed commenting on thomltings of 
Johnson, which have evmntly no 
connect ion with* his deportlhent in, 
private life. Will he say that Mr. 
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Abornethy w not a fjood suTjjeon, 
nor LoiA Byron a good pwt, in 
conwoueiicc of tlielr eccentricUiw ? 
Indml, we should think little of the 
present ajre, if it took “ the d<^ 
port men t” of these fijreat men, in 
private life,” into considciation, in 
estitnatmer their ies]»ertive powers; 
and ne feel confident it dcM's not. 
If, consequently^ we can tolerate 
the private deportment of n Byron 
and an Aheiiie(h\, ore really would 
deem it miconscionahly eniel if we 
could not tolerate the deportment 
ot Dr. Johnson. Indeed, the com- 
mon sense of mankind 1®<1 them 
tojiidt^e more coneetlyof the ec- 
centricities of ^eniu* than our cor- 
respondent ; and if the uge ajjieed 
with him in not toleiatint; these ec- 
cenlrieitles, instead of provinir it an 
enlightened, it would only pi os e it 
a barliarous a^e — tlioiigli we would 
not term our coriespondent a haii>«i- 
Tiaii for entertaining so singular and 
sshiinriejil an opinion. We must, 
liow’evei. iiitoim him. that all men 
of ffiiiiiw ftr. mopp or ^cpntiic 
in fhpir inannPts bwimw th‘7 <»“* 
not bend to tho drtifirUl oi coim*n- 


tional niiinneis of artificial society . 
or in other woids, heeaiise they aie 
the disciples of nature, and, pwfer 
being ginvriu'd by her institutions. 
What w as the deportment of Milton ? 
Was it less rude than that ot John- 
son? Was not Byron more intolci- 
ably rude than ever Johnson was? 
and yet we tolerate him, and deem 
his deportment only a stranger evi- 
dence of his reuius. But why did 
Bvron, whj did Johnson, why does 
Abenietliy, dipait tiom the 
and coiueutioiial inaunersof polish- 
ed life— .fiom the manneisot that 
ciiele in whieli our coircspoudcnt 
appears to move? Why, foi sooth, 
because their minds are too stublMiin 
to yield to artificial inflnene^, be- 
cause they cannot subiAit to be^ iini- 
taton, or at laaal if iii^y in»‘»}e» 
they can only copy after those who 
themselves copy fiom natuiv. A 
lover of nature is naturally disgust- 
ed with artificial manners; and 
consequently those w ho conform to 
them dwm him an eccentric, h^ 
cause he is not sufficiently servile 
to follow in their train. But they 
are the eccentrics, and not lie : he 
follows nature, tW 
lier, and are consequently ecccii tr*es. 


\U H caUed eccentric, only because 
he adheres to that centic horn wlueU 
tW diverge. If he be eccentric m 
any thing, it is certainly m too 
Strang a disgust, too supeilatiye, or. 

If siiiHTlalive will not admit of com- 
narisuu. a siqieilative contempt for 
those who ape each otheis 
without ever considering 
these manners he in accordance nritfi 
nature. 'I'he man of genius, or, if 
we hhoo«‘ to call him, the eccentric 
man, is the reature of ciieuinstaii- 
oes; he alway* acts according to 
the circumstance in w'hich he w 
placed. He laughs when he is hap- 
pv* he sighs when he is in griet; 
he bounds with raptuie, or, in other 
woids, he dances, when he hears the 
enlivening, inspiring straiit of the 
brisk, awsikening viol ; in a wont, 
he yields to every passion which 
every cirriiiiistanee hi w’hich he is 
nliu-Al h calcnbitctl to wile. Henee 
he U rude, like JoIiiimh), Hkc Hyron, 
anil like Abentetliy, when »ny H''“S 
excites him to rudeness, but giuitle as 
the Slimmer hi fs'ze, when 
him braathes happiness and delij^it. 
Will 01II corresjKnideiit say that 
siicli a man Is not to Jie tolerdted ? 
that eveiy man should he hiintea 
out of swiety, who does not conform 
to the sieklv effeminacy of aitifieiai 
manneis? if so, we wish him every 
happim^ss of his eoiiitly lefinemcntj 
but we must tell him, that we should 
not select him for the associate of 
ouf social liours. A man whose 
manners are always the same, in all 
situations, is too tame a being for 
our society. The studied exprci.- 
sion, as well of language as of coun- 
tenance, isournveision, because it 
can neser l>e promptedhy nature j 
and therdore be wito is caiwhle of 
it is the disciple of art, and 
claim no alliance with tlie favourites 
of natuie — or, if the tayourites of 
nature be not undei stood, he must 
claim no alliance with men of ^ 
niiis, for such w e deem ^ 
favourites of natuie. Men of genius 
follow the impulse of natuie; they 
Yield iiistiuctivejy to the immediate 
influences of the situations m wiiictt 
they are placed ; and he who imn- 


Ein^ that IlHTf will «yei be an aw 
fu whicli the man of genius will 
stoop to follow the common herd of 
madtind on the one side, or the 
courtly pedautry of fasUionalne life 
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on the other, knows but little of 
the elements that enter into his 
composition. The man of giMitns 
looks down n]>on vulgar life and 
vulgar manners, but he is still 
more disgusted with the nitid- 
cial rcdnrinents and conventional 
forms of liiirh lih*. Our cori’esjmn- 
dent, however, deems no man a man 
of genius unless he he a pei feet gen • 
tleinan. or, in his idea of a gentle- 
man, unless he be an easy, howing, 
bending, elegant, easy, fashionable 
fop-— uhich a man can easily be, 
without a grain of solid under- 
standing; or, if it be argued that 
even a fop may understand many 
things, without a grain of that s|)e- 
cies of acute and discritiiiiiative un- 
derstanding wliieh eonstiliites ge- 
nius, or if it does not solely eonsti. 
tute it, which is one of its elements, 
for genius reiiuives soniethinfr be- 
l^ond mere uiidorslandiug; hut it 
18 not liera our business to state 
what that something is, and there- 
fore we shall supjHise our correspon- 
dent already aeqiiaiiited w*itli it* 

He next finds fault with Dr* 
JohnsoiiN ‘^dogmatism.” WJiat 
silken refinement! svhat elegant 
prostration ! lie would expevt 
every writer to advance his opinions 
with timidity and cautio^i, with fear 
and tnmibliog. This fear and timi- 
dity is very natural in slow paced, 
tortoise moving minds, svho doubt 
the truth of evt*ry jiosil ion they ad- 
vance, aud are therefore always ready 
to beg your pardon if they be in 
error. A dogmatist is he who p<isi- 
tivcly and ahsolulely insists on the 
truth of what he advances , hut if 
any man says that two and tno 
make four, that the angles at the 
base of an isoceles triangle are equal, 
that Che whole is gi eater than a paid, 
is he nut riglit in insisting uixm it ? 
Yet he is a dogmatist for doing so, 
but if he did not do so, what w'ould 
he be ? Why such a man as our 
correspondent, w'ho, though he knew 
what ne asserted was rlglit, would, 
however, sooner acknowledge it 
wrong than insist uiion it, Icsi he 
should be called a di^matlst, or, in 
>tiiet words, lest lie .should not be 
mpposed a gentleman, who always 
gives way whether right or wrong, 
tliat he may not be deemed wanting 
in ]Kilitcness* 

Tliei'c never was a writer ol(igreai 


talent who was not a sceptic in his 
smuth, a dogmatist In his manhood* 
To arrive to any thing like cerlainly 
of knowledge, we should commence 
bp instituting a most seveie and 
rigid sniitiny into our ideas, and 
conceptions of things. We should 
even hesitate, even w’here o\ ideiiee 
secuied to leacli tVie force ot demon- 
stration. Wc should es.eicise all 
our ingeunity in discovering all 
the ohjectiuDs that can he possibly 
made to our (lositions and conclu- 
sions, and lay nothing dow*n us a 
principle of re.isoniiig which lias not 
been the result of the most aualpti- 
cal investigation, lie who ai rives 
to a knowledge of truth in this iiiau- 
iier hec'omes ultimately a dogmatist; 
be<*aiise, though iic attained this 
kiiuwJeilge, thiough a dithdeuee or 
distinsl in his owm opiuious. or 
through (he rigid examiualion of 
liis opinions, which this diffidence 
or distrust excited, yet having taken 
no position for granted that he has 
not proved, it is natural that he 
sliould have greater confidence in 
the knowledge which he possesses, 
than he who never put his opinions 
to so severe a lest, and whose know- 
ledge is moie the result of conjec- 
ture than of demonstration or 
analytical inquiry. This confidence 
gives his seuliinents and manner 
that iiogmatic air which he who 
writes b) the dim Iw^iliglit of con- 
jecture and opinion, and wdio fears 
ai evei y step he ad vances he has 
missed his way, neier dai-es to 
assume. It is thei'ef<»ican criuncous 
opinion, though a veiy general oni*. 
that tfentus is naturaVu diffuUnt; 
though it must b»: udniitled* that in 
ascending the hill of science, genius 
always moves on with fearful and 
hesitating |mic, and upju'eheiids at 
evety step it may be caught in a 
snare ; but having once reached the 
summit, it exults In its victory, 
plumes itself in its sti'englh, and 
having escajied the cloudy regions 
of ignorance and scepticism, bounds 
in the pure ether of intellectual il- 
liimiua.iou. Ilui he who dashes to 
the summit at once, is Immediately 
(lashed down again for his presump- 
tion, and ever after bolds only the 
cel of srience by the tail* Hence it 
is not matter of sui-prise that he 
should uever dare to lie a dogmatist* 
What our auMior means by the 
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jioxt il IS not risv to 

tlnim*. * lint w will <livin w * Ilf* 
si\s, ‘ .In *« \ (I'll I 0*11 pnipoM*, loti 
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P- 1 /, Fnnt 1 2 


and wo fiaihs^ly maintain) that no 
iitoi iijf( fill* 101^11 ot Qiieon 
\ 11 111 < t! i'ftlo hen an tndtsiumt- 
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“.Stniilar ol»‘><!rvario«s,” ho says, 

will apply with even ^rraler foiva 
to t!so moral wrilinjjs of (his rxtra- 
onliiiary inon.'' <>r Ihc* raonils of 
JohososVs wrilltu«r; wo havo ahviuly 
sp4}kc‘ii, iiii<l w\’ shall (!u*n fiw<* mi*iv- 
ly sav. fliaf M'hi!** our roiT<vj>o!n!<M}t 
is IVt'!’ HJ (h« morality of 

Johrisoi?, his own mnnilify is not 
only 4>f a vrry tionhifiiK hot «/of a 
very o'-jn^rrojis I'hararhM* — wiliK^ss 
i)k' hi.'lowiji-; jjassap': — 

” Oijp i\u_ioii (In* t!«»r(f>r*s opi- 
nioas an* .s<i simrU onyh hliiii'', a!!(l 
srvrii\ that (hoy aro fohiMy Jtii> 
prac'iicahio in ^'Tt’ral life, and hitaU 
ly iiiapplioahlo h> a' vast iiiimhorof 
dispo'^itioM 

i'his passai^o alonr. pnix'os thal 
l)r, JohiisoiiVs morality aad 
of ndi^vioii wvvv porferily ri«;ld~ (liat 
tlioso of our r(irrrspoiHhMti aro pi_ 
tally wroii" ; for wJiah vai; is rit^ht in 
irligioiJ should he rdliri'ed fo^nhat- 
cvoi* is wnoiif rojt'Ct^d. Jhil our 
<*orrr‘sjM»rid(*!il wants a yialdiii^ i\*- 
liglon ; that is, a rrlij^irm that prr- 
mils IIS to abandon what wo know 
to la* r!jj:ht, and t*ml)ru<*« what wo 
knmv (o bo wnnoj^ ; for what oNo oaii 
ho moint by yioldinjr? Wliile ro- 
ro4(nirosof ns io aot aocordin^ 
to tlio prinoiplos whioii il toaoliesiis, 
it yields iiothiiijr : and if it yioM, 
l»y pormiltinc iis to act ditto roiitly 


from (hoso pnn<''p!os, tho nrhioiplos 
and il;o rrliifiijn (hat toaohos thou* 
boor, mo uso'loss ; htvairso by hoiiij; 
porniiftod toart difforont ly from liio 
]>riic<*ii»los, W'* aro f'vidontiy ]ior- 
iiiitU'if to a<*t as wo rloaso: and nitli 
regard to him who arts as In* ph*asr.<, 
religion has !■•» oxi.stoiiro. <>iiroor- 
rospomlont miod. tfirrrforr, reject 
ivijoitiii iiliugether. ir admit that 
Diictor tlohnson’s nn\ lidding priiioi- 
ples of religion are the only true 
olios. Jhif, says our eorrespoiidenf, 
these principles are totally in- 
ajiplirahle to a vast tinmber id dis- 
positions/* This, we thin!:, is 
ini]n.nf'; doctrine; for if every man 
must have a religion adajded to his 
disposition, it is obvious that every 
man may do as he piee-es, and (litit. 
instead of making ns eorf'orm to 
religion, religini is made to conforni 
fo us; which is, in other Word**', 
abolisliiiig rellgioM altogether. 

'I'he remaliiiler of onr corri"‘j»oT?- 
deiil’-; rHiections mi (he wriliii:;s of 
l>r. Johnson, are confined to wiml 
he calls (acts ; and as (he rer.ia!suh*r 
of the presi*nt essay will he eontined 
to' otir own inquiry info (h.- geniiiN 
of Johiv'on, we sluill hi tie* course 
of'it have an oiiporfiiuity to examine 
(lie reasoning employed in the it.ite* 
mentofllie taels. 

humjK. 


liWFiJjJfTKdxXS ON TIIK r.Nf:RKASIi:i> SKN.^^ 
OF TliK Aor, 


;iM I’v 


**’ \lcii are cslccnied ttfi even ttiiii” vvlucli rentiers them worthy ol' eoniciii pi.’' 

ttoi siwai . 


As all extremes meet, so goodness, 
ilj directed, is followed by llic same 
consequences ns vice. It is thus w ith 
sensibility,' the greatest blessing wc 
possess; for without it we should bo 
incapable of every other species of hap- 
piness, though, with all its blessings. 
It brings its concomitant ills. It is 
accordingly remarked, that**' pleasure 
and pain nVe inscp^able for>' with- 


out the thrilling rapture of the one, 
wc s^’ouhl never he sensible «d‘ the 
agonixing torture of the other. Vet 
it requires all the stre^igth of onr na- 
ture to ^uard against excess, which is, 
in all things, hurtful. These, I must 
confess^, were the fediiprgs which led 
me to doubt,^whether wOhad not car- 
ried this almctioTL of our nature too 
far, when I reflected on the universal 
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sympathy which mmiifcstcd itself ou 
two lute- occasions,^ and maile me 
dread the effect which such misplaced 
compassion may have on the conduct 
oF those pursuing an evil course of 
life. In this enlightened age, we 
seem rather to look at the puntsh- 
nient infficted oh the offender, than- 
on the^ malignity and irrcclaimahie 
perversity of minti that prompted him 
to the act for which 'he suffers. It 
was wisely ordained by our laws, that 
jurors should take into considentltoii, 
not the cnorniity of the act, but the 
intention that prompted its cotiiiiiis- 
sion. Though a life may have been 
taken, yet, where premeditated ma- 
lice cannot be proved, it is only tnaii- 
slauglucr; but there are cttsc>/w here' 
the intention cannot come within the. 
pale of the law’s consideration, :i» in 
matters of lorgrrv. 

In the eases oi’ Thurtcll and 1‘aiuit- 
Icroy, it is true, there were no pal- 
liating circiiinstaiiccs. The iirst was 
one of the most cowardly, atrocious 
murders ever committed; and, it is 
Fiiy belief, that the murderer would , 
have died the ino^t pusillanimous 
WTctch, had it not been for the iuto- 
rcst which his case Inul excited : this 
bore him up, for so strongly is tiic 
love of admiration implanted in oiir 
nature, that though many of us affect 
to despise posthuinous fame, all of us 
arc still grasping at the delusive sha- 
dow, so "that the Intcdcned criminal 
may exclaim with truth, " Fame no 
more succeeds, from good than evil 
deeds;'* and he courts accordingly, 
popular applause, at the piotncrit he 
is closing liis curs to its erring, though 
Hcduetivf, approbation. Tlje case of 
Fauntlcroy was of a similar character 
with that of TliurtelJ : no palliating 
circumstances appeared that could ' 
mitigate, in the slightest degree, the 
enormity of hi*; offence ; for he was 
guilty oi’ the most wilful and depraved 
course of conduct, by keeping tip, 
for years, a system of fraud, and liv- 
ing in a style, which precluded the 
possibility of his ever retrieving the 
errors of the past. How widely diffe- , 
rent was his case from that of Doctor 
Dodd, and many others. Both, how- 
ever, being cases of ft>rgory, the law 
could make no distinction. But how 


iiiiich more strongly was one entitled 
to our sympathy than the other ! 
Fauntleroy’s conduct could only pro- 
ceed from a nature depraved to its 
heart's core; yet, forsooth, hocaiisc 
he is doomed to atone, with his life, 
for so impious and detestable a breach 
of that confidence which man, in his 
social state, must place in his fellow 
man, he is attended to the scaffold 
wifti piv and regret. It would 
therefore seem, tliat, in proportion 
to the ciionnity of the crmic is tho 
sympathy for tlic criminal ; for had 
l*\miitlcroy only forgcti a pound note, 
he w*uuld be himg in the same man- 
ner, his death harJlv licuitl of, no 
sympathy excited in hi.; favour ; and 
yet he would be, in the latter rase, 
about 200,000 times Ic'-s u \il!'iin 
than he has proved Iiiiiihelf in reality. 
It is far from iny wish to destroy lliis 
ainiahlc feeling: 1 would only restrict 
it, \vlu*n it is not in accordance with 
reason, for all mistaken compaNsioii 
IS a blow struck at tJic public good. 
Bishop Hales says, **1.4Ct me rcincm- 
her, when I find myself inclined to 
pitj^ a criminal, that there is likewise 
a pity due to the country.” lii |>ro. 
portion as we advance in refine- 
ment doQS this fuUu feeling gain 
ground, and therefore it rt'cpiires the 
assisbincc of reason : and to be 
placed under Us strict contruid and 
watchful eye. False, refinement^ 
particulurly in man, completely re 
\crse.s thf^' orilcr of nature: it is a 
species of eflemiiiacy, which can 
only be excii'^ed in the softer sex, 
Aceoi’ding as om' bodies degencTate 
'by luxury, so do our feelings by efle- 
iniiiaey : every thing soft and ten- 
der in wo!?\;in, being proper to her 
nature, appears in her sweet uiul 
commcndalde, for “pity is a-kin io 
love, and every .woi\i of that soft 
kind is w'elcoino to her nature.** X.f- 
ture has Mifllciently marked out thc.>e 
distinctive features of character iu 
the sexes^ and, I confess, I cannot 
bring my mind to agree with some 
writers, who would havjtj woiTiau co- 
operate in the duties nssieued to man. 
Were it possible fur such an arrange- 
ment to he carried i nt«> effect, the link of 
love which biiul.'> them together would 
he broken, and lovely' woman would 
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cease to Look up to man as her pro- 
tcctoY; while he» on the other hand, 
would lose that sentiment of deroted- 
nesB to her, which is now the great- 
est source of all his social and do- 
mestic bliss. 

This npp cars to be the order of 
nature, at feast, if we may judge from 
those who live in a state of nature ; 
and surely it is among savage tribes 
that man appears in all his lofty supe- 
riority : it is in such a state we must 
look for the original designs of na- 
ture, and it is here we find the rough, 
hardy qualities ^ of man, forming a 
fine contrast to the tender and more 
delicate sensibilities of wom‘an. 

Thus, unsophisticated man, who 
studies not false appearances, seldom 
errs, because he never attempts to 
appear otherwise than what he redly 
is; but we now act ihe hypocrite, 
and, by mutual consent, agree to be 
deceived, .nay, even arc content to 
deceive ourselves, and wlien nature 
whispers that we are deviating from 
her decrees, we cry, peace. It is not 
the fault of our understanding, but the 
frailty of our nature. Thus, by for- 
saking nature, we acquire this' false 
refinement, and then attribute the 
fault to that very nature, which we 
have abandoned, and reason as tf we 
(lad no free wilL Thus we ^ play 


such fantitttic tricks before high 
heaven as make the angels Y^ejSp.” If 
we analyze our feeling rightly, wc 
shall find the error lies in the head, 
and not in the heart. 

steating out of nature’s path, 
and indulging in this feeling to excess, 
its proper object is lost, it ceases to 
be the feelings of the heart, and 
therefore cannot give the sweet sere- 
nity and peace of mind, which, if 
virtuously indulged in, it never fails 
to bestow. Thus, as an ovcr-cxcite- 
ment by liquor destroys all natural 
feeling, 80 wc revel for the moment 
in this luxuriant intoxication, and 
enjoy the enchantment of the fairy 
palace ; but too soon do we feel the 
effect of this excc.. 3 .. and wake only 
to pass a life of discoutent and dis- 
gust ; for this fantastic imaginary feel- 
ing infuses its poison into the soul, 
and those who cherish it fall victims 
at last to its enervating influence. I 
am, it is true, looking to an extreme 
case; but from the devastation this 
extra-natural feeling has caused in the 
world, surely we should endeavour 
to call man back to the original laws 
of bis nature, and to correct this, 
among many other weaknesses, which 
civilization and artificial manners 
have introduced into society. 

* ir Tir T 


THE QUIET MAN. 

A wAtkrino place recollection. 


Okk of the most enviable charac- 
ters that I ever remember to have 
met with was a man considerably . 
turned of fifty, with reserved 
raid 'stupid) manners^ aveiyharrpw 
income, a very moderate uiiderstand<»-‘ 
iiig, few friends, and no relations. 
Those who wish to know the secret 
of hia happiness need only turn to ' 
Mrs. Greviile’s beautiful Potion for 
Indifference, and to suppose that the 
said petition had been granted and 
fulfilled to ihe very letter in his for- 
tunate person; nothing exhilarated, 
nothing depressed him*, the rise and 
fall of stocks or of the weather (those 
two standard causes of an Englisjti-, 
man’s variations of humour) nevw 
produced the least ell&pt on his t(pm- 


per or his spirits ; he bore the prev 
sence of disagreeable people with 
patience, and the absence of agreeable 
one swith foi^titudc ; he never gave an 
opinion of his own respecting the 
qualities good or bad . of his associ- 
ates, and never joined in the opinions 
of others with an air expressing any 
thing but the most perfect indifference 
on the subject; in short, he was a 
practical •exemplification of the lines — 

** Not to ailmire is all thn art f kiiuw. 

To iNiike men happy, un 1 to keep thorn 
so.” 

I met with hiok at the ^ii!ehionable 

watering place of C he 

had resided for the. last seven years, 
and when I beheld his methodical 
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did 

employments, his aversion to public and particularity generally permitted 
walks, and his abstinence from every by courtesy to an old bachelor, tic 
kind of amusement, 1 rather wondered resembled that privileged being in 

at his selection of so crowded a place some points, in always walking at a 
for a residence, but my wonder was certain hour, and for a stated time, 
not of long duration. Among his in his love of backgammon, and his 
gualitiee was an utter reserve respect- fomlness for a rubber of sixpenny 
ing every event of his former life, whist ; but if disapwinted or impeded 
pursuits, or habitation, which I never in these pursuits, the resemblance in- 
saw equalled in any other human* be- stanjly ceased, — the sky might pour 
ing. He had dropt into C — — as down torrents of rain, backgammon 
from a cloud, and the most dexterous players might fail in their appoint- 
hintcr, the most skilful cross-cjiies- ments, and rubbers might be made 
tioncr could never extract a word no without him, but all could not 
alluding to any previous state of ex- aflcct his temper, he .was quiet, com* 
istence; this excited some discontent posed, and contented as ever. Many 
and surprise even in C— — but the ailcctcd to pity him for this inscnsibi-- 
auction, the assembly room, and the lity to pleasure and pain ; many things 
libraries soon drew off the attention meant to be very wise and witty were 
of the curious impertinents, and fur- said about “ mere vegetation,” and 
nished them with more diverting " moving statues,” and “ Maiilardct s 
matter of cogitation. Sucii would not automatons but cve-n tliose wlio 
have been the case in a country vil- prctfcnded to commiserate Ins ap.ithy 
luge, the inhabitants, gentle and siin- secretly coveted it. How often have 
pic, would have had nothing to do 1 seen tlio lOver, who, encircled by a 
but to scrutinize the mystery that en- hundred beauties, was miserable at 
veloped him; the lovers of poetry the neglect of one, look with envy jp 
would have exalted him into Lara, him who was e(|ually indiflererit to 
the novel rcadtM's fancied him a St. the charms of the hundred or of the 
Leon, (they w-ould not, however, one; how has the epicure, discon-. 
have accused him of possessing the tented and miirimiriiig in the midst 
philosopher’s stone,) and tlie common of three courses, wished that he^ could 

people, probably, like Scrub, would boast that the liappv want of taste 
have converted him into a spy and a which inducc<l //ifn always to choose 
Jesuit; lie was quite right not to settle the plainest viands at table, and to 
in a village; he would certainly have ' abstain from every thing bearing the 
lieen soon forced either to explain or imine of a delicacy, unless, it 
to absent himself. actually forced on him by some offi- 

I do not suspect him of studying clous hand, when he would quietly 
stage effect, but undoubtedly a wa- accept it, because apcentance cost 
tering place was the scene of all less trouble than refusal; how has 
otlicra where his quiet immoveable the fashionable snendthrift, poor and 
tranquillity appeared to the greatest needy with five thousand year,^be- 
ndvantage ; in the midst ot glare, cause his ideas anil pursuits required 
bustle, and excitement, he was placid, ten, sighed for the riches of him who 
serene, and undisturbed; &|id he look* kept Ins expenses within his income, 
ed on the Impes, and iear^, and pur- and therefore never knew the nec<^- 
suite of the crowd around him, with sity of retrenching them;' he had the 
the same air of passive indifference true secret of happiness, moderate 
as the exhibitor or a camera obscura wants, wishes, and tastes, and dwap- 
gazes on the magic tablet which day pointment w'a*^ unable to wound rum, 
after day presents the same surround- because he took care never to enter- 
ing objects to his sight; yet his apathy tain hope. ^ I derived, much pleasure 
was equally free from melancholy or from admiring and studying hiS cha. 
luisiintliropy; 1 never saw him out of racter, but I was hurt at the unpossi-’ 
opirits. I do not think his mental bility I found of making 
thermometer ever varied a degree general adiniire him so inHch aal qid 
above or below temperate since my myself; what I called philosophy, 
first acquaintance with hiih; it w they persisted in denominating stu- 
saying but little to add that. I never pidity ; that apparent mastery of the 
saw him out of tcini»er ; he had not feelings, which 1 conceived could only 
even the slightest degree of tes\incss have been produced by resolute 
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sGliooljiig**aii(} vigilant sclf-controul, 
they coiitcndcil was the mere result 
of having no feelings at all. I consi- 
dered his gravity and dislike of dissi- 
pation as a proof of underst«indiiig ; 
they defied me to mention one good 
thing I find ever heard him say; and 
although in general 1 have a tolerable 
recollection, and pretty apt powers of 
ciuotation, 1 am ashamea to CQpfcss 
that on that occasion both memory 
and quotation most unaccountably 
deserted me. All this was very irri- 
tating — to think that T might perhaps 
liavc been exalting one of the mere 
herd of dullards into a philosopher, — 
that I might have invested a comnion 
every-day character with dignity and 
consequence, like Don' Quixote mis- 
taking an innkeeper for the governor 
of a caatle — the mere possibility was 
inexpressibly mortifying ; however, I 
did not yield the point, but entrench- 
ed myself in a iriagiiuiiituous adherence 
to iny own opinion, whether right or 
wrong. 1 contended that ttiy favou- 
rite had excellent abilities, bat that 
(phobably from having felt the evils 
and troubles of genius) he w iscly se- 
questered them from vulgar scrutiny : 

1 am something of a physiognomist, 
I had always considered there was a 
very pectiliar ap])earance about his 
<^cs. Nature had made them large, 
dark, dear, and brilliaut, but he bad 
marvellously contrived to ilivest 
them; of the least pai’ticle of expres- 
sion, that I am convinced they might 
have conten/Jed the palm of vacancy ' 
' with the most inanimate grey eyes in 
C — without any danger of defeat ; 
now 1 ingeniously concluded that he 
had managed to disguise his under- 
standing as completely as his eyes, 
and that in each case he was equally 
successful. I had another ar^iment 
in behalf of his self^conunamb He 
excelled in one acquireirient, in the 
game of whist. I had been informed, 
“from the first authority,” as the 
newspapers say, that lie wasj'eally an 
admirable player, one whom Captdii 
Matthews luniself niiglu have covet- , 
ted as a partner, or dreaded ns an' 
opponent; but cards, which try the 
temper of every body else; only Vei ved 
to display the equanimity of his; he 
was contented to play or to set out, 
idways ready to resign ' his seat to an- 
other. aiid neither bad cards or bad 
partners, blunders or revokes, ill hu- 
mour or impertinence, or an\ of the 


other amiable et emteras which usually 
flit about a card table in rapid sni:ces- 
sion,cvcr had the least effect upon him, 
he preserved his silence, bciciu e, and 
patience in the midst of all. xVow, I 
argued that if he could thus severely 
bear with ignorance and anhoyunce 
in a thing which he so plainly excel- 
led in, it was only candid to conclude 
that his patience with the follies and 
mistakes of the crowd, in matters of 
literature and general information, 
might arise not from congenial stu- 
pidity, but from an elevation of mind, 
that enabled him to look down on 
their blunders “ rather in sorrow than 
in anger.^’ 1 had heard that he re- 
tired early to re?*-., and rose late in 
the morning ; I had no doubt tliut ho 
iiidcinnificd himself in hours 

for his apparent abstinence ‘roni 
booV's. I had certainly never seen any 

volume ill his hand but the (' 

Ouide, or any newspaper b t the 
C — -—Chronicle; but study is al\v.i)s 
best pursued in private, and if lie 
wisheil to keep his love of lilcratiire 
a secret, he acted wisely in not giving 
the least clue to suspicion. I w.-ib 
soon, howe'.er, compelled to relin- 
quish this tiatlering iiope, for one d.* ^ 
when I happened to bo staying in t'!*.' 
same bouse with him, on rctuiui.i' 
into the drawing room after dressing 
for dinner, I found him alone iu tiu^ 
identical position in which 1 had left 
him half an hf>ur ago, with tiic )3ride 
of Lamniermuir on a sofa oppoaite to 
him, the Pirate on u table before 
him, and himself with the lirc&omc 

everlasting C Chronicle in his 

hand, whi/h 1 had seen him poring 
over for two hours alter breakfast, 
and every advertisement of which he 
must (or ought to) have known by 
heart. 

1 must acknowledge that at this 
moment contempt for the first tijne 
began to mingle with my sensations 
of admirqtibn : I lliought itwaspo*,- 
siWe to be too quiet, too iiidllJlTcnt, 
too insensible. Soon, however, cooler 
and ince rational thoughts returned; 
if he hail dcliglucd m those dear 
works like myself and the I'cst of niy 
repdej*s, could ho have preserved Ins 
enviable equanimity of temper? Must 
he not have felt emotions of' peevish- • 
ness towards a disobligiqg librarian, 
nnd'gratiiiide 'towards a kind one, unrl 
anger against a slow reader, and in- 
dignation at ir cold-hcarlcd critic ? 
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CcrtJiinly if tramjuillity of mind and 
hpirit lie worth attaining^ we ought 
not to lavish too much love on any 
thing, t>]>(icially on a tale of Walter 
Scott’s, Ibr in such a case modera- 
tion is an 'absolute inipossihility ; 
” love wisely, not too %vcll,” may <lo 
ailinirably for an aphorism, but acting 
lip to it is f|iiite out of tlie question. 
To leave Walter Scott, however, and 
to return to a very iliifereiit jicrson- 
age, the lioro df "my narration. 1 
have just mentioned that his visible 
litcrar} labours were hounded by the 

C (iiifdc and Chronicle: this 

was one of the many proofs of his 
entire and exchi'sive devotion to 

C ; many persons, espeeially of 

his age and liahils, are «:xceedingly 
fond, ill whatever place and societ}" 
they are fixed, of boasting of the far 
Mipcpor places, and socict}' which 
ihf'v fornuTl enjoyed : this instance 
of \ nl«.«jrity anrl had taste he was eii- 
iW'c from, 1 never heard him 
allude lo a single event of his early 

life ; the waters of the C Spa 

sccnnvl to have hail the same t fleet 
on him as if lui had swallowed a 
draught of Sadak’s Fountain of 
Oblivion. Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
even London itself, were talkcil of in 
his presence wiOiout the slightest 
srmptnni ofrcci'gnition on his part; 
the Soho i^M/aar, the Burlington 
Arcade, the Cal ton Ihli, tiie Giant’s 
Causeway, the I’uiierics at Paris, 
and file Carnival at Venice, none ex- 
cited a question, an ohservutkm, or 
even a look of interest. 1 was very’ 
.ii'gry once with a gentleman who fiaiu 
ol him that “ he was a man who ap- 
jicared to have gone through life 
with an idea and a half and still 
more so with another wicked wit, who 
retorted that he supposed the " idea ’’ 

was concenlerc i in the town of C , 

hut tiiat lie was at a loss to conjec- 
ture w’hat the half” could be. But 
in the words of Pope’s Parish Clerk, 
“Vcrilj^, these were sayings of men 
dtdighting in their own conceits more 
than in the trii-h,” and 3 do not know 
w'h\ 1 mention them, except that iny 
luitural sincerity and love of justice 
iiicliiies me to favour the reader with 
something more than an parii? 
statement^ In the course of an ac- 
quaintance of eighteen months, w^hich 
ill the unrestrained freedom of water- 
ing-place intercourse, is equal to one 
of eighteen years any where else, I 


never saw but two instances in w'hiclir 
the enviable clock-wOrk machinery of 
his mind was in the slightest degree 
disorganized ; these I must confess 
gave me much jilcasure ; they were so 
“ few and far between,” that they did 
not at all affect the general bearing 
of his character for equanimity, and 
they served me for a constant answer 
to the imp'*rtiiient beings I have he- 
forc*aIhuleit to, who said that all his 
sensations m’c: so completely’ frozen 
lip, that they must be as insensible to 
the trials of life, as tlic limbs of a 
Greenland fislicrumn to the touch of 
the harpoon. 

One of these ebnllitions of feeling 
was at the time when all the world 
were arguing and debating the 
chances for and against the reduc- 
tion of the interest of the Navy 
Fives; a lady in company, who hail 
just sold out two thousand ]^Miund*i 
from that sus]‘.icicms stock, for the 
purpose of building a home, warmly 
declared her persuasion that the re- 
duction was oil the point of taking 

{ dace; when, contrary to his usual 
laldts of rrr.erve anil taciturnity, and 
to his invariable rule of never contra- 
dicting any body, be vehemently and 
strongly protested that it was a mea- 
sure Vliidi would be unfair, unjust, 
impossible — in short spoke just like 
any ouc .fisc who was personally in- 
terested in the subject : this proved 
wtisfrctorily that his money was in 
the Navy Fives, and it still mofesatis- 
fatrtorily proved that he was yet alive 
to bomctliiiig of human feeling ; cer- 
tainly nmney was a very ignoble 
cause of, rx'^ i'tntion, but then the poet 
rays,— 

•* Sfmun'; lu M*t‘m swtci, 

AU bOiek!‘*li n'mugh ti.i’' b**:’' ^ 

and excitation wai so rare with him, 
that his frien^ could not afford to be 
particular respecting the quality of it. 
The second instance of animation was 
about ten months after ^tbe first- It 
was mentioned in his hearing, that a 
lady, imtch aiul deservedly disliked 
by aU who had the misfortune of her 
acquaintance, was on the point of 
leaving London to return to C — ■■■■, 
and he exclaimed, *‘Mrs. .H— — 

coming back to C !” in a tone 

that 1 shall not easily forget ; it y\’as 
thoroughly dlifcreiit from his usual 
monotony of voice; it was hurried, 
palpitating, apprehensive: there was 
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real intonation’ and expression in 
it; it said as plainly as if it had 
l»en delivered by Charles Kemble 

or Macready, that if Mrs. U 

did come, slie would come to his 
very great annoyance; no subse- 
quent question however could induce 
him to give an opinion about her ; he 
was instantly on his guard again— 
quiet, uninterested, and indiflereiit. 
When I quitted C— — I Was really 
sorry to part from him, not on ac- 
count of his agreeable, but of his 
original qualities ; there was not 
another person in C » — of whom I 
did not feel assured 1 should meet 
with the duplicate at Bath, where I 
was going; but 1 could not hope to 
meet with any one ' resembling him, 
** none but himself could be his paral- 
lel.” My grief, I am sorry to confess, 
seemed to excite no corresponding 
sensation in his mind : sorry, did 1 
say ? I hope I am not so selfish — I 
would not nave wished the ^ keeping ” 
of his character destroyed for the 
sake of any gratification to my own 
vanity: three ebullitions of mortal 
feeling in a year and a half, would 
have been too much ! I am glad I 
was not the cause of any such un^. 
necessary waste of sensibifity. 1 trust 
that in three days he thuroiighly for- 
got the existence of such a being us 
nijaelf, and 1 feel little doubt that 
nieh was really the case, for iri fifty 
oiher similar instances, 1 have ob- 


served how completely be verified 
Mrs. Malaprop’s assertion, that “ for- 
getting is the easiest thing in the 
world, if people only choose to set 
properly about it.” I have never 
seen him since the period I have just 
alluded to; but I have ofien heard 
from others, that Jhe still ** keeps the 
noiseless tenor of his way ” amidsf the 

noise and bustle of C ; and there 

he will probably remain for forty or 
fifty years longer, for I know no one 
more likely to turn the corner of a 
century; there is no jarring of pas- 
sions, no wear and tear of feelings, 
nothing to exhaust or corrode the 
machinery of life. There he may 
now he found, a natural curiosity, 
worthy the attention of all, as an ex- 
ample of nnruified, unbroken s^^renity ; 
he reminrls the beholder of Ras^elas 
m the Happy Valley, before he was 
seized with the inclination to stray 
from it: and earnestly do I wbh that 
some future beholder may be more 
fortunate thi^n myself in penetrating 
into the mystery of his past life, and 
may kindly acquain't the public 
whether It was the loss of his friends, 
his wits, his fortune, or the lady of his 
love, that rendered him a quiet fix- 
ture at C , and gave him in ex- 

change a gift more valuable than any 
or all of them — the gift of tranquil, 
unvaried peace of mind ! 

M. A. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


The following account is taken 
frotp an interesting journal kept by 
ofieofttlie conimissidiiers. who. run 
the boundary line between. Virginia 
and North Cai'ollna, about a ecu-, 
tury past. 

It is sij[m.sc(l to b;! written by 
Wm. Bird, tormrrly IlecpivcrGencral 
of the then colony of V irginia, and 
father of the late ‘Col. Wm. Bird, of 
Westover. » 

the evening w^e examined our 
friend Bear-skin concerning, tlie re- 
ligion of his country ; and lie ex- 
plained it to us w’ithout any of tfiat 
reserve, to which his nation is sub- 
ject in such raatterr. 

“ He told us, He 'believed there 
was one siipr4>tne Cod, who had 


several subalteru dclli<*s umlcr him ; 
and that Uiis master God made the 
w'orb! a .loUgainie ago. 

That he told the sun, moon, 
and. stars fbrir business at the be- 
ghiiiing, .wbteh they, with good 
looking after, have performed ever 
siiK'p. 

That the same power that made 
all ihirgs at first, has taken rare 
to keep tiipin in tlm same inelliod 
and motion ever since. 

** He believed tJint (vod had fnrin- 
eii many worlds hetbre he funned 
this; but that these worlds either 
grew old or ruinous, or were de- 
streyed for the dishonesty of tho 
inliubltants. 

^ That Go<l is very just, sind very 
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good, ever well plea.s^ wUli meu 
who possess . tli^e God-ltke qua- 
lities. 

That he takes good, people into 
his protection, makes them very 
rich, 6ils their bellies plentifnlly, 
preserves thehi from sickness, and. 
from being surpri^d, and overcome 
by their enemies.- . 

such as tell lies* and 
vheat those with whom they liave 
de;iHngs, htniever fails to punish with 
sickness, ^mveHy, and hunger ; and, 
after all. suflTers them to l)ekuockefl 
ou the head and scalpeil, by those 
that fight against them. 

‘‘ He believed, after deatbv Imth 
cood and biul people, ai’e cotid acted 
by a strong guard into a great road, 
in which tutpiir ted souls travel to- 
gether for some time, till at a rcr- 
taiu distance, tiic road forks into ' 
{Kitiis ; tile one extremely level, and ' 
the othei stony arnl moiiiitniiious. 

*• Here I lie go.ul are parted from 
the had by a ilasli of ligbtiiing-^the 
firit being hurried aivay tothe right, 
and fill* other lu the left. 

a rigiit Iiaiul road leads to a 
channiitg warm country, where the 
spring is everlasting, and every 
month is May. 

“ And UR the> year is alwayt in its 
youth, so are tJiV pe-ople ; ami paf- 
Hcularly the o'omcii are bright us 
stars, and never scold. 

“ 1 hat ill tills ifuppy climate there 
arc deer, turkeys, elk.s, and biiflaloes 
innuincrable, }»erpptiially fat and 
gentle ; whibj the trees arc hiad- 
with delicious fi*uit.i ripeaing[ 
throughout the four seasons. - ' ' 

That the soil brings forth spon- 
taneously, without the curse of 
labour; and so very whoiesome, that 
none who have the happiness to eat 
of it arc ever sick, gM»\v old, or die. 

'* Near the entrance of tlifr blessed 
land sits a venenibie old inhh, piiia 
mat richly woven, who iixnittjneii 
ail strictly who are bboughr' before 
him; and to whom, if they have h<^ 


hared vrell, the guards are ordered 
to open the) cryat^' gatejl^ and let 
them into the land aelighls." 

“ The left hand path is veiy rug- 
ged and itneven, letiding to a dark 
and barren' region where it is al- 
ways winter. The ground, is the 
whole year round epye^with siiqw, 
and nothing is tdl'bef seen on the 
trees but icicles. . . 

lilt oeopleare 'htmgtyi yet 
liAvenot a mors<d to * eat,; except a 
bitter kind of. potatoc, that gives 
tliem tlic dry glttK^s, and fills Their 
whole" bodies with loaO: sonic ulcers, 
that are iiisuppurtaldy paiiifuL ' 

' “ Hei*© all tlie w'oineii are old and' 
uirly, having claw's like a panther,, 
witli yifliich they fly upon the men 
thtit slight their' passion. Ftir It 
seems the5e haggard old furies arc 
intolerably fond, and expect a vast 
d<»al of elicnshlng. They talk tmicli, 
and exceedingly’ dirill, giving ex- 
quisite pain lt> l!ic dnim of Ihe 
ear, w'hich-la tint' pbicif of lorincnl 
is .so tender, (hat evOry sli.iip note 
w*nunds ft lo the quick. 

••At the end of this path si(s a 
driUidfiil old woman on a nUmstroiis 
toad'Stool, whoso head is covered' 
with rattle snakes instead of iresscs ; 
with glaring white eves which strike, 
a terror unspiiukable into all that 
heboid her. » 

“This hag pronounces sentence 
woe upon all the nnsembb: 
tliftt hold up their hands atljtier 
Iribtiiial. ^ After whieli they'" are 
delivtired Over to huge turkey buz- 
zards, like' harpies, ’that -fly away ' . 
with ihetn to (he cretus above men- ', 
(ioped. 

“ Here, after they have been tor-, 
men led a certain number of y^rs,. 
aceoriUng to their several degrees 
guilt, tjhey are again firivcn back 
info*"(ht» Vorld to ttyfjif ^bey lyill 
mend their manners; and merit a 
place, the next time, in the elysium 
of bliss,’* 

HUSTICUS. 


i:, M. J.iur, 185 >;>. 
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Corr.iU TIONS OP A STAY AT'iIOMe! 
. : : BV ALFRED DOMICILE.— NfJ. IV- . 


'Mlold Eob Boy. the Roiithcrnp say, 

I^ the border; 

'Should bft meet wn? m the day, . 

’Twad briieil a sad disorder.’* 

Ron Roy Macorjcoor. 


The narrative Ltim' now to 
offer to the perusal of ray rentiers will 
rcciuirc little preface'; the i^ither pe- 
culiar circumstances it eralKKlies oc- 
, curred.to a worthy relation of mine, 
and I therefore cannot inbre' appro- 
priately designate it than .by giving it 
the appellation of 

MY UNCLE'S TALE. 

- It Is now, said he, a considerate 
nuniber of years ago, when I was in- 
vited td form part of a sporting muster 
of gentlemen at Wardour Castle, the 
magnificent scat of die Anindcls, a 
family who date their honours from 
the mra of , the Conqueror. 1 was 
.Mihea serving my last terms at Oxford, 
ftjt'tiie commencement of the va- 
cfdi^^attendc^ by a servant, 1 started 
• on^pmeback for the scene of fecre;^ 
tion. ' 1 bad occasion to pass though 
North Wiltshire, in my route, and/ 

' '''ft was about mven at ni^t of the day 
I lefl Oxford that, 1 was overtaken on 
Hiingerford-down.. by a single hoAe- 
, m^', mounted on a strong, black geld- 
T^Jng; and enveloped in' & brown riding 
coat,' which biickled^ jo^d his 
' waist.!^ a^hi(|id leathenef'^ip, and' 
which reach to afs spurs.*' 
A wide brimmed iw crowned, bat . 

, half shaded a good^bumoiired, ex- 
^pressive countenance, ahd'/ a rather 
g^ly patt4%iediSite hmidkqr^jef was . 
.'carefflllylw pv^ ms licek and chin; 

./ a huntl% in his right 

hahdrimd''he,j^ 'evideh^^^ one of 
Country %azier farmers who , 
' W|retJ wdllo do in the world,. 

and whidi are still tb be met with in 
^Moie parts of Wiltshire and the ad- 
‘/i joiiiiug counties. ^ 

His greeting smacked of indepen- 


dence, yet it was spiced with good 
humour ; and there are few of Us who 
•would reject a sweetly seasoned cup 
•bemuse of its strength.. 

Sharpish night, young gentleman, 
and not likely to mend, there is wind 
’ and sour weather in the moon’s cir- 
cle, her hdrils are awry. It a’ut the 
best road, neither, wC a-got to travel ; 
I’ll make so bold as to bear you 
company, if you ride to the next 
town.” 

• We jogged gently on together, nnd 
I presently learnt from him that it 
was ^e fair at Hungerford the next 
day, and that he was going there to 
purchase a horse. 1 was equally 
Trank in telling- him whence 1 had 
come, and we rode on together^ in 
mutual confidence. 

' From Oxford, eh. Sir; WeD, to 
^^be’ iiiie,' every man to his mind, ns 
7yPUP: 'Water drinker’ says, but no 
gloothy walls and black surplices for 
'me»' Founds,- shillings,, and pence, 
and Jeamed lin^s, say 1— But 
you ap|a desperate lively too, some- 
times : I hw ; black-strap, fox-hunt- 
ingf ^elty girls, eh. Sir 
*; ;,«.We hfc not all as sober as our 

' think us, Brown, did 

y6^ yimr name ?*' 

Brpi^^imr, John Brown ofEn- 
'gld|e]4*;jirmttii whose >8 to 

ha^e b^n witl^a pent^r-and to be 
>i^rth— but yonder's the old town, 
and its right lucky you met with a 
friend^or you might have had one 
bed for your steea and yourself, and 
the broad sky -and a tar£ pillow for 
your man." ' ’ V /i. 

We- weii^soon 

my jolly fani^ rode in^ith the aii- 
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thority of an old acquaintance. ** Ah» 
Jem, my boy, how goes it with thee— 
why thou lookst as grinningly as 
though the collar of thy masters cart 
horse was about thy neck-<-Jiut they 
always laqgh who win, and the poor 
nags must be griped now I ween to 
fill thy cheeks with their purloin’d 
provender. But stirthee^ boy— here, 

E ut black and this gehUeman’t 

^ orse in your best stalls, and#accortl- 
jngly as the beasis look in the mom* 
ing so sbafit thou be r^uited. Com.e, 
young gentleman, a pipe and a glass 
wont break square, drye know, this 
cold night’*— and with that he intro- 
duced me to the house. 

Here were assembled that hetero-' 
geneous muster of characters which, 
on the, eve of any particular holiday, 
or seldom occurring season of husi- , 
ness, usually congregate. Faiinefa 
who had sheep or oxen to, dispOM of 
were in close conversation with the 
traders in tliose animals— here a horse 
dealer, elo(]uent in his cups, was pui^ 
ing the extraordinary qualities of his 
quadrupeds, and there a cheescfactor 
was sententious in praise of double 
Dorset or real Chedder; whilst a 
currier, with a voice potential as the 
duke's, insisted, as in his school days, 
that there was nothing like leather” 
for the salvation of the state* Poli- . 
tics and scandal, time out of mind, the 
topics of village alehouse coteries, ia , 
this instance, gave place to the ruling 
passion — and self interest, or m the 
present affair it were more coi^t tq 
call it, .the ** main chance/’ 
the prevailing sentiment lyii^ all;' 
Be it what it may, the landlord’s 
house, and the landlord’s cheer, were 
in high request, and 1 was. compelled ' 
to be content to share wiib the rest 
the use of a parloiv«{ deeming it 
fortunate to secure a ' ^j^ping ];;oom 
to myself. 

Our appearance^ and ihp/a^^'dnty'^ 
Mr. Brown seemed, to exerp^ which, 
after I had seen his lib^^ty ill or- . 
ders, 1 cecuied to wonder' at, obtained 
for us amts in a pretty cdnifortable 
parlour, iii which were assembly 
some half dozen of the better kind bf 
visitors, and three or four of the re- 
putable tradespeople of the town. 

The entrance of a stranger iuvarl< 
ably creates attention, and for a while 
impedes the current -.ilf generid con- 
versation! Much of that curiosity and 
of that bashfulncss #liich result from 


such an occurrem^^was in this case 
taksm off* by the hetH^welcomemven 
to my cheerful companion, and the 
perfect honesty and nonchalanec with 
which he' introduced me to his boon 
companions^ 

• “ What, Mr^ Brown,” spoke two 
dr throe at a time^. -.^^orthy Mr.. 
Btown— a thousand 'trelcomes old 
boy— true to your time and as h'eaity 
as ever— 1 warrant me we shall have 
the Monks at Malmesbury amn when 
the cj^ck strikes nine, and the old 
black horse is-not in ^gcr Martin’s 
stable-T-but what’s thb best news from 
your TOuntry, MaiitCr Brown, all 
. turning soldiers I suppose V ’ 

^ and softly, good pe^le, fair 
and softly; they who ride far have 
spent their breath in the air, mid wc 
who dine at twelve do sup before wc 
pcate. But upon my liie I am right 
glad to see you all so cheerful; these 
' wars, however they might agree with 
the stateV constitution, seems not to 
have troubled yours. But lack-a-day 
I am forgetting my manners all tins 
while — here is an acquaintance of 
mine of sonic half hour’s growth, I 
pray you be honoured with us. 
Come,. young gentleman, a pullet, 
some Kennct ale, and a glass of' Ge- 
' neva wont spoil sport, nor drown the 
crotchets and quavers you bring away 
from , the parson’s town. Comb 
bestir thee .wench,”' efjdtbssijag ^ 
maid servant, ” do’st not 
company?” * ' 

During our repast the convocation 
of the company graduallv relapsed 
back to tiic subject which had occa- 
pieef them previously to our appear- 
ance— it happened to be a very com- 
mon one at that period, the feats and 
darings of noted highwaymen. 


appi^nated . . 
bottomed drilki'' chah*^ to hinisrif, ” 1 
tell thee Richard.Tiirptu was hanged 
at Exeter.”, 

*fApd I tell you, Mr. Jenntn^, 
and. 1 had it frdlii'the-;f»tiiiSn. of the 
wife of one of me javolitt. men thak 
waited upon the riieriff* at; that tinie, 
that he was han^d. at ll^ch^ter ; 
and they do say that it vt^Os/^oq^ing 
out of the Black Swan yaiFd^'llhere, 
when he offered the ostler a golden 
^Ineato Ict^un clap once his* foot 
In^tbc stirrup that he was nabbed by 
the constable ; it was indeed a Olac^ 
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swan that Dick courted that day, 
however,'* Plurober and 

Glazier laughed iil 'df he bad said a 
good thing. But Mr. Churchwarden 
Moody, nothing daunted, returned to 
the charge l»y loudly vociterating, 

« Why I suppose, neighbour Jen* 
nings, you wul next say ihat it wer’nt 
from Suutliamjpton to York that Dick 
rode in one day, with a imitton chop 
tied to his horse’s tongue —for ,voii 
might as well deny the one thing as 
the other — ” ** And I do deny it. 
Mister Jennings.” Pardbn me, 
gentlemen,” I mildly' interfered,-— 
there are not >Vanting those, and . 
men of good repme too, that say it 
was at York that the famous * Cat's* 
ran* of £K^ex of whom you ^eak, 
suffered. But 1 believe it will be 
found that there is considerable dark- 
ness thrown over his last hours, and 
that though there actually exists a 
record of his trial and concfe'ni nation,^ 
no document remains suliiciently ex-' 
nlanatory of his execution. But you 
have still, I have iicard, a knight of 
the road little behind Richard in the 
nit of * stfmd and deliver* that has 
occnsionivily paid a well booted tra- 
veller a visit on our Wiltshire downs; 
haait happened to any of you to have 
had your path crossed by the adven- 
turer?” 

“ The Lord forbid, young gentle- 
ipim,” spoke two or three of the coin- 
" the I^ord'forbid that ever our 
pursca^S ^o^^r should have claimed' 
aCiquawibihee—it was hut Friday night 
IjMt past that a. gentlernaii . traveller 
eased of. bis saddle .Imgs . as he 
rode through Savernuke; and the 

SE luce, of ten (||iiarter8 of good bnr- 
which old farmer Gerrard was 
home from the Vke ttitu'ket, 
cliimgicd owners the same night.^' But 
come. Master Brp.s^, do'yo,u itffit'ithe 
gentleman drasi^'Voijfiir chairs^ ii^fii(pr, 
and vre*ll ^aock'adtcn. -tke anemn'eer' 
for a'song'’ 7 ^imd this Wmniun piece 
of wit set the room hiqgliing again. 

" Ay,' a song,, a song,” roared |the 
company^v come. Master 

James, don^C-^'SltipA^^tipon it, as you 
in your fMTpit;; but set things 
ihe/j speaker laughed* 
agaiiKos though heh'ere the spirit of 

" Well, , gentlemen, if I must' 1 
must, but really I don't think' I can 
reycollect a song, ond I have such a 
cofd ; nevertheless, help ^me out, and 


mind the -chorus, gentlemen.” And 
after a few well acted emphatic hems, 
and a puljing up of the neckcloth, 
Mr. James began his melody ; — 

“ To sing you a song, sirs, it is luy in- 
ieiitioji . 

Nobody to name and noboiiy to mention ; 

' Afht Uioncb 1 may speuk of v few should 
be blamed. 

No one can be angry when nobody's 
named.’ 

Chorus, gcntlemen-^'^ 

. “ Nobodjv nobody. 

Nobody, nobody, nobody, uo 

" You may say »* 

But the worthy dealer in lots and 
pledges found nobody a frail ally, and 
wanted somebody to give him more 
assistance than any of us were enabled 
to a0brd. He broke down in at- 
tempting a second verse. 

“A hole in the ballad, upon my 
life, gentlemen; do some person be 
80 kind as to sing for me — come, Mr. 
Brown, you sing a good stave, favour 
us now ibr old ac(|iiaintance sake.” 

" With nil iny heart, with ail my 
heart, and as wc liavc been talking \\ 
little about thieves, and Turpins, and 
Bolters, and the like, why, I’ll suit my 
song to the subject, anrl hum you a- 
short ditty of the highw'ay. — 

“ You rany talk of your heroes, und men 
of renown, 

Vllio have buttled for bononr, or fuiiglit 
for a crown. 

But be who made most b} bis arm il is 
; . certain 

Froii) thu'iaient world’s hiQhw(ty.s W'«s 
surely Dick Turpiu. 

Sing .Tantururu rogues till, rogues all. 

The seniisfor, lawyer, and parson would 
play, ^ 

Their ports, Ip, jl^.dramN of life who but 

Biif whilo ,6'er life's Ange night' hnd 
dropp^ ber dark curta in 
There hmr^ras actor so shrewd Dick 
Turpin, r , 

Slog Tantarora, t^c; 

« The act^.tboi he plaj’d, and U>e sce-nes 
that he wrought, 

Were as bold as the thunder, and mpid 
us thought. 

And though ibe.dtu’k forest thia night he 
' is skirtbg, ' " i ' 

Next day, like pjharlofiuih; is Dick 
. tiirpii). - 

Sing Tahti^ra, dre, 
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** Hi<i ihronc wa<4 bis Jiaddlo^ -'bis srcptru 
his sword, 

His pistols deoFoes^ anii the law was his 
\vonU 

And ulL that the mighty arc fund of 
nssertini; 

Is left ill the shade by ihc deeds of Tick 
Turpin. 

SingTanfarnra, &c.’* 

" An excellent song trolv, and well 
Sling too. Master Brown,’’ said the 
portly Mr. JenniDg^i “ by my con- 
science 1 would rather have rode a 
hunting iipop a pack-horse in the dog 
clays, than have passed to the best 
lord’s house in Epping after f^nnset 
with the chance of Dick for aViaitor, 
But they tell me our Turpin is as 
terrible, and quite os much of a bully 
cock.” 

“ Not so burl, not so bad neighbour 
Jennings,” said my new acquaintance^ 
with so III r' animation; “ bless '’your 
heart, thcro is not on occasions a 
fellow more civil tlian Jem in the 
three kingdoms. Blood too, blood is 
not to the fellow’s fancy', and I have 
been told lie would rather forego a 
few gold pieces than < rack crowns for 
them. I have iiiys^df rode over Lydc- 
way with .lom, and wc have had a 
royst together at the Druid’s Head; 
but I always took care to shew hico 1 
had my bulldogs with me ; and I yet 
count John Brown with a good horse 
beneath liim, fair play, and a brace of 
these teasers, as g jocI a man, whether 
the red sun shine, or the cold moon 
glitters aliovc us, as Jcni, ride wJicru 
lie will.” 

" What sort of a man is- thU, 
Bolter?” I ventured to inquire; . 

" M -ch about my size and make I 
take it. Mister Student : a tride taller 
it may be, and paler in the ftfcc than 
I now appear, for trust me T^fiiid our 
lanillonrs tap none of -the cpplest. 
He has a merry eye too/and taxi' turn 
a ditty decently. I remenib- r,;liear- 
ing him sink, a ballad that wi^s niade 
upon an encounter he once bad with 
a miller, a thorough godd man, and 
w'iio went out with the avowed pur<;* 
pose of tfying the strength of his 
arm and cndgtd with Bolter. '!i^e 
song is of the cyuaintest, an olden- 
time melody ; this is it. ' ^ 

The miller vf Handley was bold of mind. 

And A stiiiwurt kniivc was h»% 

And a Iwitef: ami braver' tmi o:ie buuld 
find > ' 

In all Itc VTvsl C.'ouiitree, 


i jf/ Slinh/^ 

And the miller ofHa^ley be nioiicted 
his grey, 

AimI rode over bill fell, 

'Till be oume tb tbe pass o the dingled' 
way 

Where (b# freebooter s|)oke his spell. 

And llteii iiprosp that highwayman bold 
Whose prowess thq miller would trj'. 
And l.e sbouied ** stdnd'abd deliver” thy 
gold, 

here 1 *'.* a cfifitflTdle. 

But tlie other Iiiuglicd, and idock^d front 
bUidde ' . 

A platii of tbe oaken bough, 

Anl he swore, though death should b<!- 
come bis bride, 

To break it oa BolterV brow. 

Then tbe roblier loon ho Icup'd from bU' 
horse, 

As tbe miller bo jiimpM U\ the 
And they plied tbeir eiulgcls with l i-dit 
good force 

For ninny n merry rouiul. 

And Ihore thej* fought bytbe^dcar mooiw 
light, 

'Till the .went did fall like min, ‘ ‘ 

And the turf was worn in tliespo) of the 
fight, 

Aud nmrkM with mnay a ttaiii. 

But Bolter spoke — “ There nre sounds T 
trow 

or hor>cmf3n (liat come this way, 

And Uiriii wouldn’t not have rue la ken 
now 

'Till wo know who wins the day. 

So the miUer he mounted and wendod/ 
home, 

And. he knew spi(4» his bra\Tiy,''..y , • 

Tluu be alwiiys ouiiid And wben,^^^^'. 
to. roam, 

Due other ns good as be.*' 

After this song the Ctirnp:iny bc(v.-' 
gan graclually to disperse, and tlio' 
persevering John Brown himself at 
last yielded to fatigue, and we bade. * 
good ni^ht and parted, . The next day 
I was atVITardoiir, 

Tte birds wm jpl^ty, .the huqtiog 
goodi abd tbe cheer ^^eteast boerds 
would have s^Bficd\our eidcurcs of 
Kome in its 'roost dainty - days; in ' 
short thlce week's of luhir|ty and hap* 
piness Bew over rnv head/^. they were 
hut ail many. with 

the siiiccrest regret .tnjii/|v'acknow>- - 
ledged the arrival of of de-., 

jiartiirc. iJ * 

* The day previous to the • 

devoted to a tliorough survey the 
most interesting portions of 'Wa;- 
dour’s domain, which, witii a wonder- 
ful fatuity of ill taste J had driven off' 
to tlie latest possible moiiicnt. Tbe 
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ruim of the the scene of 

the firmneju endplpiotitai of Blanch 
of Arundel, was k^eng the latest 
of the scenes 1 visited^ ,^imd in the 
banquetting room, which,;|ret remains 
entire, dinnerfor three orfourof lis was 
provided. I was sitting in this apart* 
m^t, and sketchhilg a portion of the 
majestic ruin near me, when beside 
some other strangm that were ga^ng 
iIRpoiiit, I observed one that particu- 
larly arrested or diverted my otbimtion 
‘fiom every other olyect- . Be was a 
man of powerfbl stature, and there 
was much resoli^n, mixed wi^ some;, 
, cunning, pourmyed his counte- ' 
"nance. . labour iiad< evidently; made 
some inroads upon his. fori^ead, 
but years had not. yet quenched the. 
bright and active eyes that seemed to 
take me prisdner. Like the Bght- 
hpusein the ocean, storms -and the 
’ waves had evidently shook the 

but the pilot flame burned 
BtUl clear and faithful upon its crown. 
His whole manner -was jdiat .pf a 
visitor more for the purpose of kill- 
ing1imb,>,thian mning much informa* 
tioh^ for he spmte to those about him .. 
of having beOu .unwillingly detained 
in, the neighbourhood in consequence 
of his horse losing a slioe^ and that 
**as he hated an idje life, and as he 
bad heard muph talk of the old pile 
^>bpfqre bun, which .looked for all the 
w^lddlbe a man of war afteir an en- 
.jBgeik^l^ho Had strolled here whilst 
- ramer doctored his horse and the, . 
flbook his sfoak.” * By .^tjhe^ bye he 
.^'Iqoked into the room, in wlucb 1 was 
and cast a hurried glance 
' around’it. I was more than ever con-^ 


ford, hut he; fodc a different horsey 
and his bekvec was ^hter, and there 
was plainly to be seen fAc pmvdct* 
mark on his forehet^ John Brown 
of Bngl^eld was evidently the 
stranger of the Turns. . He recognized 
me,.but fhere was' bniiei^ in his 
greeting, ^ agitation in jiSs words. 

" What" iby young, grademan, you 
ag^n! How fores ^itr >A bonny 
bright morning fot. tho^ who ride 
not in haste, but wm' .it' as dark as 
death 1 must be onwards — danger is 
in my path" if 1 lose stm in tariying 
-T-my eummons is sudden, and wjU 
excpse bluntness : they who ride 
id wexxae another guest, sort of a 
legacy than that tliey fear, must not. 
have cmemqpy for their chamber- 
la^l Farewell my bpy,a longlife. and 
one to you, and when you 
Ciiml that road roiget not Englefidd 
and honest Master Brown and he 
dug die rowells into his horse’s flank 
ere I could give him my greeting, but 
1 sent it on Uie winds after him. 

It was about two years after this 
event that business called me to 
l^iqchester, and which place, on my 
.axriyal»Jate in the evening, 1 Ibund 
!n considerable bustle and uuitUation. 
It was during the hottest period of the 
American war, and a considerable 
camp 'Was then forming in the neigh- 
boumood. But independent of this 
influx of military, an occurrence of 
narrower, but for the moment, acute 
interest, seemed to employ the city's 
tpng^'.aud ears. Boite?, the ccle- 
btat^ bnwayman of the West, was 
forfeit life ph the morrow. 

1 bad. never seen an execution: 


vinced we had. somewhere met, and 
yet l;did not recollect any oi^my ac- 

whose facQ^kiw spotted . 


fled a painful xuric^it^ ' 1 Was with- 
hddbyso^eqqaccountable'cpptrpul . 
from'seeks&ig^tS^tjieyelopnieniji^^ut I 
believe nave had ere now, 

pccasipnJkHj^^^ at our apathy, or 
our fprb^ahe^,^ pai^cjuiur occa- 

or ^o afoer tlus, f'^i'tted 
Wardour, but who sliould overtake 
mq on my road hut iny old. friend 
-John Brown of Englefi^' He was 
habited pretty nomly in the 'same 
costume as when we met at Hunger- ■ 


'curioaltygot the better of good feel- 
' ing, andf determined to be a witness 
of the jtHlriUq end of a felon. 1 must 
'confess fooy that the fame of the man, 
and'foe stories that were told of his 
inir€jridity,'not n little increased the 
desire I. ^It to be at the , place of 
death; witness the eftect its 
h'irro^ wdttld have upon him who 
' had dared 'die grim tyrant a buiulrml 
times with only the cloak of night for 
ii^;mly,.and.bi8 owu might for nis dc* 
feitcj^ sidfercd for my temerity. 

/ X'awbte visibn-harassetl, and with 
a sense ofrestlessnfos and undefinablc 
'oread^eariy on die fatal qaotping. The 
town was awake ,bcfo.tp fti^,;and small 
parties of i^;.inhab!tani^" were col- 
lected at the^rners of "the streets, 
and in the yaM^f the inn, full of sur- 
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mise and busy anticipation. I went 
through the forms of a breakfast, 

1 could not ea^ victuals seemed 
to taste of bitterness and the. graves 
andl hurried away and plunged into 
the throng of the populace, which 
now, like agitated waves, rolled irre- 
gularly and precipitously towards one 
point, like a bla(;k rock of de- 
struction,']^ the shoal between this 
world add the next, stood the scaf- 
fold, with ^pampbenialia, 

stemming th^rapmity of the element. 
1 was fortunate, or wretched enough, 
to obtain a. comparatively excellent 
situation : bu( the sound and the hum 
of conflicting voices, like the 
of winds, the careless visagt^^of ' Iwe 
visitors, the fearful ones of others, dhe 
cries of women— for tlie devil curi- 
osity had triumphed over their na- 
tures, and the curse of Paradhe was 
upon tliem — the vociferations aii^..|he 
oaths of men, who with the grat^ and 
the cofHn of a follow creature almost 
in view, rooked not of the judgment 
to coino ; the dreadful pause and the 
fluttering fear before and attendant 
upon the acting of a dreadful thing ; 
the suspense worse than reality ; -dread . 
undefined, and horror accumulated— 
all this and tliese seemed to enyirou 
me round aliout, to chain me in 
brcakless fottoi's, and to weigh heavy 
upon my heart, every moment grow- 
ing more and more sick. Oiddincss 
too came upon me, and the spot on 
which 1 stood was to my diseasM 
imagination n$ the summit of a pre- 
ci[)icc, or the cap of a tower, the fcai^t 
movement of which— and It g^med 
to rock to and fro— would pfeCipitate 
me into annihilation. ' ' " 


When, however, our senses are tot- 
terintg strong iugmdyea will restore 
them. A sfioutyV,^^ thb farthest 
crowil aud of called 

hack the colMwltb idy cbeelu aiid the 
fidnting pulse to my heart ; tlie next 
moment ^ pe<mle ^multaiieoualy 
waved backwards from the ^t of the 
8caffi>ld, and the its 'doime4 

Aa/nig 'was halted ' foot. The 
culprit’ll back, al ^ ttobd upright in 
thci vehicle, was towards me^. oOt in 
foe Upxt moment the clank aiid'ialde 
of iirohs sniotc upon my ekn 'iEmd:! 
saw him leap fbarlcssly and audacibits« » 
ly upon the scaffold, the loose placed 
boards of which e^bed his heavy 
tramp, f clibnot dflicribe hu dresi, 
nor his gait, nor bis belmviour, for the 
roonleht he turned towards, and ghbe 
one wild glare upon the populace,' his ' 
met mine, the scenes of Hunger- 
ford and,.Wara6or passed as a phan- 
tasmagoria by me, far there in the per* 
edit t>f ^the felon EoUer^ eiood lheie 
spirit, John Brown of^Bn^h^ 
field J Isaw no mote— I closed my 
eyes to the last scene of his history 
—I could not witness foe, death 
struggles of him who had broke bread 
with me, and I only kiicw hei was no 
more by the one df^ sigh, and a few 
stifled screacheSf 'tbat came from that 
vast multitude. rushed th dcs|mra* 

tion from the place of foe dead; when 
the parting of the populace, flow^g 
ofl into difl'erent channels,. gave 
egress, and 1 heard no more 
hold bad plunderer than foii|^''‘* ile 
had died’^ (and foe indondder^ ' 
speakers deemed it a triumph) " wifo 
resolution, and^as a man !’* ‘ • 


ON T»lfi BABLY FATg OF QiSNjra 


« WhoiliB the gods love die young.’\- 


ByBow. 


Tr is a striking fact, that geifoitis 
often attended by quick decay and 
premature death. The' frequency 
of the foct prevents ridicule from 
atfochii^ to an attempt made, in 
gravity, to account it. Genius 
when brought in to material union. 


loycS to dwell ill: tile 'n^stspiritiial 
form — the pale ^i^heek,': foe dim eye, 
and tip; sjfoly frihne iWe.fdddm 
find that Promethean fire amaifoig 
the coarse form of a ploughman. 
Besides, heightens the predoiisness 
of the gifr When genius is bestowed 
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only for a brief time, irradiating ivith 
intellectual Dght tl|e young and un- 
tainted Bonl, and hivrying tne jjosses- 
sor quickly to an early tomb. 
It would look like' a prostitution of 
its sacredness if it were doomed long 
to vegetate and display its rich blos- 
soms In a bleak and uncongenial soil. 
Phrenologists tell ^us that a large de- 
velopment of thqlrack part qt tbo 
head is generally foiTnd in union with 
the nerve, muscle, and form, which 
are proofs of a vigorous constitution ; 
and that an am^ forehead U gene- 
rally the mark of ill health and a 
feeble frame. The want of Acuities 
which, according, to the ^purzheim ' 
doctrine, could only be^ purchased by 
the sacrifice of sound health, will not 
be regretted by Vulgar and stoutly- 
built persons, who have no taste for 
intellectual enjoyment. The poet 
may at times regret the doom of 
suffering under the pangs, of disease; 
but he will scarcely wish for a robust 
frame, at tiie expense of the faculties 
that are the chief sour^ of his en- 
joyments. 

The inability that results from a 
sickly frame to participate in the 

r i'ts of boyhood, must create n taste 
mental pleasures. He who feels, 
that he WM not made for deriving any 
satisfaction from vulgar delights, will 
turn, for pleiuure, to commune with ' 
his own heart, and with natufe. There 
tt hb likelihood that revelling amid 
^e^brfght forms summoned up by ima- 
• jgiiiatia|i^‘WiU leave a wish to mingle 
^in'm " the clamorous fray of 
liquabbling imps 

none hove vaioly e’er the muse 
pursued^ 

And those whom she delights regret no 
more ' y ^ . 

Tbe.mial joydd?hour.s, wraj^'fhej 

.soar' *; ' . 

To worIdgiin{cn(>wifi jiaffllve ' 

'chorm.*^- ' 

The ol>jeotii.in the living worid will 
soon be thought prosaic^ vulgar, and 
disgustj^, beheld in cQii^st 

with the beauty of tli#^ ob- . 

jects in sMld' of imacinarion; 

The averaibttv^i^^oun^ Edwin” to 
noisy pleasures, aA^ldi^ fondness for 
solituw, ar^finely uesicribed hi;:" The 
Minstrel.’' He "ever fled concourse, 
noise, and toil;” he grew up into 
Jritellectuul luauhood amid 
scenes of nat( no,: 


" The warbUng woodUuid, (he resound- 
ing shore, - 

The pomp ofgrovcs,tlie'garnitiireorfields.'’ 

The fTeedoia.0f the mind, in slow 
disease^ from the intrusion of distract- 
ing objects, allows the undivided ex- 
ercise of attention. The ".clog and 
clay of ours” that wOigha .down ami 
materinlizps the spirit " dgtolves be- 
fore its tiiae^’ and the s6iu.c,an range 
without eontroulover nature, or float 
away, without any ojMH>8fng tide, on 
the ocean of " bri^; . imaginings.” 
The power of lingering disease to eli- 
cit iutcllect is., frequently exhibited 
. strikingly Jn the development of tlie 
' mentat miculties in victims of con- 
aumptibn, who, when hale and vigor- 
ous, were far from being of an intel- 
lectual turn. It is even no uncommon 
thing for lunatics to recover reason 
just before death. The light that was 
darkened by a c svcriiig of materiality, 
sheefr a few fitful gleams when the 
veil is being torn aside for ever. 

C^e may find, in the works of sickly 
genius, inai:y descriptions exquisitely 
natural and touching of its own mor- 
bid state. There is a melancholy 
charm in poetry that has been written 
under the pressure of blow disease. 
I shall .draw no examples from the 
nneients, for they seem scarcely to 
have known what it meant, and there 
are sufficiently numerous illustrations 
of the sickliness and early death of 
genius in the history of the moderns. 
The " divine” liapimel was cut oifin 
the bloom of manhood. Ariosto's 
health was delicate. In assigning his 
reasoua for his refusal to follow the 
Cardinal;\du Estc to Hungary, he al- 
luded, with playful gaiet}^ to his ina- 
ifility to bear the chilling blasts from 
the mouBtains, and tlie change from 
intense f^d to heat. 

" So mia batutW'come mol conviensi 
Co' jgeddi v^ni, e cosUi sollo il Polo 
cho neif Italia inteusi, 
Enbli^i noefiresse il beddo solo 
Ma it'ealilodellB stirpe ch’bsi infesln, 

• Cbe plh;elie dalln Reste me gPinvolo. 
Ne il verno aftfove s’abilain o^esto 
Faese, vi sf.nmugia gloca.bee^ 

Fuor.ohv dbrmir vi si fu nitt’il re&to. 
Ch^ giundi victi come sorbir si dee 

I*.’ana ehe tion sempre in navuglio il 
fratUb / ' 

Delle mbntagne prossfme Rifee. 

Dal vnper cbe dnl stomaco elevaio, 

.Fa catnrro alia lesta e oala ^ petto 
IMl moueiuDarimltp solfoofl^.” 
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Aftei* the writing of this satire, his 
health became stSli more delicate, and 
he soon fell intci'a rapid decUne. 

‘ Pope’s imperfectijons of form are 
well Known, though he b said to have 
been beautifulin youth. 

Rochester, Otway, Parnell, and 
Michael jfiruci^ died, young. Gray 
had a;^<|mcate contstitiitipii. He tin- 
. dertook^^^. travels '^ -'scafbh of . 
health. ^VTliere ' fu^ a^erai lines In 
• the eputleiiindtceii during sickness 
“ ad amico^^, k. 

Perhaps i^d poet awsdccncd,. 
death, mote . intense interest ' than 
Chattertou.^- ' He came to l^'don Jh .i 
gay hope of literary 
" sunny visions*’ that "floited’? be^ 
fore him soon iled. He was ^driven 
in a few months, by positive want, to , 
beconne a suicide. VVe almost with- ■ 
hold credence from the an^^ilan 
alleged to have been niade 
not quite a^bteen years of i^e at ■ 
deatli, who had no better opportuhity 
for inental culture than .that which' the 
routine of a charity school, and, after- 
wards, an attorney’s office, afforded. 
Chatterton was a literary phenomenon, 
whose amazing powers we are at a loss 
to account for, even when we tafee, . 

account the enthusiasm peculw to 
youthful genius, the intervals of study 
snatched from the vulgar toil of copy- 
ing dull parchments, and the nildnignt 
hours spent in pursuit of literaiy ais- 
tinction. He acquired, in obscure life, 
such a knowledge of ancient language, 
and heraldic antiimity, as enabled' 
him to forge poems tnat were reedv^ 
by a large portion of the Utetel^'^drild 
as the pr^uctions of a.wH|w:jbrtbe 
fifteenth centuiy. Such wds the ama- 
zing variety of his powers^ that he 
fotgod even architecture aad;hifraldi;y; 
In the articles he wrote- for pen* ■ 
odical works of the being a 

few months in Londoni;^hie}l;dep!b^ 
with pl^ul and piquant tee 

light and fiying shadows cf'fotemh* 
able folly. ‘ 

It is painful to think , tent chill 
penury” should so often have ” shed, 
her sickly mpdew” on high Col- 
lect. Tne name of / 

Otway arise painfully to our^iseiifo^ 


ill reviewing tlji^l^^^'^eniiis. The 
monodies the elo* 

l^r to save 

him j^jn:^mbfng thi^iigh cold lie- 
gl^Lv 'ftpw' would youth of 
buoyant hope hate joj^cLIitid he re- 
ceived, while^vii^ the homage ex- 
’ torted by his d^hi— the 

^^arm ** grectihgt^imd to his 


** yd|ing-eyc4 j 


Ait -deplly fimrked as hoar 

now a melancholy plMure'.fot 
contemplate the intelldstual dhinenenA !' 
>which the . sweet, harper of tSme- 
^sbroiided ininstrelB^^.-hiid he lived €o' 
manhood, wiiiild havtta|Sained| thoek- 
pansipii of thd germs of poetry fofu^ 
here and them in ihepoehis he ascalbed';'' 
to Rowley, inti^rich blossoms of sonj^ 
and the subsiding of the' scepticism of 
wild youl^ into tno purer thought and 
palmer hope of inatuter age. 

Oliattertom alluded flt timet iii(' his 
“ — ‘Hvto his occasional inental de- 


pression^ < The following lines are not 
by any d^eans tee best in his ** Mis- 
cellanies.” . . • 

Joyle.« T seek file sdiitaiy sbndlp/ ’ 

Where du^ky contean^fi^' %dls the 
frceiie; 

The dark retreat (of leafim btepnes 
made), . 

WhenMick’otnig sb^itow wets the yel-.. 

low’d green." . . 

Some of tee lines h^ wrote^on A#, 
death of his friend Fowell'iiicmp^ ' 
^helically appli^al^e to hiit 

** But fata lifiiisinttck’d thee,— enriy waf . 
tbydoom; 

How soon ^ enclosed within , the riitev 
tomb!" , , • . % 

Periiaps tbemost touching and beaifw** 
dful^aShsion .to his o%h deserted state . ■ 
is " BaQn4<<^ Charity,” Witten' ^ 

** Hidw to the (^ureh glebe-house, ; 

' ashrea^ nionne, 

Ha^e to thy fc^, tbie dfl^ dotbouse' < 
bedde, 

Ca^f^the dale, |^>n tbfo * 

Ts cbarltie and love sdat^'hl^iidves ; \ 
Knightes and Imrons flsasiire 

themselves!" v: . 


£, M* June^ 1825.- 
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Henry Kiike White 8 fate resembled 
ChattertoeV^iil^ laMm points. He 
died at H/e agew fwenty-ope. He 
bad the fvme after 

knowled^. He mad& his short 
like, the same abtonisbiog progress. 
He attamed the highest university 
honours, m a very bisp tune of appli- 
cation. lie left papeis on ** law, elec- 
tricity, chrniistfy> the Latin and Gi edt 
languages, on history, chronology, di- 
vinity, the fiithers, &c. Nothing 
seemed to have escaped him.’** 
Henry, however, did not meet with 
the cold -neglect Chatterton perished 
under. He w.is befiiended^ caressed, 
and admired m life. The sorry scrib- 
bler, who enfteavoured to put down 
his little volume, bv a bold and flip- 
pant ctiticmo, failed in the pitiful 
attempt. The charge of licentious- 
ness made af^ainst Chatterton was^ 
probably, + unjust. These was no 
shadow of blot on Henry’s character^ 
He was a being of perfect gentleness, 
alTeCtion, and puiity. I would not 
buna tin self to wish thgt he had 
lived longer. The antici|mtioDs of 
fune after death, in which he in- 
dulged, were prophetic : 

<* Vet tiiaj not unJutiiiguished bo my 

|hi\e, 

But theie#t e\o may some congenial 
soul 

Poly resort, and sbed a pious tsar,'' drc. 

The** pious tear” hat been drop- 
)p9d his grave. He has been to 
tile ywtttt poet whar Chatterton was 
to him. Tne union in Kirke White 
ofjnoral purity and hi^h genius has 
spoken, in the cause of virtue, in 
tocjdek' voice than ^ thousand iiomi- 
lids.’* His history has acquired, from 
his early late, a vivid and enchanting 
interest whl^, had he hved to man- 
hood, it would not have possessed. 
The knowledge thse the selHls of 
death wete thickly sown m hftn, and 
were ripening speedily into death, 
has bestowed on his ** Remains” a 
power of awakening, even in prosaic 
and cold-hearted readers, a poetic 
sympftthy which youth, viititoy &nd 

{ [enfus conld'not inspire, unless hal- 
ougl by an eadiy decay. There is a 
uujiBichoiy that purifies the heart in 
tpKontmnplatm of genius wast- 
mg away under diabase, of literary 


honour acquired at the expense of 
life, of intense application to study, 
made under the knciwledge that the 
** dews of death will soon sit on thu 
forehead.” The history of Whites 
young and fervent enthusiasm raises 
the mind above the dull and grovelling 
realises of life into the world ot 
poetry, if pUre thou^t and lofty 
aspiraflon j tnelts away froih the heart 
that apathy to g^erous sentiment 
which intercourse wjth the world is 
apt to induce; andiiwidies burning, 
undefined* and invaluable lon^ngs 
after similar excellence. 

There are numerous anticipations 
ih JHen^s poetry of the fate that 
awaited mm. Some of the lines in 
the ^ Fragment of an Ode to the 
Mom” are strikingly descriptive of 
the disease that pre)cd on him : 

Tbssa feverish dews that or mv temples 

hbag, 

This quivering lip, those ejes of djing 
flame,— 

These, the dread signs of m ii)> a secret 
P‘»ng, 

Iheseare the meed of him vi ho pants 
foe fame 

The sonnet, written at midnight 
" To a Taper,” is pensively beautiful : 
**««*#* 

** By thy pale ray I raise m> languid 
head. 

My eye snnoys thesolihry gloom ; 

And the snd-meaning tear, unniizM with 
diead, 

Telia tbiHi dost light me to the silent 
tomb. 

Like thee 1 « ane,- like thee my life s list 
my 

Will fede In loneliness, nnsiept, asi aj ” 

Some of ^is pictures of consump- 
tion are aunost painfully true to na- 
ture: 

'Twill 

Flush Jm cheek, and bleach her skin. 

And feed on the vital fire within 
Ijo^er, do tic4 trust her ejes. 

When they sparkle most she dies 

Hie allusion to the ^ chill blast 
thrown o’er** bis young hopes, in the 
** Lines written on the Piospect of 
Death*” can be read by no one i/iith- 
outomotioik: 

** Aye, 1 bad planned full many a san- 
guine schenie 

Of eArlhly happiness— Tomantic schemes, 


t See Oxegmy’e Life. JRiUeStPfel. Dis. gte. 
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And fraught with loveliiiess; and it ft 
Aard 

To fef>] tha band of death arrest one’s 
step'., 

Throw nchill blight o’er all one’s budding 
hope^” Afc. 

The (Stfe of Mn. Hctkry Tigbe, aU 
thou^ she did not die aft to eurlv an 
age a» Chitterton and Klrke Wiiit^ 
awakes as 4e^ interest There is a 
melancholy* nn^iaps more pensively 
delightful* mm view of female beauty 
fading away* and growing pale, and 
at length withered; of femme genius 
cheered under slow disease by ^ de- 
lightful visions'* of love, and peauty* 
and poetry; of female loVellness* 
famtfl to be the ornament of polished 
life, and the delight of all hearts* 
attempting, under consumption* to 
soothe the sorrows uf other hetfrts** 
than in the contemplation of inascU' 


line genius cut‘<jMiib,yoillk There 
are many beih^wWiimK in Mrs. 
Tighe’s spnhtWb htp shorter 

poems to jits ednsumiy mease un- 
der which eheianguisbem The con- 
cluding stanza of " Psyche’* is so 
exquisitely bemitifu]| thgt I shall not 
injure its effect otbai> quothtions : 

^Dre'ims of delight* fitrevi^l! }oar 
gharni io muie 

^Sbnli gild the buun of solitary glhhili 1 
The |iage retuains-^bat can thei^ge 
store ^ 

The \Anish*d boaen which fancy sought 
to bloom* 

Ah, no ! her smiles no longei can lllunm 
The path iny P^jehe tMeds no more Ihr 
me ; 

Consigned to dark oblivion's dlent tondr* 
The vMopary a enes no nKure I sec, ^ 
Fur fiom the fading lines the vivid colours 
flee!*’ 

C. M. 


THE EN(.L1S11 LABOURER AND AMERICAN SLAVE 
(CONTRASTED. 


7b the Editor of the European Magazine, 

Sir, the labourers of every descrip* 

LinraTf of speech, and a free dis- tion* whether nianufactilfing or 
cusHion of whatever may provo .bene-'* agricultural, form the bahei, The 
ficial to society, is the peculiar capitalists, the central dephfhnent; 

prerogative* the birthright of English- and the ruling intelligence* the high- 

men. Nor is it possible lor this est region* veimng to the extreme 

privilege to be better employed, than point or head. The two latter 

in tlie examination of a subj^t Imme- departments, rest upon the fau^ 

diately affecting that most useful and on Its solidity and consequent 

body of his niajcbty’s suljects-— the steacQoess their security rests, 

labouring classes. solidity* contemplated in a 

Every thing requisite to the com* polittcal senses exists in the ffroepe* 

mon necessities of life-«-4dl that the rU^ of those^ of vrhom this base of 

world regards s elegant or o^hgnifi- society is formed, 

cent— -wealth, and whatever it may It is the cement which keeps them 

S roduce its rich possessor^ lathe pro- united and firm, as the stones of a 

uct of labour. bmlding* in their respective stations. 

The labourer is, therefore, a most In the prosperity qjf an individual 
important member of society, because ^s involv^ his contentment and 

on his exertions the tommunity liberty; while* on. the other hand* 

exists. indigence tormenfa a man with (fissa* 

The great family of a nation may tisfoction* and epnflnea him in the 

be compared to a pyramid* divided heavy irons of want. ' 

into three oompartments^ whereof The labouring man* potsesring the 


** Most sweet would to my soul the hope appear* 
Ttot sorrow in my verse a charm might Hod*’’ etc. 
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bountieiT of nature'' rcry seldom 
actuated tijf speciuttfire jtheoiy, or 
those othar superfluities wiiich stimu- 
late the craving anxiety of more 
refined pait of society. ' ISecaiise, 
like the cock upon hib dcing-hilt, ne 
prefers the barley-corn^ arid rejects 
the diamond as lauseless thing. 

^Necessit\’* (says an old proverbV 
" is ^e mother of invention/’ and 
men» under the pangs of indigendb, 
are often found rcborting'to mischiev- 
ous inventions for relief. Hence 
aribe every species of crime, discon- 
tent^ coininnations,^ fraud, turbu*^ 
lence. It si as a saying of the great 
Henry the Fouttli, of FiUticc, ** If I 
livoL there shall not bo a labourer in 
iny kingdom, who catinotrputa fowl 
in his pot.” ♦•Live and let live,” is 
an excellent maxim; the best security 
of kings, potentates, and their go- 
vernments; afar surer protection^ to 
them, and the peace of society,. j£an 
the bayonets and cutlasses of a ||}rcd 
soldiery. 

These realms bhuuld be the land of 
good social fheling and good cheer : 
how far they deserve this honourable 
dislinction, may be elucidated fay the 
proposed comparuon between the 
state of a Biitish labourer iriid an 
American negro slave. 

1 write from la gears’ acquaintance 
^th thpknhits of the former subject, 
ond from having’ visited the^Umted 
>States,^apd attentively observed lha 
eoridition of the latter. 

The English peasant is born in 
what is called a free country, and 
demed a participator of Engli»h 
liberty* 4bout the of ten years, 
he commences hard labour, and 
woiks ten hoiira ki the day, as n cuw 
hoy pr plough driver. For %\ie 
greater part of the iMuing mien 
years, his labour «on1y procuM^ifim 
food ; tdwanit the latter end Jt this 
period,^ it begins to afford faitp cloth- 
ing alsok Manhood approaohes^be 
is taught by the clergy iiifUi or preaehev 
of his pai»h, ill ail tbhijDm- 

nances of Cbrit^ity, and to avoid 
fornication* as '1^ deadly dn, and a 
bastard offering W marked with a 
badge of infamy, invincible law 
of nature^ and the filed law of the 
land, urge him to roatrimdily. A fa- 
mily increases, and the ucmost «gcr- 
tion of his bodily power ^^*jicarcdy 
adequate to afford them tWcommon 
necessaries of life* The least inter- 
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ruption of daily labour throws him on 
his parish for relief; ke is unavoid- 
ably driven to this source of legal 
beggary, and the honest pride of 
many a manly heart is bften wounded 
by being thrown on the precarious 
benevolence of the thrift^ former, 
and dependent for bread upon the 
good will of those who thus rule his 
%stinics. 

He is goaded into the most cringing 
serViiiW. to obtain bread; and, as it 
is ham to please all men, a word. Or 
look of offence, often cause him to be 
driven away, half relieved, l^ the 
bounty of a parish vestry. 

Bui,- if he enjoy constant and unin- 
terrupted health, he is yet from 
•• hand to moiiti'/’ and unable to 
provide aught for illness or old age; 
in eitlier state of imbecility, he is 
again unavoidably thrown upon the 
^bounty of his parish, and his grey 
hairs descend in the extreme of penu- 
f}*, and often in sorrow to the grave. 

The American negro slave is the 
property of his master, whose inteicst 
It IS to foster him with the greatest 
caie. I have often seen the >outig 
negroes of an American planter suf- 
fered to plav in the pai lour, with his 
own children, and fed with food of 
equal quality. About the age of 12, 
they are put to labour. Tlieir hours 
of work ore not longer than with us 
in England. As manhood inci eases, 
’^here ds no restraint upon the eneN 
files of natuie; they court or “ fr<^ 
lie” (as it is termed) among their 
lovers, without lestraint — marry, if 
they prefbP it, and get children at 
their ea«^ without the least cure of 
providing for them, and thus enjoy 
all the ramiages of opulence. 

Labour mty must, or he whipped. 
•• Sccl l«bor*mse voluptas.” Even 
labourdlielfjliv a pleasure, where It is 
•net to excess, and its subjects 
etytfft wltihopt caie, the bounties of 
nature. "*• 

' But dpon the abuse of a negro 
slave; by excessive labour, there is 
the most ej^ual check that can be 
named -hvl jnasteir’s interest, with 
which hli^, health and' strength^ are 
combluhd^ V 

indepeaabnt of these advantages, 
the slaves are sufficient clad, and 
. are allowed some perquisites. 

I have ^en them, of & summer’s 
'evening, issuing from between the 
woods in their canoes, bringing for 
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^sale the auperabundant fruit of the 
planter’s orchard, to the vessels that 
sail inland up their navigable rivers; 
and among tnem I have observed the 
most powerfully athletic men, which 
is a proof that their slavery does not 
in the leatt injure their natural 
energy. 

The condirion of an .ibnericto 
slave, with half a ^oaen eluldren, is 
certainly preferable to that of an En- 
glish labourer, with the same fhmily. 
1 he former pMorms his day’s woiit 
in hoeing^ transplanting, or harvest- 
ins tobacot^ or Indian com; and, 
when bis work is donc^ singB or 
dances, without a care for the fbtQxe | 
or sets a snare to catch a fish, or some 
of the game with which the forest 
nbound8,for the regaling of his house- 
hold. The latter works .^s hard at 
hedging or ditching; harder in oor 
coin fields in the summer, and at 
task work, in our bams, during win* 
ter. lli» family live on the hardest 
possible faie-^cldomablc to procure 
iresh animal food, when, neverthe- 
less, our pastures groan under thou- 
saiids of well-fed sheep and oxen. If 
he presume to catch, and make > 
soup of the hare or rabbit that -OBts 
his garden stuffy he is convicted of 
felony, sent to jail, or iranspoited. 

Lastly, I have seen old superannu- 
ated slaves, who had been faithful in 
their services, treated with as much 
kindness and deference as I ever be- 
held practised towaids any labouring 
man, in the same circiiinstances, in 
any of the united kingdoms. 

The sale and purchase of these 
people is certainly one of the greatest 
causes of their afHiction; b^^kuse^ 
thereby, they are often removM to a 
distance from their lovers andiKends. 
But where is there on earth a cutmnt 
of happiness, without^taegcetitinDs? 
Added to the above, is the grknmee 
of a bad master. This chttMtenttii^ 
also be endured by the nril^ lat 
bourer; indeed, from the c^servn- 
tion 1 have made in this contrast with 
the American negro slave, suppq^ng 
myself a British labourer, with a 
family of half a dozen children, I 
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should prefer h» wgp own 

Nor, with all the adnmhH|g*4lf free 
service, or the boastdd possibiBsty of 
acquiring edooarion, can it be said, 
that our Jabourm are mom comfort- 
ably situated thnn the American 
slave. A well-informed mind, with 
an empty belly and fagge^ back, is ^ 
peiha|» one of the most miserable 
conditions of existence. ^ 

Thfire j t * remains untold anoMlr 
contrast, in which the Aiderlcen. 
negro has again the advantage., ' He ^ 
is not balloted to arms, nor forted a * ” 
slave, at the peril of his life, onboard 
a man of wa^ to maintain binuelfi 
and the rest of hit laboiirbig brethren, 
in their hard conditiofi. , 

I do not advocate the sale* andf f 
purchase of the human species : but, 
from these combined statements, 
known to me fiom occular demon- 
stration and certain experience^ I 
conclude, that the condition of a 
negro idtfVe, in the Umted States of 
America, is preferable to that of a 
British labourer, with a wife and 
family, until capitalists agree to allow 
them wages, that, with care and aisi- 
duity, will maintain a family, with 
nil the necessary comforts of life, in* 
dependent of parochial relief; and 
enable them to.makc some provision 
for tliat period, when tlie infirmities 
of old age will naturally incapfuatate 
them for labour. 

Indeed, Colonel Taylor, dt Vir- 
ginia, in a politically a^cultural . 
treatise, called Arator,” says of the 
English tenantry, ^■The tenants or 
agriculturists are a ^ecics of slavel^v* 
goaded into ingenuity, Jabopr, am- 
economy, without possessing any po- 
litical importance, or rim least share 
in the governnienU*' 

With a most ardent wish, that I 
may 'yet hve to see a secure and 
happy state of society ir Britain’s fair 
isles, founded on the prosperity and 
comfort of the labouring classes, 

I aOH Sir, with a sincere wish for 
the increasing success of-your publicw* 
tion, 

Yourk foe. foe. 

aT.B« 
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MILDRED OF COVEHITHE. 


Ov fj^iey CSovobithe mild eve has 
A soft and uieltow lay* 

Bat o’er its splendoiiis Time has past 
With daik destioying sway. 

All loofless now thp stately pile. 

And rent the aiches tali, 

Ihtough which, with blight unconscious smile 
The wandering sunbeams falL 

The i^ wreaths unheeded twine 
In w il(f luxiii iance thoie, 

An^ oft with sweetest flowers combine 
To crown the window s iair ! 

The quire is hushed, aud silent now 
The oigan's pealing sigh ; 

Yet swells a( eve from many a tbongli 
The blackbird’s lullaby ! 

The grass giowh Aisle, all green and lone 
No musing footsteps tiead. 

And even o'er the altai stone 
The maDtling hi ambles spiead. 

Tradition half foigets to tell 
Whose ashes sleep below ; 

Yet oft delights unchecks to swell, 

And bid the stoiy flow. 

The stoimy billows tipt with white 
Weieheaid with ceaseless roai ; 

But all legaidless of tlieii might 
A waiiior paced the shoie. 

He felt it not, though wild and shrill 
The gale of Autumn blew. 

For w Inding down the litted bill^ 

A lady met Ills view. 

Oh I coldly cainMT the piercing air . 

O'er Mildied's faded cheek. 

As there she stood to pale, and fliir^ 

And sighed, add strove to speak. 

The snowdrop in her wintry bouemv « 

When hail comes thickly down, 

Droops not more sadly mm that shower 
Than she befoie his fiowm. 

^ Oh ) think thee of my faltllfi I 
She said in mournfiil tone ; 

M And let hy grief thy boaotn mers^ 

Then ihise ana cinel one. 

^ If not for that thou lieel’strath, 
RemoiaelsMiJW tliou ari. 

Remember those vbws of trntb, 

Which won my youthful heart. 



Poeirtf, 

I charge thee by iny Jove to thee, 

By every tender claim, 

And, oh ! Fitzwtklter, woe is me, * 

I Chaige thee by my jhame P* 

Her face, to hide the blushes thera, . 

U Mn her hands she bowed ; * . 

while through her tlngei-s long and fair 
^' ■:The tears of anguish ^wed. 

“ RetiiTn, fair' fatly, to thy limer, 

. wind is rongh and shrilt ; 

Ahd thou, too like a tender floi^r, 
Thdnightly air will diiih'*: 

V- ^ d am like a blossom pale, 

when winter hastens fast $ " ' 

>' '‘:As tender, and^^laaS as frail^* 

1 wither in thtf%lf|at«-: 

^ But think thee of my slate forlorn. 
My grief and blighteti fame; 

Nor let thy hajilesa child be born, 

A child without a niamer^ 

' t '' 

She raised her full and swimming eyes 
With such a futeous look ; 

And, oh, her deep convulsive sighs 
His bosom almost shook. 

The bitter tears tliat gathering rose 
In slow succession swell. 

And when her aching 4ids would close. 
In heavy drops they' nil. 

Her quivering lip no utterance gave 
To'umat she strove to say, 

And paler Chan the moonlight wti.^ 

She sadly turned away. 

A' troubled glance Fitzwalte|r cast 
Upon her parting form, 

Moi'e keenly swept the rushing blast, 
And awful grew the etorm. 

. As morning^s e^ly beam awoke, 

' Upon thc^galeanii^' 

A sound thatrBl^ death's icy stinke, 
His blood wUirhbn^ f^^ ' 

The raging tempera angry 
FitgwaTcer could Uqt bear, ' ¥' 

For deep and •ad.ibe bell of death , 
Was tolling ear, ' 

- '-;S^CmD 

The nioon's ^ft beams aro stealing 
To did the^i^ p^ne, .. 

And the an tbefi^ notes are pealing 
In .GovehUhe*a|^l^ faite< 

, The priests and'c^ir are singing 
CThe service for the. dead. 

And; the bells are slowly ringing ' ' > . 
For the spirit thaFs latrij^ped- ' 
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Poetry, 



Tlie tear la in many an eyey 
4 ^ many a cbeek is i>ale 3 


Abd, mixi^'wlth the requiem's 8 i{[h, 
Is heard ihe lament and the wail. 


The swe^^Bt oC autumn flowetn. 

Are cast on that lady's bier ; ' ' 

Xke her that were plucked Sh (heir bowers, 
:Aiid died in the fall of (iitl^jrear*. ' 


The burial rites at;p &Ae, / . 

And the muurUers have left the aisle, / 
Save a kniglii and a frIarriuEe none 
Within the jpthic pile. ^ " " ' ! : 

^Aud one by one the fiiillng' l^hl v *; 

J|;w the tapers died away, . v 
'Till thfough the arch^ ' 

’ They, sit^nrcely shed a ray. 

• T|iroi]qtYiout the church a d^ impose, 

; And solemn silence d^elt, ' > . 

' -. When sad and flow pB warrior rose, 

And by the fj:W'kne[lt 


The blood bad left his manly cheek, 
, And his clance of 6 re was gone, 

> And ere he gather'd voice to speak 
'fiO'stlfled many w groan. . 


How, holy father, shall 1 dare, . 

To breathe my crimes to tliee ? 

; Or hope to gain.thy pious prayer 
r ^ For.such a wret^as me? 

' * !* 

^ For, she has filled a timeless grave 
Who should have been my brides ^ 

And raiii my anguish now to save 
The vktim of my pride ! 

• ' , ^ 

0 Butt w^riay the helm andpliiipn, 

. And knightly s^urs adown, ^ 

' 'And wear, wit^ a convent's gltpny 
' The moitkish If^. and gown, ^ :! . 

frn^il^&OTr 

^Kttdalf tny.spi^w tain, 

'r^ My li&lTl iiiH^d^rn ceaielfiss w ' 

• _Itf penl^,i^^ 

AI® Wrh Mildred felt 

•■-■iniiii»sr fi>rher dote-,.', -./A . 

T^cri^hckrtlh^wouMfi^ < 

■ rrlp^nriU^elSMirtiyhn^^ 

'V^ • '■'* ■ 

^ ^ But lead'mfi^ to her hshi^y 1)^, 
l^re tnayshed, . 
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Poetty, 

The peaceful inoon*i» unconseioiis light 
Was on the dewy sod* 

O’et which the friar and mournful knight. 
With noiseless •fooistppft, trcid. 

Oh ! wildly swept the autumn gale ^ 
Acioss the new made mound, 

Fitzwalter's cheek grew cold and pale. 

He sunk upon the ground. 

No mortal eye beheld the grief 
His manly breast that alined,* 

But sadly oft, at pauses brief, . 

His heavy sobs were heard. ^ 

What voice is that urhose tones, 8o>ft, 
Were music to hia ear ? 

Why do its mnrmurM accents soft 
Thus blanch hia cheek with ftar ? 

Why springs Fitzwalter ftora the ground 
With frenzy bearing none? 

And signs, before he looks around, 

The cross upon his broiie ? 

Is it the lofty frees (hat wave. 

And seem to sigh my name. 

Or was it fiom my Mildtcd’s grave 
The mournful whisper cameV 

He turns him to the fiiar there, 

7'he eov( 1 and hood are gone. 

And, on a lady’s linglets fair. 

The silvery moonbeams slione I 

Those tresses flouted on the gale^ 

Or flowed her foim n<Iown; 

And well her features, mild and pale, 
Became the monkish gown. 

Her hand upon bis own shepicst, 

To speak she vainly slrose. 

The uhile her tearful smile confessed 
The fond device of lo^e. 

Forgotten was Fitzwalter’s pride, 
lie sunk upon his knee ; 

" ** Andcanst tbpu then foigive,” he cried, 

A wretch unworthy thee?” 

The answeiing tear that glistened bright 
Spoke volumes to liis heart ; 

And morning saw the bridal rite. 

That joined them ne'er to part. 


4 A 


E. M. Jufu, 182$. 
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THE MAXIMS OF MOTTOS.- 


^ A strange medley. Sir— and like the vaned tribes 
Your play-vriters do bring upon the stage. 

Dress’d m all sorts of j||nes: some are wel* graced. 

And wear a front of honour ; others strutt 
And iiet— mere things of nru^o and vapour.*’ 

ad Comedy. 


% 


P’" Ip tlio moralht, aud the man of 
Contemplation, can extract seimous 
fiom stone*, and find ** liodKs in the 
limning biooks'* one would cer- 
tainly be inclined to hope, that 
amusement^ and, piobabl}, tnstiiic- 
f ion, may be gleaned from a notice 
of those appendages to the coats of 
aims and qiiaitcimgs of our nobili- 
ty, which aie denominated mottoes. 
The field is wide, and 4lie crop 
largo, and shoiikl «iiroid hettei 
things than tales and thorns ; at 
all eients, lei us Income for a while 
industiious husbandmen, fancy our 
** gi'ey goose* qnilla^* bicUles, and 
begin to leap. 

The fiist lefloction which will 
naturally aiise in, and employ our 
mind, will he on the piopiietyoi 
impropriety of the application of 
mottoes to the situation, name, or 
loi tunes of the possessors of them. 
Many w^e shall undoubtedly find 

apt and ailiteiative” enough ; but 
the fai greater number will, on the 
contiaiy, be as unseemly to natuie 
as the maiiiage of Vulcan with the 
Queen of Beauty, or Neio's fijonrish 
upon a crulpona in the midst of tlie 
Imperial dby*a conflagiation. 

Again, tmeie will be found those 
that convey useful lessons and in- 
culcate admiiablc principles, such 
as, if followed, would winnow 
fashionable life of much of its ve- 
nality, and some of its dissipation ; 
yet there are to be seen others that 
serve only to Cieatq ridicule and 
support ribaldiy— such as, if mul- 
tiplied, would soon make our vo- 
lumes of heraldry jest-books, and 
OUT garter koigs at^aratti doe MU« 
bus. 


1 have a recollection of seeing it 
sotnew'heie snggi'sted, that a gnat 
piobablo benefit wuulJ aiise, weio 
eveiy motto whieh doliieitd a sage 
admonition, a valuable warning, a 
noble boi^f, a patiiotic determina- 
tion, to be caivpd in bold charac- 
teis, and placed, like liacknoy-coai h 
nunibei's. inside the caiiidges of the 
gieat ill the laud. Such a memtnto^ 
It is piesiimcil, would lx* a iciy 
hand wilting upon the wall, tind as 
eficctive to pieseive lioni tailing as 
the sight of liis coffaii was to that 
woitliy old gentleman, wiio had it 
pldcecf, for yeais befoie lie “ shufll(*d 
off this moital coil,** iiiidei hisdin- 
iiei table, us a piai tical xneinoiial of 
the gieat tiuth which tells us, that 
whilst we aie in life wc are in 
death.** Can any of the house of 
Norfolk ever soil the nobility of 
their station, whilst they piaclise 
what then motto pleaches, and aie 
convhiceil that Viitiie alone is in- 
vincible?*’ Oi w illanyof thedcsceiid- 
ants of ^ Gi.iltuii, when they con- 
sider their title was intend(*d to ho lit 
DeiUe et Ptttium jfferfr. both (he 
orufunent and leward of rectitude,” 
fail to put their tiust in truth, oi to 
emoenish noble rank with its l)e>t 
badges, honour and amiability V 
Shall the Beaufoits evei stoop from 
their high estate, to change or 
fi*ar?*V4hall tlijpy ever relinquish 
anv Jaudi^leeogifi^meiits, ever va- 
cillate between honour and disho- 
nour, ‘'evil leport or good report, as 
long as the Muiare vel timere 
spemo!** shall glitter in paint and 
gold benealli the fiunlly escutcheon ? 
or can the Dukes of Dorset fail to 
court circumspection, and look be- 
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The Maxims of Mottos^ 


fore they lehp, wliilst that whole- 
some lesson, “ Aut nnnqwun 
autpprjice^^ hauqs njioii their an- 
cient hulls, and within their siilciulid 
carriui»es ? 

Tlio>c, and a hundred others, are 
lessons of great pi ice : lot us now 
turn to another process of our bar* 
s’est, and hunt for a little eccentrl- 
city among the produce. We shall 
not go far for the ffarnering— for see 
some ^ honey seed rogue’* nas fitted 
my lords of Westmoreland with a 
motto, which proves, in contradic- 
tion to the opinion of the lady 
bird" Juliet, that there Is much in 
a name. Ne vile Fano^* ** Dis- 
grace not the altar," savs the esciit- 
ehcon. 'Fanes do nought but well, 
says truth ; for Fane is the |Mitrony- 
mic of (he family, and fiimhlies the 
pun, which, however apt, pio- 
hably evinces little wisdom in the 
adopter. Tetnpla quani delecta,*’ 

Temples how beloved I” is of the 
same character, and closer and more 
nntiiml in Us application; it was the 
iiiutto of tl|e late Carl Temple, and 
certainly needs l<»ss distortion than 
a good many of hers to make it pa«s 
muster in the army of punning ap- 
pliances. 

The Earls of Fauconherg, whose 
family name is Belhspie^ liear 

ikmiie et Belle assez^'** ‘‘ Good and 
handsome enough,” beneath (heir 
coat of ai ms. Here again there is 
point : but what a ss'orld of vaulty 
is inculcated in the application! 
Lord Vernon's “ Ftr /ton semper 
viret” is incalculably lietbre it, both 
as a pun aiul an adage ; for who will 
not admit that The spring is not 
aluays trreen who will not allow 
that we cannot he always >onng, 
aluays gay, always ha^py — tor this 
is the l&son the quotation teaches? 

1 may easily multiply Instances, 
may quote the ** Ne vUe veils” of 
the Nevills^ the “ Vera MU verius*’ 
of the Verest and others of the same 
calibre; but probably enough has 
been already given to support the 
assertions iua&, and observa- 
tions hazarded, at the eominence* 
meat of this j^per. LeL me now 


mention, and that very briefly, a 
few which seem neither to promote 
virtue nor extort risibility— such, 
in sliort, as really appear almost 
entil'd y Inexplicable. They may 
in part, perhaps, have had reference 
to some particular circumstances or 
events, at the time they were adopt- 
ed ; but, at present, they seem aa 
diffier^t to get to the bottom of as 
tbesFobber of Bagdad’s cave, and as 
laborious to ^unravel as the Cretan 
labyrinth; and I very much 'doubt 
If the sesame of the ueodcutter. or 
the clue of Ariadne, will be wafted 
by any good breezes to oiir assisl- 
aiice. The Richmonds have been 
pretty generally considered pinks of 
perfectmn, but svhat they should 
Imve to do by fiourisliiog in a rose^ 

1 can by no possibility divine ; and 
yet (hey bear En la rose as 

their motto. Can It be tnat fhdr 
ancestors were ronsplcuotts and for- 
tunate In the factions of the roses ? 

The surmise may not be svider of 
the mark than naming the author 
of Junius. The Duke of Brandon's 
‘‘ Thorough Eni 1 Dellawar’s ^'^Jour 
de ma e/e,” The day of my life ;”) 
Lord l^et's “ Per sna eontrario 

“ With niony others, which to write 
Would fill a sheet ot paper qiiilo,” 
are equally mysterious, and make 
us believe, that even in such trifles « . 
as the subject of my essay, our phi- 
losophy may be beaten to a stand 
still, and oursvisdom set at defiance. 

A writer of an eailier period has 
saifi, that it Is praiseworthy “ to 
endeavour to turn every oeciirrence 
which falls In one's way to some 
beneficial purnose, even though we * 
are able (o ao so in imaginatioii 4 
only.” I have endeavoured, in my 
walks thioijgh the nielmpoUs, to 
obey this injunct ion ,1 might have 
periei'med it w'eakly^ but I give 
you a proof of it, my readers, in 
these ray observations upon so trite , 
a subject as mottoes. You, 1 am 
sure, can iinmve upon them; go 
into the crowdedi and populous city 
and try— there is game before you. , 

J. F. STUART. 

May 30, 1625. 
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QUID iiT rubOHaiiM, ft®*® wtilBi ftuiD von. 


*rhe Nnvice : or the Man of Integritif, 

From the French of L, B* Picard. 

' In il vols, 8 VO. London, 1825. • 

Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. , 

The title of this work promises 
little, and executes little more than 
it promises, if novels be considmd 
in mere relation to novel readerf. 
The genuine novel reader always 
seeks for, apd always expects, some- 
thing of the wild and romantic, of 
the mysterious and surprisiag; and 
is always disappointed where these 
elements of pleasure arc absent. 
There is, however, a class of readers 
who prefer utility to fancy, and in- 
struction 'to pleasure; and it is only 
such a class that can read ^ The Man 
of Integrity,” if not with the rapture 
of romance, at least witli the calm 
dolight of truth. Such readers, 
however, seldom turn to any woik 
that is published iu the form of a 
novel ; so that those who are most 
likely to lay hold of the Man of 
Integrity, are those ^dio arc least 
likely to be pleased with him. He 
is the creation of a Frenchman, but 
he is more an Englishman in charac- 
ter. fie is plain, blunt, honest, simple, 
neither covetous nor disregard fui of 
wealth ; but yet he succeeds better 
than the man who trusts solely for 
hk advancement in life to trick and 
finesse. Fortune pours her trea- 
sures uiwu him apace, without 
seeking them ; while some of bis 
acquaintances cannot win the fa- 
vours of the fickle goddess, with all 
their avidity of wealth, and all their 
prostratiqit fif spirit and of prhiciple 
to obtain it. indeed, the Fiencli 
author would seem to have sketched • 
his idea of a Mgn of Int^rity from 
thd English cbfttaeter; but few 
English readers will prefer him, 
notwithstanding, to a more roman- 
tic and enterprising cbanicfer. He 
possesses, however, a great and ex- 
alted mind ; and only in one in- 
stance has lie hail ever recourse to 
aubtilty. But his subtilty even then 
ill the subtdty of virtue^ • « We shall 
quote a sumcient portion of the 
chapter in which it occurs, to give 


our readers an opportunity ofjudg- 
hig whether it he or be not. It will 
also afford an instance of the au- 
thor's manner. 

The day began to break ; the clock 
struck four, and the hour appointed for 
the meeting was at six. Dercy rose with 
an aching head and a sense of saffocatiun 
that induced bim to «>cek the fresh air ; 
for which purpose be descended to the 
garden, and, on his way down stairs, look- 
^ into Dburville's chamber, und found 
that he was in a deep sleep. 

On turning into one ul the walks of the 
garden ho met a man, whom u * instantly 
perdeived to he Vaiiholl. The recogni- 
tion was mutual, and Vauboll inquired 
what bud brought him to Aix-ln-Cliapelle. 

* In order to inlorm }oii in n word, the 
business on which I am come hiilier, it 
will be siifflcieut to say that it is as the 
hiend of Connt Dharville.’ 

' You, M. Dercy, (he Count’s friend?' 

« k 1 do not pretend to compel >ou to 
listen to bis praises, but all who know 
admire and love him.* 

‘Oh, I oiil> meant to express my 
surprise at the capiiciofts obance by wbieii 
it hapi>ens that I find one u bom I so much 
estrem us I do > on, the Jrieiid of my ad- 
versary. You lire not the first wiioni I 
have heard spesik in high terms of com- 
mendation ot the noble sentiments and 
courage of tbo Count ; and the circum- 
stance of having }ou for a friend, coo but 
add to the opinion I entertain of his me- 
rits.’ This was uttered with all that 
phlegm which (ieorge had before remark- 
ed in Uim. 

“ ‘ Mow has it happened,' asked Dercy, 

* that my friend can hiue been led to be- 
have towards you in the way which I 
undentand he has? His education, his 
geotleiDftDly manners, render it almost 
Incredtble.* 

“ * Why the fact is, I had irritated him 
beyond bearing;— the Champagne had 
got into both our heads.' 

“ ‘ And still you are going to — In 
whatever way this duel may terminate, 1 
<bai bavetof«gretth* 9 veDt. It Is dread- 
ful to thiaki that I must either lose my 
friend, vm that his presence must ever af- 
terwards call to my mind the death of 
one who has so many daims upon my 
esteem*' ' 

*• * Should it be my lot to fall, do not 
impute ail the foult to M. Dharvllle. I 
now rpeiik to you with the calmness of 
one who has made a sacrifice of his lUb. 


The Nautce; o) the Manof IniegtJu, Si9 


The insult I have reoehpd can be repair- 
ed only by blood. It h nece&^ury th«\t I 
eitner vH*n«>h niyM*U, or dpsUoy in> ad\«*r- 
'•ary ; but I nm not, on ih it account, un- 
just, itu^ns I who w IS in the first in«itaiHp 
culpable. l)lui\illc IS youn^; uud with- 
out any ties, and he mifrbt, theieforc, 
without compiuiiiMu * hi** clniractei, smt 
in the bouse wc both ireijncnted ; bet na 
a huAand and ,i lather, oiurht I to base 
been found then*’ HIsvifoi arose Irom 
his untunil p;ay turn ot disposition ; but 
1 have violated sncied diitu s.— I vrouid 
wish to act ireneiously towards him.' 

' And wbat prevents your doin,^ sc ?* 
“ * It IS impossible'' 

‘ You accuse y oiirselt ol faaviuj|( act- 
ed wroDflr ; let tl en a noble action eft tee 
your errors Without either adding tf> 
or diminishing the danjotr towbuhyoii 
yourself are ex]«osid, it ib neicrtheless 
in your power to secure the life of yoiii 
udverstin ' 

** * flow 

* Wy filing in the air. 

‘ W li it is It th It you piopo'p to me “* 
“ ' Wij it peili ips appeals very straui^e 
at first, b t refit d.' 

“ ‘ Vo, no,* reiuiiied Vanholl, after ii 
niomi Ill's ptiise, * vere 1 to extend niy 
Kein roM ty so tar is this, you would, out 
ot iri ititudi, seek to preiail on M« Dhat- 
\ille to span iiiy life in u Uun Suth an 
nrraniri'inpiit is utb ily lundmissible iniin 
aflnir like tins.* 

** They < ontiiiin d to walk on iii silence, 
till Vanholl, sudd* niy stoppinsr, and look- 
lUff Geori'e in th*i f ice, s iid, w ith sumo 
vivacity, 'Will you ttu ii .,ive me your 
word of Jiutioiii til it if I pionii e to spare 
Dliirvilie, you will not say any thin,; to 
him — not .1 sellable, tbit may induic hiia 
to sp lie me ' 

" ' Yes,' repin'd Geor^;? iltei rcfiect- 
iiiff a few SOI o Ills, 'I do . 4 i\o you my 
word of huuoiii that T will s ly nothini; to 
Diiarville You understand me?' adiled 
he, with some emphasis on the Words, < 1 
will say nothing to biiii.’ 

" ' Then be unfit r no apprehemioo for 
the fate of your fiieiifi,' cried Vanholl, 
shakinerDercy affectionately by ibelinnd. 

" We must aere contest that tharo waa 
a little siiblilty, and eien a litUa jasuilical 
siibtilty, in uiir hero's promise: it was the 
first time he bad allowed himself to have 
recourse to it^ but the uiffency of the ac- 
casiou must bo bis excuse; ant he would 
be an oiiti Hideously sei ere monthst indeed, 
who would still be inclined to censure 
him. Vanholl now went to flbd bis se- 
cond, and Dercy returned with a lighten- 
ed bosom to bis friend. 

" At tbe appointed hour all the parties 
were at the place of meeting; when 
George, to bis surprise, found that Van- 
boll's second w&s no other then the old 
officer wbo had taken upon himself the 


office of being bis Mentor, and hadTolnn- 
tecred him so much good advice at Ma- 
dame i^oiWofTs — advice apparently so 
much at variance with bis own conduct. 
He DOW, for the first time, Learned that 
be was a Caphiin Gregory, an old Irish 
officer on hall pay. Having saluted tbe 
three young men with an air of gravity, 
the Captain said to the two combatant, 

* M> good friends, if gives me iniicb 
coucern *o see two suth iiiteresf mg young 
miSii as j jii engaged iii anjillulr, where 
in oU pro^ ihilify one of you must faH* 
luordci to he piepareil bn the worst that 
may happen, 1 have taken the precoiitioii 
usual on ihcse oicnsioiis, and provided a 
skilful sut,;eon, who is waiting a liiiiidied 
pac es behind that wall, t met with him 
here ill the suit ol Lord Fiuqiilinr, whom 
he recomnieiided to come hither to liy the 
Mriteis. He will be leady to appear on 
the first oimnl I sh ill make him 1 hate 
now one piec^e of ndvio' *o give you, 
which is to settle this aftiir as quickh ns 
possible. Dj sou wail quiofly heie, un- 
dei these trees, while M. Dercy iiiid 1 
step bi'hiuti ih It little hedge and charge 
one of the two pisfols which 1 have got 
hen*. Leave the whole ninniigement to 
me, and lie assured lluit ivciy thing«ahall 
be eon lut tid is it ounht to be.' 

" He find Cicoige then letiud behind* 
tbe hedge, and whilst be w.is loidiii; the 
pistol he siiid, ' This is the fbiity-s(*vetitli 
duel 111 whiih I have Wen eithei principal 
or second; but 1 hive been only three 
times coiKimed in such ns (he piesciit 
one, one eon iiiy own at count, ami twice 
•IS second.' Geoiire at first h'gtiii to 'mile 
at tbe gravity with winch this Nestoi ol 
duels muilo pA'paratioiis that he himself 
now knew would Ih* attended with no la- 
ta! cnn'equeiiic*!) ; but at the 'o In si words 
he felt disgusted by the calm indiflerenoe 
with which tbe liishniMii lelated hix bo- 
niindal feats; iind the ^anqjroxd with 
which he contemplated a combat, the 
event of which must appear to bun to be 
certain death. - 

'* * Let iis proceed with both method 
and dispatch ;* said the Captain, on re- 
turning to the principals; * lleie are tbe 
dice; be who tbrowk the highest shall 
have the choice ol the pistols. M. Van- 
hoU you are the paity offended, do you, 
therefore take the first throw.’ Vanholl 
threw a six-four; Dtiorville a double 
deuce Then the former having taken 
tbe pistol nearest to him, he and Dhar- 
Ville placed thenuelves at tbe distance of 
two paces from each other ; and on the 
signal being given by the Captain, both 
fired in tbe air. Surprised at this beha- 
viour on the part of his adversary, Van- 
holl looked at Geoige with an air of mis- 
trust; but Dbarville, who had had the 
loaded pistol, frankly npofogised, and of- 
fered to begin agam. Vanholl although 
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offcniled, bedtoted whether to accede or 
not to this propo^l, when the Captain 
interfered^ saying, * Gentlemen, I think 
that things ought to go no farther; and 
when 1 am satisfied, nil the Wrorld ought 
to he so! By St. Patrick! but you 
are a couple of brave lnd« !* Then Viin- 
hoU and Obaniile having shaken eadi 
other by the hand, be added, ‘ The affair 
It now ^ttled as fur as fighting goes ; 
and all that remains to be done is to 
assemble together the parties who s^ere 
present at the qnamd, and assure them 
that you have both bad honourable satis- 
ittction. There is no lime to bo lost in 
doing it, ntid 1 will take upon myself to 
summon them, and will now go and dis- 
miss the surges.* 

" As they were returning to the town, 
Vanboll, who had recovered somewhat of 
cheerfulness, invited them to go and pass 
a day or two with him at his country 
seat, which was about three leagues oil'; 
an invitation which Uharville and the 
Captain immediately accepted. George 
was uonous to return ns speedily ae po:>- 
slhle to Pads ; but, conceiving that fresh 
dangers still aw’oited his friend, and re- 
flecting on Dliarville*s bhnd infatuation 
for the fair Ru««>ian. lie considered it 
his duty to guard him, if possible, from 
rum ; and therefore, not knowing eaoctly 
what cither course to pursue, he consent- 
ed to follow (hem to VanholPs. 

** While the horses were saddling, and 
other prepnratiuiis for the journey were 
making, the Captain had assembled all 
the guests who were at the table d*/*oie 
when the quarrel took place, and made 
Ihedi every dei^ariiUon he conceived to 
be neoessniy. The first instant Dliarville 
had an opportunity of speaking to Geoige, 
in private, be thanked him warmly;— 
* Wlittt a service you have rendered me I* 
said he. ' Hud It not been f6r you, Van- 
holi had now been a dead man, and 1 the 
most wretched of the living.* 

Terrified lest he should betray him, 
and iiaIcnowiDgly discover the whole plot, 
which it was of so much importance to 
keep a profound secret, he earnestly urged 
the Count to*tahe no mom notice of it; 
be wished, hes&los, to let the two combo- 
tanuhave all the credit of the generosity 
disployed on this oocasion. George, too, 
was such a NovtCB, and hpd so much 
modesty, that he as solicitoin fo con- 
ceal his good actions, as hypocrites die to 
hide their bad ones.*’ 

Origenes, or Remarks m the Origin 

of several Empires, States, and 

CVfiVs; bp the Right Honoumble 

Sir W, Drummond. Iiondon. 

Baldwin and Co. 

So much has already been wriiten 
on the origin of the Babylonians, 


Egyptians, Chaldeans, and other East- 
ern nations, that a new history of 
these countries can have little or no 
interest at present, unless undertaken 
by a writer who possesses facilities of 
a most peculiar and favourable cha- 
racter, of becoming acquainted with 
Bastem antiquities. Mr. Drummond 
does not tell^us in his prefac^ whe- 
ther he possessed these facilities or 
not, nor does he even tell us what 
object he had in view, in adding these 
two volumes to the great mass of 
writing which wc have already on 
the sumect. If he has accoiliplished 
only what has been accomplished al- 
ready, he should recollect, that the 
unnecessary multiplication of books 
is an actual multiplication of evil : if 
he has done something more, he 
should tell us what this something is, 
and what better means he had of 
performing it than his predecessors, 
were we therefore disposed to quar- 
rel with him, wc bhould say, that if 
his historical observations on the 
origin of the Eastern nations be of a 
piece with his preface, we should 
deem tlicm of little value ; but it is 
remarkable that some writers are lost 
in writing a preface, or penning a 
title page, after executing the work 
itself with talent and ability. This 
appears to be the case in the pre- 
sent instance, for the work before 
Its contains many observations on 
Eastern antiquities, and biblical his- 
tory, which are not only original, but 
fraught, in our opinion, with much 
good sense, and a just discrimination 
between historical probability and 
historical tradition. By historical 
tradition we mean events first handed 
down ty tradition, and afterwards 
enrolled in the historic page. As an 
instance, not only of the onjg^ality of 
his observations, but of thmr proba- 
bility also, we shall (jpiote the entire 
ninth <^apter of his first volume, 
which treats of the building of the 
Tower of Babel, and the dispersion of 
mankind. We believe it will be in- 
terepting to all our readers : at least 
it must enrndnly be so to all lovers of 
antiquity te— 

Aooc^fag to the sacred historiim, the 
world, oftcr tira deluge, was re-peopM by 
tbeposterity of Japhet, Ham, aodSbem. 
But tbe three great streams of pOpulatioii, 
though ptoceediog from a common source, 
flowed In oppoate directions, awl were 
soon subdivided Into many separate chan- 
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Dels. Tbe cbildren of Japhet apiiettr to 
have advancetl towards the Tannis; to 
have entered Europe ; and to have gm- 
dually peopled every region, ftom tbe 
Euairo sea to the isles of the west. Id 
the mean time tbe descendants of Ham 
gained the coast of the HcHlitemnean 
sea ; established themselves in Phcenice, 
Palestine, and Egypt; colonised the 
whole northern shores of Africa; took 
possession of Ethiopia; thence crossed 
over the Red sea, and. as by a mighty 
reflux, returned opon Asia, poured Ihelr 
redundant population into Arabia, and 
finally, after having sailed across the 
gulph of Ormus, spread their wanderii'g 
tribes over India, whence they passed 
into China, fiit^thia, and Iran, lloring 
this period, the posterity of Shem ipoved 
In three difTereiit directions — towards 
Iran and India — towards Chaldea and 
Arabia — and towurds Armema, Ass}*ria, 
Synu, uiid Asia Minor. ^ 

But here occurs a question, more inte- 
resting, perhaps, to the anliquni>, than 
importmit to the hislotiau. When, an<l 
where, did this dispersion commence? 
CbronoUigfis and oomineniators ha\e, 
indeed, aii<^wertd this question. They 
asNomlde the whole dccendants of Noiioh, 
aiiout iOO years after the flood, on the 
plain of Sbinor ; represent this family os 
employed ill building tbe tovier of Babel; 
niHl siip]H)^e the general di'kpersion of 
mankind to have taken place immediate- 
ly alter winds. These wi iters have, no 
doubt, believed themselves to bo sup- 
pmUni by the autboiity ol Scripturu; and 
they have, liesides, been able to alh'ge 
tbe testimony of Josephus, and of some 
other ancient writers lu (heir favour. It 
is, liuvie^er, only from the snerod faisto- 
riuD hiinselt, that we cun learn tbe truth 
upon this sobjiKrt ; and his pages are an 
open to investigation, and are tw clearly 
to be understood, at present, as when 
Petnu and Usher framed their chronolo- 
gical systems, or Dom. Colmet wrote 
his learned commentaries. 

** Various considerations induce me to 
believe, that the general dispersion of the 
descendants of Nouch took place OM be- 
fore tbe building of the Cower of Babel ; 
and that tbe otintrary opinion b not sup- 
ported by the authority of tbe Aoiodbis- 
torian. I shall submit the following 
remarks to the judgment of tbe reader. 

1 . It cannot,! think, be asserted upon 
the authority of (Scripture^. Ihat tbe ge- 
neral dispersion of mankmd. Ipok place 
after the building m the toweo of Babei; 
because tbe sacred historian flrit states 
the dispersion of the families of Japhet, 
Ham, and Shem; mentions the colonies 
which they pbnted, and the cities which 
they built; and then, in a snooeeding 
chapter^ records the attempt to buUd the 
tower. If tbb undertaking had been the 


cause of the dispertdoii. It would bnve 
been natural for the historian to have* 
mentioned it as suob, before be fntro- 
duo^d his account of the Nooebte families, 
which is really the account of the (leopliug 
of the globe of the earth after the de- 
luge. 

•* i. Those, who began to build the 
tower, had been journeying from the 
east ; and we may tbenoe conclude, that 
this could not have been the first mign- 
lion fro < (he mountains of Ararat, whid^ 
as f shall have occasion to show, ore 
nearly due north of the plain of Shinar. 

S. We are told, id the English ver- 
•ioii of the Bible, that God oonfoiinded 
the language of alt Ihc earfA, and scat- 
tered the biiilden of the tower upon the 
fitce of a/t the earths Now the words 
rtMrt bn appear to me to be wrongly 
traiwlaUid; and 1 would rather rendeir 
them, all the land: becaum I thiuk 1€ 
clear, that the sacred writer only mtwni 
tbe country in which the plain of Sbinor 
wofc situated. It cun be shown from the 
Bible itself, that the language, s}K>ken 
by mankind before the flood, was He- 
brew ; and as that language was the very 
uie ill which Moses wVote, it seems im- 
probable that he should say, that thohiu- 
guage of the whole earth was con- 
founded. 

4. But it may be required of me to 
prove, that Hebiew wab tbe language of ■ 
tbe antediluvians. This can be easily 
done. Witness the speech of Eve, on the 
birth of Ktiiii — * And Adam knew bis 
wife Eve; and she conceived and bare 
Kain, pp, and said nin'-nw wve '^l’ap, 
katniti noth eth Jehovuk, 1 buie gotten 
a man from the Lord.’ Kam signifies 
fMMeasion, acguUttiou, and the reference 
of KatHili to Kain shows that Eie spoke 
in tbe Hebrew language. We are 
told, that Lamech begat a son, 
piryno lanrsa' m -jniib hd 'lournit itipn, 
and cqlled hia name Noaob, saying, this 
same shall console us after our toil.” 
The verb Drra nacham is introduced here 
with direct reterence to the name of ny, 
Noach, The play of words is yet more re- 
markable, where Noaohsay^^ liB'b dviVk 
ns* Japhet Efokim lu*Jltpiket, ’ God 
shall enlarge Japhet.’ 

d. f^When it is said, in the Eqglisb ver- 
aion of the Bible, that God confounded 
the languor of all the earth, there is 
and can be no exeeptfoo. How is it pos- 
sible to suppose, timi, after this period, 
tbe language of the antediluvians could 
have been prewrved ? But since it was 
preserved, vi'by should vre not translate 
purr the lank, in tbia example, as we 
do in a hundred others ? This simple and 
obvious change ramoves the whole diffi- 
culty. 

** 6. Had the mod attempt to build a 
tower, which sboukl reach to heaven, 
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beeo made witfaln a century after the 
ileluge, can it be imagined, that no ollu- 
sion would have been tnnde 1o (bat awiul 
event f The wuuderiiig hordes, that stop- 
ped on the plain of Shioar, 8f?em to have 
tmen onl> afraid of lining their wu}, and 
of hebup dispersed) which indicates that 
this had happened to ihern before. * Let 
us make a name {a sii^nal), said they, 
test we he spattered over the face of the 
whole eartJi (lnn>i).’ But had the teiri- 
hie catastrophe of the deluge been recent j 
had its history bei»n familiar to tlfese 
roving tribes; or bad the fearful desola- 
tion caused by it been present to their 
eyes ; would they not have leukoned U 
among the advantages of their tower, 
that it would preserve them from the 
danger of a moond inundation ? If we 
adopt the common opinion upon this sub- 
jeot, an opinion not suffidentlycousidcr- 
ed by those who formed it, we must 
supiiose that mankind, a century after 
the deluge, had forgotten its moral 
cause, and had become indiftereot to its 
physical eflects. The motal cause was, 
apparently at least, the alienation of the 
whole human race from the worship of 
the true Oo:l, wltli the exception of Noaijh 
and hii ftiniily ; and can it be really and 
seriously believed, that Noach, who whs 
still alive, and his virtuous sons, Sheni 
and .Taphet, would have sanctioned, by 
their presence, an undertaking as impious 
as It was foolish? — nn attempt to build a 
tower which should reach to heaven I 
After having related the events which 
had taken place in the plain of Siiinar, 
the sacred historian abruptly cliniiges the 
subject, details the geiicalog} oi the 
family of Shem, in the line pf Arpbuxad 
and Bbiw, down to Abram, and proceeds 
to relate the history of that Pairiarob. 
Now, if the attempt to build tlie tower of 
Babel bad been made only lOU year'^ alter 
the deluge, the connexion between the 
two subjects is not very obvious. M^hat, 
indeed, in this case, had ibb building of 
the tower of Babel to do with tbe hisuiiy 
of Abram ? If, however, we find, ns 1 
think we shall do, that the building of 
the tosver took place in the time of 
Abram ; that tbe cite of this tower was in 
tbe nei^boafli 9 od of Ur ; and that tbe 
impious undertaktiig of his neighbours, 
together with their professed idolatry, 
wa» one of the principal causes why the 
Patriarch recelv^ bis call, sihd was com- 
mnnded to quit his native land ; tbe tran- 
sition, from tbe history of tbe builders of 
the tower to that of Abram, is perfectly 
natural and intelligiblo. 

8, When the deluge ceased, there 
were but eight (lersons, M’bo hod sorvived 
it. And what was the situation of tbesa 
four men, and four women, who were 
tliu» left ilemlate and alund ? Tbe whole 
•arch had been submerged; every part of 


its surface mnst have Imrne the marks of 
iu having been overwhelmed by tbe 
mighty tide ; and it must bn>e been long 
fieiore tbe face of nature, torn and laee- 
rated by the domineering w'aterk, could 
have icoorored its prislioe beauty. Long 
must it have bben, before tbe valleys 
were habitable ; before tbe fields were 
cultivated; and before the flocks and 
her^ could graze in safety on the mat&by 
plains. Vast depositions must have been 
left by the retiring waves; and the rivers, 
in finding new ways to the sea, must 
have laid waste and innodated many a 
realm, ore their channels became eilher 
fixed ot known. The powers of nature, 
as they recovered, would only tend to 
impede tbe progress of human exertion. 
The heat of the sun would cause the ex- 
halation of unwholesome vapours from 
the stagnant wafers; and gradual 
ex«ioca(ion of the soil would he attended 
with the uncei^ng evapori.tioD of pesti- 
lential effluvia. Forests wwilJ rise to 
cover the face of the earth ; these forests 
would afford protection to beasts of prey ; 
and men, before they could labour ibo 
ground, or find safe pasture for their 
rattle, must have disputed the jKissession 
oi the soil with the snvoge tenants of the 
woods. Filly }ear5 after the flood, the 
world must buie been a m>ghty wilder*' 
ness — the plains full of marshes, and the 
hills cosered with fore'^ts, Noach may 
have cleared n few field«, where be 
planted his vines; bis sons may have 
done the same ; but tbe progress uf'Culti- 
vatioii must have been gradual; and, 
under such eiiciinistauces, tbe increase 
of population must have been slow. It is 
then rather difticult to belies e, upon the 
authority of chronologers and coinmeDtii- 
lors, for tbe Bible biijs no such thing, that 
about one renting ajter the Jiood, the 
descendants of Noach not only hiiilt tho 
cities of Erecli, Aocud, Calneh, Nineveh, 
Heliubotb, Calub, and tbe great ciiy of 
Hesen ; but began to coD<.triict a tow'cr of 
such vast dimension-, that they proposed 
it should reach to heaven. The sacred 
historian tells us, that the de'«eudunts of 
Noach built all these cities, and that 
* Babel was tbe beginning of Nimrod N 
kingdom ; but he assigns no date to tbe 
foundation, either of the kingdom, or of 
the cities.** 

With regard to Mr. ‘Drummond|s 
style, it is rather redundant; he is 
fonu of ornament, but it is an orna- 
jneat not always chastely select^ 
nor fdways worthy the matter which 
it adorns. We cannot always say of 
him, maieriem supenibat aput* His 
historical observations are sonriMe, 
and may generally be relied upon; 
but when he comes to express less 
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palpable and innic dciicito s1i iU4 s of 
xdta, he iicqucnth (ontounJ'i them, 
and, accordin tno of h st li 
make somctiiiiLb no moit thiu ( t 
He neicl) t\pics*‘es the simo il i 
in diflcicnt tciii'.. Tbw'., he ft U w 
in hiH pi (.fact, thit, “ it has been his 
endeivoui to tpTralc,'is Hr is ho 
iiias iblo, hi'itoiiol fitun filndotib 
n-'n itnps, md to pomi out tbcliinit*- 
which btlon^ bitli to truth and to 
fiction Now it tlioK be in\ dif 


fcicucc between scparatiiuv historical 
from f ibulou^ narrauvesand pointing 
out the limits w hich Ik long both to 
tiuth and to hction. \\c uall} enn- 
iiot *>ee it Ills ob^eM Btions, how- 
e\ci, on Eanein antiquities must 
Ic tikcn lip, not as a wo k ot 
t istc, bii* T» a woik of iitibtj , nnd 
if we tsu n-ite its merit bv its utibty 
alon^ we i ’it\e few woiks on the 
subject Mil Muev tnoic oii^inal and 
noi'W useful infoinntion 


iUh 1 ’NP \RIS 

r\vcNr\.iiusr h^xfiiitinoN ov lui: so(il 7> or r4iN 

iVJfs IN M kcLR COIOI’IIS 


• • 

Tnisvciciv piiisn'*s its <1 i** * 
coil Ik idcic I bo 1 f If 

^ ii 1 St ISO Id 1 1 I u I I n \i 

s I'l • i*iid i\ di I l-iji IS 

bill fit tic tu IS iiui atfiiii d b\ 

t II M t I I < t I bl ( iroi , 

wilt \ c 1 id nidbiisf wc tni> 
fcii^coiituu » i<’ •sifs/i<///» 

wiiicl. A <i < c < ) ot cvliioitiur 
aiti*>ts,ili fiiMic ccnitt tu*< hli m 
flu* Renal Acid nn , iiid tint is 
bcftri constituted tl in tfu soiicty 

( Jliiijr i(m 1^ in the ximahiioi* 
pi lilt II If* Ol its foln * //^ '•lKKt> 
of Bntf h Ai lists 

1 how ale 1 cc '< ui M Ic(^ N Nin - 
ph* 111 itscojistiu tie I [ ds to 
Its piiipo*>(s without qii c <1 

fi1>c pi c tensions of ctin 1 ii I mii 
no clinic tbp II lint <11 dm i 
I if I in 1 ^ , Ol {K 1 c I il s at iliuns, 
Ol io\ il f voiii , In t I utstly lesfs 
oil its on 11 inio ii ciuigit', and 
poccs tint not « p> alone, hut 
Riitish c iroui i^crmit iho, in this 
Ol imb of *11 f at lead will 

“ Merit as iib shi c pursue, 

Amll 1 1 thi diidow, prose iLcsii) uiiicc 
tl lie '* 

The heioes of flic piesr iit d sj 1 n 
are Mes^is. Bairett. I’leut, llewiuf, 
Robson, <uid Fioldmg , lu the 
deputincnt of land cape, ami lu 
finriiJiai life, iiiial oceiipitious, and 
liistoty, Messis. Ciist 11, Ricltei, 
and SicmhaiiofT, who bust been so 
stueessral, that the •apaiafr p >- 
duction of eithei would foiin a 
n AT issi. 


sepii (I fsiiiit not to Sind* « 
tf f. I It w* I iKcnme ot Ol 1 
\ « t n b f 1 M III Smith ^ 

I* %l i ri I 4 Ii\ siin\ s Li 1 1 
sf ms 1 » vf I w h liistol I is and 
to f 1 < V\ l.C I l>f lie *I I is l 111 

oi Ml 1 1 sc I t \r I d j I \ I 1 lid 

< lU t I cf^ I > s 1 I 

1 cti ill r ot I* e 1 K nfs »l << i [ 

R( 11 SI Ml thos ( f I I ch , out 
of the i I < Ilfs of 1 I iiiiuiti 1) iiily 
with ill eel gi iniieni. t'ld is ix- 
tie me l\ dilMi g, hi d \ fi eh treD- 

'111 f t\fll |is *|1 ip» \ \ '***,* 

anil * I 1 i V Ol ks ol I ( *• i ' < b » 

Ilf ( f flit ^ot lie III «Mir 

e e I I [ I Mo c * fc Ml • \ * Il 

1 11 iM il leeU (iitl isi I in its 
c dn I s i el, 1 *1 I 11 ^ use It to 
i( me i i.ii( \4 itni ixiq ul ',see 
ir e It in Ibr db t c t the 1 auNcnpe, 
Hiiic ft c dll un tlu chniin, with i 
jHiftiicysiii jMis II ^flu ai^ of ill edhci 

Hint 01 s m w ater ce^loui s. t laiide of 

oiraific, althoTi^h eeitamly moic 
<lahe»rate iii Ins details, has not 
n oie of that grniil senlimcnt. wliirli 
IS the lesiill of well assimilated 
pirts, in such Irenes as (he) both 
liuve so sill ocNstiiUy pi> luted. But, 
as IS our ciisfo n, we must now pto* 
leedfo suppoit oiii geneial asset, 
lions hy those paituulai piouK 
wit ih aie afTcided by the present 

eNliibilinii. 

Vo. « 0 , fjoit the pencil of tHis 
aifin, I*' ( tit eel, Ann'^uf 

t\fT/ •’ lb c f (1 ( f hastclv inaginP 

Mil ntliiteofuie of auiient Gimcc 
4 R 
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partly !ii iuin% and with a Kvch oi 
two of a noble iiFPi winding thi(iu£;h 
an exteunive pl<iin to\%aid distuiii 
mountains. Thire fijsuies sit in 
conversation ainonG( the t*A(rnients 
of rti’med edihcos which WstioiV Iho 
liM^round, and the declining sun 
•nine^ smilingly over tlie scene. 

Ills “ JSvemnff '* seeiie, (No. 83), 
taken fioin the following veises ot 
Thompson, with its lengthening 
shadows amt glowing sunset, has 
a veiy giand ellect; but the painter 
is by no mums so dun ami dun as 
the poet ,* toi whuli, as we look at 
the p.UTiie, we aie w illiiigly pei- 
&uai1eci that h" is nil the hettei. The 
contemplative «ipti tatoi is (aught t i 
fancy he heats (no music ol tallin r 
wrat^is neat the toiegtonnd, bi'yond 
which IS a nitiilai temple in luins, 
and iMitly emboMuned uinoug (ices. 
A small ‘lake with loftt buiKs ot 
loek and wood, lesdoiliug (hat 
which Ttotian (<1111 •.(«• call 
looking-glass," is Ik low ; and he- 
yoiifl i( aie seen olh< i t( iiipk ^ aij<l 
dl/Teient mofip(ims« The cie^^fent 
moon isoieiliead, d on th* inen- 
diaii, so Mut pio* ihiv It IS a teal 
poi tiait of that niautiiiil little It Uiau 
lake which wc have meiitioiieil 
above. 

— — ■■ ■ ■■ ■ B \eiMD } i*»l Is 

The wo/ld to night, not in Jii i w inter lobe 
Ot iDas«3 s()gean noof, but louse lueiy’d 
In ni itiUedim A (niiiteri i)k oik r ty 
Glaiicil fiom th’ imfitifect suifacis ol 
(hin«s, 

riiiigsli ill an imggecm the sirniiing eye. 
WhUf Wiiireiing wood'*, and and 

stri ms, 

lAnd rot ks, nmi mountain tops, that long 
retain’d 

Th' ascending gleam, atn all one kw im- 
ming scene, 

TJocertttin if beheld 

No, 4 ^ 4 it Jiiniply designated 
ftadf it, we suppose, the a 
pendant s orccAij^ion to tlie above. 

It ban nd poetiy appended to it; but 
ctintains much iw Itself. In tome 
of i(s leading I^InVes, and ik its 
general harmonyv this picturo ve- 
minds us xtoW'ei folly of (be best 
works et Clapde. Its water, which 

vf « * f 


leflects the lising sun and the warm 
sky, is lemaikcibly pellucid, aud 
w ill, we tVtiiik. occasion uiost of the 
victors oi Kail GiosveuoiN gallery 
to 1 ecollcct one ot the *aie^t ( laude’s 
ill Ciiiope — ki gloiious evening scene, 
wheipin the watei is decseptively 
deal. 

Ills litter Scetie^^ No. 51 , is 
also glowing aud giand; cxeroplaiy 
(oi its lieh liarmoily ; and alToids a 
fine instanee of that incoipoialion 
of the mei its o( Oaspar aud ( hiiide, 
of wliidi wes|Mfkeat the comuienee- 
mout otour iim*iiks on the woiks 
ot this distiiieuished landscape pain- 
tei. It exhibits iiafOte in one of 
h(i finest at (i( lid *s, <.nd dicsscsl lu 
gteen and gold It is apvstoial son 
ot scene; i^oits ate Liowsing .iiiionr 
(hr* foiegioniid hr ib u o ; anri a touii- 
(am gushes toitli lie u among tl*e 
mins ot a ^temple, fiom which t 
(■Id 1 .11 lemnlc is lefiuMii » with 
V i> Ol \v..tei on hei In < 1 . An a n 
plf sIjIX t of wafr i ir ll is a I c t»'(i 
f 1I» W 4 ii>i sk^ ; bit thi Ll * 
churn, .is i nsu il ip (he * 01 ' 

M Bfitrlt. ifsibs il (be d thf- 
tum ot tl p L 1 iiion^ oi its < ' 1 1 o- 
scino and coloui 

No. (» i is lU igi ifed, 7 / 1 
lioo^^ntf j* lb illnsti itid by fne (ol- 
lowiiig c|iiot *tioii (tom 77 iouis 4 u , 
ami IS fiom (lie stmc pencil as the 
alMivr. 

“ Shonl 1 1 my str p 1 m to rm d «e if 
Whoso I ‘t> pIpjs u»rt MU**! iMe oiks 
loiKeflie looK, whoLi'li rmnJlh* boughs 
111 earK sinni^, hi. ni\ iity builds ” 

This IS. of couixe. a errore scene, 
wbeiein trie rhiet teaf’iie are lofty 
fmest (lees ; but oitj aitist, iiotw dh- 
s^inding that a i*m »1 eiv has no in- 
cient aasoci it ions belon<ring to it, 
hascontr.vel (o confer on his vveik 
a htew classical ah ; and aiioetiral 
tMlMwbf, sensible ot thjs^ciiaimed 

tbfi ttiirepity and wlu^iou of (he ' 
landsdajpt^is leading torat the foie- 
giotin 4 * The whole is pri\.ided by 
aticli and deep-tonedriurllowness, 
which seems the fit el*Y«neii(— .^he 
toock Its it \tetp, of pen’ll ve senti- 
laenK IK this tesnect, the present 
perlbrmbhge hi none.-— 


^ It strikes however, that though ihe subject of this pietun be ostemribly taken 
Arom llraiiisoa* it is not. In fauU so ta^; and that the poetry bat been feiosd to be 
tooie applicable (has it i^ly hi. 



But uc vifHt clesisi fioui following 
JMr. UAii'Vtt (iiiilipr at present, hav- 
ing other at lists to attenJ to, an<l 
other critical duties to peiforiii. 

No, 2’^ is ** The reconcHtaiion of 
Seim and Njunnnhal duiing tho 
frast of roses at Cashnut,” by. J. 
STFPHilNaFF. 

The buhjf'ct of this florid per- 
loiinance is talcea from the follow- 
ing lersea in Mooie*8 ^'Lalla 
Rwihh.” 

“ Tha mafle noff» the charm is wioughh 
Aod Seliiu to bw heart has caught, 
la blushes mere than ever bright, 

His Nourroabal - Ins haram’a light.*' 

The public has raiely, if em*, 
been (reated with a pictuie so gor- 
geous as theprcs(*ntM*i(h ornaments 
of gold, jesvellepy, and the oilier 
splendid decorations of lemale beau- 
ty, oi icntat architectiiie, and losy 
Icstivifv. He is, indeed. Incredibly 
so, uhon lih viiid display Is con- 
templated as repieseiiliug matters 
of tact; but when regarded as a 
matter of table and fictitious poetry, 
mIiosc purpose is to conjure up as- 
MNdations of ideal luxuries, and 
whidi is alloi^ed a wide latitude In 
themendseof its art of making im- 
mobability appear probable^ we wll- 
lingly 3icld to the delusion; the 
senses, as well as imagination, are 
enlisted on the uide ot the aitiats 
and 

** Wbttt we wish to be (rue, love bids lu 
believe.** 

Display was eyidentl}, in this in- 
stance, }iist as much fbe purpose of 
flic artisS as it is that of the jew- 
eller in €ii ranging his gems: and 
human sentiuieut just as little more 
than its vehicle^ In the accomplish- 
ment of these artificial purposes, he 
has succeeded as completely aetbpie 
who labour with most puusd^ty 
to convert Important nbitorical 
events into opera ballets : and psr- 
liaps our critical remark, tliat Mr. 
StepbanofiTappears to hareexausted 
bis means of paraptouni female 
beauty, before be camp to bis piint 
eipal iigme (pf Nmirjmlbal) will 
scarcely be esteemed rideraiit or 
gencroiis.* he having other purposes 
in view than the just sabordinafim 


of piiits. Tn form and attitude nc 
deem this figute quite as deficient 
as ill sujieriur personal attractions. 
That of Selim is graceful and ele- 
gant. 

lu No. 50, ^ the same artist, 
•• Sir Walter 'not then 

kn^hted) fhrovfs kts embroidered 
crtMison eioai at the *feet qf Queen 
JBUsabeth in order fluyt she mav 
past dT}«*iod over a miry spot, with, 
a gallant and siibmfssivo grace 
thas is highly appiopriate, and 
scareely less so is tlui mtije^tlc in- 
tmst with which the queen in her 
turn regards the chivalrous yontli. 
She IS represented as heihg much 
younger ibau she cotth! have been 
at the time of this embarkation at 
Greenwicl), and haodsomcr than she 
cvei was ; but all this is pioper : 
and so Is tbe splendid display of 
peculiar fine^ which distiuguidicd 
tbe court of Elizabeth. 

No. 40. ‘‘TAc Ponte de Rialto at 
Venice^'^ by S. Paotnr, is of large 
dimensions, and centtally placed as 
you piiss down the left hand ; it is 
however, pi obably not the vciy best 
of Mi« riout*s performances; at 
least it appears to ns to be pniiited 
under an apprehensive feeling that 
unusually lajge demands wci e iiiade 
on his talents, by the knowledge 
that Canalettl and Turner had al- 
ready treated, with well established 
success, tbe very same view of the 
Ponte di Rialto; theie 1% in con- 
sequence, a little beariiiess almut 
Mr. Proufs picture. The uathe 
buoyancy of the vessel of bis art, 
seems to have suffered some de- 
pression, or to draw nioie water (as 
tbe maiinc phrase is; from being also 
fteiglited with the rich reputation of 
hit mlfdfty prcd(*eessoib Another 
disadvantage to the teefint painter 
of the Rialto is, that Hi# taste and 
judgment of tbe cognoscenti, liave 
alr^y been fully satisfied on the 
sobject, which goes fht towaid sa- 
tiefy. The ptesent work, tlicre- 
fore, aifoids no »epr*excitemcDt. 

tFhen regarded apart fioin these 
circumstances wlucU is probahiy 
the more genuine and just way <rf 
estimating the merits of a pictuic, 

the magnificent arch of the ^le- 


A gm'roiis ditio reads each work of srit, « 
Wtlii the same sftrtt that tt’b autiior will.'* 
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Pottte d» Riultc^ SHAtniiiTi its iKIi maiket at Rome, (Vo. 1(H) by 
pictorial laiporianc^ iu the bauds ot tlw* stinc {>« ufLi, i> >.ii^ulail> |kic> 
Mr. Pioiit; and the splendid f^oii- tur«* qiip m «ui)jcct, and iMi. Ptuut 
doMs aud barges of pleasure and i* Oft toi^ fchc itmis in h«s ukkIc of 
commeLce, gliding over the gicm tn i(*ng It. A gieat dail Is liou* 
Hrfba* of the Atliiatic# surrounded efftHded by means of a certain lut- 
by biible and luetcuulfle resideuces, t m and mi nous line p( i formed a ilb 
and peopled by numerous figures tn a lecd pen, that !•» exc(*edingLy elia- 
tbe peculiar eeatame of the ancient lact/iNtic ot ruined aieUitrctme. 
and tar iamed city of Venice, can- But this artist has mauy other 
Opt fail to affect the tasteful 'and chariuiug vieivs at Rome, liatisbon, 
oontemplatWe mind with deep and liahnatoin^ &e. &c. treated in a 
various emotions* similar manner* to whk*b we i egret 

No. 57, by the same artist* is also we cannot at present attend in de- 
the Ponte di Rialto at Peniee/* taiL Mr. Prout has been aptly 
but the present Is the land view of termed '^our chief |>aiiiter (iu water 
this beautiful bridge, looking along colours) of city sceoes— of siieets, 
its vista of little shops ana other churches, markcl-ploccs *biidg€>', 
trsding accnmmodaiioiis ; and with &c.** fOf some ot the public toiin- 
great^easureweobserveinitmoreof tains of France and Oeimauy, lip 
oiiglnality, nioie of the mild light has mode pirtuie'^ of no coiniiioii 
of truth, and moie of the seicne at* inteiost.) Ilia netudl is fiim. Ins 
mospbere of Venice, than in that style piHsuliarly cfeci led aud bioud, 
whi& we have just passed, and an i he begets a tennppraiire in Ins 
is Isbea horn the old station close highest ai dour of effect. But, .U«is! 
on tbe^morgia of the canal. This we must pass tlie'ii, as we bare al* 

is, mu^ mote than the latter* puic- leady passerl v‘y*^i il other woiks ot 

ly Mr. Proiifs own; evidence of gieat iiieiit. Among them, some of 
which in ly be seen In a certain light Sir. OOPLPY Fibluing's, uhuU 
and ah y clearness of tone, us svell elahn out notice, nota itlisttndiiig 
as in the tasteful outlining of the our limited space, and wo miis||ao* 
details of the arcliiCccluie, anil veiy conlinglv st«*p bark, 
picfaresqiie figuies. 'I'liis artist h is nttaintd an extiu. 

Theie is another Venetian subject onliuaiy iioaer in painting of da\ - 

from the pencil of Mr. Prout, of light iiiuler all its vaiieties. liis 

which we cannot* oV this moment, **Shoreham Jfarhour^ Suntex,*' No. 

bo certain ot Che niimbci, sve be* 22, with its mild giey light, bestow - 

lieve it to be The Ponte dtlia iug sufB'*ietit distinctness upon all 

Cbaon/cu,'* No. 110; where, os in the local objects of the place — its 

No. 57, the chiaroscuro, oi general wetbeaebatlow water, witli its ship* 

clltet of tile whole, is extriuntly ping*anchors, cables, nets, and othet 

pleasing and sutnclently foicible, tackle* are all admirably depicted, 

without the artisrshavingreconrseto His fishermen, and other marine 




are often seen in the works of other and the spectatoi^s attention is 
painters but inrcly in the broad agreeably conducted towaid the 
day light toweitimd town of Shoreham. It 

CeitaiiC ri jUphi hn tma chimneys aust be acknowledged that the 
which are a miMeristIc feature of ocademkiBB Tamer, led the way 
the city dtVehleeihereeomeoff tight, in the suleetion and pictorial treat- 
from a dark sky, and, therefore, at* ment of sulderts of this description ; 
tract their fiiU ebavt of aftentkw. nor is it less eertdin that he has 
|n form they tesemtile the massy beenkblylbllopred up by Mr* Cop* 
colunins of the ancient tcmplse of ^ley Fteldjiw* v * 

Egypt, with f lieir Mlpshapea capi- tfis inSitdtunf Certfo, on Loch 
tMt androan sdaroely foil to have ^Jkne* noar /avcraiw,** with an eflbet 
ajanrltilgandfaicongt^ ofiulp clearing off, and where the 

miii^'of tiioMwltofmille^tthlicir* grey w^lst of Ossian and Seotland 
cumliiance^ seeming like theheavlMit hovers over the loch, and blends a 
of all architecture tottering on the pervailing softness with the beanr* 
ittmuiit of a Veiu^n.paVicc* teous tints of the rainbow. Is another 

The ^ Poriito 'im the admirable spocimeu of Mr. Field* 


iii(>N ait m Ikw sixties of land- 
sPfi|)e, It IS niiniUncfl in the 
eatalni^iie) IJis **GUw*it 9 *n 

the \Vei»t n No. 204. is 

rocky and liiul 1> lomautic— e\en 
iiiugiii(*<ent in the rnde tii d to^ei* 
ftitindeui of its niiuntuns, and 
the siibliiiip eiUs ( of cliiaioscuN 
A iiKmiitaiii foii^nt i iisht *• toa ud 
th*e\p; and a lo'd, imitly sns- 
1 1 lied 1>v nia^Qiin , st luds into the 
pKliiewith («xeell nt etlcot Tlits 
istlie fjrlennhete idieadhilmissi to 
wa$ once perpi irate 1. uMch will 
not soon be fiiraotten in Siotlimd. 

Gleucoe is, mp\eiy an in* 

poi t int snbjei t. On the other h^nd. 
No. by the same i-» a 

biilliant and (dectiyc picfuu, con- 
stituted of ainiost noth ngr, by me ns 
of a i^ieain ot sunlight, and a pie- 
tuiewie^ sky. The pio^iei snbjctt 
isiiui itiii»i of loid, andadi- 
taut Mi / m ,i Ihighthihn^tong, 

No. 77 is cntitlwl, ‘•77«j School in 
Rfpoie*^ by H. lliCBTi! R. TLeie 
is a huge soliune of Itm in this ex- 
colk'ut conipiiiion pictiiie to that of 
the opioaii us IJoys Sihoid,’* \sith 
ivhicii Ml llxlitM tieated the pub- 
lic some ii) <iyo. The p*eseut is 
a Gill’s School, the tat niistiiss oi 
which IS fast ash*ep, and the wildly 
wanton flicks of hei piaiikish pu- 
pils is «/i, and in full play with 
then eraiilixis and dnilng ij\a]f y in 
hchiHil misrUiet. The \eiy acme 
ol tiickery afleclation is lu the pio- 
found eotirtesy which one of ilie most 
poiishi d autl ioi h a' d ot the Sibolai s, 
IS dioppinsr in udicule betoie 
liei iiisinsihlc mlstiess: anoMiei — 
a bolder, oi ineieiecklessadventuiei 
—is sew itig hei gow n to the carpet ; 
a tliiid has stolen her snuff pox ; 
and, after ^setting one of lier 
scbool-feilffws sneexmg at the most 
iiiiiDiuent liasaid, is pursillBff Au- 
otiier, ai tried With a pinch otCbigh 
cli led Beolc li, whilst slie heedlessly 
spills the retnainiTig contents of the 
tmx : nieaiiwhile a fourth girl can- 
nut resist the goiden oppoitpnity of 
deeoratingher own person at Uie look-* 
in^glass wllli a peancndc’s feaffiei’ 
and other tineiv* AUthese fieaks are 
well thought of, and combined with 
great s1|dll ; and the rest of the giiH 
are yairumsly employing their wild 
wits to title same risiple purpobe, 
and equally 

— — " regsi dies'* of their doom/’ 


when the moment pn^gnaut with 
daiitpu and dismay bhan ail ire, and 
tenor *iiK(.ced to liilaiity in tlio 
twinkling ot an e>c. 

In tlu' trciiuical met its of miliinr 
and cluaiosciiro, the piesent Work 
IS iufei loi to none ot Mr. Richter’s 
forvnei piuduetloni of the same 
kind. The sriiool miettesn is really 
a ttfie mn ot light and shade in tienib* 
self, iiiflependently of the little g{||^ 
gling sitelliies that twinkle around 
hei* 

^ Patletditlef tn We^tmofelond^** 
by P. Drwint, is numbeicd 29, 
aud IS a yeiy pleasing pciformance; 
poweiful, deep-toned, and peciiliai* 
ly rich in colour; yet hr from 
tieing ostentatiously so ; on the cun* 
tran, its lichnebs is that of quiet 
siibfued self-possession. It is a 
calm 1 her and mountain scenes with 
on*> of the heal bridges (of two 
Bichts) of this intcietting laadicape 
counti> ; a white huildmg appearb 
at a distance, but whether it ns the 
chuich, 01 the celebrated pahee of 
Patterd ilc, so olteii noticed by tour- 
ists, wc aic not to|x>giaphei« enough 
to say. 

No. 117. “ Pennafth Castle, Gla* 
mvtgaus/itu,’'* by the same artibt, 
ib also Tciv harmonious and mild in 
coloui and elfect, and the rains in 
a pit till I sqiic state of decay. 

But Mr. Pewiut’s ^ Ptero from 
ArnsAirw,” No. 97 ; “ ITatUngs,^* 
No. 2SJ, Hrstton IWiy,*' No. 
271 , and “ JjUwoater^^ No. J-b are 
all ot this tiaiiquil rhaiacCii ; their 
eleinents consisting ot a well tem- 
per^ ituiufi ot lien tial- tint, with 
lively ecloiii*, placed m a gcxid 
jiixtH-])o>itiuii , and shew mg* that' 
none ot out paiiiteis ot luraL land- 
scapes and luios, have An eye more 
arnsitx *, or liclter eduq^llffi to the 
haiinouy I coJoiii, tbad Dewiut. 

Ml. J. S. ( wTM A ir exhibitb No. i09, 
which is desigiiahd, Mount St, 
Mu had on the side qf Pontoroon, 
Nortuandv, shoioinjf the phenomenon 
of the lliib is a singular 

landscape, with fine, wild and well 
cfiuqiobed sky. An ancient fdviirosn 
neairly corei^ Mount St. Micshael, 
andtucie is a gtoupe ot military 
6guresintrodaced w ithhoaiogenecnit 
propiiety, neat the fuieground; hu| 
one of them, dicbseil la a bright 
led, foima jatlier % dissonant spot 
oftoloui. the milage, thr 
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phencimciicm jooks su like 

Matci, chit the paintei rauoiily le- 
pie»ciit it as being uater» and as if 
|k< were painfinn watei. 

146. ^ llie Bears destroinna 
th€ Chitdrtn vuho mocked Elwiai* 
by J. ViKLLY^ is a ciack-brali»^ 
affair, done a great de.il too much 
accoidmg to lecipe, without feeling, 
ay the ltdst dotibc or dUfidencehOf 
the artist's own powers* Judging 
fiom (he pre<keiit perfoi mance, Mr. 
Valley does not appear to be one of 
tliose philosophers who can 

** hliU doubt, and kIiU revere Limself, 

In loulmpis of heart J* 

HIh rottird clouds and pointed locks 
forming a aoit of vulgai eontiaMi 
(as does his gai ish light and shadow) 
aie Salvator Rosa lunning mad afCei 
Nicolas I’oussin. 

** Rise Jupiter and snuff the mo m 
But some of tins ai list’s vmalkr 
worksaiemore teiupeiate and much 
better. 

Mr. J. D. I] A noiNG exhibits No. 
154, a lai ge vU w of Fhe town, cau 
/V, and part of Monaco in the gulpL 
of Gt iioe.** This is a veiy romantic 
scene of a took crested by a foitiesb, 
with mountains beyond, i tinning up 
loftdy, as if tbeii summits wete fai 
beyolM the limits of thepictuie; and 
a tuibulent sky of stormy clouds, 
objec tv, which, being homogeut ous 
in then natuie, are heie jiidieionsly 
eombined in (he same pu tuie. A 
gionpof fishets with a net, and au 
angle! , aie near (he foiogicund; and 
tha effect of (he w hole is iirprcs'ii«c- 
]y grand. 

No. 176. Wihh Peasant GtrU, 
SLith Xfader Idru tn the da care,*’ is 
by J. CRlSTALif, and consists of a 
sturdy group of robust, broad«iaeed 
milk majdA busied with tbeU^pails 
biggins, and longues ; some a^tiieli 
tiual employ, and otheisstispending 
it by indnlpng m a little village 
gossip. Tbem is a sort of patii- 
aiclial simplicity In Mr.Ciistairs 
modb of I reotiug suchsuhjeef s, wbioli 
inclmes the spectator to fbnry he is 
cowHIplating beluga t^f much bigb- 
efJKteiest .than ordinary 

idMc wtnehcsi boi is thbre aup 
deception in this, as wa shall pie* 
aenCly mepfadn : and to the impres- 
^aion of thin sentsment in the present 
siMtaiice, the tMty Coder Idns con- 
TjTOutes^its shaic, nl||[Oe it suggests 
aJSBl 


(hdt the convcisation of (he village 
maidens nay lie oonceiiiing tlie 
ane eiit legends w hich the bardic 
si.pt>! stition hd» couneeted with tlie 
histoiy of this eclehi did Welch 
mountain. 

The gieat chaim of Mr. Ciistairs 
ait, in his tieatment of pastoial sub- 
jects, consists in its entiie fieetlom 
from eveiy tiait of sophistication. 
In the peasantiy of ntostotbei paiu- 
ttib, when compared wdfh those of 
the artist befoie tis, we behold 
nothing b li such ladies and gentle- 
men as Don Quixote and ,§auc1io 
onci^fell tn vruh. piawng at iui.il 
occupations; butCiistcIll s aie plain, 
Imnest, and piimifive; and bis 
pirls have tbt miffable ibarms of 
innocence and health. Hence theii 
siipciioilty; hence the fond attaeh- 
mi nt with which fan^y, in the poetty 
of its aspirations, clings to a psstoial 
hie. IV c have no othoi idea < ven of 
angels, uhru stiiiiped oftbi h wings 
anl the mysteiy lu whiili they eie 
veiled ; and hence the peasautiy of 
this artibt, seem to irwliai the poets 
have feigned. He u a ipiod pamtei ; 
of landscape too : his batk-giounds 
successtully tianspoit the liaiHled 
and the tabtefiil ohseivei to Wales: 
to Cumberland ; to tbe cottag^ or 
castle ot Goudiich, oi to Sicily oi 
Are ulia, w hen the paintei pleases — 
inshoit, to wheicver he cfioiiscb to 
lay the ^rpne of his p istoi ils. 11 is fi- 
gui es,even w him he deals in classical 
sulijerls^ can lot he >0 piofKjly s*iid 
to be taken (lom thy poetivof Pion. 
Theoei itiis, oi Vii gif, oi lo lie w h it 
those iMiets w^onld have clioseii foi 
aiehetyjies could they have seen the 
woiks of Cl »stall. 

No. 20.'i lepi es'Tits “ The easfend 
of loeh Hattlne^* andjba laigeaiid 
capital woik by G. F. R 'bson ; pio- 
baoly on tbe whole bis veiw best 
pel fortnaiice— Unless wo might ex- 
cept hia Jjo^ Awe of the last season. 

Mr. Robson is always pleasiniL^ — 
sometimes sui prising, in hi^ mme 
pf eonptoing his forms, or modify- 
ing, those whlcb he finds in real 
aecne^. baa nol, geneially 

^apeakuig, the dppeoHnee ot «ucli an 
Imaritelt communUiit with natiiiw aa 
tome of his follow i^bibifoto ; but 
be has a bewUMnif acmlfy df at- 
mo^err, and ba^aaquitod a eom- 
plete unity, apd well qualified ao- 
bilety, of ootonr.^ 



Fine Aits, 




But Beil Venue and Loch Katrin«% 
as here pi-esented to us, are in some 
considerable dc>(;ree exception** to 
this %%*ant of infimato coinmu^iioii, 
tieinft very iinety and faith fully 
treated-- the mountain, the ishiud, 
and the. lake, in ail their tender 
varieties. Just as you see them under 
such a liitlit siiininer sky as the pain- 
ter has introduced. 

Every reader is pleased, when 
** art reflects Its images on art,** be- 
cause it always affoi^s an agreeable 
addition to his stock of mental as- 
sociations* We thereture introduce 
the following Quotation from Si* 
Walter i^ott, as \'ery apposite to the 
present landscape from the peucil 
€>f Mr. Rob**uu. ' 

“ T*Jp suuiinci niorii**. lefleoled hue 
Tj aliin ciiiuuesl lo<’k Katrine blue ; 
JVfiUll} aiul«oit tho we^tTii breeze 
Jiict kissf'd tbelake<i, |ii*tt tanned the trees. 
The iiiomilaiii sbidcmson her breast, 
tieidii r broken nor nr rest ; 

The j.iey mist lelt the inonn^ iin side. 

The lurtent M us cbsteuin«^piide, 
Hu>h oil the siHiib, law* ben Veimo 
Di>\\ 11 to lue lake in masses threw 
Craj«, knolN, and iiiuuuds, ooafu»Mly 
li iii'd, 

Tlu fi liTiiH iiUof un e«ir!u*i viorkl, 
i VI oldei m jy toie*t leftiheHil o»er 
His ruin'd sulrv, and ainunit botir," 

The nr'cot (lance between the poet* 
the iMintci, and that portion of 
nature which a as their coinmem 
ai(h(*ty|ie. Is heie veiy leiuarkuble, 
and not lcs^ iiiieresliiig. 

No. 239. ** TAe BafA? of Apollo^ 
painted on ike hpot,' by F. NASH ; 
IS a scene of seclusion so wild as to 
lemiiul the classical sptsetator of the 
island, the cavern, and the sculp- 
ture (for various sculptures are iu- 
tniduced) of Philoctites. The water 
in whi'h the«c aiV nflscted is iv- 
inaikabiy transparent ; and though 
the hatlh of Apollo be situate in the 
gardens of Versailles, it seems the 
farthest of ail scenes from the ar- 
tiflciallties of Versailles and Le 
Notre, yet that it Unot so in fact, the 
present artist has shown us. Only 
by stepping into the anti-room, six- 
teen of Mr. Nash's smaller views in 
the gardens of Versailles and other 
French palaces, may be seeu, many 
of Which are of an highly artifieiu 
character* where nature is in great 
measure superseded ; that is to aay» 
lamed down by rule and line, for the 


purposes of displaying royal magnifi- 
cence, and the supedaUve taste and 
power of the lands(*ape gardener* 
Some of these views are, however, of 
a wilder ehai'acfer than the public 
wifi prohah'y exjuct. They Will 
be found cliisteied togetliei inlmmes 
containing four or eight, and are 
numbcicti iu the catalogue 338, 339, 
330. 

^T^itRuins^f the Temjtle ofjune^ 
ai^Agripenium^'* by tiie same nrtiaU' 
No. 27# f is noble in Subject, and 
harmonioMi in colour aud effect; 
goats and tlic vcgr^tatioii of tlie 
climate, are judiclouly introduced; 
but th'* stream ot light uhicli fiasM's 
from the right to tlie Iclf hand cor- 
ner of the picture, docs col (Juite ac- 
cord with the siluation of the siin. 

The exiiibitiou (*oiitains several 
very inerifnriniispicl or ol **f>*fc 
‘•/f7owire,"aud '*SUULt/ei^ pkrtieu- 
luily Nos. 177* and HR, by MiSS 
Brynu. whieh areex(rethel> rich as 
well as hariiiotiiousinoploui. There 
aiealso some pichircs nT 

A.C. by IF. ilUMT and 
Baurutt, whei(*m truth aud 
taste au» pm valent. 

THE ROYAL At ADK'IY. 

This insflliiliou has on its statute 
book, a law agaiii<'( plti'ulifics ; Imt 
Us Ians are by iio means fbose 
of the AIihIcs uiul Vei’Aiaiis \ aud as 
to (he chill cli — 

« Wberv it« precepts full, us example 
tciicLes.*' 

The I lie Mr. H. Pusfli held for 
many )o.irs the aeadciuical offices 
Of ^•Pptyfefsor of and 

*^Kfejcr tif the Royai Aeademy,^^ 
We niH'd not add, (hat the taste and 
chaivicter of the lisiiig genciclioii of 
arti^A' — at least as tai* as cuuc(*rns 
Witorteal art, iwe iiiuiiily depen- 
dent on the d isebarge of thuse trusts. 

Mr. T. PiiiLX.fFai finU recently 
been chosen to fill *ho iProfessor’s 
chair; aud Mr. H. TnuMSON hos 
been elected to the kriwrship. 

“ Jjeea,^* No. This is a most pic- 
turesque and delightful view of 
till* sent of Sir John Ma«joribsnks, by 
Mr.W.Wil »(.u It is ijtuate nesrFlod- 
den Fi/ld, thcceletii.UiNl aceno of that 
coutest ill which Jamt'h the Fourth 
of SrotUhd watt overlfaiowu. The 
wreck of his at nw is supposed to 
have crossed the 'Tweed nrur Cold- 
stre^am ; hut afte^ crossing, James 
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dimjppciied. nor (Hiuld his Ais- 
appciarance be accounCccl for. Tm- 
ditlenary lore, however, has been 
' hairy iu divining the cause. — 
The view compiehends the field of 
HeUMen-IliiU Coldstream. Ilurae 
CttstW Iladon Rig. The pic- 
ture is not clouded with those heavy 
scenes which are so frequently sug- 
gested by sombroiis and laborious 
minds: if is perfectly clear and 
trpe to nature. The portion of Plie 
Tweed whkh 'the laiidsciipe em- 
biwes, \v:is, acqorfHnff to Sir Walter 
Scott, c.illcd tlte dcruiteable land, 
aTid consequently became the scene 
ot lUtiny binder tends. The tol low- 
ing lines ucie suggested by this 


scene; the second and fourth lines, 
parlienlarly the latter, arc not only 
]M>etica1, but the images wdiicli tliey 
convey are v at once natural and 
highly sublime. 

l*te vei^n (be mornin <r, vilh gold the biMs 
adoinincr. 

And Hie red storm roanog bufote the pall- 
ing of day ; 

I've seen Tweed's silvei stream^ glutei 
ing the siiiiuy bpatns, 

TuiJi uLunkl> uiul dark as the} rolltsl on 
tbinr wdy^ 

Thi^ piclttrc will oerlaioly not 
discredit any of Mr. WtUon's tor- 
iner piodiirtious, aud the scene 1% 
one ot (lie happiest aliich he eould 
have 'iel.« fed. 


THE DRAMA. 


DRrBY LANF. 

A nbUr musical entertaiimicnt was 
produced at tins theatre, called The 
Secltete, It is taken from the Fretach ; 
but the audience, not bavins thonghi 
proper to sanction the theft, we re- 
commend the gentleman who pur- 
loined it to return it forthwith to its 
original owners. To enter into a 
particular examination of this dull 
and senseless production, would be a 
waste of'time: it will be quite enough 
for our readers to be told, that the 
incidents were of the most common- 
place description, the dialogue ap- 
propriately insipid, and the cataf- 
trophe an hacaneyed, improbable, 
ana absurd as they could possibly 
imagine. What, indeed, the trans- 
lator could have been thinking of 
when be selected such a piece, or the 
manager wlum he accepted or the 
performers uAmi they rehearsed it^ 
we are utterW at a loss to conjecture. 
If the Frencn itgge has been so tho- 
roughly gleaned that it can furnish 
our theatrical "doen^ (authors we 
baonot call tfaemlwitb nothing better, 
they may^ as well dap their French, 
dicrioneiies into Ifieir pockets, and 
look otit Ibr bomc more useful 
ymd pftofitidik emdM If, bow* 
ewar* the piece TiSd 'ppasesbed any 
merit, we doubt mueb if It would 
have acquired any great decree of 
pbpulgri^, as, the exception of 


Harley, only an inferior paft of the 
very inferior company now asscrnblctl 
at thii» theatre was employed in the 
cast. Horn and Miss Graddon wr 
admit to be, both of them, agreeable 
singers ; but as far as acting goes, the 
less we say of them the better. The 
gentleman, as the jRedittCf got 
through, with the assistance of a 
cowl and a false beard, tolerably 
wall ; but the lady, who had occa- 
sionally something tenefer and pathe- 
tic to deliver, marred the eficct com- 
pletely by her carelessness and want 
of feeling. The audiencei, though 
almost melted with the heat, were 
never once softened into pity; hut 
passed sentence upon the whole affair 
in a very business like, serious, and 
determined manner. . 

KING'S THEATRE. 

Mad. Pasta drew a bumper to the 
opera: we understand, she returns 
shortly to give the lovers of music 
more last nights. Certainly, the 
dramatic arts most studied by mana- 
gers nows^is the art of hombugma 
the pubHa. Even attractionB i^icE 
9S% sufficient to ensure overflowing 
housed ore seldom left to their own 
m^rits^ but are annoutvied with ev<p]y 
accompanunent ai trick, which 
equally employed to bolster op trsEsb. 
Ttie mutual satisfaction of John Bull 
and the theatrical fesnss Im bowexer. 
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iMcording to tho weU-knpwn opaptot^ 
^(e natunil^ sitict 

*• %ianly tte piMsorp^lf u at^i 
Itt beinv 

ZVitking of these thiiigi^ they^peek 
of producing Feiuta upon the gttge. 
For the three wedts there Mcrot 
tp hare been no end to music in this 
musical netropoks; but ooncertt, 
&C. hare been mlonged from eleren 
o'clock of the menooii to three and 


Italian gotta/ and all our rcnces will 
become sweet roices; and our nadre 
instrumental perfiirniances will beat 
theworldy and even time itself! 

The winter theatres have been oc- 
cupied by the performers* benefits^ 
many of which here turnpd out very 
profitable. At Drury Lane* Macready 
and Harto were eimh of them ho- 
noured wkn an overflowing audience 
and at Cerent Garden, Farren, Jones, 
and Farley hare also reaped a plente- 
ous harvest. The French Cofnapatum 
Is now announced to be in acdf e pre- 
paration; and It IS reported that both 
nouses are likely Cp continue <^>en 
the whole of the summer, —4iad news 
this for the Little Zlieatreand the £a- 
Opera. 


HAVIdARBLBT. 

A Matter Burke, who sang and 
played the fi^e last year at* the 
Lyceum, and #tio has since been 
pmorming at some of the provincial 
theatres, made his appearance at the 
Haymarfcei^ in Connor's pint of die 
IrS/i Tutor* The whole illusion of 
the tcene is of course destroyed, and 
we get,ajii|le tired ^ it uefoie the 
eoKimnsion of the yet we must 


VAUXHALL OAJtt»BNrS.> 
*On Monday^ these incfi- 

eating^ as swajfowa dot/tfie 
oCfummer, wereopeim fortbesen^ 
•on. But suiMter does aotnM||jMh 
come with die swallowB, oorJ I B p 

dfo^ and die food--the 

warmth being n e calB ir y j fO bring oat^ 
tkft foes on iddi£^jnm|tM t ih 
trust that jpo like f ki3iM i |y 
^aushall, buf^ on thednKntfy, that 
neat and fom Weather mqr enable the 
flies of fodflon to frequent the gar- 
dens, and Ihtten their owners. 

yew Lm&t^The interior of the 
theatre La Fepuce, Wt Venice, It now 
lighted up by means of a new process^ ^ 
inventedbydie mechanician Locatclli. 

It appears, from the descnptiod^mvtn 
of It by ao Italian journal, dmbpm^ 
concealed in the rpoi; t&l&mw 
with pmbolin nflMi^ .throw uu 
theii of light MSm opa«im 
one foot in diameter,lafym fimf* w « 
the ceiling. This op6mn|; 
nished with an ingenious sjmmi of 
lenses which concentrate the rsySf 
and r^ect them to evenr part of tne 
bouse. This mode of Oghtii^ pre- 
sents several advantages; the light is 
mere vivid and more geeifatty dif- 
fused; nothing interveiws between 
theskage and the speptatofSb occqpy- 
Ing an elevated situadon in frtfoff 
die lamps may be appraised to be 
trimmed without the pubap perceiv- 
ing It, and there is nmher smoke nor 
smell proceeding from the burning of 
od. An idea of this method may be 
forrnei^ by represendim to one's self a 
luminous disc on the sun at its 
aeoidi. ^ 

COVENT GARDl^ 

, The comedy Bf t|| ^ ^ 

was oerformedat 
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mioiimdjataiaent I^we»houlfi« 
howewj, JuppcMcd to «ye too 
pljtetial P emolinng to thb young 
BM ilreqttoCo the following 

gotoje o f the Jealou#^ Wife from thp 

comedy of "the Joobitf 1V^ 


%w^rformed J 
tiefitof Ml>bF«J 

vinusoally gr&l 
O|0mSbg«Ve un appearafice 
pardculei^ ^ home. The 
applause of an apdienee^ brought to-^ 
gether for a <benefit^ la tiqC a very fidr 
criterion of the ment a pertorm- 
ance. It may be safely jfkiA fioweveTi 
diA Miss Kelly pfeyojl jSn. Oakley 
^th a degree of talent ylitich could 
dkerdly hayejbeen anticipated by those 
who qlgipate her capacity the highest. 
In oMMy her style has freedoms 
w> re^^d is<tqBMiients and oogiaality, 
lyithmBt mannerism 

u I® 

the uaam of good 
•ociemripjiied with a mtiavatedf ia- 
teUigAce^ ahd which has uQhajpm9y 
become eatinct’or very rare, riomwe 
retircmenUifMrf. C. JfCemUar^ 

** SeyMp ycenes were applauded 
dfth a fefwqm which mdrit only could 
excite^ auin which personal fayouc 
had no sbaru* The was was on the 


t night, Ipr thf 
Kelly, to acr<H« 
atsbed assembii 


nette widi gveaiTfeeling, dressed ex- 
actly in the coMwie of the scene ot 
the iM, a towenhgcap, as befere thb 
Kemution. IJie iDuchess o{ Wel« 
ling bccupied om of the public boxes 
in the drew circlev'** ^ 

We kball concliide by obferving 
^that i^u Miss Kelly first appearea 


character, the managers would seem 
to be of a di^rent opinion ; but as 
artists are not alwa:ra the best judges 
of paintiqg, im need not be aar|udsedl 
that managert afaould not idilM be 
the b^t judges of acting. *£ 

DAs Jittcy had also her benafit thii 
moatb, and was honoured with a 
crowded and elegant audien^ Mias 
Lacy has progressively improved ia 
ell her perfen^nces* nor has tragedy 
circumsenbed i apgn of her powers, 
for she boe^rtwipd. Jewels in her 

Mrs. 

Ob the ^eeasnm^s|plece 
selected was the ccgoedy of Amtjt 
fiw fipf hu FaHiL This comedy is a 
compound of the coinjlc and aenous. 
Miss Lapy had fine scope for the du* 
play of maternal afiectloiT ip^tbacha^ 
raster of tady H. and with^Mr- 
Cooper, as XIaptain Irwin, did eveiy 
justice to the serioQs part of the 
drama* We mnst also in this part of 
the piece menpon MisslPorteam, who 
performed the pact bf tbepoy £d- 


IIeFei|i|Bcia|ioB kclekr anddo|ibemte^ 
and oonsidering bsi tender age powea* 
ful. She possessal great talent, and is 
a child of much promise. The scene 
jeith Lady H. where he is egUed on to 
/ibounce his mother Jft his grantka- 
ther and patron, was performed with 
great feeling, and called fi}^ the una- 
nimous applause of the whole house, 
as sHadid likewise in scene where 
the boy discovers Sfe^bert Ramble 
soliciting affections of bia divorced 
wife<«-her acting here was most natu- 
ndly arch. Mr. C. Kemble perfoivaed 
the fickle-minded man of feahipMMt 





VIKW OF PUBLIC affairs. 


WifH the exception of pinch 
t^flbbhng, often to very little por-* 
pose, in certain great as&emblils, the 
pest lias proved an exceedkl^i dull 
month. At the moment of prepanng 
this article tor the press, the under- 
standing ts, that parhiurient will be 
prorogued on the JTuly. Of 

the eXfiMailt' dias^oliott^^liniotirs 

take place in the month 6 f October. 
With a view to this event, much 
anxiety and activity have been dis- 
played in vanbus quarters ; many of 
our representatives appealing ex- 
treqiely di^rous to place themselves 
on ex good a footing as possible with 
tEieii con<itituentb. 

One of the topics of angrv parlia- 
mentaHNlisCtisaion since our last, was 
the pri^posed giant of on additional 
£ 6000 per enAkm to the Puke of 
eCtmibcrlancI, for the edneaiM of his 
son. It would he hardly worn while 
to enumerate the diflbrent dfrisiotis 
which took plocd In the Hbtise of 
Cominens on th 4 'snbjept ; but, to 
mafkth^ spirit with which the pro- 
position Was met, we shall transcfflie 
the claose of the act, the object of 
which Is tq l^ro the education of 
the ^ung nfmee in England 

^ Frov^^ alwais, Uiat inasmuch 
08 it b hi^ly expeilient that his said 
Highness Pwm^ George Frmrick 
Alexander cnaltcs Ernebt 'AUgUvcus 
of Cumberland should be educated 
within the United Kii^om of Great 
Bi^n and Ireland;^ it therefore 
embied* that the said lettquB patent 
shall contain a clause oc pmViso that 
the said ^annual pavntent or annuity 
shall not be pa^irae op paid at the 
Exchequer, for oi; in rOspect of, or 
daring any perloa 6 n wmch*his said 
Highnns sMl opt remfe, and be 
Wi&nidie Uoil^ King«b» unless 
Ini saldlffijrimass lihall lieldbentftpm 
the Unked Smplohi with the Ike&ca 
and eonseat jto%lting of bis 
kh hrito. *• ^ ^ 

f a yeaiv fttt* the 

JftikM tmghier of < 
:e of iresagir^ 
at the without moehsMIB- / 

thft minfittn went 




charged with ,rr-«r- 
mermy as a pretenoek . „ 
to Obtain an adi Mtlim t o the iSi - 
hfSie Duke ofSpSorhind^which 
addition had* .Mniei* period. 

The determiaatloA w*me Iqgwa* 
tura, respeetiog Ghtiudic Bmancipa-* 
tioD, seams^lo have been very aqu^ily 
.-HBven furiously — received by^Mu 
(yConnell, end his immediate asso- 
ctate^ Aggroipite and other meqtinss 
have been liAi on the tuhi^^ 
which, as a miitter of pourSe, niuSr 
speechifying took placew 
other points it has been deAmmd, 
in despite of the decMMr 
laent to the Gpifi|«)y^ 
avowedly upon t MBj jwro Of ovad- 
ii^ the Act for fBfPSSllfMM* 
such pqhPe bodie 
Catholic Association bfaail'W^aigan- 
iee^ that the members thereof snalt 
dIninguMh themselves by wearing a 
particular iimform, endi^pt means 
shall be adopted for edSMnuinu to 
collect the Catholic Rci^ ThefM- 
iim, perhaps with wlff» llie Puke 
of xorfc*s speech in 'Barllmnent 
hab been mht by Mr. O"C 0 itneH|[h|pl 
his ihonds, cannot be more cRally 
characterized than by hliloliiiervBtions 
upon giving, as the anni- 

versary dinner of fwBIaiichardstpwn 
Fatridtic Society, Tlie DuKu of 
^ssex, the llliistnous Patron df 
Cfhart^.** This Irish champion of 
Catholic cmancipatioD, in ewogizinr 
hia Royal Hi^nebs, alluded^io him 
9A ^ Hke son Ifie king, 
of ike preteni, and 
unde of , 

the /eport intoriwiiHflVid received 
**wuh long and 
iogr SacH 

lames Of themselves *eirf imv 

comment. ^ v 

The friends ofM Cktiudfot ifOPO^ 
liament have nob peon fd 3 e^ * Toararoil 
«he cl% of 

Bica v«g^^ Jp|feA 

vbnnecM of 

Irehuidi 4 
or enfarobti'' 

lecciiM ftom tfed Jboril of * 


Im(^d, at 





View of PMie Affaire* 


M bf ematty. In the conver- 

tM&a ensued, Mr, Secretary 

9lllt)*«bserved, thst the proper time 
such a motion would have been 
be Blit waediBcussed for put- 
own the Catholic Association, 
^ Ml the fdbitet of the CatlioUy: 
CanhuB wad* j aj fa the Hotissrf itea 
good effea eSB^ be produced by 
fieS^S into tlm snbbm of animonties 
^ridchhamm From other 

^aitenv'^^'Mbs anggeited to the 
bonouram movers to withdraw his 
motion, on the grotmd that b h 
lajorily ^i^st It ndi^t create 
lost all ' “ 


darming impressions^ as to 
change of sentiment in the Housei 
and, uUimatdv, the motkm waswhh* 
'drawn acoOi|lingly. 

AobHierniotion, of a more fonnid- 
Was made by Mr. 
**imon«tlie itth of June.* This, 
nili* nhiect to a motion made 
by Member last year, 

jm dAii^lilSjHMlse shonid pass two 
the prdperty of 
the €lnpl»i of Ireland was public pro- 
pertyt and another, |ded|piig> the 
House to enquiry info the state df^e 
Church .of Ireland in the ceurseef 
the netd Session. The motion, se- 
conded by Sir Francis Bnrdett,was 
oppened diPr^Mr. Qamulng, on^the 
ground thg^ by the fiidi Attieleof 
dMSLAct of Union, the Churches of 
SngmBd and Ireland' had 
•oluhly uidted in one Protestant 
Episcqpalhui Church, subject to the 
same laws. Tfar greatest enemy of 
the Cathohe Odestion, observed Mr. 
Caading^ could not have devised a 
surer means of, procuring Ur ^defisfety 
than by ceasing to be mseited eu 
jouniail of that House a resolutidM 
; the spoliation' of the Pro*i 
tynextSeadem 
, on 4henaMire 
whetiMir it were 
Irdi Mh Brougham 
Ham Member, to 
k scaoltttistoi^ and to take 

Ion a djlvi^^tb* igeond 



deservedlyyas wa conceise^ erownatf 
with sttccesa One of tiie pointa In 
which be has, succeeded » ti»t of 
obujnind the anointment of a 
mittee to enquire into the state of 
the dolony of Sierra Leone, the ex- 

e oes attendant thereon, the num- 
of recaptured negroes sent thither, 
bod the numbers now remaining ; the 
expdrls and inrpoets of the colony, 
the niimher oriai^ djdlths, and 
marriagei^dMiy > 

Hume 

moaed.te’ leaMiM^iM to 
aamnd the fi, ibr^ihe 

bdfctar enootuiKemeat of mapaan* and 
for manning the kiavy. His ol^eeta 
wers^ piaboiish dogging and to do 
away the peccBiity of impressment. 
Sir. O. Coebbum OMarad into various 
explanations, in the course of which 
he ohserred,that the Admiralty were 
doing all in their power to render 
impiSfSUient unnecaesa^ ; but that it 
waa indispensably requisite that such 
a power should be vested' In the 
Crown. It was contended too, that 
tor tbWiTgood discipline, which was 
absoHiiely necessary in the navy, it 
was* ess&tial thH the captain of a 
ship tiiould possess the power of sum- 
rasa^ indictingciNporali punitiAnent^ 
subject to the hivettigation of the 
Amniralty at a future time. On a 
ifhdsion, the motion was negatived by 
bingaiiistsa. V, 

On the propositimf or Mr. Hume, a 
bill bas been paamd, the eperation of 
which, we oopoeive, will ab once prove 
benedoal to tiiwreveM and gratify- 
ing to jintdividuaR^ljay the tnll to 
wmeh weallude^ new^apera are, in lu- 
surer tS be sent to the Biitish colonies 
on imyment df the easy postage of 
^thrM hfdfpence on each paper. »11ds 
cannot fim of prodnehig considerable 
increase*iii the side and cireuletion of 
newspapeiB, Jmd conseqiieotiy of in- 
creasing the nuRUiactnrie of jpbper, 
and the retunis gl the Stamp Office. 

Mf.0u»o|mibafliro^ 
dude tiiirwmbnl dmyimn all 
papl^sto iwmj ^ ee ea^, and 
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We hate little doubt tbat» with le* 
loaetto the lale of aewspapen, and 
aka teethe number of adverDBemeuti, 
the kmreiMe edited by such reduc- 
thNif would be immcose. In future^ 
however, the size of newspapers k 
not to be restricted by law; and the 
duty upon supplementary papers is to 
be only two-pence; we know not 
whether, in consequence of this alte- 
ration, we shall be treated withMeett 
■ufficie^ laige to cfMf great 

’’‘ 1 ^ th» 

coftuption of blooaii^ eases ofhU 
treason, was lost on the nmtion lor 
ks second reading, by a deddon of 


Tbe Bills, mentkmed ftt enif h^ 
fbr rakinff the salaries ef fSUfi 
Judges and rqpilating the ep|e(ii»« 
ment of Juries have, to the general 

bn the 83d 

Bbxton, in the itaMLwConimon^ 
Slated some estraRPmuy instances 


hadoB mhist one 

of the Weslmn Missionaries^ wfaosg 
chapel they Bad destroyed, and who 
veiy narrowly escaped with his lifist 
The conseqjmce of this statenrent 
was an address to the Crown, gx* 


49 against 44. That threatened 
nuisance, the misnomered Equitable 
Loan Bill, was alto lost, on the motion 
for its thud reading# in the Lord^ on 
the 24th of June, In favour of the 
Lord Chancellor’s amendment for its 
reading that day six months; for the 
hill, 14; against it, S7« ^ 

On the leth of June,M[r« Brooghwn 
presented a petition from a Mb Bur- 
net, complaimng of sundiy unjust and 
oppressive proceeifidgs on the part of 
I^d Charles Somer^ the governor 
of the Gape of Ghod Hope; and ho 

S ve notice of n motion for refeniug 
h said pefkhm to a select comnlib* 
tee of enquiry# Acoordiugly. on the 
82d, fae^ previously to his Intended 
motion, made some enquiiy upon the 
subject; whepi upon an intimation* 
from Mr Caugitig^ that leave of ab- 
sence— not an order of reCal— had 
been forwarded to Lord Charles 
Somerset, to enable his. lordship more 
oflhctuallytomeet the chaigesafl^ust 


perpetrated ; and expressing illeeadk 
concurrence in any igeatum Sika 
his Majesty might til^^niObMasy to 
ensure the most 

and religious tolcriwidtC'hOnUSrldww 
of his Majesjy’s suhfe^lil jig^ 
of Bariitfol. - 

Parliament has decided on tii^pro* 
posed measure of converting Budni^ 
ham House into a magn^lqpiit ren- 
dence for his Majesty; ll^irCarlton 
Hous^ which has longhm greatly out 
of repair,Bhall be taken dejji&ana that 
asqnare, corresponding wkn Waterloo 
Place, shall be opened towarctsJka 
gardens, but separated from them by 
ED iron failina. These plans will ne- 
cessarily invmve several minor, but 
Important improveuMBk. 

^ Sir Robert Wilson’s friends^ igPhr- 
Uamen^ have been exerting tiiem- 
sdra to obtain ^e restoration of his 
military rank and pay; and fsom the 
Iteral and kind Teelings which bis 
Slqlesty is so much in the ktidt < 


A BiH, hitrodiieed 






Vtsw of Public 


IMipidoiK'INmQ (inspected of smug- 
g|iDg» or naving contraband goods 
about him) to submit himself to be 
searched; but that every such pereon 
ecS required to submit to a search, 

a f thereupon debire the officer to 
e him previously before a Justice 
of Peace, upoil^ which such officer 
ihall accompany him, and shall ab- 
etain from m search till the Justice 
of Peace shall have enquired intd the 
case, and have ascertained that there 
is reasonable ground to command 
such a search. And, further, that 
if such Justice of Peace shall see, 
upon inquiry, that there was no rea- 
sonable ground for the Custom House 
officer’s suspicion and eonsequent de- 
mand of search, he may Immediately 
affix a ae^ty upon the officer bring- 
ingejaWs traveller. 

details of the French Corona- 
tiou eppoitf to have excited far less 
interest only in this country, 
but 4a ^l^oea, than was expected. 
Wb^wpantand, however, from an 
eyewtaess of the ceremonies, that in 
spleqdbur and effect, the appearance 
of the abbey, Ac., the dresses and pro- 
cession^ of the pedrs, Ac. greatly sur- 
passed aB that was seen at the coroi* 
nation of our own beloved sovereign 
George 1V» The coronation took 
place, es intended, at Rhetms, on the 
.90th of May. On the 6th of June, 
die king made his public entry into 
Paris under the dtscnaige of an hun- 
dred pieces of qannon, and every pub- 
lic demonstratto of joy ; and, suW- 
qneMy, theDuke of Northumberland, 
Mtd uranvUlf^ and Sir George Nay- 
ler invested his li^jesty with the 
Order of the Garter. Sir Geoige 
Nayler deliveced to bis Majesty,upon 


thia occauoD, the sword of the order, 
which, with the star in diamond 
the gs^er (on which the words^ iam 
$oU qta maty wense, are in dfamondB) 
and the mantle, are estimated at the 
value of 4^75,000. 

Lord Viscount i^trangford, K.B. 
has b^n appointed Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiaij to 
the Emperor of Russia, and the Right 
Hon. Stratford Canning to be Ambas- 
sador Ettvaordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the-SubUme Ottoman Forte. 

An extenfliyg navid end military 
promotion aopcgred in the London 
Gazette of Suy 98. 

The war in India proceeds very un- 
satisfactorily; and, in many parts of 
the country, ? spirit of insurrection 
amongst the native troops, as well as 
amongst the tributary x^hiefli, seems 
ready to burst forth, 'ihe latest 
official despatches from Sir Ai chi- 
bald Campbell, are dated Rangoon, 
January 1 4. They announce the cap- 
ture or the old Portuguese fort and 
factory at Syriam, which the Burmese 
had converted into a tolerable strong 
post. Tlie action was short, but se- 
vere, though not attended with 
hemy loss. 

At Cape Coest Cartle affairs have 
assumed a more pleasing aspect. The 
Ashantees are said to be divided 
emongst themselves, and several oi^ 
the neighbouring nations, who are 
hostile to them, nave declared them- 
selves our allies. 

The Turks and Greeks have had 
some skirmishing, but aMarently with- 
out any important feknts. It is un- 
derstood that the mediation of France, 
Austria, and Russia has been rejected 
by the Porte. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Vhfii fiigbt VoliimeB of the British Ao- 
tholoi^y, witli Mr. WetflttiP.s Designs, will 
be corn(tleteil enriy this monih« 

The Rising Village. :» Poem, hy Oliver 
OoldsMtitb, a de^cemlant of llic Author 
of the Deserted Village, is just printed. 

Mr. Wfstoll's Dingus for Cowper*$ 
Poems are "newly engraved. Toey are 
. (with the Poems; nearly .fe^ody^ for deli- 
very. 

I.ust puhliA^> in 'tltiil^vohiino. .voyal 
ISiho., Tbe'Xo^ Spirtkiy^oem; by John 
Lawsoq, Author of Oi^r Darptng, dh'o. 

Barly in July will be published, In one 
volume f. cap. 8vo. wfih froutispieoey The 
Broken Heart ; Legend of the Isles, with 
otlier Poems. By Edmund Reade, Esq. 

Just published, part T. of Dr. .Tamie«an*s 
new work, TbeDictionary of Mecbauical 
Science;' enriobed with upwards of 100 
eopperplateband outs.. Quarto, 3s. - 

Just published, Lelgh*s Kew Pocket 
Road-Book of England, Wales, add part 
of St'uiland, on the plan of Reichard^s 
Itineraries ; uoutuinlng an Ac count of 
the Direct and Cio-ss Ronds; , tether 
with a Descriiiiiun of every Remarkable 
Place, iis Cnriosities, MuniiLictuies, Com- 
merce, Population, and principal tons: 
the whole forming^a Complete Giil^ to 
•veiy object worthy Hie attention of Tfo- 
veUers. Witb a Mdp of England and 
Wales, 86. bd., or witb 35 County Map^ 
price 12s. bJ. 

Just publLsht^a Songs of Scotland, Anr, 
cient and Modefn; with an Esbty^ and 
Note.«, Historical and Critical, and Cha- 
racters of the most eminent Lyrical Poets 
of Scotland. ‘ Allan Cunningham. 
4 sols, crown 

Aids.to Refieetibit, inibeFormiiiioDof 
a Mauly Character, on the several grouada 
of Prudence, Morality, and Religion ; il- 
lustrated by select Passajj^es from our' 
Elder Divines, especially from Archbldiop' 
Leighton. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
PostSvQ. 10s. fid. 

Precept and Example', iii fhe Instructive 
Letters of Emhient Men to their Younger 
Friends ; with short Biographs of the 
writers. Poolsc. 8vo. witb a beautiful 
IjroDtispiece, price 7s. - 

The Journal of Llewellin Pblirosb, a 
Seaman. I'he fobs tjalumes fo one, with 
froutijqifeoe, 12nio. 7s. in boards^ or 8s. 
bound. 

Essays and Skdtcbes of Cbamcier. By 
Ibe late Bicbard Ayfoo, Esq. With a 


Memoir of bis Life, and a Portrait l|pani' 
a Drawing by R. Westall, Esq. RfJE, 
Po^tSvo. 8s. 6d. ^ 

^orH Domestioa; Poetw 

Flowbr Garden. Tbe enlaig^. 

8vo. 12s. V. 

Tbe Vivion of Las 

Poe Aa. y y Rmtly TayUlif; ;■ 8w ‘ 

ds. 

Sonifp of a Stranger. iBy Lotlita Stuart 
Costelio. 8vo. 8fi. 6d. 

A Series of Plates, carefully executed 
after the Paintings and Seulptiires of tba 
most eminent Masters of the Florentine 
School ; intended to illustrate the gradual 
advancement of the Arts, from the begin- 
ning of tbe 13Ui to tbe close of tbe I3th^ 
.century. By W. Young Ottigf, * Esq.‘ 
No. I. to V. each containing' 5 Plates, 
price 41. Is. • K; 

Niimbt^r T. of BngmyM^8jB4^fnellk of 
tbe Architectural Autiqt^lMjartNorpian*- 
dy, by John and Henr]^lS;.lG||il^ 
Drawings by Augustus 
The I iteraiy Purr, by J] Brfttcu|^J[i4.A. 
dkc. This number cuntnins 20 Ebgm- 
vings by J. Le Keux, all of which ara 
calculated to illustrate tbe true. Architec- 
tural forms and members of t^tt^imens'' 
selected ; end some of tiiem^qN^m to ex- 
^ emplify the exact uniformity wt prewsll- 
cd In the eeelesfastieid' amflpeti^ of' 
Normandy and England at tnglatter paft! 

. of the llib century'. ^ * 

‘ No, J. of lliustru'tlons of Exeter 
drai; being the 33lb No. of Catb^raL 
Antiquities, by J. Brittop^ . 

No. XI. being the vol. 2d of 

lUiisfrations of the PdhtmS'dldiii§|ff 'Of- 
London; with 7 Eng^ruvings, apd'^Si^'' 
counts bf the Roman Catholic Chdpel, 
Moorflelds, the Villa of Mr; Greeiiougb^: ' 
Somerset Place, «kci^ 

Mr* Britton*s third vol. -of the Beau- 
ties of Wiltshire; oontalniiig a Maj^ and - 
13 Engravings,, with Accounts of,^3&,the 
Antiquities, Seats, . ^'ownX, .pip; ''J^;*tbe , 
Northern part of ibe'Connt^j^rticufoily; 
the celebrated Druidieal Temple at Ave- 
bury, Mdlmesbury and Laoook;^]^ys,f^ 
Copious Lists, dbc. :■ '^S 

Early in July 'will be published. The 
Holy War, - with fatldels> Papists,' and ' 
Socininns, or Visions of Earth,' Heaveo,^' 
end Hell, and of the contending Powers; 
of Light and Darkness in tbe IVib €ea^- 
luiy. By John Buufyan Redivivae. 



LEST OF PATENTS. 


ab William Hanry James, of Coboorg- 
^aee, Winion Green, near Birmingliam^ 
engineLr, tor bis imreotion of certam im- 
provements in afiparatas lor di%ing under 
irater, and ailihdi apparatiis, or part of 
wbiob apparntns, are also applicabbs to 
other parpOM»<^aled 31st May— 3 
month* 

To John Harvey Sadler, of Hoiton, tn 
the count) of Middlesex, mechuniat, for 
bis invenUon of an improved power loom 
for the w eating of silk, cotton, linen, 
wool, flax, and hemp, and mixtures there- 
of— Slst May— fl months 

To Joseph Frederick Ledsam, mer- 
chant, and Benjamin Cook, brass founder, 
both of Iflirmingbam, for tbeir invention 
of Improvements in the production and 
punflbaiion of coal gas-^lst Ma}— 6 
months. i 

Tb Josrph Cronder, of New Badfeid, 
in the eobnty ol Nottingham, lace net 
manuM^uier, for his Inventiou of certain 
Improvements on the pusher bobbin net 
machine - 31st May— 6 months 

To Joseph 4psden, of Leeds, in the 
count) of York, brickla)er, lor his new 
invented method of making lime 3th 
June — 8 months 

To rhavles Powell, of Rochfield, in 
the oouD^Of Moomoutb, g^tleman, for 
hie having invented end {nought to per- 
fSctiQii on improved blowing machine— 
6ih June— 6 months. 

To Alfred Bemoo, ot Leioester-square, 
u the count) of Middlesex, merchant, in 
^nse^iience of a eommunicatiun made to 
himby acertatnforeigner residing abroad, 
fpr certain improvemenu in fulling mills, 
machinery for fulling and washing 
woollen cloih^ or such other fabrics as 
ma) require the process of fulling— 7th 
June— f» months. 

lo Moses Poole, of the patent office, 
Iilno^^s Inn, m the county of Middlesex, 
genflemon, hi consequence of aeommnni- 
cation made to him by a certain foreigner 
jBesidmg Jjjbaoad, for an invention for the 
^jpn^mSn of certain substances for 
miAiiig candles, moLuding a Vick peculiar- 
ly constructed for that purpose— flth June 
months 

To John Burndgc, of Nelson-square, 
Blockfhara Road, In the county of Surry, 
merchant, lor his imentton of tertain im- 
provements m bricky Jhausesb or other 
materials for ihe'tmtlM' ventilation of 
houses and other buddniis—SQi June— B 


To John Lindsay, of the Island of 
Henue. near Guernse), Esq fbt his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of horse and carnage wa)s,of 
streets, turnpike ami other roads, and an 
improvement or addition to vbeels to be 
used tbereoii, 14tb June— B months. 

To William Veniy James, of Cobontg- 
place, WinsoD Giflen, near Birmingham, 
in the coudty ^ VeTwick, engineer, fiar 
his invention oroettain inriprovemenfo m 
the construction of steam boilers, for steam 
engivHi— 14tb June— 3 months. 

To Jonotban Downton, of Black wall, 
in the county f Mlddlevez, shipwright, 
for his invention of oensin improvements 
in water closets— 18tb June— 3 months. 

To William Mason, of Ci tie-strret, 
BastOxlord-street, in the parish cf Sunt 
Mary-le-bone, m the county of Middle- 
MX, axle^ree manufacturer, for his inven- 
tion of certJin improvements on axletrees 
— 18tb June— 3 months. 

To Charles Phillips, Of CTpnor m the 
parish of Fiindsbury, m the county of 
Kent, Esq for hia invention of a certain 
improvement or improvements in the con- 
struction of a ship^s compass— 18th June 
— 3 months. 

f o George Atkins, of Dnnry Lane, In 
the parish of Saint Clemeiit'u Danes, and 
county of Middlesel^ gentleman, and 
Itenry Marriott, of Fleet-btreet, in the 
dity of London, ironmonger, for their in- 
vention cf certain improvements on, and 
additions to, stoves or grates— 16th June — 
3 months. 

To Edward Jordan, of ike cit) of Nor- 
wich, engineer, tor his having discovered 
a new mode of obtaining power appli- 
cable to machinery of different descrip- 
tions— IStb June— 3 months* 

To John Tboropioi^ of Vipoent-^iqjXre, 
Westminster, and the London Steel Works, 
Thames Bank, Cbebea» 
of Halesoweih near Birmingham, en- 
gineer, for their having invented and 
brought to peifimtion, ceitom improve- 
ments in producing st^m, applicable to 
steam engines or other purposes— 21st 
June— 3 men lbs. 

To Thomas WortUaston, the younger, 
end John Mullmer, BoQi of Manchester, 
in lee coun^ of Lmnaster, small ware 
tnanufoclurer, for their invention of, 
and Improvements id, the loom, os 
taiieehine used for the parpose of wenv- 
iBgOr manufoctunng of tape, bad siiph 
offinr articles to which the said loons or 
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machine may be applicable— 21 «t June 
— 6 moiitlis 

To Ros« Corbett, of Ghsjrov, in Scot- 
land, men li iiit, foi bib imeiitioa of n new 
ftep or stepc, to .mcenJ and df «eend from 
eooiDJies and otbei cat nages — ^2 1 «t J one 
— 0 fflonlliv 

To Phillip Brmik'«, of Skelton, in tho 
Potcenec, StntTurd&hiie, eogja«er, fiir bis 
indention of, and imp nement in, a eer< 
tain conipObitiOD, and the application 


thereof to the making of dies, moulds 
ormatiiCfs, am larioits othei nselul ar- 
ticle^— dlst June — d months. 

To John 1 rederick Smith, of Dunstan 
Hall, Chesterfield in the county of J>er- 
bt , Fstf. for hib invention of certain tin- 
I ro«« merits in machinery for drawj^, 
roving, and doubling OQtton, 

wool, and other bbio0i lubstaucei— Slst 
Jnne— 6 months 


COMl^lERC lAL REPORT. 


COTTON.— Towards the close of last 
week, Surats were reported sold 8|d. a 
lid. Beogals S|d| a 0|d. Madras hd a 
lid. Last week the piiiUiases did not 
eweed 300 bags , the prices ot the latter 
have not transpire 1. 

The letters from Liverpool slate 800 
bags weiUsold on Wednebday , the mar- 
ket looking more firni. 

SUGAR. — riie demand for Musco- 
vades during the last week^ hat been 
stead} , the business leportod consider- 
able, and the prices, we think, are a 
shade higher. 

At a lute hour on Friday the buyers 
came forward, and nearly cleared the 
market of Muscovados; the sales are es- 
estimated at nearly 2000 hhds. on Friday, 
and certainly dOOO hbds. dunng the 
week ; the prices may now be stat^ Od. 
a Is pel cwt. higher 

There wasno alteration in Refined goods 
last week; low Luirips ore 60s ; Good, 
87s; line gooiU are low lo proportion.— 
Molasses 27s. a fiYs. Od. 

The public sale of MauntiusSagar, on 
Thursday, went ofi at lull pnoes, 33s. a 
86s. for brown and } allow; tbeSogort 
were at the low doty of 37s. ; and if the 
Act is not cdmed, the buyere to have the 
option of giving up tbecontract 8th piox- 
imo. There have been so puichoseti of 
Foreign Suga^ s by private contract. 

COFFBB. —The demand for Coifee by 
private contract, has been very limited , 
last week onelarge purchase of 1200 bags 


good ordinary St. Domingo was, how* 
ever, reported at 62s Od and 63s The 
public sale on Friday went off heavily, 
and a great proportion waa taken In ; no 
reduction in the prices weMf fubmltted to. 

The public sale rom^pteo Of 72 casks 
good middhng (}ellow Hikgb) Jamaica, 
which sold 2s a is per cwulie#te| 87s. 

6d. a 896. 6d. and 862 bags gohutainaiy 
St. Domingo which was taken in at 62t. 
and 62b. On. The Coilee market may be 
stated very heavy ; the only reduction 
which has taken placets ing;^ tnidiUing 
Jamaica. h 

Since the sale the greater^ proportion of 
St. Dominro has been diqioiod of ut68t. ; 
it was good ordinary OOlour. 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
—The sales ol Runs were considhrable 
last week , IdO puncheons 1 over at Is. * 
Od. Proofs since sold at the same price 
and Is. lOd. * 6 over al Is. lOd ; there 
have also been saleaof fine strong Jamaica 
SI to 86 over at 2s. lOd. and 3s. ; feune- 
rally the Rum market may be statMnmi, 
and more business doing. Brandy re- 
mains In the same deprewed state which 
we have lately reported, 3s. end 8s. Id. 
for parcels to arrive, Ss. 2d. for the hooted 
of lost year.— In Geneva them b no 
variation. * 

HEMP and TALLOW.b«-The ptfeea of 
Hemp are Improving: tha quotation le 
£43 10s. a £44. TOlow il8idy: lltpr 
new 85s, 35s. 6d. 
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UST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS^ 

FtMIM TUESDAY^ M\Y 21, to SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1825, ikcldii?8» 
Extracted from the Lakdoft Gazette* 

ms. All tbe IfiAtingi are at the Cour# of CommUnimene, BaeinghdtUetreeif 
unteft 4vtiberwif6 eipieued. The Attomies* Nanieaare in Fanmtlieiet 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPkRSBDKB. 

Blundell, RicJUfdt of Lueipool, duiiUei ftnd 
miUeft ** 

CatliDfr, Peter, lata of Uuiun*«tieet. Bond- 
utireti tailor 

Pbillipe, }lenr>, of Davoneblre-^tro^t, B]«1 io|m. 
f^ata-attift, and of Middlaacx'atreet. hatter 
and Furrier « 

Waiwick, J<An, late of Austin fnara, aina 
meiehaut w' * 

YoiiiijS, Joel Gaorsa,lafa of Aimtin fnara, tner- 
efaanf* 

BANKRUPTS* 

Archer. W. of No i^4, Fetter I loe, merchant 
(Ainott, Wc*«t<«lieei, Finohni) ciri us 

Ar>.ent, J. of Cjniit li>>ow« lletlmal On cn toiid, 
carpenter ahd tabinet-muker. (WiUiama, 
f opthall dnuft, Thro^inorton^lieet 
• BacVnotikc, H» late of Lecd*.. drupKMt, at the 
^ Se^eiona SidUM, Leeds. (Kiog.rs, llatton- 
garden. 

Blnodell, R late of Lnerpnol, distlllrr and 
mfller, at tbe George Inn, Jhile-irtieer Liier* 
pool. (Adiiiigtnn, Gregor>, and Faulkiier, 
BedfoKUTOw . 

Brown, P« ol Fcarborongli, Vorb^ilre, draper, 
at the Court House, LewN. (Mabiiisun. 
Middle Temple.* 

Biownleay, G of Leeds, Toil shire, biu«h- 
maketTk (Buna and Ntilil, King-aireet, 
Cbeapsrde. 

Bruce, 9 of SweettneValle). Conibill, sta- 
tioner. (Hnret, Mllk-stieet, Cheapside. 

Boyes, d. now nr late of Scarborniigb, York-' 
•nire,gTneei , at 1 he Plough Inn^bearboiongh. 
(Lever, No A, Qrai *s inii-«quare 

Biootoj J. Bath, victoaller, at the White Bart 

> Imi, foth. (Fiowd and Rose, Serle^aficet, 
LliMMNV'a-inii. 


Cfthyt T* ^se-lane, a ine>inerebant, (Fisher 
uifgMBpeeOer.Walbrook-lraiMi^ 
nihgsalenT. of NiehOlas-lane, tea-dealer, (flaw 
, prisoner in the K'<ng*e Bench P>ieoB> 
(eamce^BacVlersbof) 

Cemrpett W. ofHiO, Millbrook, Fonthampton, 
aertiener at the Croon fjm, Gosport* 
(Minehin, S. Vemtsm-bmldinga Qtay’S-inn. 

C, and Booth, J. of Mnncl ester, mer- 
«hanh, amallware-inannfaetuTerv, and late 
pu-partiiers, at the K^*a Ainw Inn, Man 
ohester. (Appleby ailii^GliaikiiA!k,Oia>'s*iol|* 

and* Parker, J. now or late of Reek- 


Bean, G. of Bridgewater, Somersetshire, rhina- 
man and earthennareidealer, at the Ship>a- 
Ground Inn, Bridgewater. (Para, No. ft, 
New Inn 

Scclrston, R. ot Bristol* wine-mercbant, at tbe 
While Lion Inn, Bath ( Clowes, Orme, and 
Wedlake, Temple. 

Elen, P. of Woburn, Bedfordsn.rc, drapei. 
(Spence and Deaborongh, Sibe-ianc 

Fox, J of Birmingham, plater* at the Royal 
Hotel, Tcmpla-iow , BirroinKhaiii (Claibe, 
Rkhaids and Mett alf, I Oft, Chancery -lane 

Folkard. W. of the Castle 1 avei n. King-street, 
CheapMde,Tictnallei (Cocker, Norsau-atreet , 
Soho 

Fiampton* O. of Weymouth and Mclcombe- 
Regta. Xlorvetshirc, merchant* at tie King's 
Ann* Inn, Dorchester. (Bi idges and Maaoii, 
Red Lum-squere. 

GrllRtha, S of Liverpool, tea-dealer, at the 
Oeoigo Iniu DilC'etreet, Liverpool. (Mang- 
ham and Fpthergill, No ir, Giant Jaines- 
stieet, Bedford-row. 

CKiodviln J. of Holt. Wurresteishiro. miller, 
at tbe GnildhalJ, Worcester. Beecfce, No 
86, Devcinsbiie-street.Qoeen-sqaaie 

Gssenine, R of Rirhinond hurrey, tailor 
(rtuti liflfe, New BndgcMttieet, Blnckfnara. 

Got lac-heider, J late of Little St Thomiu 
Apostle, and now ot No 66, Imnilon Wall, 
ineicbant (Wiight, No SI, Little Alio 
stieet, Goodman's Helds. 

Gforge.il of Bedwtlty, Monmonthshire, shop- 
keeper, at the Bush Tavern, Rrihtol (Bigg, 
fto, Hoathampion-biiildinga, (*hancery-1ane. 

Harard, W of Liveipool, nail luanufacttirer, 
at the Star and Garter Hotel, Paradise-street, 
LiveipooL (Leigh, Chailotte-tow, Mansion- 
house 

Hope, H. A. of Maik-lane, and Cautitbttry, 
Kent, dealer.* (Faitbfnll, No. ftl, BireUn- 
lane 

Hall, 0. late of Jl^am, Sui ley, innkeeper and 
common-bi ewer. (Brown and Marten, Come 
nieicjal Bale h ooms, Mincing-lane. 

Hayden, J. of Southampton, boot and shoe- 
maker, the Star Inn, Oospoit, Hampshire. 
(Platt, II, New Bosvi all-coart, l4ucoj|jaV 

HtU?;j.carHigb4itnet. Mary-le-hoiie.^lffiddla. 
eex, hloekamlth, farrier* and veterliiary- 
auigeon. (Ballett and Henderson, flo. 8, 
Nortbuiifharlaad etseet. Bf ary-le-boiie. 

Jobaeoi T jvntor, ol Llverpoul, tailor and 
baUt-maker,attho Oeqnsp Inn, Bale-ftveet, 
Liverpool (WlUfe, l!Fibk«n, Bom, and 
WilB^okm-bouse-yavd. ^ ^ 

Jetibry. W. of Cook yard. BanoanrtNefc, Ha«A 
var-agnaie^ ^hofee-dealer and eMMe-kefi^. 
(OrJebai, No. 6, Geoig!MtaBpCi BaadPvetw 
aqoaie. . 

Jeraw, 8. Bei^liiftpBrplacp^ l^tHnhetk, tm- 
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dealer. (W Llliamfi, Nofth*place, Qia>'8-inn> 


Knowle«,T. late of Hi^h-«»tTeet,C1keUenham, 
fornmly of DukC’Rtrect, Gro<«veiiur-«qu ire, 
warehoiiwm'vn (HncU^tm and Ogdin, St 
Mildied’s-ooartf Poultry 
Idvlnpton. T of Stepu^ Causeway. Coinmer* 
cnr-road, baker (Tempter, Johtt-«tit-et, 
Ami iica aqiidte 

Law renep, C of Di nrylane, Middleees, falloer- 
rhamller (Halt, No. 1 ,Qieat JaiitM.atr«et« 
Bedford row. 

Law ton, T of Greenaere* \Ioor« Oldham, Lan- 
caihire, miblican and ’•hop-keeper, at the 
bur Inn, jDe.in«jrafe, Manthtetir (Adliugton, 
Ori."ory, and Fiiilkenei, Bedford row 
luan^ell, W formerly ot Grove-lime, Cambei- 
well, afterwarda of Downinc; afieet, Waat- 
iniu«t« r, otfaerwue mWllliain Mamn I. B.ii t. 
(nowconhned in tbbKincs Ben^h Pi non } 

f iK 1 11 1 e-deiler f L(^wicb. John-strtet. Bliu ik- 
riarV road 

Miles J. I ita of OId.«treet road, nil and eoluur- 
inan (Pownall and Pappe, Old Jew i \ . 

Mwle> , w. now or late or btapltford, Kotting- 
h im^hiie, bobbin ortwiM-laeem\nut irbirei, 
the Knit, Giorjce the hoarth, Notiin,Shain. 
(Cipeh 9, Hoi born c.ouri,GiAy ■ inn 
Meieer, W. of ManrhesUr i *-011 founder, at 
the Star Inn, Deanoc^ate, Manelieeter. (Bar- 
ker, driy^N inn eqonio 

New nha «, W late of Bop^nor, Sue^ea, earpen- 
* I irid biiildtt, (bnt now 7 primer in the 
i 1 et PriMin ) at tba New Inn. Ilfi^nor 
(Freeman and Ueathcote.tr, Coleinao-aiieet. 
London 

Oldfield, H 1 te of Leiinin^ton, Warwick 
«liire, but now ot JlevoiiHhire-biuldinic^, New 
J)o\pr-roail. |,n'» lii^ht and coke-manulai turer. 
(Bissett, ^ 4 , Poultry 

Phillipii, W now 01 late of Cbeoetow, Alon 
moiith«ihiu, eual-inerchant, at; thd VI bite 
Lion Inn, Biotd*ti(el, Bn«toL (Poule, 
Gnenneld.and Gamlen, li, Oip)'a inn 
Pliiliip^, r formerly of Narbcrtn. Pembroke 
ahire. but now or life ot Marehinont-’.liret. 
Biiitoii-(*ie4 eut, inercliant, at the Linn Inn, 
Naibeith (Clarke. Ricliaitl7..md M^calf, 
Cham er>-l7ne 

Robineon, J now 01 late of FiiNworth, Lin- 
coelure, eoppeiaa inanufacfuirr, a* the Red 
Lion fnn, Helton Nome, Luacashiie (John, 
Palxgrave-plirf , Tcmple-bnr 
Sloan, t. and Frieflberg, M ol Piternoitei- 
row, dealt fi ( Hiigbei, 32, Tiini(}-a<]iiHre 
Stone*. D and 4«liwoith, f cd Vuik, turnexfl 
and cabinet maher«>,at the Black ^wan Inn, 
rone^-iliett, York (Lcvei, 6, Gia>*8 inn- 
aqua re, London 

Sfanden.O and Gnman. W. of No 4, lams- 
lane, Weit ^mithlieid, tailors (Bonafleid 
and Pilrlier, Cbaifaain pLice, Biacktriaia 
Swift, W. juni >r, and bwifl. T of Aahtid, 
A«ton. neti Hiimingh.inH P’V-mnkeii, * 
attheFto k Hotel, in the StiMre, Biiiiiing- 
baiii (Aknander and Son. No 96, Cire>-. 
3tieet. 


Sherwin, J. of Buiilem, SUtfordebire, bml • 
aeller and aiitioner. at tho homo of Mim 
C otton, Leen of Mon Inn.Bur^lem (Wat- 
ford, 8, GiaTjon-atreet, Bond-itieei 
Sharp, G late of LeeiN, eonlwamer. at the 
Seaaiono Hbiiee, Leidt (King, No 78, Hat* 
ton-garden. 

Thomas J. of White Hone-tenraee, Stepney, 
RaN>liSb. Muldleaex , in**ter-maiiuer — 
(Blunt, Roy, and Slant, Liverpocd^itreet, 
Broad-9tteet*biilldiiiM. 

ThornIe)«T. Ifanebrai, pawnbroker, at the 
Star Inn, Manchester. (Adliogton, Gregoiy, 
^ hiid Faulkner, Bedford row 
Unswortb, J, late of Clayton nmare, Liverpool, 
tailor. fTower^Ciutle-Btreet, Falcon aquHC, 
Vlpkery,J» late of Brutol,brnah-niannfiieiui«r, 
at the lUtittineT Tavern, BnatoL (Wiglea- 
wmrth and Rfdsdale, GmyV inn 
VV oodward J of No|tii»slMi»,m*f biiie-inakeir. 


at the Lion Hote\ Notlingham (Yallop, 4, 
SnfTtilk itieet, Pall-inall Btst 
Wood, G of Manchester, tailor aSa draper. 

(Kobms in and Hine, ChaTtei-hoine«8i|nare. 
Willnini W H. of No 47. Old-ntreet, Saint 
Luke a, Middlesex, corn-rhaudler. (Tomee, 
No 50, Lincoln*! inn field* 

WatwiLk, J and Youdk, J G Uteof An«ti 1 - 
friaift wine-inerchante. (Van Bandiiu and 
Timlall, 34, Dowgato-hill 
Wilah. J of Not wiekt linen diaper. (Jonee, 
Mre-lAiie 


Williami J late of Twyford. Hurst, near 
Raiding Rerkshire, bofolwr. (Hunt, Gray V 
*in*i.L m 

Yandilii iM lite of Wynyaft-place, Clerken- 
wnll, and 1 ow of R i*elH iry-atnet, Kings- 
land, hone dealei (Wright, 21, Little Alie* 
atiaet , Oniodinan's- fields 


DIVIDB.ND3. 


Allen. A Pall mall, June ’'i 

Abbitt, T Knireobnrnu:; I lunkf*! per July 7 

Bo*weil. r Surrey -.htietf, Ml mil, tdilur, June 

Biriatt, A Newport Ptignnil, Bucka, (jarmer, 

dec jMne2l 

RirlOa, J ihelBeM, mantifnirtiiier, June 29 
B«men, W Winnington. Sbioyaluie, ahop- 
kiepei Jiili 9 

BtirkmHtir T and W Old Bond.street, army 
e]other*.Ai July 12. 

Ro«weIl P ^(la id,ibopkenper, July 1i 
Biyley Tpiwich, m1i1|i buiIilbr,Jiil> d 
Bele«iijo. A M S M lane, ineirliaflT) Jutv 19 
CipliiigiJ C» k li >ilnwa>.iDukeo|Wi^, July 9. 
f I ml shiiik* Gen ml ••tiec t, S >b 1 , J ne 26 
Croxfnd.r ji 1 her, Hiii k* , oMlxbnldgoaiid 
Wi*t I)iiitou, Ridllcu!, lull 
Cooper n W Wiexhiin, D«.abighHhire,tplitt 
iiieiLhauf, July f 

Congiion, I 1 jiqufl), Deyodihiirb, mtreliaat, 
fiih 4 

ro\,C M Miitin’s-line, Cf^arlog rrow, tai> 
lui lug 9 '■ 

CJ ft, 11 PMinawuk.Oiuneeeteiftbtie, clothier, 
July II 

CaiMW G B iiton iipon-Hninbrr, Linoolnebire, 
draper At July 12 

Coup r, J hy tm, Yoikahire, grocer July § 
Cuopei F J ist Diiehani, Norfolk, grocer. 
July 9 , 

D innt ev, J C laloy MlUei near ITley , Gloueee* 
toi hue. June 

Dobson, T and 1 hnmsen, G Darliogton, Darw 
bain, lime >8 

Dinxdale, G Kiohmond, 'Vorkslure, grocer* 


July 4 

Dudinin.R nnd Winder, G late of the Jerniafii 
lam Colt e llouee, July 4 

Daibv.D Olive Hill, Haletowin, bhropahiref 
millei. Tulv 6 

Svnits, W Albany tci race, Albahyvioad* Old 
Ktnhroid, mere liaiit, June 21 . ^ ^ 

Jsidginatnn, — Wells-'dreet, Ojcford-ltreaL 
coach maker, Ac June 8 $ 

Bade, C Stow mil kei, Suffolk, grocer and 4|be 

Flower.V rn*tIc*stTeet.Holborn,)CwenAfj». V 
June 28 , 

FrauLis.K Well-cl<Mie.sqtiare,liat.aiaker,J«a« 

Fox, R Great Queen-eticet, Lfnea1n*s4ni|e ^ ; 
fieldy, wine md spirit ineri bant July 9. 't 

GrectLam, T Liverpool, ablp chandler, JOAp V 

Glani, A New Cavendish attiMt, PovtUad* *■ 
plate, June 21 . * . < 

Good, W sen and W. Oo-id, jnn ByiW*'' , 
B lutharopton.shlp-buildei*, June 28 , 

Giles, J. and G. Denni*. Bow atreek, Coveat* 
garden, victualler, Ae. Jnly S. 

GniRtbs, T. Liverpool, ipeKliant and draper, 
July 2 . 

Gddlng, Bv late of Pliilpot-liine, wtne«iner* 
uMat, June H. 
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OlbbiHM* T. HolIywelUtieet. WestmiBstct, 

r. WoHtenholme, SUmeld. 

hBiroffBtlaK manufactoierR, June 16 . 

Hcatoii, /. Beholee, VorLehire, nail-mannfeo* 
" h Jnne lA. 


Heinelui»P. Belmont place, Vanxliall, Jnne in. 

HilltDKt B. Berifnid-atici^t, Bedford^row, punt- 
er end glaricr, June 18 

Home, K. Hayinarketijob maator, Jane 16. 

Helen, O. Wore enter, nneii-draiwr. June 28 

Holine»« J. Bnilge-ioad, Lambeth, broker, June 
28. 

Ranliefy, 6 and J. Covrlng. Bedfoid-court, 
Coveut eaiden, Jane 29. 

HalmATack, J. Mb. Madcley, Sfaffordabire, 
June 38. 

Hedge, J. Star-court, Little Comptoa-atreet, 
Soho, bmldei, July 8. 

Hawkins, J. Fenny llelda, Foplkr, builder, 
July 2. 

Hall, C. O. and H. B. Hall, Chrosvenor street 
West, Pimlico. Mlddlenex, July 9. 

HafBeld, W. and J. Morton, Bheffleld, cntlefa. 
July 9. 

Hill. T. <i|rt H. Wood, Queeubitbe, oilman, 
July 8. 

How^l, J. Okeltenham. plumber, Jnly 12. 

JagKcr, J . East Stoiielion*>e, Devonahfrb, atone- 
inoBon, June 18 . 

JameMiD, W. York, monc) .«crlvcner, July i. 

Johnson, W. OtniM, Bciiuondbc} , tuiner. See, 
June dS. 

Jones, E. NewingtoU'Caubeway, Imen-draprr, 
Jill> 2. 

Kent, H. Lawrence-lane, Commiaaion-agont, 
June 14. 

Keeling, K. Hanley, Staflhrdahire, llint-mer- 
ebaiit, June d7. 

Kelley, W andT Kelaey. Hec1i.d>ke, Miater-* 
ton, NoUingbamshire, Jul> 12. 

Le Cuiiite. Jju, St. Uelen*8-place, merchant, 
June 21. 

Zminb, G. Jetnaalem Cogbe-houae, *Cornbtll, 
June 29 

Leach J Manefaeatv* merchant, June 2r. 

Lush, J. and W.Luah, High Holborii, distil- 
lei a, Sic Jnne 28 

Llojd, T. and J. Winter, Blue Ball Yard. St. 
JaAie*’e*siieet, July 2. 

Afitchen, W. Norwich, ailvenmitb, June 21 . 

Middleton, W, Llreimool, tca-dtaler, June 90. 

Mare, H. A. and W, Fenchuroh-atreet, mer- 
ehanta, June 14. 

Marshall, J. Black Horse-yard, Gi ay ’a-inn-lane, 
July 8, 

Morgon, A. Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, inn- 
hiMder. June 21 . 

Marshall, A, Jury Farm, Aiple>, Surie), June 
28. 

Mnicott, A. Waraick, drapM, June 21 . 

Newcomb, O Idolhes-street, Mar}-lar-bonne, 
June 28. 

Neue, M. G. Parliamenbstrect, Westminster, 
July 28. 

Newell^ J. Beaooiisfiald. Basks, dtaper and 
kMier, July le. 

W.Jjgirougli, Southwark, distiilsf, Jnuo 
^aUkrtoo, Yorkshire, miliar, dbe. 



PaiBone, J. Long-aore, coach-lace-manulheta- 
ret, July 9. 

Aeynolds, W. Tadeastar, YoiksMre, flax- 
iireaser, 4fcc. June 18. 

Ryall, W. and T. Ryall. Ujmr Berkeley-atraol 
Wert, stone-masons, Ac. June 14. 

Robertsoe, E. French Horn yard, Dean-shTtot, 
Rmh-Holborn, Jnne Si. 

Raelkam, J. Strand, bookseller, Jnne 2A. 

RawI|aBg9|B Manchester, merchant, Jul> 6. 

Rowe, W, Plymooth, Jeweller, Ac. June 30. 

Roberta, P. P. H. llfgh-Holbocn, cheesemonger, 
July 2. 

Railston. J. North SblsUa, Nartlpimberland, 
ehip ow nc^ June 28. 

Ruffy, J. D. raternoster>row. oilman, July 12 . 

Spendelow. R. Draytcinsin-hdle, Shropshire, 


Cnrliele, oofton- 


Qxiimd-otitet, bt |IUiy la-bmme. 


ironmonger, Ac. June 20. 
bimlart, J. and T. 

inauufaclurers, JtmFdP. 

Sandihon, W. Csik-straet, Burllngton-gardens, 
tailor, June 28. 

Stott, 8 and J. Stott, Road-l8ne, Rochdale, 
Lancaabire, Jnne 29 

Stokes, H. ihioginorton-atieet, merchant, June , 

« 3 . 

8liace>, J. H. Bernen-stieet, banker. June 28. 
bionebam, T. Little Cheteea, biewer, July 2. 
Siiawcro^s, J. Mancheaier.xbitholdervAa. July 

Shillito, W. Leeds, dealer in eattle, Jut> 1 A 
halter, T. Mancbeate), merchant. Jul> 8. 

Tonge, O. W.B. Eut India-chambers, mer- 
cliaiit, June 4. 

Tankard, J. and R. Tankaid, Birmingham, 
factnia,June 21 . 

TofUkinHon, 8 Burslem, StaiTordshire, June 27. 
Todd, K. Chorlton, LaucasLire, cotltm-ftpinnir, 
July 7. 

Tee, J. Hemsworth, YorkaLire, shopkeeper, 

.July 8. 

Toali^, R. Hampton Wick, maltatcr. July 12. 
Vieira, A. J. L. and A |i* Bia|^, Tokenhouac- 

W rard, merohanis, July 25. 

elford, J. Old South Sra House, Broad-street, 
insurance brnkci , J nne 1 8 
Wilson, J. Rathboiie-place, Oxfonl-alreeLbook- 
Mller, June j4 

Wells. J. and W. Hamilton, Liveipool, mer- 
chants, June 22. 

Wise, K. and G. Wise, Wood-street, London, 
and Leeds, June 21 

Wise, J. P. and B. Matthews, Bnblin. met- 
chanle, Ac June 21. 

Wood. J. Great Roatel-etrcet, Bloomsbury, 
ailveremltb, June 28. 

Worthington, W. J. Lower Tbamea-street, 
wine and tpint dealer, July 2. 

Welch. T. Great Tow er-ati eet, w ino and spirit- 
merolmnt, June 18 . 

WottOD, T. Bristol, leatber-factur Jnly 8. 
Wagetam D. and J H Wagataff, Bkinner- 
8ireet> Snowbill, June 28 . 

Whitley, J. T.. Edmonton, grocer, July 9 
Whitaker, M St. Paul’a Churcliyai^ music, 
Ac. seller, July 9. 

White, M. and J. Ghrsat Raateheapi Fiah-atreab 
hill, July 8. 

Westbrook, J. RedlmrH, Ileits., Innkeeper, 
Jnlye ^ * 

Yoihig, W. lAte-(d^ Barnaxd-alitat, insurance 
broker, July A 
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MARRIAOSS. 

June 1. At Fnllttin ChoTcb, by the Rev. Wm. 
Wood» Mr. Edmund Lloyd, of Herley>ttreet, 
to Mary Anne, eldeat danghter of Xennok 
Collett Xaq. of Chaiicery>laiieteiid Bolcrofta, 
Fulham. 

2. At St Geore:e'«, Hanover^aquaiOt by the Rev. 
Robert Aoder^on. Hand Soott, Beq» of the 
Bengal Civil Servlre, to Maiy AitsOteUeet 
daughter of William Crawfoidf lEhq« of 
Upper Wimpole-eCieet. 

4 At St. Annev. Soho, by the Rev. Dr. Mbo> 
leoil, Thoinae Harria, juo. Keq. to Catherine, 
eevond dauchter of John Alaegowan, E^q. 

7 At Hai low , Eeecx, by the Rev. C. S. Miller, 
Mr. 3. Barton. ol Finebnry-plaoe South, Lon- 
don, to Miea Goodwin, only daughter of the 
late John Goodwin, Kao. of the former plate. 

a. At St George^, Bhi««{lhiry, by the Rtv. 
William Lewie, Vnwr of Abbotta Langley, 
lletfe, Lewi^Lewi«,jiin. Eeq. of Camberwell 
Grove, to Mn. Tarker, widaw of the la(a 
Captain Yaiker, R.N and of Wewton Uouae, 
Warw ickshiio. 

11. At Hampstead Chiireh, by the Ron. and 
Rev. William Heibeit, Charlee, son of An- 
thony Bacon, K^4. of Bleott, id Beikehiie, to 
Caioliue, daughter of Henry Davji'bon, Eaq. 
of (*.avendiMta-aqnare, and Tullorhin, N.B. 

— At '*t. Qeorfm'«i Church, Hanover-aquare, 
Mr Gerraidjot PAnfoo.4freet,io Kailier, only 
daughiei of the late Mr. Whipiiy.of North 
Aiiiiley-.treet 


to Harlet Aneell. eldeet daughter of CapCaui 
Ftemiag, R.M. Portamouthf 
At St. George, Hanover-eqoare, B y, Me 


13 At St. PanerflM Chuich, by the Rev. Pr. 
Moore, James C. C. Bell, Kiq of Runsell 
aqiiaie to Miks Mead, of Tavi«tork«Miuare. 


14 A. Senvenor, E^q of Great Jamcs-atreci, 
Bidford-row, to Jane, the aeeond frurviviiig 
daughter ot the late John Gilliat, Esq of 
Clapham-tcTraco 

— 7Jiom.<s G. Lloyd. Rtq to Anna Maria, 
eldest daughter of Rirhard Bcht, l&q. of 
Gret iiw leli 

13. At St Unmtan’e, West, Loiidoif. J Gieato* 
jex, Ksq of Aldrrni 111 bury, to Elisa, only 
daughter ot J Wolturd, Eaq. ol Chancery- 
lane 

16. \t St. Pancrae New Cbnrcb, by the Rev. 
Eln.trd Reptun, Fiederirk Pawea Panveir, 
>,«i| to Charlotte Maiia, daughter of John 
Jnland Rawlineon, Esq. of Pouelity-etreet 
Ac Riishall, the neat of Sir Eilwaid Poore, 
Bart. Fredenck North, Fsq of Rongbiun, in 
the couii^ of Norfolk, and ol Ra«itiitK«, Sus- 
sex, to Janet, eldeet daughter of bir John 
Mimribankci, Bart. M.P. lor Berwichebire, 
and widow of the late Robert Shuttlewoitb, 
of Gawthorpe. Lancashire. 

— At St. GeoKe*s, Hanover-sqnare. Wro. Hen* 
n Blaaiiwr, Esq^, to Haniet, daughter of John 

osveuor-place. 

— At St. Pancraa New Church, Henry Hum- 
phnet> of 8erJe*eti«ec, Lmcoln’ir inn-flelds. 


Chrnce the Aiehbishop of Yorl^ 

loDgbby Howland Bminont. of Biioiilaad» 
Puriv}, to Mary Anne, eldeet daughter of Abo 
Blahop of London. 

20. At St. GeorMb, Hanovar^nniure, ]|«aeu» 
eldest son of Hei^ Daviaon, Esq. of Ckven- 
di<«h*aquare, and Tullock, N.B. to the Hoa. 
Ellnabeth Plana Bow^ Macdonald, eecond 
daughter of the Right Ron* Lord Macdonald. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev* 
Pr. Bluinbeig, ResidentaJYuf St. Paure, Ac. 

■— Ac hUey la- tne Chunk, bpihe Rev. Wil- 
liam Oanett. Augustus BoeaOunet, Sin to 
Louiaa, eldest daiiehtar of Da\i«i Bevan» Esq. 
of Upper He lie) -street. 

DEATHS. 

June 2. At theRertory-liouse, Piccadilly, in tho 
76th year of liis age, Gerard Andiewee, P D. 
Dean of Canterbury, and Rector ot St James*. 
Westminster. 

S. The Rev William Welkir, Chenlam of 
Lincoln's Inn, and Rcrtni of MonLauver. 

— Lctitia, the wife of John Hodgson, Kaq. of 
Belgiave- place, Pimlico, agid 76 years, sln- 
eer^ lamented by all who knew her 

5. At hia bonse, 2i, Cavendisb-square, John 
Buurrticu, K«q 

— llci^jamiu BJackden, Kiq. of Bledlow House, 
Bih ka. 

— At Wrexham, W. R. Bather. Esri. of Clay- 

hill, Bmbby. / 

8. At hi«i h(Mi«c, in Half Muon.af reef, aged Sd, 
Stone hew ei Scott Stonehewer, Kaq. eldest son 
of the late Win Stott, Em|. 

9. Thoinno Portci , Km| aged 88, who held dis- 
tinguished appoiDtint Ola in the Custtun-house 
for nearly half a cenfary ; universally le- 
greltid 

12 At Oidfleldx, Acton lU hH Tdth year, Tho- 
man Kh^cx, E*>q inurh respected and Ja- 
meiiCeti. 

II. At hH hoiibo lu Lnnailown-place, Jamen 
Forsyth. Km|. ♦ 

— Charles Slit phaid, formerly of Bedford-row, 
and Jnltf of Cobhain buriiy, Esq. 

— At Kenninglon-iiloce, V.iiixbaJI, Carolina 
Savage, widow of Captain ha\ age, and eldest 
danglitei ol the late liev. Fram la Siooe. 

17 T« the inexpreasibld grief of hri family' * 
and Iriei d>, in the 46tb yiar ol Iter age, Mrs. 
Coding, wife of Thuuias OotUag, E^. of 
Kniehtsbridge 

Ih. WJlliam Warwick, Bsq of Queen*s.baild- 
iDgs, Hiompton, aged 78. 

in At Hanweil, at the house oi her brother iHp 
law, K. H Lusbuigtou, Esq Miss Catherma 
Philips, daughter of the late Thomas Phi- 
lips, Ksq. ot Sedgley, in Lanrashliv, and 
slUtor of b. PhiUpsrK^. M P. 
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